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FIBST  ANNUAL  BEPOUT 

or  THI 

CEILDBEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


Ths  Association — the  Ohildbxn's  Aid  Sooranr— has 
sprang  from  the  increasing  sense  among  onr  citizens  of  the 
evils  of  the  city.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  proposal  of  an  im- 
portant organization,  which  shonld  devote  itself  entirely  to 
the  class  of  vagrant,  homeless  and  criminal  children  in 
Kew-York,  would  have  seemed  absurd.  There  were  vile 
streets,  and  destitnte  and  abandoned  people ;  bat  the  ci^ 
was  yoong  and  thriving.  Wealth  and  Christian  enterprise 
had  centered  here ;  and  the  scum  of  pover^,  it  was  thought, 
would  soon  be  floated  off  through  the  thousand  channels  of 
livelihood  over  the  whole  country.  'No  one  would  have  be- 
lieved that  in  less  than  half  a  century,  a  London  St  Giles 
or  Spitalfields  would  have  grown  up  in  New-York.  In 
human  probability,  it  must  be  long  before  those  hideous 
and  unnatnral  conditions  of  the  European  cities — the  result 
of  ages  of  ignorance  and  inequality  and  over-crowded  popu- 
lation—could be  realized  here. 

In  these  considerations,  one  element  was  foigotten. 
Daring  the  last  twenty  years,  a  tide  of  population  has  been 
setting  towards  these  shores,  to  which  there  is  no  move- 
ment parallel  in  history.  During  the  year  1852  alone« 
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300,992  alien  passengers  lisve  landed  in  New-Torkj  or 
uearlj  at  the  rate  of  cm  ih(mmd  a  dafi  for  every  week 
dajr.  Of  Ouifr^llfiiSSt  mmjttim!  itetol;  imi  llS^Ml 

from  Germany.  A  portion  of  this  immigration  has  been 
good — flobeTi  bard^workiag  peopl^i  who  have  spread  over 
'^T^S^fl^rtSSSM^^^St  our  popttlation. 
Another  part  has  been  liaS,^  almost  the  worst — the  oflF-scour- 
ing  of  the  poorest  districts  and  n]ost  deirradcd  cities  of  the 
Old  World.  The  pauperism  and  poverty  of  England  and 
Ireland  has  hmTSi^^  i^to  ^ew-York.  If  this  could 
have  spread  o\'er  onr  !and^  to  be  inflneneed  by  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, the  effect  wppJd  pot  have  been  so  bad.  Bat 
is  fhe  main,  it  hm'm^  ted  ttegmtifl  dty.  The 
poor  immigrants  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  West,  or  ^7ith 
the  natural  caution  of  ignorance,  they  dreaded  to  go.  Our 
poorest  streets  began  to  be  filled  up  with  a  thriftless,  beg- 
gared, dissolute  population.  As  is  always  the  case  in  such 
circumstances,  vice  and  laziness  stimulated  each  other.  The 
poor  and  idle  of  a  street  grew  worse  for  having  poor  and 
idle  neighbors.  The  respectable  and  industrious  moved  out 
of  certain  quarters;  and  such  places  as  the  Five  Points 
began  to  be  known.  Streets  once  inhabited  by  the  best  of 
people,  as  Lower  Pearl,  and  Cherry,  and  Dover  streets,  were 
abandoned,  and  have  since  been  held  mostly  by  lodging- 
houses  of  the  poorest  immigrants. 

The  children  of  this  class,  naturally,  have  grown  up  un- 
der the  concentrated  influences  of  the  poverty  and  vice 
around  them.  Many  of  our  citizens  were  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  these  children,  but  no  one  realized  the 
full  extent  of  the  evil  until  the  Beport  of  Captain  Matbell, 
Chief  of  Police,  in  1848—1849.  By  this  Report,  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  number  of  vagrant  children  in  the  City,  was 
nearly  10,000 ;  and  that  in  eleven  Wards,  2,955  children 
were  engaged  in  thieving,  of  whom  ttiHhthirde  were  girk  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16. 
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In  1852,  the  Grand  Jury  reported :  "  Of  the  higher 
grades  of  felonj,  fow-fiftha  of  the  complaints  examined 
have  been  against  minors,  and  two-thirda  of  all  the  com- 
plaints acted  on  daring  the  term,  have  been  against  persons 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  21.'^  The  Warden  of  the 
City  Prison  says  in  his  Beport  for  the  same  year, — The  as- 
tounding fact  that  more  than  one/ourth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber committed  to  this  Prison,  and  that  nearly  one-ha^  of 
those  chaiged  with  petty  offences  against  persons  and  prop- 
erty had  not  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  calls  loudly  for 
the  adoption  of  some  measures  which  shall  stay  the  progress 
of  these  cadets  of  crime." 

The  Schedule  for  the  City  Prison  of  the  same  year 
shows  out  of  16,000  criminals,  4,000  under  21  years,  and 
800  between  9  and  15  years.  Of  the  2,400  thieves,  1100 
are  under  21  and  600  under  16.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
ber has  increased.  In  the  Eleventh  Ward,  Mr.  Squiers, 
Captain  of  the  Police  in  1853,  collected  after  much  labor  the 
following  statistics: — Out  of  the  12,000  children  of  the 
Ward,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  only  7,000  attended 
public  schools,  and  2,500  Sabbath  schools,  leaving  5,000 
without  the  common  privileges  of  education,  and  9,000 
destitute  of  public  religious  influence. 

In  the  unpublished  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Police  for 
the  year  1868,  it  appears  that  over  4,000  commitments  were 
made  of  persons  under  21  years ;  and  by  the  estimate  of 
the  Police,  nearly  8,000  arrests,  during  the  same  period,  of 
minors. 

Crime  among  boys  and  girls  has  become  organized,  as  it 
never  was  previoiisly.  The  Police  state  that  picking  pock- 
ets is  now  a  profession  among  a  certain  class  of  boys.  They 
have  their  haunts,  their  flash  "  language,  their  "  decoys," 
and  coverers,"  as  they  are  called,  or  persons  who  will  en- 
tice others  where  they  can  be  plundered,  and  protect  the 
thieves  if  they  are  caught. 
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There  is  a  daas  of  yoitng  lads  now  in  the  dty,  known  as 

feelers,"  who  are  employed  by  older  rogues,  to  ascertain 
where  their  depredations  can  be  most  easily  committed. 

Cotton-picking  on  the  wharves,  iron  stealing  in  the  dry- 
docks,  smashing"  of  baggage,  in  other  words,  pilfering 
nnder  pretence  of  canying  it,  and  book-blnflSng,"  which 
is  a  species  of  mock  book-selling,  are  all  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  dishonest  poor  boys  of  New  York. 

Of  the  yonng  ^s  in  the  city,  driven  to  dishonest  means 
of  living,  it  is  most  sad  to  speak.  Privation,  crime,  and  old 
debasement  in  the  pnre  and  snnny  years  of  childhood. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  our  street  children  are  en- 
gaged in  dishonest  business.  In  the  district  east  of  the 
Bowery,  near  the  foot  of  Houston  and  Bivington  streets, 
will  be  found  thousands  of  children,  whose  sole  occupation 
is  picking  rags  and  bones  in  the  street  to  sell.  They  are 
Ckrmans,  and  mostly  Bavarians.  The  work  is  filthy,  la- 
borious, and  dangerous  to  the  morals,  but  it  is  honest  The 
little  streetsweepers  come  often  iiom  the  same  class.  There 
are  besides  match  selling  and  candy  selling— in  them*^ 
selves  honest  trades ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children 
make  their  living  iiom  them.  Among  the  little  traders  of 
the  city,  rank  the  news  boys,  tlie  shrewdest  and  shaipestot 
them  all  —  a  class  numbering  several  hundreds,  living 
solely  on  their  own  earnings,  and  the  mass  of  them  sleeping 
in  boxes  or  printing-house  alleys,  constantly  exposed  to  the 
worst  influences. 

All  these  little  trades  are  honest,  and  are  infinitely  better 
than  begging :  but  the  danger  is  that  the  roving,  vagabond 
life  will  lead  to  the  worst  habits.  The  children  are  liable 
to  the  most  bitter  want,  and  are  exposed  to  every  tempta- 
tion. They  are  growing  up  to  be  citizens,  or  women,  under 
the  vilest  influences. 

The  first  distinctive  operation  for  this  class  began  with 
the    Boys^  Meetings."  It  was  seen  that  these  boys  would 
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not  enter  the  Sabbath  Schools  or  Churches  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, informal  meetings  were  opened  on  the  Sunday  tor 
them  alone,  in  which  the  object  was  to  influence  them 
through  the  9yvnpathy  qfan  audience*  Plain  practical  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  deliyered,  and  the  effect  of  music  and 
simple  worship  tried  upon  them. 

lliese  meetings,*  the  most  of  them  sustained  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  this  Society,  have  increased,  until  now 
nearly  a  thousand  boys  are  brought  within  their  influence 
every  Sunday.  The  flrst  was  started  by  members  of  the 
Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  and  others,  in  1848,  in 
a  Hall  at  the  comer  of  Christopher  and  Hudson  Streets. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this,  a  similar  one  was  estab- 
lished in  Wooster  Street  the  following  year,  through  the 
indefttigable  exertion  of  Mrs.  Gtoorge  B.  Cheever ;  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  life  of  poor  children  which  was  there 
gained,  the  idea  of  our  own  Society  originated.  The  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  conducting  such  meetings  soon  became 
satisfied  of  the  difficulty  of  influencing  this  dass  of  boys 
by  rdigious  services  during  the  week,  when  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  were  utterly  without  work,  pressed  by  the 
strongest  temptation— Want — and  living  in  dens  of  vice  and 
idleness.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  some,  and  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  others  engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  of 
forming  an  Association  which  should  devote  itself,  through 
its  agents,  entirely  to  the  interests  of  this  neglected  dass, 
with  the  especial  object  of  providing  work  and  new  homes 
for  the  poor  and  degraded  children  of  New  York. 

It  was  seen  that  our  Asylums  and  City  Institutions  for 

^  The  foUowinir  are  the  ftddresBes  of  these  meetuigB  r  (1,)  oornor  of 
Christopher  and  Hndeot^-Hnored  to  203  Amos  Street;  (2,)  26  Wooster 
Street— now  at  138  Lanrens  Street  ;  (3,)  6th  Street,  near  2d  Ayenne; 
(4|)  llSATsniieD;  (5,)  King  Streetinear  Hudson;  (6,)  196  Monroe 
Street;  (7,)  Rivingkiii  Street»  near  Htt  Street;  (8,)  ESisaheth  Street— 
&ecDtbned  Ibr  the  pceient. 
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the  vagrant  and  homeless,  each  most  useful  in  its  own 
sphere,  did  not  reach  a  vast  multitude  of  neglected  children, 
who  were  growing  up  in  the  worst  habits,  but  who  could 
not  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term  be  called  vagrant. 

It  was  proposed  accordingly,  wherever  practicable,  to 
open  workshops  for  the  i>oor  boys,  and  to  connect  ourselves 
with  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  farmers  in  the  country, 
where  labor  is  in  demand.   For  the  girls  we  would  start 

IndoBtrial  Schools,"  where  sewing  and  a  light  trade  cotild 
be  taagbt;  and  we  would  find  places  in  femiliee  who  woold 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  up  a  poor  girl" 
of  Ibeci^.  We  held  before  ouraeNes  also  the  plan,  as 
means  should  be  afforded^  of  opening  Iqd^uq^hoiMi  and 
readij^-rooms,  for  the  street-boys. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  February  1858,  under  a  board 
of  responsible  trustees  of  various  denominations,  with  the 
Hon.  John  L.  Mason  as  Ohairman,  and  J.  E.  Williams, 
Esq.  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  as  Treasurer.  A  central 
office  was  opened,  and  the  work  at  once  commenced,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  L.  Brace,  as  Secretary. 

A  workshop  for  i)egging  shoes  was  opened  at  No.  36 
Wooster  Street,  where  the  poor  boys  of  the  street  were  to 
be  gathered  and  paid  according  to  their  labor.  Additional 
visitors  were  engaged  at  competent  salaries,  whose  time 
should  be  employed  in  their  respective  districts,  in  finding 
out  the  ]>oor  and  homeless  children ;  in  inducing  them  to 
enter  the  public  schools ;  in  procuring  work  for  them,  or 
sending  them  away  to  the  country.  Circulars,  stating  the 
objects  of  the  SoGiefy^  sectored  over  the  country,  and 
in  ft  few  Biooths  we  had  over  300  applications  for  our  poor 
bays  and  girls^  many  from  subetantial  business  men,  and 
from  fhmiUes  of  the  highoet  cbaimcCer*  A  number  of  these 
applications  ai^  from  the  West,  iditHier  ^  means  have 
enabled  us  thus  far  to  send  but  few. 

The  workshop  during  the  past  year  has  admitted  115  boys, 
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between  the  agee  of  10  and  15,  whose  eamings  have  ranged 
from  $1.25  to  f4  a  week;  the  average  number  employed 
is  about  thirty.  They  are  usually  of  the  very  poorest  €lass, 
who  after  they  have  saved  a  little  money,  go  out  to  other 
branches  of  shoe  manufacturing,  or  other  kinds  of  labor. 
The  mass  of  them,  without  this  employment,  would  have 
been  idle  or  begging  on  the  street.  The  receipts  of  the  shop 
have  been  $671.06 ;  the  expenses,  including  $150  for  rent 
and  $500  for  salary  of  foreman,  $865.22 ;  leaving  a  balance 
as  the  expense  of  this  charity  of  $194.06. 

The  work  has  never  been  furnished  steadily  by  the  manu- 
facturer, owing  to  the  difficulties  in  starting  a  new  business; 
if  it  had  been  so,  the  shop  would  have  supported  itself. 

We  have  thus  &r  sent  off  to  homes  in  the  country,  or  to 
places  where  they  could  earn  an  honest  living,  164  boys 
and  48  girls,  of  whom  some  20  were  taken  from  prison, 
where  they  had  been  placed  for  being  homeless  on  the 
streets.  The  great  majority  were  the  children  of  poor  or  de- 
graded people,  who  were  leaving  them  to  grow  up  neglected 
in  the  streets.  They  were  found  by  our  visitors  at  the  turning 
point  of  their  lives,  and  sent  to  friendly  homes,  where  they 
would  be  removed  from  the  overwhelming  temptations 
which  pover^  and  neglect  certainly  occasion  in  a  great 
dty.  Of  these  200  boys  and  girls,  a  great  proportion  are 
so  many  vagrants  or  criminals  saved;  so  much  expense 
lessened  to  courts  and  prisons ;  so  much  poisonous  influence 
removed  from  the  city ;  and  so  many  boys  and  girls,  worthy 
of  something  better  from  society  than  a  felon^s  ibte,  placed 
where  they  can  enter  on  manhood  or  womanhood  somewhat 
AS  God  intended  that  they  should. 

The  accounts  from  these  children,  as  will  appear  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Beport,  have  been  generally  unexpectedly 
&vorabIe.  In  but  two  cases  have  the  children  committed  a 
criminal  act  in  their  new  circumstances.  A  few  have  run 
away,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  most  have  done  well, 
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and  are  atill  improving;  the  change  in  many  caaes  being 
snrprisinglj  rapid,  nnder  the  wonderfol  inflnenee  of  kind- 
ness and  Religion  npon  yonng  minds. 

Jn  all  lihese  operations  we  have  reoeived  mnch  sympathy 
and  valuable  aid  finom  the  Juvenile  Asylum"  and  other  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  similar  attempts  to  remedy  these  im- 
mense evils  in  our  midst. 

—  The  first  of  the  Industrial  Schools"  was  established  by 
an  Association  of  Ladies  inAvenue  D,  in  February  1853, 
and  has  been  eminently  successful,  as  their  very  interest- 
ing Report,  recently  submitted  to  the  public,  will  show. 

The  principal  Industrial  School,  connected  with  this  As- 
sociation, is  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Mariners'  Chapel,  Bosevelt  street 

The  object  of  the  Industrial  Schools  is  to  reach  a  class 
of  girls,  not  now  reached  by  the  Public  Schools.  There  are 
numbers  of  foreigners  in  the  city,  poor  Germans  and  Irish, 
who  do  not  appreciate  education  for  their  children,  and 
who  in  one  sense,  can  not  afford  it.  The  children  are 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  little  earnings  in  pilfering,  or 
begging,  or  rag-piddng,  enable  the  mothers  to  make  out  a 
living.  They  grow  up  ignorant,  vagrant,  and  vicious.  We 
go  to  these  people,  and  offer  the  business  inducements  of 
a  school,  where  the  children  will  learn  something,  with 
which  to  support  themselves ;  where  they  will  get  a  din- 
ner and  receive  clothes  as  they  make  them. 

The  morning-hours,  under  a  salaried  Matron,  are  given 
to  common  English  branches ;  a  plain  cheap  dinner  is  sup- 
plied at  noon,  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  sewing  and 
light  trades,  as  straw-braiding,  crochet  work,  &c. 

The  school  in  Bosevelt  street  is  under  an  Association  of 
ladies,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  principal  officers 

Mrs.  Elisha  Pbok— 1^  Directrm;  Mrs.  £.  D.  Moaois 
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2d  Direcbresa;  Mrs.  Mosbb  H.  Obinhbll,  3^  Dia^eatreaa  ; 
Mrs.  BuixuB,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Db.  Whxabd  Fabkeb, 
Trea9wrer. 

There  have  been  in  this  school  150  children,  mosilj  those 
who  form  the  street  girls  of  the  city ;  the  children  of  very 
ignorant  parents,  but  themselves  quick,  bright,  ungovem- 
ed,  and  <^n  of  rare  personal  beauty,  gathered  from  the 
worst  dens  of  the  city,  and  exposed  to  all  its  temptations. 
The  change  thus  far  in  many  of  them  has  been  most  happy 
and  encouraging. 

Another  school,  connected  with  the  Association,  is  at 
202  Houston  street,  under  the  following  officers : — ^Mrs.  J. 
A.  SwBTr,  Ist  DiredfreBB;  Mrs.  £.  P.  Willbtts,  2{Z  Dio'eo- 
treu;  Mrs.  W. R Lako,  Sd  Directress;  Mrs.  R  B.  Jenks, 
Treasurer  ;  Mrs.  G.  L.  SoHirYLKB,  Secretary. 

ThiB  is  devoted  entirely  to  poor  German  diildren,  and 
has  now  eighty  scholars. 

The  great  part  of  these  labor  of  the  schools  is  done  by 
ladies,  some  of  whom  come  every  day  in  the  week, 
that  tliey  may  give  their  self-denying  aid  in  raising  up 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  children  of  the  city. 

The  estimated  expense  of  these  schools,  reckoning  the 
salary  of  the  Matron  at  $300,  and  the  cost  of  each  meal  at 
10  cents  a  week  for  every  scholar,  is  firom  $800  to  $1000 
each,  according  to  the  amount  of  rent,  Ac 

Our  design  is,  that  each  Visitor  of  the  Association  should 
be  connected  with  a  certain  school.  The  Visitors,  thus  for 
employed,  are  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  9th  Ward :  Rev.  Mr.  Bogen,  German  Lu- 
theran, in  the  German  quarter.  East  of  the  Bowery ;  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Genry,  formerly  of  Standish,  Maine,  in  the  4th 
Ward, 

In  addition  to  these  enterprises,  a  Zodffing-hause  far 
Jfews^ays  is  just  being  opened  by  the  Society  in  the  Sun- 
buildings,  comer  of  Nassau  and  Fulton-streets,  under  the 
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charge  of  Mr.  0.  C.  Tbact.  It  is  found  tbat  the  great 
proportion  of  the  news-boys  live  a  homeless,  vagabond  life, 
sleeping,  when  the  weather  will  allow,  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  winter,  in  the  boxes  and  alleys  about  the  printing-offices. 
They  are  entirely  independent,  living  on  their  earnings, 
and  forming  a  distinct  class  among  themselves.  Every- 
thing trains  them  to  shrewd,  keen  habits,  but  thus  far  very 
few  good  influences  have  ever  been  exerted  upon  them. 

They  wast6  at  theatres  and  in  gambling  the  money  which 
they  make  by  hard  work.  Tliey  are  a  class  worth  saving ; 
and  would  make  usefal,  active  men  for  our  community. 
Our  plan  is  to  furnish  rooms  for  these  boys,  supplied  with 
wooden  berths  or  bunks,  letting  them  out  at  6d.  a  night. 
Then,  connected  with  these,  we  will  have  a  warm,  lighted 
room,  with  seats,  tables,  books,  and  papers,  where  the  boys 
can  meet  of  an  evening  or  a  Sunday,  and  be  instructed,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  simple  lecture  or  reading.  The  whole  being  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  Superintendent.  We  design,  too,  to 
have  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  boys  can  deposit  money 
in  the  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank,  through  the  Superintend 
dent  Kearly  $200  were  subscribed  for  this  purpose  in 
Bev.  Mr.  Cuyler's  Church,  some  months  since,  but  the  un- 
dertaking was  delayed  through  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
suitable  place.  The  whole  amount  now  pledged  is  $698. 
81.  The  annual  expense  for  rooms  capable  of  holding  90 
boys,  and  for  Superintendent's  salary,  &c*,  will  be  about 
$900. 

The  aggregate  amount  received  by  the  Society  in  dona^ 
tions  the  past  year,  is  $4,782. 77.  The  expenditures,  $4,191. 
55,  which,  together  with  $298.  81,  held  for  the  Kews-boys' 
Lodging-house,  being  deducted,  leaves  a  balance,  Feb.  1st, 
1854,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  of  $242.  91. 

Our  enterprise  in  this,  its  first  year,  has  labored  under 
difficulties  to  which  it  will  not  be  exposed  in  future  years. 
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The  public  were  to  be  awakened  to  tbe  veiy  need  of  fluoii 
a  Sodely.  Facts  were  to  be  continuallj  collected  and 
made  known ;  and  all  our  undertakings  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  most  slendw  means.  The  whole  attempt  was 
new,  and  there  was  much  constantly  to  learn  fix)m  new 
experiences.  We  think,  considering  all  these  obstacles,  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our  success.  The  plan  has 
met  the  public  sympathy.  Within  the  year,  through  all 
classes  of  society,  as  by  a  sadden  Divine  influence,  a  deep 
sympathy  and  readiness  for  self-denying  labor  (or  the  poor 
has  sprung  up,  as  alnu>6t  never  before. 

To  carry  out  our  plan,  however,  in  any  thorough  and 
permanent  form,  we  need  a  more  liberal  support  from  the 
moneyed  community.  Kew  Industrial  Schools  are  de- 
manded in  vuious  poor  districts ;  more  visitors  among  the 
poor  children  diould  be  employed,  and  we  want  a  more 
eompr^ensive  and  systematic  arrangement  (or  carrying 
these  children  to  the  West,  which  can  only  be  made  under 
considerable  expense.  It  is  very  desirable,  too,  to  supply 
means  of  work  in  j^iantity  to  tiiese  poor  children  of  the 
City.  If  manufacturers  or  others  can  suggest  feasible 
modes  by  which  boys  and  girls  can  be  employed  in  num- 
bers, we  are  prepared  to  assist  in  opening  work-sh<^8. 

For  all  these  purposes,  we  need  at  least  $10,000  a  year. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  material  profit,  the  outlay  will  re- 
pay. It  should  be  remembered,  that  there  are  no  dangers 
to  the  value  of  property  or  to  the  permanency  of  our  insti- 
tntioiis,  so  great  as  those  from  the  existence  of  such  a 
class  of  vagabond,  ignorant,  ungovemed  children.  This 

dangerous  dass"  has  not  begun  to  show  itself,  as  it  wUl  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  these  boys  and  girls  are  matured^ 
Those  who  were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice  them 
as  children,  will  be  fully  aware  of  them  as  men.  They  will 
vote.  They  will  have  the  same  rights  as  we  ourselves, 
though  they  have  grown  up  ignorant  of  moral  principle, 
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as  any  eayage  or  Indian.  Tbej  will  poison  society.  They  will 
perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth,  and  the  luznries,  they 
never  share.  Then  let  Society  bewarei  when  the  outcast, 
vicious,  reckless  multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming 
now  in  every  foul  alley  and  low  street,  come  to  know  their 
power  and  use  it/ 

It  is  on  no  prudential  motives  merely  that  we  appeal  to 
Ike  pnblie;  Every  cm  wki>  hu  ever  loved  the  bee  df 
childhood,  or  whose  home  is  brighter  with  the  preeence  of 
zneny  ehildraii  will  &el  what  it  is  for  a  boj  or  girl  to  be 
limmit  Mtdwe  fa  tiie  bleak  dty.  These  little  ra^^ 
outcasts^  in  their  lonc^en  and  bitter  poverty^  bat^g  for 
a  hard  living  in  the  snow  and  mud  of  the  street,  pressed 
by  every  foul  temptation,  are  still  children  of  our  common 
Theteiveil  #aM  ^  ^titm  has  an  immortal 
de.^tiny.  Wc  polemnlj  acknowledge  our  reepousibility  to 
Hoc  who  has  given  us  homes  and  ti-iendi^  and  so  maity 
iid  gifts  el  ktadflHiit,  for  As  condition  of  ^iie  Blllt  MM 
m  the  great  eity^  poor,  neglected  and  frieudleifl. 

May  the  hearts  of  the  hap|yy  and  ^  wealfliy  i;piQ  enq^ 
where  to  relieve  tbem. 

JNO.  L.  MASON,  Chmrmmi, 
J.  E.  WILLIAMS,  JVeagurrr. 

New  Tobk.  FJ^nutr$, 


TREASURER'S  FffiST  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

TO  THB 

FBEENDS  OP  TBDE  OHILDBEN«  AID  SOOiETY. 


It  appean,  from  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditm^  on  account  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society — 
(which  has  been  snbmitted  to  the  Board  of  IVnstees  and 
by  a  CSommittee  dnly  audited),  that  there  has  been  receiv* 
ed  from  all  sources,  between  the  8d  day  of  March,  1858, 
and  the  1st  day  of  February,  1864,  the  sum  of  $4,782  77; 
and  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  (4,191  55 ;  leaving 
$641  32  now  in  the  Treasury. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  embraced  in 
this  balance  of  $641  22,  the  amount  received  on  account 
of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  Boom,  say  $298  81  ;this,  deducted 
from  that,  leaves  only  $242  91  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer, subject  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society. 

Hie  ftmds  for  the  support  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
which  may  now  be  rcq^arded  as  one  of  the  established 
Charitable  Institutions  of  New  York,  have  been  derived 
from  many  different  sources. 
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At  least  eight  Churches  have  lent  their  aid ;  several  of 
them  are  out  of  this  city,  nor  are  they  all  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
which  has  been  received  has  been  contributed  in  this 
way. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  merchants  and  others,  of 
both  sexes,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  poor  children,  varying 
in  sums  from  a  few  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars,  would 
amount  to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  sum,  say  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars ; — while  something  has  been  received 
from  Sunday-school  contributions,  where  children,  more 
happily  conditioned,  have  learned  to  sympathize  with,  and 
relieve,  the  destitute  of  their  own  age.  A  portion  also  has 
been  derived  from  donations  by  non-residents,  (fifty  dollars 
from  a  gentleman  of  Wallingsford,  Connecticut,)  and  the 
residue  from  various  other  sources. 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  this  Society  has  not  only  commend- 
ed itself  warmly,  to  the  kind  and  generous  hearts  of  our 
own  city,  but  haa  also  excited  the  benevolence  of  other 
communities,  so  far  as  it  has  become  known  to  them. 

There  has  been  no  systematic  mode  adopted  to  raise 
money  for  its  support,  but  the  Children's  Aid  Society  haa 
been  carried  through  its  first  year  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  societies  and  individuals,  llius  proving,  that  its 
projectors  knew,  not  only  the  crying  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, but  rightly  counted  upon  the  liberality,  good  sense, 
and  kind  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens,  when  they  looked 
to  them  to  sustain  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Following  strictly  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  that  I 
would  make  an  explanatoiy  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, I  might  stop  here,  but  there  is  one  source  from 
whence  a  small  sum  has  been  derived,  which,  above  all 
others,  I  consider  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good. 

I  refer  to  contributions  from  Sunday-schools.  What 
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more  cbeering  and  encouraging  sight  than  to  Bee  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Sunday-schools  saving  a  few  cents  for  a  weekly, 
or  monthly  collection,  in  aid  of  neglected  and  destitute 
boys  and  girls,  now  harbored  in  garrets  and  cellars,  in  ab- 
ject want !  Truly,  such  charity  is  twice  blessed  ;  blessing 
not  less  those  who  give  than  those  who  receive.  A  child 
in  our  Sunday-school  who  thus  learns  to  think  of  others — to 
forego  some  personal  gratification  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  distressed — will  grow  to  be  a  man,  or  woman,  who 
has  already  learned  that  all  important  lesson  of  life — how 
to  give  1 

Instead  of  being  possessed  of  that  grasping,  sordid  spirit, 
which  would  sell  the  sun-light  of  heaven,  were  it  convert- 
ible into  gold,  you  will  have  a  man  who  holds  the  gifts 
of  Providence  as  a  trust,  to  be  dispensed  to  every  child  of 
want — deeming  it  as  much  his  duty  to  be  charitable  as  it 
is  to  be  honest. 

This  is  no  romantic  idea,  or  Utopian  scheme.  Look  at 
it  practically.  Suppose  ten  thousand  children  of  our  Sun- 
day-schools, embracing  every  denomination — Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  for  there  is  here  no  sectarianism — should 
save  only  two  cents  each  for  a  weekly  contribution.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  each  child  will  have  added  a  dollar  to 
the  conunon  fund,  and  the  aggregate  will  be  ten  thousand 
dollars  I  More  than  double  the  amount  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  last  year ! 

Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  good  which  a  dollar  ob- 
tained in  this  way  must  achieve  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence.  The  child's  character  who  gives  because  he  de- 
sires to  do  something  for  others,  is  willing  to  practise  self- 
denial  that  others  may  be  made  better  and  happier — who 
shall  estimate  this  incalculable  good  i  No  one — ^for  it  is 
infinite  and  lasting  as  the  character  it  helps  to  form. 

Shall  we  not  urge,  then,  upon  the  clergy,  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  all  our  Sunday-schools,  and  upon 
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every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children,  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  a  regular  course  of  lessons — ^the  object 
of  which  shall  be  to  gi^e  the  children,  at  least  once  a 
month,  an  address  on  the  designs,  aims,  and  progress  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  t  Then  allow  them  the  privi- 
lege of  contributing  to  its  fimds,  which  I  am  confident  they 
will  most  gladly  do,  if  an  opportunity  is  offered, 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer  qf  ChUdrerCs  Aid  Society. 

Nbw  York,  ) 
Feb.  22,  1854.  ) 


APPENDIX. 


INCIDENTS. 

Ik  vkidDg,  during  May  last,  Dear  the  docks  at  the  foot  of  Twentj- 
third  street,  I  found  a  boy,  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  sitting  on  the 
wharf^  Tery  ragged  and  wfetched-lookiog.  I  asked  him  where  he  lived  t 
and  he  made  the  answer  one  hears  so  often  from  these  children — ^  I 
donH  live  no  whtn  I  ^  On  farther  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  his  parenti 
had  died  a  few  years  before— that  his  aunt  took  him  in  for  a  while,  but 
being  a  drunken  woman,  had  at  length  turned  him  away,  and  for 

some  time  he  had  slept  in  abox  in  street,  and  the  Iwysfed  him  ; 

he  occasionally  making  a  sixpence  with  holding  horses  or  doing  an 
errand.  He  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  though  it  was  afternoon.  I 
gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  he  promised  to  come  up  the  next  day 
to  the  office. 

He  came  up,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  together.  He  was  naturally 
an  intelligent  boy,  of  good  oiganization,  but  in  our  CkmHan  dty  of 
New  York,  he  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  I  His  mother,  feng 
ago,  had  taught  him  a  prayer,  and  occasionally  he  said  this  in  the  dark 
nights,  lying  on  the  boards.  Of  schools  or  churches,  of  course,  he 
knew  nothing.  We  sent  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Delaware,  who  had 
wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  bringing  up  a  Tagrant  boy  of  the 
city.   He  thus  writes  at  his  arrival  :^ 

^Tbe  boy  reached  Wilmington  in  safety,  where  I  found  him  a  few 
hours  after  he  arrived.  Poor  boy  1  he  bears  about  him,  or  rather  «», 
the  unmistakeaUe  evidence  of  the  life  he  has  led— covered  with  ver- 
min—almost a  leper— 4gnorant  in  the  extreme,  and  seeming  wonder- 
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Struck  almost  at  the  voice  of  kindnesB  and  sympathy,  and  bewildered 
with  the  idea  of  possessing  a  wardrobe  gotten  for  him. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  so  short  an  observation,  I  should  think 
him  an  amiable  boj,  grateful  for  kindness  shown  him,  rather  timid 
than  enei^etic,  yet  by  no  means  defident  in  intellectual  capacity,  and 
altogether  such  a  one  as,  by  God's  help,  can  be  made  something  of. 
Such  as  he  is,  or  may  turn  out  to  be,  I  accept  the  trust  conferred  upon 
me,  not  insenbible  of  the  responsibility  I  incur,  in  thus  becoming  the 
instructor  and  trainer  of  a  being,  destined  to  an  endless  life,  of  which 
that  which  he  passes  under  my  care,  while  but  the  beginning,  may 
determine  all  the  rest" 

In  a  letter,  six  months  later,  he  writes : — ^  It  gives  me  much  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  state,  that  Johnny  S  continues  to  grow  in  favor 

with  us  all.  Having  been  reclaimed  from  his  vagrant  habits,  which 
at  first  clung  pretty  close  to  him,  he  may  now  be  said  to  be  a  steady 
and  industrious  boy, 

I  have  not  had  occasion,  since  he  has  been  under  my  care,  to 
reprove  him  so  often  as  once,  even,  having  found  gentle  and  kindly 
admonition  quite  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  He  is  affectionate  in  dispo- 
sition, very  truthful,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  use  of  profane  or 
rough  language.  I  find  less  occasion  to  look  after  him  than  is  usual 
with  children  of  his  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  animak  en- 
trusted to  his  care  are  well  attended  to,  dl^c. 

*  «  m  a  Johnny  is  now  a  very  good  speller  out  of  books — 
reads  quite  fairiy,  and  will  make  a  superior  penman ;  an  apt  scholar, 
and  very  fond  of  his  books.  I  have  been  his  teacher  thus  fiu*.  He 
attends  regularly  a  8abbath-«chool|  of  which  I  have  the  superintend- 
ence, and  the  religious  services  which  follow.'' 

During  the  summer,  a  little  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  came  into 
the  office,  and  said  he  wished  to  see  me  in  private.  He  told  his  story 
in  the  most  simple^  manly  way.  He  had  been  in  a  publishing  office, 
earning  his  $a.00  a  week.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  wanted  his 
money  to  help  his  mother.  The  father,  he  said  sadly,  drank  and 
spent  every  cent  he  earned  and  sometimes  had  "  the  horrors''  (delirium) ; 
and  that  onoe  his  father  had  stolen  his  banking-book,  and  he  could 
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save  nothing.  He  had  felt  it  so  much,  that  he  had  written  a  little 
article  for  the  Tribune,  on  Sunday  licenses  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was 
published.  He  showed  it  to  me.  What  he  wanted  now,  was  a  place 
out  of  the  dty — espedally  a  place  where  he  oonld  be  teaming  some- 
Hang. 

He  was  sent  to  a  publisher's  office  in  New  Jersey.  The  following 
is  the  letter  receiyed  in  r^^  to  him : — 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  touching  the  lad  sent  me,  I  have  now  to 
say  that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  at  his  trade,  is  obedient,  indus- 
trious and  studious,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  man  of  unusual  parts. 
Since  he  has  come  among  us  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  Cadets 
of  Temperance,  among  whom  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  for  one  so 
joung,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  labors  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  emulation 
on  the  part  of  many  older  champions  of  universal  sobriety.  In  a 
word,  sir,  — is  a  lad  of  a  thousand,^  and  as  you  predict,  will, 
doubtless,  if  spared  by  Providence,  win  for  himself,  among  the  noble 
ones  of  the  earth,  a  distinguished  place.  I  shall  afford  him  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  self-improvement,  and  mentally  and  otherwise,  hope 
so  to  lead  him  on  that  he  shall  in  due  season,  attain  to  that  true  and 
perfect  growth  of  mind  and  heart,  of  which  an  honest  life  is  the  firet 
fruits  and  a  virtuous  renown  the  second  harvest 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,"  *c 


LvTTBR  PROM  N.  ,  COKK. 

^  Dear  Sir, — Sarah  6.  has  been  with  us  nine  months,  and  we  think 
she  is  a  different  girl,  in  all  respects,  from  what  she  was  when  she  first 
came.  It  has  always  been  her  chief  business  to  look  after  our  ^  little 
one,''  and  she  has  always  taken  good  care  of  her,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  or  find  fault,  that  she  has  not  done  it  well.  Soon 
after  Sarah  came  with  us,  Mrs.  L.  learned  her  to  read,  and  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Sabbath-school  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
gets  her  leasons  well.  It  is  our  intention,  if  we  all  live,  to  take  pains 
with  her,  and  to  bring  her  up  in  such  a  way  Us  to  be  useful  to  herself, 
and  also  to  be  a  useful  member  of  sodety.*' 
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Of  a  sweet  little  girl,  picked  up  crying  in  one  of  the  wont  streets  of 
the  city,  turned  out  of  the  bouse  and  beaten  by  a  drunken  mother, 
the  lady  writes  to  whom  she  is  sent,  to  our  visitor  Mr.  Smith,  She 
IS  enjoying  herself  well — she  seems  well  satisfied  with  her  new  home 
— and  is  making  great  calculations  for  picking  strawberries— she  says 
she  wishes  you  would  come  out  and  eat  some  strawberries,  for  she 
knows  you  love  her  because  you  always  treated  her  so  kindly.  We 
hope  your  labors  of  love  may  be  blest  to  many  others.  Do  not  forget 
her  at  the  throne  of  grace.** 

Think  what  a  change  to  the  vagrant  girl  I  A  home — affection— 
Im Ilif  liig^^  life  under  calm  and  religious  influx 

encea,  p^^ip  11^  ^MVI^  Mid  of  htavni  al  the 
lasU 

degradation  J  passion,  tcmptiitton,  bitter  shnnw*^  bfM  Ifti  Allli 
course— and  the  lonely  death  of  the  outcast 

Of  the  boys,  whom  we  have  attempted  to  influence,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances wo  would  change,  but  where  through  the  vice  or  igno- 
rance of  their  parents,  we  have  been  prevented,  we  know  some 
dozen  hopelessly  sunk  in  New  York  crime,  already  often  in  prison 
and  going  each  day  deeper — ^boys  not  yet  13  years.  The  oldest 
of  these,  a  boy  of  14,  not  peculiarly  ignorant  or  dq^ded,  has  been 
arrested  for  manelaughUr. 

Those  whom  we  have  held  under  our  influences  have  uniformly  and 
rapidly  improved. 

Among  those  sent  out  this  summer  were  two  little  girls — one  an 
honest,  industrious  girl,  who  had  worked  at  hat-making,  pretty  and 
cleanly,  yet  who  had  placed  herself  in  one  of  the  prisons,  because  ut. 
terly  out  of  work — the  other  a  young  Crerman  girl,  caught  in  steal- 
ing. 

They  have  now  both  good  homes— one  in  New  Hampshire  and  the 
last  with  a  family  who  understood  her  offence,  and  were  stiU  willing  to 
take  her  within.  Both  apparently  just  reached  at  the  turning  time  of 
their  lives. 
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LITTLE  ANNIX. 

We  giTe  an  incident,  which  will  show  what  the  Industrial  School 
can  tometimeB  do.  I  was  going  down  Ninth-street,  on  the  east  side, 
lately,  when  I  met  a  little  girl,  very  poor,  but  with  such  a  sweet,  sad 
expression,  that  I  involuntarily  stopped,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  an- 
swered my  questions  very  clearly,  but  the  heavy,  sad  look  never  left 
her  eyes  a  moment 

No ;  she  had  no  &ther  or  mother.  She  took  care  of  the  children 
herself."  She  was  only  thirteen  !  She  sewed  on  check-shirts,  and 
made  a  Uving  for  them. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  I  went  round  to  see  her.  It  is  a  low,  damp 
bsMment,  her  home.  She  lives  there  with  the  three  little  children, 
whom  she  supports,  and  the  elder  uck  brother,  who  sometimes  picks 
up  a  trifle. 

She  had  been  washing  for  herself  and  the  little  ones.   <*She  almost 
thought  she  might  take  in  washing  now and  the  little  ones,  with 
their  knees  to  their  months,  crouched  up  before  the  stove,  looked  as  if 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  sister's  doing  anything  she  tried* 
Well,  Annie,  how  do  yon  make  a  living  now  f* 

^  I  sews  on  the  check-shirts,  ur,  and  the  flannel  shirti ;  I  gets  5  cent 
for  the  checks,  and  9  cents  for  the  othen;  but  just  now  they  won't 
let  me  have  the  flannel,  because  I  can't  deposit  two  dollars."  It 
must  be  very  hard  work."  ''Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,  sir;  but  to-day 
the  visitors  came  and  said  weM  better  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  I 
8Kd  I  couldn't  like  to  leave  those  little  things  yet ;  and  I  thought  if  I 
only  had  candles,  I  could  sit  up  till  10  or  11,  and  make  the  shirts." 
Hie  ^  little  things"  rolled  about  their  great  eyes,  with  something  very 
much  like  a  tear  through  all  the  dirt,  to  hear  of  Annie^  going.  The 
oeighbojs  sometimes  helped  her,  she  said,  and  by  her  work  she  had 
kq>t  them  all,  thus  far,  together.  Annie  had  learned  everything  she 
knew  in  the  *^  Industrial  School,"  and  the  poor  little  sisters  go  now  to 
the  Avenue  D  school.  She  never  went  to  church,  for  she  had  no 
ekthes;  bat  ahe  could  read  and  write,  and  with  a  little  aid  we  can 
g<et  her  to  the  Sabbath-sdiooL  It  was  very  damp  there,  she  said,  and 
they  ail  bad  colds  on  account  of  it :    then  it  was  so  cold  nights.'' 
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I  went  into  the  little  back  room,  to  the  one  bed,  where  the  whole 
five  slept;  the  walls  damp — onlj  two  thin  coverlids  for  warmth. 
Their  fuel,  until  a  kind  Christmas  present  made  through  us,  was  pick- 
ed up  in  t}ie  streets ;  ^  but  we  never  begged,*'  she  said.  I  left  some 
stdres  for  Sunday.  A  kind  friend  had  already  given  us  money  for  a 
comfortable  for  the  bed ;  and  to-morrow  she  shall  be  supplied,  if  pos- 
sible, with  work,  and  the  two  dollars  to  deposit.  All  the  visit,  the 
weary,  sorrowful  look  to  her  eyes  never  changed.  As  I  went  out,  the 
cold  wintry  wind  blew  fiercely  by.  I  thought  of  the  thousand  warm 
comfortable  homes  this  cold  night,  and  the  happy  children,  and  then 
of  this  brave  little  heart  in  the  damp  cellar — the  child  made  old  by 
poverty.  Ood  bless  thee,  little  Annie,  for  a  true  staunch  soul !  May 
thy  day  of  life  not  be  so  weary  as  thy  young  morning ! 


A  German  boy  was  found  lately  in  the  street,  apparently  friendless, 
by  one  of  our  visitors,  and  brought  to  the  oflSce.  He  wore  the  little 
cap  and  the  huge  pack  of  the  Grerman  apprentices,  and  had  one  of  the 
honestest,  sweetest,  most  trustful  faces  that  God  ever  blessed  us  by 
creating ;  a  swimming,  half-laughing  blue  eye,  long  light  hair,  and  a 
roundi  sun-browned  cheek,  altogether  a  pleasure  to  look  at  amid  this 
wilderness  of  sharp  and  anxious  faces.  He  told  us  his  story.  He 
was  only  fourteen,  he  said ;  had  lived  near  Wurzburg  with  his  mother 
on  a  fiurm ;  had  worked  three  years,  and  saved  fourteen  dollars^  with 
which  to  cross  the  ocean.  He  had  landed  the  day  before,  with  no 
friends  or  acquaintances,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English ;  the 
only  relatives  he  had  here  were  in  the  West 

^  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  F'  we  asked.  ^  He  did  not  care,"  he 
said ;  any  work  by  which  he  could  earn  something.''  We  told  him 
it  would  be  rather  hard  for  so  young  a  boy  to  earn  much  beside  his 
board  and  clothing.  His  hopeful  look  sank  a  little.  But  what  do 
you  want  the  money  so  much  for 

Oh,  I  thought  I  might  save  a  little  every  year,"  he  said,  and  by 
and  by,  perhaps,  bring  my  weather t  over  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  thought  of  her  &r  away.  We  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  gave  him  dothea  and  something  to  eat,  and  finally  rent  him  ofi 
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to  a  manufiictarer  in  Eastern  Gonnecticat,  where  he  will  earn  some  $2 
or  $3  a  month  beside  his  board.  He  is  to  write  to  us  how  he  gets 
along.  As  he  went  away  he  shook  hands  with  every  one  very  affec- 
tionately, the  tears,  despite  all  his  efibrts,  bunting  out  as  if  he  were 
leaving  liis  only  friends  in  this  strange  land. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  convey  the  simple,  trusting,  naive 
manner  of  the  lad ;  the  half-sunny,  half-tearful  look,  changing  like  the 
sparkle  of  the  waves  in  a  Spring  day. 

A  German  gentleman  present  said  that  by  no  possibility  could 
such  a  boy  have  ever  been  bom  in  America."  To  which  it  was  an- 
swered, that  no  American  boy  of  that  intelligence  would  ever  have 
been  found  in  such  a  condition. 


About  the  same  time,  three  of  the  r^ular  class  of  New  York  street- 
boys,  the  oldest  not  thirteen,  came  up  to  the  office ;  muddy  straw  hats, 
long  artful-dodger  "  coats,  with  huge  pockets,  pantaloons  out  at  the 
knees,  and  out  at  the  bottoms,  and  not  much  in  anywhere,  bare-foot- 
ed, and  with  tangled  head',  and  faces  cleaned  in  the  front  part.  The 
oldest,  very  strong  for  his  age,  with  a  keen,  impudent  expression,  the 
others,  as  is  more  usual,  weaker  from  poor  fare  and  bad  lodging. 
One  with  a  low,  stupid  face ;  the  other,  bright  and  quick  in  look,  and 
with  a  well-formed  head.  I  heard  of  them  in  visiting  among  some 
poor  houses  in  Peari-street,  and  the  people  said  the  three  boys  always 
slept  out  in  a  yard. 

We  questioned  them.  They  had  no  friends  or  parents,  except  that 
one  of  them  had  a  step-mother,  who  had  turned  him  off.  They  had 
slept  out  in  that  yard,  under  a  box,  summer  and  winter,  Jcr  8ome 
yeart.  The  other  boys  sometimes  gave  them  food,  and  sometimes 
they  earned  a  little  by  a  job.  They  had  tried  everything  which  so 
small  boys  could  in  New  York  ;  selling  fans,  holding  horses,  peddling 
diips,  and  serving  other  news-boys  when  they  had  the  cash  to  ad- 
vance for  the  papers.  The  little  intelligent-looking  one  said  be  could 
read.  Who  taught  him  t  He  had  been  to  school.  ^  But  who  sent 
you  there  I  I  tent  myHlf!^  He  then  read  to  us,  and  read  very 
well  indeed.  If  a  vagrant-boy,  in  rags  and  with  hunger  driving  him 
away,  could  do  that,  wo  were  sure  he  could  do  other  things.  They 
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all  seemed  glad  to  get  a  chance  in  the  country,  and  we  made  all  the 
arrangements  to  send  them.  Two  of  them,  howerer,  gave  ns  the  slip, 
probably  led  off  by  the  other  boys.  The  oldest  is  now  ddng  well  at 
a  trade  in  the  country.  We  shall  probably  yet  find  the  others,  and 
secure  them. 


JSFFCR80N  MARKET  PRISOV. 

October^  IQ5S. ^Capt.  T.—^  Barney,  look  here,  you're  a  stout  fel- 
low, not  more  'an  fifteen  either.  You've  been  took  up  for  being  a 
vagrant,  haven't  you  T 

^  Yes,  sir.  Plase  sir,  I  was  down  at  the  theoAter,  and  I  hadn't  no 
place  to  slape  in  at  all,  and  so  I  was  wid  the  other  boys  slapin'  under 
the  boxes,  sir." 

Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  that  Well  now,  Barney,  you  have  your 
choice.  This  is  just  the  turning  point  with  you.  I  have  known  such 
boys  as  you  these  good  many  years,  and  I  can  tell  you  this  is  the 
point  for  you.  I  can  send  you  up  to  Blackwdl's  Island,  but  you 
would  be  ruined  there  certainly.  If  I  get  the  judge  to  let  you  out, 
youll  be  back  here  as  sure  as  death  in  two  or  three  days,  worse  thnn 
ever.  Now,  Barney,  these  gentlemen  here  are  ready  to  give  you  a 
chance,  in  a  place  in  the  country.  Will  you  go  t  Will  you  make  a 
man  of  yourself  t  This  is  the  time.  You  can  dedde.  You  can  either 
be  a  vagabond  or  a  respectable,  honest  man.   What  do  you  say  T 

Barney's  (ace,  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  shone  with  a  new  life.  There 
was  nobody  whom  he  cared  for,  or  who  cared  for  him,  in  the  city. 
Some  better  thoughts  perhaps  gleamed  in  his  soul.  At  any  rate  he 
was  glad  to  go.  We  fitted  him  out,  and  started  him  for  Ogdensburgh 
that  afternoon,  to  a  kind  Welchman,  who  has  ahready  found  homes  for 
four  of  our  homeless  boys.  A  poor  boy  once  himself,  as  he  wrote  us, 
landing  on  our  chores  with  one  shilling  and  nxpence  and  a  Bible. 
Now  with  a  farm  and  in  comfort,  and  remembering  what  God  had 
done  for  him,  he  wished  to  do  something  himself  for  others.  So  fer, 
Barney  has  done  well. 
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THE  TOMBS. 

ilTov.  2. — Mrs.  Fonter,  th«  excellent  matron  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  prison,  had  told  us  of  an  intereeting  joung  Oerman  girl, 
committed  for  vagrancy,  who  might  just  at  this  crisis  be  rescued.  We 
entered  these  soiled  and  gloomy  Egyptian  archways,  so  appropriate 
and  so  depressing,  that  the  sight  of  the  low  columns  and  lotus  capitals 
is  to  me  now  inevitably  associated  with  the  sombre  and  miserable 
histories  of  the  place.  After  a  short  waiting  the  girl  was  brought  in — 
a  German  girl,  apparently  about  fourteen,  very  thinly  but  neatly 
dressed,  slight  figure,  and  a  fiMse  intelligent  and  old  for  her  yean,  the 
eye  paasionate  and  shrewd.  I  give  details,  because  the  conversation 
which  followed  was  remarkable.  The  poor  fed^  but  they  can  seldom 
speak.  The  story  she  told  with  a  wonderful  eloquence  thrilled  to  all 
our  hearts ;  it  seemed  to  us  then  like  the  first  articulate  voice  from  the 
great  poor  claM  of  the  city.  It  may  jar  our  refined  sensibilities,  but 
we  ought  to  hear  it 

Her  eye  had  a  hard  kx>k  at  first,  but  softened  when  I  spoke  to  her 
in  her  own  language. 

Have  you  been  long  here  V 

"Only  two  days,  rir." 

"Why  are  you  here  r 

"  I  will  tell  you,  nr.  I  was  working  out  with  a  lady.  I  had  to  get 
up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  I  never  had  rest  She  worked  me 
idways ;  and  finally,  because  I  could  not  do  everything,  she  beat  me — 
she  beat  me  like  a  dog,  and  I  ran  away.   I  could  not  bear  it" 

The  manner  of  this  was  wonderfiiUy  paasionate  and  eloquent 

"But  I  thought  you  were  arrested  for  being  near  a  place  of  bad 
diaracter,''  said  L 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  nr.  The  next  day  I  and  my  &ther  went 
to  get  some  clothes  I  left  there,  and  the  lady  wouldn't  give  them  up^ 
and  what  could  we  do  t  What  can  the  poor  do  t  My  father  is  a 
poor  old  man  who  jncka  rags  in  the  streets,  and  I  have  never  picked 
rags  yet  He  said,  *  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  rag-picker*  You  are 
not  a  child  now — ^people  will  look  at  you — you  will  come  to  harm.^ 
And  I  said,  *  No,  fother,  I  will  help  you.  We  must  do  something  now 
I  am  out  of  place and  so  I  went  out   I  picked  all  day,  and  didu't 
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make  much,  and  I  was  cold  and  hnngrj.  Towards  night  a  gentleman 
met  me,  a  verj  fine^  well-dressed  gentleman,  an  American,  and  he 
said, '  Win  jon  go  home  with  me  r  and  I  said  *  Ko.'  He  s«d,  *  I 
will  pwe  joa  twenty  shillings,*  and  I  told  hrim  I  wonid  go^  And  the 
next  morning  I  was  taken  np  outside  hy  the  officer.'^ 

^  Poor  girl  I "  said  some  one,  had  yon  forgotten  yom  mother  ? 
and  what  a  sin  it  was 

No,  sir,  I  did  remember  her.  She  had  no  dothes  and  I  had  no 
shoes,  and  I  hare  onfy  this  (she  shirered  in  her  thin  dress),  and  winter 
is  coming  on.  I  know  what  making  money  is^  sir.  I  am  only  four- 
teen, but  I  am  old  enough.  I  hare  had  to  take  care  of  myself  ever 
since  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  hare  nerer  had  a  cent  given  me.  It 
may  be  a  sm,  sir  (and  the  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks,  whieh  she  did 
not  deign  to  wipe  away),  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forghre  it.  Hen  eannol 
forgive,  but  God  will  forgive.  I  know  about  men.  The  rich  do  such 
things  and  worse,  and  no  one  says  anything  agmnst  them.  But  If 
sir — /  am  poor  / — (thk  she  said  with  a  tone  whieh  strudc  the  very 
heart-strings).  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  take  care  of  me.  Many 
is  the  day  I  have  gone  hungry  from  nooming  till  night,  became  I  did 
not  dare  spend  a  eent  or  two,  the  only  ones  I  had.  Qb,  I  have  wished 
sometimes  so  to  die  I   Why  does  Ood  not  kill  me  I  ^ 

She  was  choked  by  her  sobs.  We  let  her  calm  herself  a  moment, 
and  then  told  her  our  plan  of  finding  her  a  good  home,  where  she 
could  make  an  honest  living.  She  was  mistrustful,  I  w91  tell  you, 
Heine  Herm ;  I  know  men,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one,  I  have  been 
cheated  so  often.  There  is  no  trust  in  any  one.  I  amnot  a  child.  I 
have  lived' as  k>ng  as  people  twice  as  old," 

"But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  m  prison.** 

**  Oh,  God,  no  I  Oh,  there  is  such  a  weight  on  my  heart  here. 
There  is  nothing  but  bad  to  ham  in  a  prison.  These  dirty  Irish  girls  I 
I  would  kill  myseif  if  1  had  to  st^y  here.  Why  was  I  ever  bom !  I 
bifa  mk  SmmmirtiSm  |in»>  >  fay  (llrt  pressed  her  hands  on  her 
heart) — lam  poor  f  ^* 

We  explained  more,  and  she  became  a&tisfied.  We  wished  her  ta 
Itt  toand  toiUf  ymn,  *  Ho,**  iiM  she  passionately,  "  I  can- 
j|ot ;  I  confess  to  j^  ^&^Xkmm*  I  AgsH  either  ran  away  or  die  if 
1  was  bountl/' 
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We  talked  with  the  matroiL  She  had  never  known,  eke  said,  in 
her  experieoce,  such  a  remarkable  girl.  Tne  children  there  of  nine  or 
ten  years  were  often  as  old  as  yoong  women,  but  this  girl  was  an  ex- 
perieneed  woman.  The  offence,  however,  «he  had  no  doubt  was  her 
first  We  obtained  her  release ;  and  one  of  «»,  Mr.  G.  walked  over 
to  her  house  or  cabin,  some  three  nniles  on  the  other  side^of  Williams- 
burg, in  order  that  she  might  see  her  parents  before  she  went  As  she 
walked  ak)iig,  she  looked  np  in  Mr.  O.'s  face  and  asked  thooghtfally 
why  wc  came  there  Ibr  her!  He  explained.  She  listened,  and  after 
a  little  while  said  in  broken  English,  ^Ihn^t  you  tkM  better fw  poor 
little  girU  to  die  than  live  He  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  said  some- 
thing about  a  good  God.  She  shookher  head.  ''No,  no  good  God. 
Why  am  I  sof  It  always  was  sa  Why  much  suffer  if  good  GodT 
He  told  her  they  would  get  her  a  supper,  and  in  the  morning  she 
ehonld  start  off  and  find  new  firieods.  She  became  gradually  almost 
Qugovemed— sobbed — wouM  like  to  die — even  threatened  suicide  in 
this  wiki  way.  Poor  girll  to  her  there  was  only  one  place  where  the 
wild  embittered  heart  could  rest  Kindness  and  calm  words  at  length 
made  her  more  reasonable.  After  much  trouble  they  reached  the 
home  or  the  den  of  the  poor  rag-pidcer.  Hie  parents  were  very 
grateful,  and  she  was  to  start  off  the  next  morning  to  a  country  home, 
where  perhaps  finally  the  parents  will  join  her. 

For  myself,  the  evening  shadow  seemed  more  somber,  and  the 
cheerful  home-lighto  less  cheerful,  as  I  walked  home  remembering 
such  a  history. 

Ye  who  are  happy,  whose  lives  have  been  under  sunshine  and  gen- 
tle influences,  around  whom  Affection  and  Piety  and  Love  have 
watched,  as  ye  gather  in  cheerful  dreles  these  autumn  evenings,  think 
of  these  bitter  and  friendless  children  of  the  poor  in  the  great  city. 
But  few  have  such  ek)quent  expression  as  this  poor  giri,  yet  all  inarti- 
culately feeL  There  are  sad  histories  beneath  this  gay  world — lives 
over  which  is  the  veiy  shadow  of  death.  God  be  thanked  there  is  a 
Heart  which  feds  for  them  all,  where  every  pang  and  groan  wiU  find  a 
sympathy,  whidi  will  one  day  right  the  wrong,  and  bring  back  the 
light  over  human  life.  Hie  day  is  short  for  us  all;  but  for  some 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  thought  when  we  come  to  lay  down  our  heads  at 
last,  that  we  have  eased  a  few  aching  hearts,  and  brought  peace  and 
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new  hope  to  the  dark  tives  of  those  whom  men  bad  fioigottea  or 
caat  ouL 


Jan.  1854. — Strange,  the  waife  that  are  thrown  here  from  the  Eu- 
ropean shores !  Two  daric-eyed  boys,  with  a  foreign  cast  of  feature, 
entered  the  office  to-daj. 
They  did  not  speak  Eng^.  I  addressed  them  ia  Oerman: 
Where  are  you  from!"  Weare  jvst  from  Croeoir,  sir."  WhatI 
Poles  f ^  Yes,  mein  Herr ;  we  left  because  the  Austrian  Emperor 
was  recruiting  for  the  mUitair,*^  He  takes  boys  then  fur  the  army  f 
Ach,  yes,  sir,  every  one  for  the  war  thai  he  can  find  ;  and  he  sends 
them  to  Hungary,  and  then  the  Hungarians  come  to  Poland."  The 
oldest  led  the  conversation,  a  lad  of  about  thirteen  years ;  the  other 
was  about  twelve,  and  vpoke  with  great  spirit.  I  asked  how  be  learned 
German  so  well.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  said^  We  can  not  speak 
Polish  now  there,  sir — ^nothing  but  German.  It  is  all  Austrian  now.** 
An  Bmigration-sodety  bad  given  them  the  means  to  come  over.  Iliey 
had  no  money  and  no  friends,  except  a  brother  out  of  employ,  like 
themselves.  Still  they  seemed  hopeful  and  cheery.  They  were  jew- 
elers* boys,  and  the  youngest  could  take  a  watch  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  now. 

We  sent  them  to  a  jeweler^s  down-town,  and  through  various  as- 
sistance they  have  secured  places. 


January,  1854. — A  Sabbath-school  visitor  brought  up  a  pretty 
Irish  girl,  of  about  nineteen  yean. 

She  was  very  neat  and  nice,  the  visitor  said,  when  he  first  saw  her, 
in  a  poor  den  in  Washington  street  Now  her  dress  was  bedraggled, 
her  fine  black  hair  uncombed,  and  such  a  look  of  wildness  was  in  her 
eyes  as  caught  the  attention  at  onoe.  She  had  fisllen  out  of  work,  had 
pawned  her  dothes,  then  was  driven  into  the  street  by  her  landlady 
*^  because  she  was  a  Protestant,"  and  had  slept  two  nights  in  the 
station-house  I 
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Poor  thing  1  a1mo6t  maddeDed  in  the  hard  battle  of  the  streets  for 
mere  life  I  She  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  she  would 
toodi  nothing  until  her  fiUe  was  settled.  An  honest,  pure  girl,  evi- 
dently. Of  course  there  were  fiimilies  enough  in  the  country  who 
wottld  be  very  glad  of  such  a  help ;  and  she  was  sent  to  a  iund  farmer 
in  Connecticut,  who  has  already  taken  one  of  our  boys. 


Jean.  16. — Four  Oerman  boys  are  sent  to  the  office  by  the  warden 
of  the  Essex-Market  prison,  lliey  are  intelligent-looking,  strong  boy.>, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 — ^not  vicious  or  degraded,  yet  havitijo: 
reported  themseU'es  to  the  prison  because  without  home  or  work.  h 
was  a  pi^f"  the  warden  said,  to  send  them  to  BlackwelFs  iBlanJ, 
where  they  would  only  become  corrupted,  and  instead  of  vagrants  be 
something  worse."  A  hopefiil  look  lights  up  the  honest  German 
laces,  as  we  tell  them  that  we  can  find  places  for  them  and  a  chance 
to  make  men  of  themselves.  Two  are  sent  to  a  farm  in  Delaware, 
and  two  to  a  manufactory  in  Connecticut  It  was  probably  the  turn- 
iog-point  with  them,  so  fiur  as  society  is  concerned.  The  course  is 
plain  and  clear  in  the  great  dty — ^vagrancy,  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
a  petty  theft,  and  a  term  in  the  dtj  prison.  Some  additional  lessons 
learned  there  in  debauchery  and  roguery— a  wilder  and  bolder  life  of 
crime,  the  stern  punishment  of  the  law  again,  and  now  desperation 
and  riot ! 

The  end  too  often— one  of  those  gloomy  scenes  whose  saa  knell 
reaches  our  ears  almost  every  week — the  execution  of  the  young 
malefiM^tor. 


[translated.] 

Tht  fcUavoing  ts  from  one  of  them^  tent  to  Delaware. 

**  Near  Oamoen — Delaware. 
*^Mo9t  HoncTtd  Sir:  Agreeabiy  to  your  wishes,  I  seize  my  pen 
and  make  you  the  following  communication : — 

and  T.  arrived  here,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jl.,  Friday  before  last, 
where  we  were  received  very  kindly.       *      *       *       I  like  it 
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far  better  here  than  in  a  great  citj,  where  every  vice  and  sin  have 
their  seats.    I  have  engaged  myself  to  remain  here  five  years,  Ac, 

*  *  *  *  "  Thanking  you  finally  for  your  affectionate 
help  from  a  miserable  life,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  from  im- 
minent ruin,  I  take  the  liberty  of  begging  you  to  send  me  kindly  a 
German  Bible,'*  &o. 


Jan,  1854. — Another  homeless  boy^ — a  news-boy — quick,  shrewd 
and  impudent,  but  weakened  now  by  hunger.  Has  not  slept  in  a 
house  for  a  year  ;  lies  down  in  boxes  or  printing-house  alleys,  or  in 
the  court  near  the  press-rooms. 

He  was  brought  up  by  a  missionary  who  had  met  him  in  a  wretched 
condition.  He  told  the  missionary  ^  he  was  tired  of  loafing.**  He 
says  he  has  sometimes  made  |3  a  Sunday,  by  the  Sunday  papers ; 
but  generally  they  do  not  average  more  than  two  or  three  shillings  a 
day. 

The  smartest  boys  live  on  the  others  by  gambling,  and  can  make 
from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day.    This  is  mostly  by  pitching  cents. 

pitching  to  the  hub,**  ^  spanning,"  and  back-hand.**  They  all  go 
to  the  theatres,  and  don*t  often  save  much.  They  get  the  Times  and 
Tribune  for  eighteen  cents  a  dozen,  or  at  a  discount  of  twenty-five 
per  cent. ;  the  Sun  for  eight  cents  a  dosen,  or  with  thirty-three  per 
cent,  discount. 

They  make  most  on  the  two-eent  and  six-cent  papers.  He  had  got 
stuck,**  he  said ;  could  not  sell  his  papers,  and  of  course  had  no  capital 
for  the  next  day ;  and  so  went  on  until  he  was  in  the  half-starved  con- 
dition in  which  this  gentleman  found  him.  We  fed  him  and  sent  him 
to  a  place  where  he  will  be  well  provided  for. 


[OFTICI  JOURNAL.] 

JuUa  L  ,  fifteen  years — Irish  Catholic — orphan.   Father  was  a 

plasterer  ;  mother  a  bonnet  maker.  Father  died  three  yean  ago; 
mother  one  year.    Lived  in  Eighteenth  street    After  mother  died, 
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Jttlia  took  her  two  brothere,  twelve  and  three  jean  old,  and  her  sister, 
dgbt  years,  and  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Eighteenth  street.  Slept  on  straw 
tnd  begged  cold  victuals.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  ^  took  sick'' — had 
"pains  in  the  bones,**  and  died,  and  the    City  Hall  buried  them  !  " 

Jttfia  cannot  r^fad  or  write.    Sent  to  Mis.  ^  E.  W  ^  Gonp. 

What  a  history  of  loneliness,  poverty  and  despair,  in  these  few 
items! 

KXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  ONB  OF  THE  VISITORS. 

AfTiL  25IA. — A  cold,  raw,  wet  day,  passing  up  Second  street,  near 
Fust  Avenue,  I  saw  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  half  exposed  under  a  cart 
box.  Bending  down  I  looked  in.  A  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  well 
formed,  a  good  head,  with  a  large  beautiful  eye,  was  making  himself 
reidy  for  breakfast  From  a  deep  pocket  of  his  long  coat  he  brought 
np  a  dry  crust,  from  the  other  he  pulled  out  a  dirty  package  and 
began  unwrapping  a  bit  of  paper,  then  a  rag,  and  so  on  for  several 
Isyers  till  he  came  to  a  bone,  which  he  gnawed  like  a  dog.  When  I 
spoke  he  started,  hid  his  bone  under  his  coat,  and  looked  up,  trembling 
with  fright.  It  required  patience  and  kindness  to  draw  him  from 
bis  hiding  place  and  coax  out  his  story.  Hai'nt  got  no  dither.'^ 
How  long  has  he  been  dead  t  He  aint  dead,  sir ;  but  I  don't  know 
where  he  is.  He  breaks  up  mother,  sir,  and  we«can*t  live  anywhere.^ 
Now,  mother  dont  live ;  she  works  out,  sir.**  But  where  do  you  stay  t 
''I  don't  know.**  Where  did  you  stay  last  night!  ^' A  woman  in 
Sixth  Street  took  me  in  this  week.** 

I  went  with  John  to  Sixth  Street.  In  a  small  back  yard  was  an 
American  woman,  sawing  boards.  One  of  her  little  boys  was  splitting 
and  packing  it  into  a  basket  strapped  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  younger 
brother,  who  was  about  starting  out  to  cry  chips  through  the  streets. 
Do  you  know  this  poor  boy  f  Yes,  sir,  he  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago;'' — ^aod  she  plied  her  saw  agun.  I  interrupted  her,  and  she  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  herself.  I  married  a  merchant  in  Albany. 
My  father  was  a  merchant — he  opposed  my  marriage.  My  husband 
began  to  drink ;  things  grew  worse ;  we  fiuled  and  came  to  New  York 
fcr  abame.  My  husband  is  drunk  now.  You  can  see  him  on  the 
&)or  if  yon  go  up  stairs,"  and  she  turned  around  to  saw,  while  the 
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tears  dropped  down  on  the  wood.  Qa%'e  you  any  children  f  Yes. 
sir,  these  are  mj  boys,  and  I  have  three  other  children,  smaller/ 
Why  did  you  take  in  this  street  boy  f  "  t  couldn't  help  it,  sir ;  I 
should  be  sorry  for  the  mother  that  could  shut  the  door  in  such  a  face 
as  that  No,  my  husband  kicked  him  down  stairs,  but  I  called  him 
up  when  C  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  I  wake  up 
the  boy  and  send  him  out  with  his  breakfast  before  my  hasband  is 
up.  No,  sir,  John  is  nothing  to  me,  but  I  have  seen  his  drunken 
mother,  and  I  know  the  boy  has  no  home.  Isn*t  it  strange,  sir  t 
You  see  me  and  my  barefooted  boys,  yet  every  poor  thing  in  New 
York  comes  to  us,  though  we  are  poorer  than  all  the  rest."  '*Fido 
Fido,  come  here,"  and  a  little  dog  came  barking  down  stairs.  A 
few  weeks  ago  that  dog  came  and  whined  at  my  door.  I  opened  it, 
and  he  hobbled  in  with  a  broken  leg,  almost  starved.  We  were  hun- 
gry, but  I  fed  him — ^the  children  were  willing,  sir,  and  bound  up  hi^ 
leg.  He*s  well  now,  and  as  happy  as  any  dog.  Not  long  after  that 
a  lean  horse  lay  down  just  here  in  the  street  He  was  a  poor  old 
fellow  turned  off  to  die.  I  suppose  he  couldn't  work  any  more.  Ed- 
ward told  me  of  him,  and  I  went  down  with  some  water.  It  did  him 
good,  but  he  couldn't  get  up.  Then  I  brought  down  some  meal — 
was  just  making  a  pudding  for  supper,  and  took  out  my  part  of  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  horse.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  horse  look  at 
me. 

Yes,  I  am  poor.  God  knows  I  have  little  to  spare ;  but  I  hope 
never  to  be  so  poor  that  I  can't  help  all  that  are  poorer  than  wc  are.'' 
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CHILDEEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


Thb  greatest  danger  that  can  threaten  a  country  like  oure,  is  from 
the  existence  of  an  ignorant,  debased,  permanently  poor  class,  in  the 
great  ciUes.  It  is  still  more  threatening  if  this  class  be  of  foreign 
birth,  and  of  different  habits  from  those  of  our  own  people.  The 
members  of  it  come  at  length  to  form  a  separate  population.  They 
embody  the  lowest  passions  and  most  thriftless  habits  of  the  commu- 
nity. Tliey  corrupt  the  honest  classes  of  working  poor  who  are  around 
them.  The  expenses  of  police,  of  prisons,  of  charities  and  means  of 
relief,  arise  mostly  from  them.  The  very  condensing  of  their  number 
within  a  small  space,  seems  to  stimulate  their  bad  tendencies.  The 
isolation  or  selfishness  which  is  almost  a  necessity  of  city  life,  removes 
them  from  the  good  influence  of  those  who  would  aid  them.  They 
are  liable  to  be  played  upon  by  demagogues,  and,  in  the  close  contest 
of  parties,  they  may  easily  turn  the  balance  of  an  election.  If  their 
numbers  be  large,  times  of  great  want  or  excitement  may  call  them 
out  in  ungovemed  license,  to  seize  upon  the  luxuries  which  surround 
them,  but  which  they  are  never  allowed  to  taste.  The  Indulgence, 
which  has  so  long  been  chained  down  by  poverty,  can  easily  burst 
forth  into  Rapine.  Neither  liberty  nor  property  would  be  safe  in 
such  hands. 
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That  Bucli  a  olaas  has  been  gradnally  growing  np  in  New  York 
daring  the  last  twenty  years,  to  immense  numbers,  no  one  who  knows 
the  dty  can  doubt  Our  own  operations,  now  finishing  the  second 
year,  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the  statistics  furnished  the  last 
year,  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  number  of  this  class,  are  not 
exaggerated ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  eyil,  and  its  distance  from  the 
usual  modes  of  cure,  are  greater  even  than  we  supposed.  We  become 
convinced  that  all  the  operations  of  charity  in  the  dty,  reach  only  a 
portion  of  this  misery. 

And  yet,  our  experience  has  also  taught  us,  that  this  crowd  of  poor, 
unhappy,  dissolute  people,  is  made  up  of  individaalB  debased  by  their 
own  &ult,  or  made  wretched  by  circumstances,  who  can  be  influenced. 

We  have  attempted  directly  to  reach  but  one  portion  of  them — ^the 
children — ^believing  that  efibrt  for  them  is  the  most  hopeful  and  prac- 
tical, and  that,  through  them,  the  parents  can  best  be  affected.  Our 
objects  have  been,  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  vagrant  and 
poor  children  of  the  street,  boys  and  girls ;  of  those  engaged  in  the 
petty  out-door  trades ;  those  who  beg,  or  pilfer,  or  pick  the  streets 
for  a  living,  and  those  who  are  driven  by  homelessness  and  poverty 
to  the  prison,  or  who  are  confined  there  for  petty  crimes.  The 
feeling  with  those  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  is  that  childhood  is 
never  to  be  despaired  of;  that  the  habits  and  passions  of  the  street 
boy  or  girl,  can  never  be  beyond  the  reach  of  kindly  or  religious 
influences,  and  that  their  &ults  are  to  be  mildly  judged,  in  memory 
of  the  pressing  temptations  and  the  hard  circumstances  which  have 
surrounded  them. 

How  few  can  know,  who  have  not  been  personally  familiar  with  it, 
the  real  condition  of  children  of  this  class.  To  have  no  home,  but  only 
some  lodging-house  cellar,  or  a  comer  of  a  garret  in  which  to  lie ;  to 
be  cold,  and  drenched,  ^nd  hungry  all  day,  pushed,  and  kicked,  and 
beaten ;  to  hav^  the  child's  eager  want  for  affection  and  love,  and  to 
receive  only  abuse  or  neglect ;  to  hunger  in  vain  for  knowledge ;  to 
know  religion  and  churches  as  things  only  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
to  creep  back  each  ni^t  to  the  filthy  lair,  only  to  expect,  on  the  next 
day,  the  same  cLeeriees  round. 

If  a  girl,  to  crush  and  smother  all  giHlsh  instincts ;  to  mingle 
among  bad  men  and  in  bold  scenes;  to  pick  over  the  dirty  streeti,  or, 
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saddeBt  of  all,  to  eke  out  a  narrow  living  by  a  child's  debasement 
This  it  is  to  be  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  a  populous  city. 

It  is  this  dass  which  we  have  sought  to  aid  by  our  Association. 

Our  plan,  based  on  a  few  principles,  has  been  capable  of  being 
Applied  in  different  directions.  It  is  that  no  relief  can  be  of  permanent 
value  to  society,  or  to  the  poor  themselves,  without  influence  in  some 
form,  on  character  ;  either  partial,  through  industrial  aud  moral  agen- 
cies, or  thorough  and  lasting,  through  religious  motives.  Accordingly, 
the  Boys'  Sunday  Meetings,  the  teachings  in  the  Industrial  School 
and  the  words  of  our  Visitors  in  their  ministrations,  have  given  the 
basis  to  onr  influence,  which  we  have  sought  to  perfect,  by  what  we 
regard  as  the  great  and  especial  work  of  the  Society — the  entire 
changing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  children,  by  sending  them  to 
new  homes  in  the  country.  It  is  evident  often  that  no  human  power 
can  save  one  of  these  street  children,  if  it  is  left  in  its  own  circumstan- 
ces. An  unhealthy  neighborhood,  a  squalid  or  a  dissolute  home,  evil 
companions  and  vile  parents,  unite  to  surround  the  little  one  with 
such  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  crime,  that  very  few  can  escape 
the  effects  of  it. 

Such  children  cannot  all  be  shut  up  in  Asylums,  and  indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  they  are,  even  in  the  best  Institutions,  improved, 
by  the  crowding  of  numbers  together.  We  have  wished  to  make 
every  kind  or  religious  family,  who  desired  the  responsibility,  an 
Aj^lum  or  a  Reformatory  Institution,  for  the  vagrant  child  ;  and,  in 
the  most  effectual  way,  by  individual  influence,  by  throwing  about 
I  he  wild,  neglected  little  outcast  of  the  streets,  the  love  and  gentleness 
of  home,  and  by  bringing  him  up  to  honest,  healthy  labor. 

It  is  a  simple  plan,  but  it  is  capable  of  forming  almost  another 
world  for  the  young  city  vagrant ;  the  bov  or  girl  whom  sad  fortune 
brings  to  birth  amid  the  miasmata  of  vice  and  filth,  which  a  city  en- 
genders. It  gives  him  pure  country  air,  instead  of  the  gases  of  sewers, 
and  the  exhalations  of  filthy  lodging  houses ;  trees,  and  fields,  and 
harvests,  in  place  of  the  narrow  alleys,  the  drink-cellars,  and  the 
thieves'  haunts  of  a  poor  quarter.  It  starts  him  in  life,  where  those 
around  him  will  further  him  to  virtue  and  industry,  instead  of  drag- 
ging him  down.  It  gives  him  a  £ur  chance  in  the  hard  struggle  of 
the  worid.   Hia  fint  drcumatanoea  will  fitvor  his  being  an  honeat 
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man.  It  helps  to  solve,  in  the  only  feasible  mode,  the  great  economic 
problem  of  poverty  in  our  cities,  for  it  sends  future  laborers  where 
they  are  in  demand,  and  relieves  the  over-crowded  market  in  the  city. 

Our  second  year's  experience  has,  of  course,  modified  many  of  our 
plans  and  expectations.  The  providing  of  labor  for  the  children,  on 
any  large  scale,  has  been  checked  by  the  almost  unexampled  depression 
of  all  industrial  branches,  during  the  last  year.  None  have  been 
willing  to  undertake  a  new  business,  or  to  employ  more  hands  during 
such  a  crisis.  We  still  hope,  however,  in  the  future,  to  carry  out  our 
plans.  We  would  induce  some  mechanic  or  manufacturer  in  the  city, 
to  open  a  trade  which  should  employ  boys  or  girls,  whom  we  alone 
would  have  the  power  of  sending  to  the  establishment  They  should 
be  taken  from  the  unemployed  poor.  The  charity,  at  first,  would 
consist  in  the  assistance  we  should  give  to  the  enterprise,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  of  the  workshop,  or  of  the  wages  of  the  foreman ; 
but,  in  a  short  time,  we  would  expect  it  to  be,  in  all  monied  respects, 
a  business  enterprise ;  our  only  share  being  the  moral  influence  over 
the  children.  If  this  can  be  undertaken  without  interfering  to  an 
injurious  degree  in  the  regular  laws  of  business,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  employing  numbers  of  miserable  children,  who  now  cannot 
be  sent  into  ^he  country,  or  be  influenced  in  any  other  way.  The  IV. 
and  VII.  Wards  alone  have  hundreds  of  these  boys,  who  are,  at 
present,  only  a  pest  to  the  city.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  business 
men  of  these  districts,  would  aid  liberally  in  any  enterprise,  to  employ 
the  idle  and  thieving  lads  of  their  streets. 

Better,  however,  than  any  work  of  a  society,  would  be  the  attempt 
of  a  business  man,  who  has  children  in  his  employ,  and  who  believes 
in  his  responsibility  to  God  for  their  improvement,  to  mingle  instruc- 
tion with  his  business,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done  by  Mr. 
Wilson,*  in  Price's  Candle  Factory,  London,  and  to  raise  up  intelli- 
gent and  Christian  men  fi^m  his  own  ^  hands.** 

*  The  facts  in  regard  to  this  enterprise  are  simply  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
undertaken  to  apply  the  parest  Christian  principles  to  his  relations  with  his 
workmen.  He  has  opened,  in  the  Factory,  Schools  and  a  Chapel,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  their  children,  and  has  supplied  them  with  means  and  a  place  for 
healthlol  amusement  He  sends  the  boys,  for  three  weeks  in  the  snmmer,  to 
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In  the  main,  oar  various  enterprises  have  been  unexpectedly  suo^ 
ceseful.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  in  a  year  of  such  business 
restrictions,  we  should  be  supplied  with  means ;  nor,  on  any  broad 
view,  could  wo  expect  that  so  many  undertakings,  which  were  mostly 
experiments,  should  prove  practicable,  and  be  approved  by  the  public. 
But  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  nearly  double  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
have  been  received  this  year,  over  those  hist  year,  and  that  almost 
treble  the  number  of  children  have  been  sent  into  the  country. 


BOYS'  MEETINGS. 


The  "  Boys'  MBBTiNas" — ^Many  of  which  have  been  started  and 
are  maintained  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Association,  are 
doing  a  thorough  work  among  the  poor  boys  of  the  docks  and  tlie 
low  streets.  Their  effort  is  to  teach  every  Sunday,  in  an  informal 
manner,  the  simplest  truths  of  morality  and  Christianity.  Two  new 
Meetings  have  been  opened,  by  the  aid  of  some  of  our  associates ; 
one  in  the  Industrial  School  Rooms,  22  Oliver  Street ;  another  in  the 
Public  School  Building,  in  Greenwich  Street,  near  Vandam.  This 
last  had,  till  lately,  a  rather  stormy  experience ;  being  frequented  by 
a  crowd  of  short  boys"  and  dock  rowdies,  who  have  sought  to  break 
it  up.  In  the  first  meetings,  the  Police  were  necessary  to  keep  order. 
Now,  however,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  a  little  crowd  of  ragged  boys 
may  be  seen  gathered  in  the  seats,  listening  most  intently  to  some 
simple  parable  or  story,  which  shall  tell  of  Christ,  or  of  the  solemn 
duties  that  &11  upon  every  one,  even  the  poorest  on  the  earth. 

Besides  these,  two  or  three  new  Meetings  have  been  started  by 

the  sea-side;  he  has  introduced  order,  and  clesnlineei,  and  eobriety  among 
them,  and  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  xgoet  simple  and  earnest 
religions  influenee.  All  this  has  eost  unremitting  labor,  and  his  pocket  some 
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others.*  The  great  difficulty  on  the  whole,  of  the  Meetings,  has  been 
that  the  influence  is  oonlined  to  one  day  of  the  week.  This  has 
been  obviated,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  daily  ministrations  of  our 
Visitors.*'  These  gentlemen  have  each  a  separate  district  or  quarter, 
under  their  charge.  They  go  from  house  to  house,  searching  every 
shanty,  and  every  poor  tenant  lodging-house.  They  become  fiuniliar 
with  the  &milies,  and  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Public  Schools,  or  to  the  Industrial  Schools.  They  find  the  homeless 
and  neglected  children,  and  take  them  to  the  Central  Office,  to  be 
sent,  after  the  approval  of  parents,  to  farms,  or  shops,  or  £unilies  in 
the  country.  They  search  out  the  cells  of  the  Prison  and  the  Police 
Station,  and  even  rescue  some  just  falling  into  houses  of  crime.  The 
poor  wandering  boy,  and  the  begging  girl  of  the  garret,  come  soon  to 
know  them.  They  feel  that  in  these  gentlemen  they  will  always  find 
a  friend ;  and  when  hunger  and  bitter  desperation  have  been  urging 
them  on  to  crime  or  to  ruin,  these  Visitors  have  not  unfrequently  been 
able  to  put  in  the  saving  hand.  Their  business  and  occupation  is  to 
be  the  friends  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  visits  made> 
during  the  year  by  our  Visitors,  amount  to  about  11,432;  by  Mr. 
Gerry,  3,025;  Mr.  Bogen,  2,809;  Mr.  Brace,  2,513;  Mr.  Smith, 
1,615 ;  Mr.  Root,  475  ;  Mr.  Macy,  460;  Mr.  Hyde,  230  ;  Mr.  Tracy, 
215.  The  number  of  persons  visited,  is  estimated  at  about  33,000. 
The  names  and  districts  are:  Rev.  Mr.  Gerry,  in  the  IV.  Ward; 
Rev.  Mr.  Bogen,  in  the  German  quarter,  near  Houston  and  Willett 
Streets ;  Messrs.  £.  P  Smith,  N.  A.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Root,  of  the 

*The  Boys*  Meetings  now  in  operstion  in  the  city,  are:  (1)  in  118  Avenue 
D;  attendance,  100—176;  (2)  196  Monroe  St;  attendance,  120—175;  (8) 
Sixth  St.,  near  2d  Avenue ;  attendance,  100 — 160 ;  (4)  Greenwich  St,  near 
Vandam ;  attendance,  76 — 160 ;  (6)  Broome  St,  between  SheriiF  and  Willett; 
attendance,  100—160;  (6)  Oliver  St;  attendance,  60—100;  (7)  Amos  St; 
attendance,  60— 100;  (8)  Laurene  St;  attendance,  100-120 ;  (9)  Broadway, 
near  SOth  Street,  and  (10)  East  end  of  Twelfth  St;  attendance,  200— 25a 

In  all  these  Meetings,  little  papen  for  children,  The  Child's  Paper, 
and  Temperance  papers,  are  distributed  among  the  children,  and  by  them 
are  scattered  through  the  homes.  Daring  the  last  year,  a  Singing  Boo^ 
espedally  designed  for  the  use  of  such  Meetings  and  for  the  Industrial 
Sehooli,  has  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  Aseoeiatiiin.  II 
is  paUiahed  by  MeisnL  Ivison  it  Fhinney,  178  Folton  Street 
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Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  West  side,  near  28th  Street ; 
Mr.  J.  Macy,  formerly  on  the  West  side,  near  40th  Street,  row  engaged 
in  the  OflBce ;  and  Mr.  Tracy,  Superintendent  of  the  News  Boys' 
Lodging  House,  in  the  L  Ward. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Schools  for  girls,  oiganized  in  connection  with  the  Societyt 
are  four  in  namber.  Two  more  have  been  placed  under  the  snper- 
Tinon  of  the  Association,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  making 
six  schools,  and  some  eight  hundred  vagrant  or  needy  young  girls, 
brought  under  our  operations  during  the  last  year.  These  Industrial 
Schools,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  public  schools ;  but  to  be,  as  it  were,  preparatoiy  to  them,  and 
to  reach  a  class  who  are  at  prevent  below  the  influence  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  found  that  a  vast  number  of  littie  girls  are  em- 
ployed over  the  whole  city,  in  begging,  street  picking,  or  petty 
pilfering.  Their  small  earnings  frequently  enable  the  parents  to  meet 
the  expense  of  supporting  their  diildrea ;  and  this  is  the  general  ex- 
cuse for  not  schooling  them.  The  foreign  poor  too,  are  very  insensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  education ;  and  they  need,  what  our  Visitors  have 
tried  to  be,   Missionaries  of  Education'*  among  them. 

These  poor  girls,  living  in  the  street,  are  exposed  to  great  dangers. 
They  become  bold,  ungoverned,  careless — used  to  foul  language  and 
vile  scenes — ^without  any  pure  or  kind  influences  to  hold  them  back. 
We  find  them  quick  and  shrewd,  and  easy  to  learn,  but  supeifidal, 
volatile,  with  violent  pasuons,  chasing  one  another  through  their 
heart  without  the  least  control,  and  habituated  to  the  ooanest  ex- 
pression of  them. 
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The  ladies  and  our  Visiton  who  have  organized  these  Schools, 
have  gone  around  in  the  most  needy  quarters,  and  have  selected  the 
poorest  children,  or  have  met  them  begging  in  the  streets.  They 
have  offered  the  inducement  of  a  dinner,  the  clothes  which  the  child 
should  earn,  and  a  chance  of  learning  sewing,  or  some  trade,  which 
should  by  and  by  support  her. 

This  little  aid  often  balances  to  the  mother,  the  pennies  the  girl 
would  earn  in  the  street.  Then  there  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  poor^ 
est  mother,  some  conscience  of  her  duty,  some  affection,  which 
leads  her  to  hope  that  her  child  may  be  better  and  happier  than 
she  has  been  herself.  These  motives  have  been  employed  by 
the  ladies ;  and  the  result  has  been  in  most  instances,  that  the  schools 
have  filled  up  with  these  wild  children  of  the  street,  faster  than  there 
were  room  or  means  with  which  to  care  for  them.  Whatever  has 
been  done  this  last  year,  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  little 
wandering  and  begging  girls  of  our  city,  through  the  Industrial 
Schools,  is  to  be  ascribed  especially  and  principally  to  the  women  ot 
New  York.  They  have  come  from  great  distances,  through  all  kinds 
of  inclement  weather,  often  every  day,  leaving  pleasures  and  occupa- 
tions, to  these  Schools,  to  give  their  personal  aid  in  raising  up  the 
wretched  outcast  children.  It  has  been  no  play,  or  mere  ''rose 
water*'  benevolence.  The  children  have  been  bad-tempered,  filthy, 
infested  with  vermin,  and  sometimes  impudent  and  ungrateful.  Tlie 
work  has  required  a  great  patience,  and  a  continued  self-devotion. 
Beside  such  charity,  the  gift  of  money  is  easy  and  pleasant.  The 
labor,  however,  has  already  borne  rich  fruits.  Schools  which,  like 
that  in  the  IV.  Ward,  began  in  ungovernable  disorder  and  riot,  now 
often  seem  like  attentive,  affectionate  family-schools. 

The  girls  are  cleaner,  better-behaved;  swearing  and  obscene  lan- 
guage have  been  dropped.  They  can  read  and  sew ;  some  can  write ; 
sweet  songs  of  purity  and  religion  are  learned,  which  are  sung  again 
in  their  squalid  homes.  A  purer  and  kindlier  expression  has  seated 
itself  on  many  faces.  Some  have  been  sent  away  to  new  homes  in 
the  country;  some  to  the  public  schools.  A  few  indeed,  whom  the 
School  never  firmly  grasped  in  its  influence,  have  dropped  away  to 
the  prisons  or  the  dens  of  crime ;  yet  even  with  them,  there  is  still  a 
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bond  to  those  who  will  be  always  readj  to  help  them  to  what  is 
purer  and  better.  Even  the  ontcast  girl  will  feel,  there  are  a  few  who 
will  never  utterly  abandon  her.  The  moat  important  influence  in  the 
Schools  has  undoubtedly  been  from  the  instruction  of  the  volunteer 
teachers.  The  very  refinement  which  position  and  education  have 
given  them,  and  their  intellectual  culture,  have  gained  tbem  a  won- 
derful influence  over  these  poor  creatures.  The  police  and  the  shop- 
keepers tell  us  that  already  a  difference  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  petty 
crimes  and  the  street  begging  by  children,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  schools. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  fruit  This  work  has  often  blessed  the  giver,  as 
much  as  the  receiver.  It  is  the  great  evil  of  our  city  life  that  classes 
become  so  separated.  Union  Square  or  the  Avenues  know  as  little  of 
Water  Street  or  Gheny  Street,  as  if  they  were  different  cities.  The 
poor  and  the  rich  are  forming  almost  castes  toward  one  another. 
These  Schools  make  one  link  between  them.  No  lady  can  long  attend 
these  classes ;  hear  the  little  stoiy  of  the  rag  picker  or  the  b^^ar ;  be* 
come  &miliar  with  their  petty  joys  and  troubles,  and  afterwards  pass 
one  of  them  in  rags  and  dust  in  the  street,  as  indifferently  as  before. 
They  are  no  longer  parts  of  street  scenery  like  the  animals ;  they 
become  human  beings,  with  warm  hearts,  and  souls  formed  for  an 
immortal  destiny.  It  is  the  true  fruit  of  Christian  labor  for  the  needy. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  given  for  the  object  gained.  It  is  the  very  idea  of 
Christianity,  that  the  highest  acquisitions  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart— our  refinement,  and  culture,  and  civilization  should  be  conse- 
crated to  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  of  our  fellow  creatures.  It 
is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  men. 

The  plan  of  these  Schoob  has  l»een  to  devote  the  morning  hours  to 
common  English  branches  and  to  singing,  under  the  direction  of  sala- 
ried teachers,  aided  by  volunteer  teachers.  A  cheap  dinner  is  provided 
at  noon,  and  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  sewing,  or  some  industrial 
occupation.  Each  lady  has  her  own  class  and  hour ;  some  coming 
even  every  day  of  the  week.   The  Schools  are  the  IV.  Ward  School,* 

*  Mr.  Oerry,  to  whose  patient  devotioii  and  labor  the  saeeese  of  this  School 
is  io  miioh  owing,  gives  the  following  statistiei  about  the  children : 
Abont  one-eighth,  he  sayi^  are  orphans;  two-thirds,  half  orphans;  four 
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formerly  in  Rooeeyelt  Street,  now  transferred  to  22  Oliver  Street 
through  the  kindnees  of  Mr.  Mosks  H.  Grinnbll,  who  has  given  a 
house,  rent  free  for  three  years,  to  the  ladies  of  the  Association.  This 
School  has  numbered  270  members,  since  its  opening  in  December, 
1853 ;  48  of  the  children  have  found  places  in  the  countiy.  In  the 
HOtk  loonif  ctiDtchet  work  has  been  attempted,  as  well  at  the  mann- 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  are^  Ftret  Directre^,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Peck ;  Second,  Mrs.  K  D,  Morgan ;  Third,  Mtfis  0.  L.  an£Qn ;  Beci«- 
faiy,  Mis,  J.  Gray  f  IteMMr/Mtt.  Wlffivd  Bunker. 

A  lecoiid  iDdufitnat  School,  b  the  German  Bchool^  at  No,  14 
AYMiie  0.  Thb  has  contained^  during  the  last  year,  143  pupils^ 
noilfy  of  &$^^ffmim  m^  rag^plofcera,  and  poor  chHdren. 

Thirty 'two  have  been  sent  to  the  public  schooU,  aaii  tliirt) -five  to 
places  in  t^e  ooontzy,  or  to  stor^  The  Officers  are— First  Directresa, 
lirit fi  A^  B«ittf  m,  Mim.  £  R  WiUetIa;  Sd,  Mrs.  A.  H.  mbmt 
Secretary,  Mm.  Schuyler;  Treasurer,  Mrs,  R,  P.  Je^iks. 

A  third,  ifttlie  Eadson  Hiver  School,  at  No,  254  West  28th  street^ 
near  the  10th  avenue.  The  children  are  German  and  Irish,  from  the 
poor  tenement  houses  or  the  shanties  on  the  west  side  of  the  City. 
The  numher  of  scholars  has  been  1 87.  The  Officers  are — First  Direc- 
tress, Mrs.  John  B.  Church;  2d,  Mn.  W.  Rosevelt;  dd,  Mrs.  £. 
Dunlap  Smith;  Secretary,  Bin.  Robert  Ray;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Anable. 

A  fourth,  is  in  the  Methodist  Chapel  in  East  8  iTth  Street,  near  the 
2d  Avenue.  Number  of  pupils,  150;  mostly  from  the  hamlet  of 
shanties  on  Dutch  Hill,"  near  the  foot  of  42d  Street.  The  Officers 
are— First  Directress,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Atterbuiy ;  2d,  Miss  S.  S.  Phelps ;  Sd, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hatch ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Merriam ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Beers. 

This  school  has  been  temporarily  interrupted  through  want  of  funds, 
and  is  only  kept  up  on  the  Saturdays.  It  is  hoped  now  to  renew  it  on  a 
firm  foundation,  as  the  quarter  sorely  needs  such  an  influence. 

fifths  are  Gatholiet.  and  nearly  as  many  Irish.  There  are  twelve  Germany 
and  one  French  girl  in  the  Behool.  The  cause  of  the  great  poverty  in  the 
Ward,  he  estimate^  in  cn^half  the  oases,  to  be  intemperance.  Since  this 
School  opened,  Vagrancy,  among  children,  has  diminished  ftill  one-half  in 
the  Ward. 
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In  all  these  schools,  great  numbers  of  garments  have  been  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  children,  many  of  which  have  been  sent  from 
our  Office.  An  account  of  these  is  kept  at  each  school  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  state,  that  the  upper  story  of  the  house  so  kindly  presented 
bj  Mr.  Grinnell  to  the  IV.  Ward  School  Association,  has  been 
afforded  to  us  by  the  ladies  for  a  temporary  Lodg?ng-House  for 
vagrant  and  homeless  girls. 

The  Industrial  School  under  the  chaige  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, (Rev.  Dr.  BedelFs,)  was  also  connected  with  our  Society  during 
ihe  past  year.  Number  of  pupils,  80.  It  has  since  been  dropped, 
and  the  ladies  have  joined  the  17.  Ward  School.  In  addition,  the 
school  under  the  Calvary  Church,  (Rev.  Dr.  Hawks',)  was  associated 
with  us ;  our  Visitor,  Rev.  Mr.  Bogen,  collecting  scholars  and  labor- 
ing in  it.   Number  of  scholars,  70. 

Total  number  of  children  in  all  these  schools,  850. 


THE  NEWS  BOYS'   LODGING  HOUSE. 


The  enterprise,  whose  plan  was  only  sketched  in  our  last  Annual 
Report,  has  been  now  tested  for  nearly  a  year,  and  proved  singularly 
auooessfuL  The  class  of  news-boys  were  then  apparently  the  most 
wild  and  viciooa  set  of  lads  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  had  no  home, 
and  slept  under  steps,  in  boxes,  or  in  comers  of  the  printing-house 
stairways.  Others  lodged  in  filthy  beds,  in  the  back-side  of  low 
groceries.  They  were  dirty,  ragged,  impudent,  and  obscene;  and 
continoally,  from  want  of  means  or  for  petty  crimes,  were  falling  into 
the  station-houses  or  the  prisons.  Their  money,  which  was  easily 
earned,  was  more  quickly  spent  in  gambling,  theatres,  and  low 
pleasures,  for  which,  though  children,  they  had  a  man's  aptitude.  Of 
churches,  Sunday  schools,  or  even  public  schools,  most  of  them  had 
known  very  little. 

The  plan  proposed  to  the  publie  at  once  met  with  liberal  encourage 
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The  upper  story  of  the  Sun  buildings,  comer  of  Fulton  and  Nassau 
Streets,  was  taken  for  the  purpose :  one  part  fitted  up  for  a  bed-room, 
with  aooommodation  for  about  90  boys ;  the  rest  as  bath-room,  ofilce- 
room  for  the  Superintendent,  and  school-room.  The  latter  was  fur- 
nished with  seats  and  desks,  given  to  us  by  the  Public  School  Sodety, 
from  their  old  furniture.  A  library  and  numerous  maps  and  prints 
were  subsequently  presented  by  various  donors.  Lodgings  were 
let  for  six  cents,  a  night  The  whole  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  G.  Tract,  to  whose  good  judgment 
and  patient  kindness  is  due  the  great  influence  since  acquired 
over  the  boys,  and  their  manifest  improvement  At  the  first  opening 
of  the  Lodging-House,  it  was  made  the  condition  of  lodging,  that 
eveiy  boy  should  take  a  bath.  To  this  there  was  great  reluctance. 
Now  it  is  prized  as  a  privilege.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
beginning  in  keeping  the  lads  in  order,  or  getting  them  into  classes 
for  the  evening  school.  At  certain  times  the  effort  was  most  dis- 
couraging, and  it  seemed  useless  to  try  farther.  But  at  length  pa- 
tience, kindness,  and  good  sense,  prevailed.  Mr.  Tracy  began  to  get 
a  certain  influence.  The  boys  were  cleaner,  more  respectful,  and,  at 
least  in  the  rooms,  more  decent  in  language.  He  attended  to  their 
bodily  ailments ;  he  helped  them  sometimes  (though  rarely),  when 
unlucky,  with  their  papers ;  and,  above  all,  he  brought  continuously 
and  carefully  to  bear  on  them  the  strongest  conscientious  and  religious 
motives.  To  promote  economy,  he  contrived  a  table,  in  which  each 
boy  should  have  his  own  money-box  numbered,  where  his  earnings 
could  be  deposited ;  and  then,  before  a  general  meeting  of  them,  he 
laid  the  proposition  to  dose  the  Bank,"  as  it  was  called,  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  It  was  carried ;  and  the  opening  of  it,  at  the 
end  of  the  time  (two  months),  astonished  the  boys  with  the  amount 
of  deposits  accumulated.  The  money  was,  most  of  it,  usefully  spent 
for  clothes  for  the  winter.  This  has  given  the  first  taste  of  the  plea- 
sure of  saving. 

As  a  check  to  gambling,  the  game  of  chequers  was  introduced  with 
much  success,  serving  to  exercise,  harmlessly,  that  incessant  mental 
activity  and  love  of  venture  peculiar  to  the  dass. 

The  Library  has  been  used  by  a  considerable  number ;  and,  what 
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k  significant,  Uie  most  inatractiye  books,  with  esperienoes  of  real  life, 
have  been  the  most  popular. 

There  have  been  6,872  lodgers  at  the  rooms  during  the  year,  and 
408  different  boys.  The  usual  number  of  lodgcn  is  from  25  to  40. 
Many  oome  in  the  evenings  who  sleep  in  their  homes.  The  result  of 
it  all  is  very  happy.  The  news-boys  are  certainly  not  now  model 
little  boys;"  but  they  are  greatly  changed  from  their  condition  when 
we  first  knew  them.  They  oome  regularly  to  our  evening  school,  and 
the  informal  religious  meeting,  on  Sunday  evenings.  They  wear  clean 
shirts  and  dean  dothes.  Gambling  and  drinking  have  been  much 
left  off  by  them.  Their  language  and  behaviour,  though,  of  course^ 
never  to  be  put  into  the  formalities  of  better-trained  children,  is 
respectable.  A  number  have  been  started  in  other  brandies  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  more  sanng,  and  industrious,  and  cleanly ;  and  some 
oi  them  appear  to  have  felt  the  genial  religious  influence  which) 
without  technicality  or  formalism,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  bring 
about  them. 

We  have  not  wished  in  influendng  ihem,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
weaken  that  sturdy  independence  which  is  the  best  quality  of  the 
class,  nor  to  lessen  the  free,  natural  habits  of  the  boys,  any  fiuther 
than  our  own  comfort  requires. 

The  expenses  of  the  Lodging-House  during  ihe  last  year,  dating 
from  March  18,  its  opening,  have  been  $1,199  76  ;  including  salary 
of  Superintendent,  rent  of  room,  and  cost  of  outfit,  $1,069  23.  The 
receipts  from  lodgers  have  been  $397  56 ;  the  subscriptions  received 
for  it  have  amoimted  to  $989  90. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Dinuiro  the  last  year,  there  have  been  sent  by  our  Sodety  863  per- 
tons  to  the  country.  Of  these,  800  were  children,  48  men  and  19 
women.    Of  the  children,  about  422  were  girls,  and  376  boys. 
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Many  were  withoat  homes  orparente,  eome  from  prisons  and  station 
houses,  some  were  those  whom  their  parents  could  not  support,  and 
others  were  just  fidling  into  bad  ways.  In  nationalities,  220  wore  un- 
known, 227  Irish,  201  German,  143  American,  46  English,  11 
Hungarian,  6  Scotch,  4  French,  3  Jew,  1  Greek  and  1  Spaniard. 
They  were  sent,  226  to  Pennsylvania,  212  to  New  York  State,  144 
to  Connecticut,  64  to  New  Jersey,  52  to  Massachusetts,  31  to  Dela- 
ware, 13  to  Rhode  Istand,  12  to  Maine,  9  to  Ohio,  1  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, 7  to  Michigan,  and  the  remainder  mostly  to  the  Western  States. 

The  number  provided  with  places  in  the  dty  is  53 ;  18  boys  and 
85  girls. 

It  is  a  noticeable  thing,  that  during  this  year  of  poverty,  not  a 
single  colored  boy  has  come  under  the  operations  of  this  Society,  and 
only  two  during  the  two  years  of  our  labors.  Of  the  children  sent 
away,  6  were  from  the  Tombs  Prison ;  3  from  Blackwell's  Island  do. ; 
8  from  Easel  Market  do. ;  2  from  Jefferson  Market  do. ;  I  from  station; 
house ;  3  from  House  of  Refrige ;  and  42  from  the  Juvenile  Asylum. 
The  months,  and  the  corresponding  number  sent,  are  as  follows : 

February,  1854,  10 ;  Much,  55 ;  April,  66  ;  May,  40;  June,  71 ; 
July,  52;  August,  88;  September,  84;  October,  110;  November, 
104;  December,  34;  Januaiy,  1855,  08;  February,  35;  total,  800. 

In  addition,  our  German  Visitor  (Rev.  Mr.  Bogen)  is  just  conveying 
138  children — 66  boys  and  72  girls — ^in  fismiiies,  into  Pennsylvania, 
in  one  company.  This,  when  concluded,  will  increase  the  number  of 
children  sent  by  oflBoers  of  this  Assodation  into  the  country,  to  038, 
for  the  year  now  finishing. 

In  certain  individual  cases,  the  year's  experience  has  disappointed 
our  hopes.  There  are  children  in  whom  thoughtlessness,  malice,  and 
wild  passion,  seem  so  inwrought  in  their  very  organisation,  that  the 
most  &vorable  circumstances  have  no  effect  appreciable  upon  them. 
And  yet,  though  a  few  of  these  have  ran  away  from  their  new  homes, 
and  totally  disappeared  from  our  sight,  who  can  say  what  the  attempt 
alone  on  our  part  may  haifie  done  for  them  ?  It  is  something  to  the 
little  barbarian  of  the  street,  or  to  the  young  outcast  girl,  that  once  at 
least  in  tlieir  lives  a  human  being  has  felt  a  sympathy  for  them.  The 
nomber  of  those,  however,  has  been  very  small,  and  they  have  not 
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been  among  thoee  apparently  the  worst  Those  we  haye  taken  from 
prisons,  or  from  the  police,  have  usually  turned  out  well.  Among 
the  thousands  of  children  whom  we  have  had  to  do  with  this  last  year, 
there  have  not  been,  either  in  the  Schools  or  Meetings  here,  or  in  their 
new  homes,  more  than  four  or  five  palpable  instances  of  thieving 
children.  And  of  most — girls,  who  were  confirmed  beggars  and 
street  vagrants;  boys,  who  were  the  very  outcasts  of  the  streets^ 
children,  whose  parents  wer^  the  pesta  of  the  citjr — ^who  had  them- 
selves become  notorious  to  the  police  and  the  asylums  as  incorrigible 
subjects,  we  hear  very  cheering  and  encouraging  accounts. 

A  new  field  for  action,  kind  treatment,  better  circumstances,  and 
religious  influence,  have  combineii  to  prcnluce  the  wonderful  change. 
The  details  we  give  in  the  appendix.  We  have  now  connection  with 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  one  voluntary  agent  (Rev.  Mr. 
Townsend)  in  Iowa  city,  to  whose  care  already  many  children  have 
been  sent  But  we  especially  need  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
clergymen  and  benevolent  men  in  the  country.  They  can  do  no 
greater  charity  to  our  dty  than  by  supplying  workhouses  for  the 
houseless  poor  here. 

The  expense  and  receipts  of  tne  society  for  the  last  year  appear  in 
the  subjoined  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  number  of  children  clothed,  either  in  part  or  in  ^hole  by  the 
society,  up  to  February  22d,  is  between  8,000  and  4,000. 

In  reviewing  our  work  for  the  year,  there  is  one  point  which  seems 
to  stand  forth  especially  clear — that  is,  that  our  operations  are  saving 
to  the  State,  the  expense  and  punishment  of  crime  hereafter  by  its 
prevention  now.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  heavy  outlay  that  each 
little  begging  girl  in  an  Industrial  School,  should  cost  $8  or  $10  per 
annum  to  the  supporters  of  it  But  beside  the  fact  that  we  are 
feeding  and  clothing  a  poor  and  hungry  child,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered what  the  crime  of  each  may  hereafter  cost  the  city.  Even  a 
child  cannot  be  arrested,  held  in  the  Tombs,  tried,  and  afterwards 
confined  in  the  House  of  Refuge  for  a  year,  on  a  less  expense  than 
$175  or  $200. 
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One  girl,  who  was  for  a  ahort  time  in  the  IV.  Ward  school,  and 
then  was  withdrawn  from  its  influence,  and  suhaequently  imprisoned, 
it  is  estimated,  will  cost  the  city  before  her  punishment  is  over  nearfy 
half  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  school  for  150  scholars. 

Eight  boys,  now  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  known  to  us  in  a  certain 
vile  locality,  whom  earlier  good  influences  might  have  saved  to  society 
— as  many  of  their  comrades  have  been  saved — will  «ost  this  City, 
even  in  these  their  first  years  of  punishment,  almost  double  the  whole 
expense  of  our  News  Boys'  Lodging-House,  or  nearly  $2,200;*  and 
in  this  estimate  cannot  be  reckoned  the  future  losses  and  damage  they 
will  inevitably  occasion  to  the  property  of  the  City,  and  the  expenses 
of  future  trials  and  punishment. 

In  England,  where  these  statistics  are  much  more  accurately  col- 
lected, Mr.  Seijeant  Adams,  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  estimated  the  expenses  to  the  public  of  30  boys,  sentenced  in  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  in  1846.  The  property  stolen  by  these  lads 
amounted  only  to  about  $792 ;  the  cost  of  prosecution  was  sjaoxit 
$2,229 ;  of  their  maintenance  in  prison,  near  $4,828 ;  making  the 
expense  of  these  80  boys  to  the  Government,  in  one  year,  of  over 
$7,000;  and  then  of  transportation  to  36  of  them,  some  $19,000 
more. 

It  is  these  immense  expenses — ^the  heavy  cost  of  trials  and  prisons ; 
the  loss  of  profitable  labor  to  the  community,  and  the  insecurity  occa- 
noned  to  property  by  crime — which  we  would  avoid  by  a  smaller 
expenditure  now.  As  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  we  would  urge  the 
prevention  of  crime  at  whatever  cost  These,  however,  are  but  low 
motives. 

We  owe  a  solemn  duty  to  our  country,  that  the  children  of  this 
miserable  population,  thrown  upon  our  shores,  do  not  form  a  class  of 
d^aded  and  ignorant  men  and  women,  who  shall  hereafter  endanger 

*  The  ezpeDses  of  8  boy8»  for  board  alone,  at  the  ustial  rate  in  the  City 
Prison,  (85  cents  a  day,)  for  two  years,  would  be  $2,044.  To  this  must 
be  added  clothes,  shoes,  rent  of  cell,  the  average  share  of  each  in  the  cost 
of  Superintendent  and  officers,  and  the  cost  of  arrest  and  trial.  The  whole 
would,  probably,  count  up  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  one  mentioned. 
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her  liberties  and  her  morals.  We  owe  a  wider  and  nobler  duty  to 
Humanity,  which  calls  us  in  the  person  of  its  poorest  and  most  help- 
less— ^the  stranger,  the  outcast^  the  friendless — to  raise  them  up  to 
what  we  enjoy. 

a  L.  brace;  Sicretcary, 

JNO.  L  MASON,  Pttndmt. 
J.  R  WILLIAMS^  2WaMir«r. 

Hbw-Yomk,  FAruar^  1855, 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  THl 

Cnosnrer  of  %  Cent's  Sotiet^. 


Okntlsmsv  : 

In  the  full  aocount  rendered  to  the  Trustees,  which  has  been  duly 
audited  by  a  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  particulan  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year  are  given  in  detail. 

A  condensed  statement  exhibits  the  following  result,  vias. : 

The  balance  in  the  Treasuiy  on  the  Ist  of  February, 

1854,  was   $541  22 

There  has  been  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year 

ending  1st  February,  1 855   9,858  64 


Making  a  total  of. 


10,399  86 


There  has  been  expended  during  the  same  period  for 
salaries,  expenses  incurred  in  sending  children  away, 
aid  to  children,  to  Industiral  Schools,  one  investment, 
and  various  contingent  expenses  


9,939  88 


Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of « 


$459  98 
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The  Uurgdj  increased  receipts  of  this  society  have  been  derived 
fiuougli  voluntary  contributions  from  individuals  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  from  religious  sodeties  within  and  without  this  State,  being  the 
same  general  sources  that  supplied  our  wants  the  year  before,  with  the 
excepUon  of  a  donation  of  $500  from  the  charity  concert  given  by 
Mad.  Grisi  and  Sig.  Mario. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to 
know  that  the  income  has  been  increased,  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent 
daring  the  past  year,  by  the  timely  and  generous  contributions  of  the 
kind-hearted.  And  the  benefits  derived 'from  this  increase  of  means 
may  be  inferred  from  the  (sud,  that  the  actual  expenditures  for  the 
Intimate  purposes  of  the  society,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  more 
than  double  the  expenditures  of  the  year  before. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAIIS^  THamnr. 

7h  tks  PrendtfU  and  ThuUet  of  tht  Childrm'i  Aid  BoeUty. 

Sww  ToBic,  Fobrnaiy  1,  1855. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  NEWSBOYS. 


Tlie  Newsbojii  like  other  meromntile  profeflsioni^  contain  different  cIiMes 
within  them — the  jobben  and  the  wholesale  dealers.  These  last  are  older 
Udfi,  who  hnj  up  papers  hj  the  hundred  or  thousand  from  the  offices,  and 
lell  them  or  giye  them  to  sell  on  commission,  to  the  smaller  boys.  Nearly 
all  the  newspaper  stands  down  town, — that  on  the  outside  of  the  Herald 
office,  the  Trihwu^  at  the  different  ferries  and  railroad  depots,  d^, — are 
owned  and  managed  by  this  class,  and  generally  the  small  boys  who  sell 
there  are  journeymen,  paid  according  to  the  liberality  of  their  employers. 
Most  of  these  younger  boys  Utc  from  hand  to  mouth,  spending  their 
money  as  freely  as  they  get  it^  and  accordingly  have  little  capital  to  do 
businesa  with. 

But  in  all  their  Tarious  business  tronsactioni^  says  Mr.  Teaot,  "there  is 
one  lavo  which  is  well  understood  and  often  executed  upon  the  delinquent, 
and  that  is  punching!  When  a  boy  has  bought  papers  on  credit,  borrowed 
money,  or  sold  as  journeyman  for  another,  and  foils  to  meet  his  accounts 
punctually,  he  gets  an  "awful  punching." 

When  selling  for  another,  if  he  is  unable  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  or  in 
other  words,  "gets  stuck,"  he  must  be  able  to  proye  clearly  that  he  has  not 
been  "loafing,"  or  he  gets  "punched."  If  a  boy  sells  at  the  feny  or  any 
other  place  where  another  claims  the  exdusive  priyilege^  the  punishment  is 
punching. 

If  a  boy  should  happen  to  "step  out"  with  a  few  shillings  of  another's 
money,  he  neyer  dares  to  come  round  "those  comers"  until  he  settles  up^ 
otherwise  a  condign  punishment  of  awful  punching  awaits  hioL  Some- 
times the  delinquent  is  followed  up  to  the  theatre,  (the  Bowery  or  National,) 
where  a  settlemont  !■  made  in  a  summary  manner. 
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Tbore  18  much  genorouty  shown  hj  these  boys  to  one  another.  Mr.  Teaot 
Utely  noticed  a  busy  oonversation  going  on  among  them.  He  inquired  and 
found  that  they  had  been  to  the  Races  during  the  day,  and  that  "  Express " 
had  spent  $4  of  "Pat's**  money,  and  had  come  home  broke,  and  now  Pat  was 
looking  for  himl  The  boys  made  up  20s.,  which  they  lent  to  the  bankrupt 
boy,  and  this^  together  with  a  promise  that  the  balance  should  be  paid  soon, 
satisfied  Pat  and  the  trouble  was  quieted. 

They  earn  easily.  Their  average  profits  are  Ss.  or  4e.  a  day,  and  on  Sun- 
days often,  16s.  The  calamity,  which  brought  such  sorrow  to  the  whole 
community,  was  a  rich  harvest  to  them.  On  the  day  when  the  first  news  of 
the  Arctic  came  in,  many  of  these  boys  deposited  $6  as  a  day's  earniogs  in 
the  Savings-Table  of  the  Lodging-House.  On  Saturday  evening,  one  of  the 
little  boys  took  a  quarter  from  his  box,  was  gone  half  an  hour,  and  returned 
with  7s.  7d.  from  the  sale  of  Extrat, 

Yet  the  boys  joined  in  the  general  feeling.  They  discusss  it  over  the 
warm  stove,  after  the  school-hours,  and  admire  the  heroic  Captain  Loca  and 
hate  the  cowardly  sailors,  as  much  as  any  of  us. 

One  came  back  after  the  sale  of  the  Extras,  and  bent  down  over  the  fire, 
really  solemn.  **Mt  it  awful,  Mr.  Tracts  and  then  told  of  a  lady  in  an 
upper  street  of  the  City  who  had  rushed  out  of  a  house  for  one  of  his  Extras, 
and  then  had  shrieked  and  wept  as  she  saw  a  name  on  the  list  "I  do  hope 
he  ain't  lost,  Mr.  TaAor." 

sxraAon  fbom  mb.  tract's  niAar. 

Auff.  la,  P.  if —This  erenlng  a  Deaf  Mute  boj  was  brought  from  the  office  of  the  GhU- 
dreo^  Aid  Sooietj  to  lodge  here,  and  it  was  Interoatliig  to  see  the  eondaot  of  the  otheis  to- 
wardc  him.  Instead  of  trying  to  tease  or  make  ftm  of  him,  aa  they  lometlmea  do  by 
•trangen,  their  aymiMthy  in  hia  mlafortnne  waa  very  evident  But  how  the  lady  eonid  talk 
to  him  with  h«tjtn(fcr»  wa»  the  greateat  wonder  of  all  to  many  of  them.  This  being  ex- 
plained, many  pleesing  eiforti  were  mede  by  them  to  interest  the  poor  boy. 

Aug.  18,  Sumday  E9«nUig.—Ont  boy,  who  haa  taken  moch  interest  in  the  Deaf  Mute  boy, 
seemed  qnlte  delighted  with  his  snooess  in  trying  to  teach  **  Dummy*'  to  read  and  write  in 
English.  They  both  staid  in  and  spent  the  day  in  stody,  and  the  boy  wia  mnoh  pleaaed  that 
he  oonld  make  his  oommnnleations  in  English  with  oonsiderable  fheUlty. 

Aug.  1 1  P.  if— Doling  a  short  interriew  which  I  had  this  afternoon  with  Hokacs  Osb- 
UT,  he  said.  **  I  think  of  yon  aa  the  man  said  of  the  Chaplain  in  Congress  when  he  began  to 
pray  fUr  Oeoeral  Jaoooh,  *7ou  km  got  a  hard  cote  nowP^  iLnd,  he  added,  **the  News- 
boys sre  the  hardest  cases  to  be  fonnd.** 

Aug.  VB—Mondaif  P.  if.— FaAMCis  W.  OAMrraoD  aUat  CnAsus  Atwood,  after  giving 
ample  proof  of  hia  being  aa  artfixl  villain  this  morning,  added  the  final  by  robbing  Wm.  Davis 
of  $4  50  or  $5,  which  wu  taken  from  hia,  Willluc^s  pocket,  in  the  dormitory,  with  which 
he  has  escaped. 

Aug.  Vr—aundav  P.  if— Passing  the  TW&imm  office  to-day  I  aaw  eight  or  ten  newsboys 
sitting  in  the  hand-cart  and  standing  aroond  it,  all  Tery  cosily  engaged  In  oonvecsation.  UoA 
of  theae  boys  have  alept  at  the  Lodglaf-Honse  qoite  regnlarly  ontU  within  the  last  three  or 
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•nr  wMki,  and  as  I  «am«  naar  tb«iB  tli^a|>pMrad  qvito  raaCkM;  but  MelDf  fba  opportaBity 
too  good  to  bo  Viat,  I  opoood  oo  tbom  plMMStly,  by  Mklof  a  ftw  qaaatioUk  Whoa  I  aaktd 
wbare  thej  ilopt  now,  on«  kooa  HttU  lUlow  in  a  half  Joking  maBoor  rapUod— "Wa  havo  bo- 
eome  rvtlrod  aaooaan  bow,  bat  Mnnabody  hai  atola  oor  box*  and  bow  I  doB*t  kBow  what 
wa*U  dOL**  I  reaaoBod  with  thorn  aboat  tha  ooono  thaj  wara  ponolBf— ataallBg  papora,  plek- 
ing  othor  boys*  poekatai  baatlBg,  aad  otharwiae  oompolliBg  atraagara  to  ylold  to  tboir  oiOott 
damanda,  aioaplBg  out,  **  It  la  all  wiOBg,  aad  I  bBTo  datarmiBod  to  taka  maaanna  to 
atop  it  at  oooe.  Thoaa  who  haTa  bomaa  moat  go  to  them,  aad  tboaa  who  bava  bo  home  most 
flad  ooob  I  iataad,**  aaid  I,  **U>  aotuy  erory  boy  pofaoaally  bafora  I  bagla,  aad  thaa  ha  moat 
Bot  ha  sorprlaad  If  at  aay  ttma,  day  or  algfat,  ha  la  arrastad  aad  aaat  to  tha  Hooaa  of  Saftagay* 
Thia  laetora  waa  giraa  la  a  low  toaa,  ao  as  aot  to  attnMt  tha  attoatioB  of  othara;  bat  atlU  aa 
oeeastoaal  paaw-by  woold  stop  to  liataa :  if  it  waa  a  boy,  ha  aoon  got  a  hlat,  sooh  aa— **2>o 
yoii«e0«la9iy<Mi^raooompaBiadwithalookaadagaatarathataatlaaad  him  that  bo  had 
batter  leave.  ▲  oiaa  who  iBqairad— ^What  ia  tha  matter  here  t"  waa  told  by  oae  of  the  boys 
— **Oh  BOthiag,  Sir ;  he  (meaaiag  me)  la  oaly  a  atreet  praaeher.^ 

JBBmtnff.—FouT  of  the  rlBgleadera  eaoM  la  here  far  lodging  thia  eTeaing,  aad  as  oae  of 
them  was  gettiag  iato  bed  he  said— "Ahl  Mr.  Tbaot,  thia  ia  a  UUU  ntfoar  thaa  the  box  to 
Bleep  iB." 

Aug.  K  A,  JC—A  maa  who  ia  ooBaaeted  with  one  of  the  aewsp^er  eatabUahBieata,  aad 
whoae  dntiea  eall  him  oat  rery  early  ia  the  morning,  told  me  that  be  saw  Iwaity-ybwr  boys 
aad  OMB  (aad  amoag  them  oae  poliee-offloer)  aleeptag  en  aad  about  the  eomar  of  Abb  aad 
HaHan  atraeta,  thia  moralag,  at  about  4  o'oloek. 

A  wAjroiBSB  BBrnunDu 

Stpt  fi,  IWadoy  Woendnff.'-OM  of  the  promlneat  eharaeterlatlos  of  a  aawaboy  la  the  love 
of  liberty.  liberty  to  work  or  aot liberty  to  eat  or  aot liberty  to  sleep  how,  where  and 
whea  be  pleaaea;— Uberty  to  seleot  his  owb  associatea  aad  amnaemeata;— ia  abort,  free,  bb- 
restniaed  peraoaal  Uber^.  A.  &,  who  la  a  fldr  spodmeB  of  the  beat  daas  of  newsboys— la 
dnstrlonsi  iadepeadea^  eheeifU  aad  liberal— waa  iaduoad  by  another  boy  who  had  beea 
ezpeUed  for  uantly  ooadnet,  to  leaTe  here  aad  take  priTato  board  and  lodging  where  he  might 
eqjoy  his  tBallaaable  rlgbta  uareslrataed.  After  aa  abseaoe  of  two  weeks,  bowerer,  ha  re- 
toraed  to  the  Lodglng-Hoose  this  eTeniaf^  As  he  entered,  without  taming  a  glanoe  to  the 
right  or  left,  with  a  glow  of  joy  In  hla  ihoe  that  told  how  glad  be  was  to  retam,  be  eame  right 
op  to  ma,  aad,  boldiag  out  hla  bead,  he  said,  **Ahl  Mr.  Tbaot,  1  am  eoming  baok  to  you 
agsiB  t**  After  shaklag  my  bead  moat  heartily,  he  seated  himself  aad  gaaed  aroaad  the 
roons,  seeming  perfectly  delighted  to  get  baok  again. 

8tptk  9,  SahMTdaif  jAMnin^.— The  number  of  lodgers  has  inorsased  during  the  past  week, 
BotwIthataadlBg  the  very  bot  weatiier,  which  baa  beea  fine  aa  **snooasrt  and  5fimmert" 
eould  deaira  These  boys  always  live  well  when  they  bare  the  money.  Thia  OTentng,  while 
a  number  of  them  were  telling  each  other  what  they  had  far  supper,  I  uadertook  to  raasoa 
with  them  about  their  diet,— that  they  should  SToid  some  of  the  alee  thtags  which  they  bad 
BMBttoBed,  aad  life  more  upon  plainer  faod,  aa  that  was  healthier  and  cheaper;  that  they 
flboold  allow  their  rsaaon  lastead  of  their  appetlto  to  ooatrol  them  ia  the  selectioB  of  their 
food.  **Ah,  Sir,**  said  oae  boy,  "  whea  a  faUer  Is  hungry  aad  has  a  good  bot  dlaaer  smokia' 
befare  him,  it's  ao  time  to  reemn;  aad  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  them  ruffled  ahlrt 
"quills"  (darks)  8haa*t  eat  up  all  the  good  thlagii,  bo  how  P  I  ooaduded  to  drop  the  matter 
far  the  pnasnt,  aad  took  another  autject 

StpL  10,  AuMkiy,  S  P.  if.— I  put  OB  my  orerooat,  aad  taklag  my  umbrella,  left  home  far 
the  Lodgfag-Honssk  When  I  arrired  here,  I  found  twelTc  or  fifteen  of  our  boys  who  bad 
aooght  a  shelter  ftmn  this  cold  storm,  la  our  stairway,  aazlous  to  gat  Iato  the  rooBMi  As 
fhsy  saw  ma  oomiag  up  stains  one  cried  out,  "Hereoomea  Mr.  Tbaot,  bow  we  caa  get  IbI" 
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*TlMt*B  gctod,"*  laid  aaothtr.  ■'Hnrrah  tar  Mr.  TbaotP  Mid  manj  rimllar  «zpr«t8l<nia. 
Many  of  tboM  little  fellows  who  were  poorly  elad,  aad  badlj  prepared  ftnr  weather  like  this, 
were  wet  to  the  aUn,  and  witbont  the  money  they  had  taken  thie  morning,  which  waa  Inufdnff 
In  their  poeketB,  would  be  chilled  throngh  with  the  oold.  We  intereated  them  aa  well  as  we 
ooo!d  fbr  two  hoars,  and  while  the  boys  were  away  for  their  anpper,  we  put  up  the  atore  and 
made  a  good  fire. 

Sept  10^  J^awfay.— The  atorm  and  oool  weather  luiTe  driren  m  an  mmaoal  number  of 
boys  this  OTentng.  We  h»Te  twenty-flre  lodgers,  besides  sereral  who  hare  apent  the  oTenlng 
here  and  gone  home,  or  somewhere  else  to  sleep.  All  ei^Joyed  oar  oomfortahle  Are  Tery 
maeh,  and  while  we  were  teadilng  two  little  fellows  Uielr  A  B  ab's,  another  boy  was  amaaing 
a  crowd  who  were  coally  seated  aroand  the  rtove,  by  telling  them  how  they  woald  do  on  the 
cold  snowy  nights  next  Winter.  Stooping  down  in  Aront  of  the  store,  with  his  head  tamed 
on  one  shoalder,  and  bis  hands  held  c1o«m»  to  the  fire,  he  aaid,  '*Ah,  won't  you  snowers  like  to 
get  up  to  this  fire  t  Tea,  yoa  will,  (with  a  toes  of  his  head)— 7««  7oa  will ;  I  know  it  r 

Apt  11,  Monday  JBtmitHf.— The  oold  weather  and  rain  of  yesterday,  be^  to  make  the 
boya  reallte  that  Winter  Is  approaching  in  earnest,  and  now  they  begin  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
counsel  I  luiTe  given  them  about  saving  their  money  and  preparing  Ibr  Winter.  One  boy 
ofllsred  a  reaolutiuu— '^Tbat  no  boy  be  allowed  to  take  any  money  out  of  the  'Bank*  until  the 
1st  of  Norember  next**— which  after  being  fhlly  dlacusaed  was  passed  ananlmoasly. 

Sepi,  16,  Friday  EMn4ng.—JoRS  Roaa,  a  Jew  boy,  orphan,  aged  16,  born  in  Pettlooat-lana, 
London,  England.  His  Ikther  and  mother  both  died  in  thts  City— the  first  three  and  the  laat 
two  years  sgo ;  since  then  Jomr  has  sold  matohea  and  alept  in  the  cheap  lodging-housea,  at 
one  shilling  a  night;  lias  nerer  slept  out ;  has  the  prominent  characterlatlcs  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  not  the  least  of  which  ts  the  lore  of  money. 

Sept.  S'J.— The  aboTo  boy  went  to  the  countiy  with  the  large  company  in  charge  of  Mr. 
BmnL 

Apt  80.— JoKc  Catkrvbb,  an  orphan,  aged  15  years,  from  LlTcrpool,  waa  sent  here  to- 
day flrom  the  office,  to  be  renovated  and  eqaipped  for  the  Weat  He  told  ua  he  had  been 
•'knocking  about "  most  of  the  time  as  cabin-boy  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and  worked  hia 
passsge  aa  cabin-boy  to  this  countiy.  The  poor  boy  waa  in  a  very  filthy  and  Ibrlom  condition, 
bat  with  two  fkithftil  applications  of  soap  and  Croton,  and  three  or  four  dollara'  worth  of 
clothea,  waa  greatly  improved.  With  many  expreaalona  of  gratitude,  he  left  in  high  glee, 
with  Mr.  Smrb,  for  the  West 


nWBBOTI*  SIOnOirABT  OE  ALQMAXT. 

•*  Bumming**  la  a  word  used  by  the  boya,  which  aignifiea  roving  about  the  atreeta  of  nights 
without  sleep. 

"Snooiing**  is  synonymoua  with  "sleeping-out**  Itinerantly  sleeping  in  bozae,  empty 
caska,  entrica,  stairwaya,  printlng-offlcea,  markets, 

MBlufllng**— cheating  by  aeUing  an  article  for  more  than  it  Is  worth— each  aa  galvanliad 
watchea  for  gold— mock  Jewelry  for  genuine— old  newspapers  for  latest  issue,  dec 

MQrubbing**  ia  soliciting— more  commonly  or  Tulgarly  termed  begging. 
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VSOBO  BOT. 

A.  little  negro  boj  lately  applied  for  lodging,  but  with  no  monej.  The 
qnettion  was,  whether  to  tnut  him ;  after  some  delaj,  one  of  the  large 
boyi,  Miek,  spoke  up,  "I  say,  Mr.  Teaot,  there's  three  cents  to  Jimmy'i 
lodging!"  Mr.  T.  thanked  him ;  and  the  evening  passed  quietly, -but  when 
the  time  for  settling  came,  just  before  bed-hour,  Mick "  repented,  "Mr 
TeactI  I  ain,t  agoin'  to  pay  that  niggef^s  lodgin*.** 

"Very  well,**  said  Mr.  T.,  and  then  told  him,  of  course,  he  could  do  as  he 
chose  with  his  money — but  said  he,  '*  this  litUe  colored  boy  is  a  respectable, 
well-behayed  boy,  as  much  as  you — and  you  have  no  right  to  speak  about 
him  in  that  way."  "  I  have  taken  you  in,  a  good  many  of  you,  when  you 
were  much  worse  off  than  he— -some  of  you  were  ragged  and  dirty  and 
hungry — and  you  hadn't  any  one  to  care  for  you,  and  I  was  a  father  to  you 
— and  now  you  will  talk  in  this  way  at  the  boy,  because  his  skin  is  not  so 
white  as  your^s.** 

One  tall  boy,  who  had  been  once  a  regular  loafing  hard  boy,  was  seen  to 
wipe  his  eyes  at  this.  Mick  looked  terribly  ashamed.  And,  "Here's  a  cent^ 
Mr.  Tkact,  for  Jimmy !"  came  from  one  of  the  boys^  and  "  Here's  another  1**  and 
"Here's  another,**  until  the  six  cents  were  made  out  "Yell  have  bad 
luck !"  said  the  boy%  pointing  at  Mick,  as  they  went  in  to  bed.  "  Ye  will, 
'cause  you  didn't  give  notliin'  to  Jimmy's  lodgin'." 

Mr.  Teacy  says  he  lately  had  occasion  to  give  something  of  a  lecture  to 
one  of  the  sharpest  boys,  for  cheating  and  "  bluffing  "  one  of  the  younger 
boys  and  strangers.  "It's  all  wrong,  Thomas  1  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
golden  rule."  No,  Sir,  I  hav'n't"  "Well,  it's  in  the  Bible,  'Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.'  What  do  you  think  of  that^ 
Thomas  r 

Thomas  thought  of  it  a  moment  as  a  new  revelation,  and  seemed  stag 
gered,  but  recovered  with  "  Spo'ta  you're  thort,  Sir,  md  coultFnt  f 


THI  BVMAWAT. 

Mr.  Tract  brought  up  to  the  office  of  our  Society,  a  few  days  since,  a 
little  boy  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  with  a  singularly  sharps  old 
fsoe— the  typ^  of  so  many  child-faces  we  continually  meet;  worn  and 
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whottad  by  this  inecsMnt  robbing  of  the  street-life  in  a  gpreat  city.  He 

had  been  in  the  ''Lodging-House,"  and  the  night  before,  had  come  in  with 

two  snspieions-looking  hoyn,  whose  lodging  he  paid.   Mr.  T.  suspected  they 

were  trying  to  pluek  him,  and  detained  the  boy  to  hold  a  conrersation  with 

him,  and  finally  brought  him  up  here." 

"Where  are  you  from,  my  DoyP   "Paterson,  sir."   "What  made  you 

leaye  your  homef"   "Me  mother  drinks,  and  me  father,  he  licks  me  when 

he*s  drunk."   "How  long  since  you  run  awayT   "Three  yean^  sir — ^and 

Fye  been  a  workin'  for  a  farmer  on  Long  Island  since." 

«  WeU,  tell  us  all  about  it" 

"I  lift  the  farmer,  sir,  and  went  to  sellin'  papers  at  the  Ferries  here ;  and 
sometimes  I  carried  baggages;  and  I  slept  in  the  old  cars  at  the  Erie 
Station  and  in  boxes.  How  much,  sirf  I  could  make  sometimes  sis  shil- 
lin*  a  day,  irith  the  baggages.  I  don't  know  how  I  spent  it^  sir.  Mr. 
Teaot  has  got  ten  shillin'  of  mine  there.  Well,  I  see  them  two  boys^  and 
they  hadn't  had  nothing  to  eat^  'cause  they'd  been  off  on  the  lay,  L  e.| 
thUving,  in  the  railroad.  Iliey  went  sixty  or  scTenty  miles  south,  so  as  to 
get  into  a  country,  they  said,  where  it  was  warmer  in  winter,  and  they 
could  sleep  out  at  nights ;  but  they  couldn't  steal  along,  'cause  the  conduc- 
tor, he  sent  'em  back.  Then  I  got  'em  both  a  supper,  and  paid  their  night's 
lodgin' — ^it  was  only  one  shillin'." 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Teaot,  "that  those  two  boys  were  trying  to 
90und  youf  They  would  have  stripped  you  of  erery  thing  in  a  little 
whUe." 

Tlie  boy  seemed  to  feel  we  were  his  friends^  and  we  consulted  what  to  do 
with  him.  We  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  his  father.  Ko; 
he  was  determined  he  would  not  go  back  there;  and  yet^  we  hardly  liked 
to  send  him  away  to  the  country  without  his  father^s  knowledge.  He 
seemed  finally  almost  to  despair,  and  said  hopelessly,  he  believed  he  should 
haye  to  go  off  on  his  own  hook. 

Mr.  T.  went  down  with  him  to  the  Lodging-House  again,  and,  on  their 
way,  they  passed  a  poor  beggarman,  crippled,  who  held  out  his  hand. 
"Mr.  TaAor,  won't  you  put  some  of  my  pennies  in  his  hand  f"  said  the  boy, 
and  then  seemed  to  feel  more  satisfied.  He  left  Mr.  T.  about  four  o'clock, 
and  came  back  again  with  fiye  shillings  before  night-fall — "/rem  coirym' 
haggagwt*  as  he  said.  It  was  remarkable — the  perfect  composure  of  the 
lad,  thus  afloat  without  home  or  friends  in  the  whole  city.  He  seemed  en- 
tirely sure  of  making  his  living.  It  might  be  far  down  under  the  surface, 
still  ihtf  was  a  place  for  him.  It  was  early  to  learn  the  great  lesson,  so 
well,  of  self-help.  We  had  hoped  to  get  him  away  into  some  home  of  the 
coiintry,  but  he  left  US|  and  we  never  saw  him  agab. 
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"Hub  morning,  a  littlo  Irish  orphan  boy  c«mo  np  from  tho  Lodging-HoYue 
vith  the  Snpermtendent — a  round-faced  happy  little  urchin,  of  about  eight 
yeara^  caat  ashore  in  the  strange  land,  with  hardly  an  acquaintance  even. 

When  the  boyi  heard  the  story:  **  WhoOl  give  for  the  little  Paddy T  was 
shouted,  and  Tery  soon,  by  a  contribution  of  cents,  twenty-five  cents  were 
made  up  for  the  poor  child,  being  more,  as  he  sayi^  than  he  ever  had  in  his 
life  before. 


TRI  OnPHAV. 

A  few  weeks  ago^  a  bright  little  fellow  found  his  way  into  the  Lodging- 
House.  He  was  one  of  those  nondescript  characters  which  only  a  great 
eity  produces;  a  child  in  some  traits,  a  self-dependent  man  in  others; 
twelve  years  old,  yet  supporting  himself  by  a  steady  business,  where  wrong 
calculations  would  bankrupt  him  and  leave  him,  not  as  older  merchants,  in 
comfortable  circumstances^  but  hungry  for  bread  in  the  streets,  or  a  vagrant 
in  the  City  Prison. 

He  had  a  handsome  boy's  face,  rich  brown  hair,  a  large,  dark,  quick  eye, 
and  a  very  winning,  frank  expression.  The  other  News  Boys  all  liked  him, 
and  Mr.  Tract  sud  he  was  the  most  honorable  lad  of  them  alL  He  became 
tired  finally  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  Mr.  Tracy  brought  him  up  one  morning 
to  our  office,  to  get  him  a  place  in  the  country.  He  talked  very  openly — 
wanted  to  be  a  fanner,  he  said ;  he  had  had  enough  of  New  York,  would 
try  anything  that  he  could  da  "  Haven't  you  any  home,  Jamesf  No,  I 
haVi."  "  Where  are  your  father  and  mother?"  ** Ha'n't  got  no  father  and 
mother'' — and  the  large  tears  forced  themselves  through  the  child's  eyes 
and  ran  down  his  cheeks.  We  did  not  question  him  more,  as  Mr.  Tract 
knew  his  circumstances;  but  the  sudden  feeling  told  a  long  sad  story  for 
the  friendless  boy,  of  loneliness  in  a  city  full  of  people,  of  the  hidden  hun- 
^r  in  the  child's  heart  for  a  love  he  could  never  get,  of  a  childhood  very 
bitter,  weaiy  and  lonely. 

There  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  farmer  present,  who  liked  the  boy  and 
took  him. 

We  give  the  boy's  first  letter  in  his  new  home : — 

0  ,  H  CJoOTTT,  N.  J,  Maj  18.  1864. 

ICt  Dras  TmrM:— I  am  much  lodalfted  to  yon  for  joxa  kindnen  to  mo.  I  think  I  am 
oao  of  tbo  most  ibrtonate  of  your  boya.  I  bad  not  boon  long  here  when  I  receired  a  great 
Biany  pnaenta  In  dotfalsf,  all  new  from  the  atoro.  I  am  like  one  of  the  fkmlly ;  there  le  no 
distlnetlon  here;  wo  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  what  more  do  we  want?  I  have 

eondoded  to  atay  bore  till  I  am  eighteen  yean  old,  and  then  Mr.  T  ts  going  to  give  me  a 

tiadei  W«  want  far  nothing;— we  get  ererythlng  we  want,  even  before  we  hanlly  know  we 
viBt  It  How,  wo  intend  to  go  to  B  in  a  day  or  two,  to  get  me  aome  elothing  for  Son- 
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daji.  Wh«iIctiMh«ra,Idid&otk]Mwhowtowork;  Bowleaaworka  Utti«--1mtlw^ 
try,  for  my  own  take,  and  do  m  mnch  m  I  am  tblo. 

I  like  the  eountry  xnaeh  more  than  1  aatidpated.  I  thought  I  would  Dot  like  the  coantrj 
at  all,  bat  now  I  And  the  differenee.  Inatead  of  running  about,  Belling  papen,  and  living  in 
the  mldat  of  wiekedneaa,  I  am  in  the  qniet,  pleaaant  coon  try.  I  woold  give  my  advioe  to 
any  boy  that  aells  papera,  or  any  other  boy  numing  aboat  the  atreeCa  of  New  York,  to  go  to 
the  Childreni  Aid  Bodety,  and  there  they  will  find  a  plaoe  for  them  to  go  Into  the  eonntiy. 
Give  my  beat  re^eeta  to  the  Tmateea  of  the  Bodety.  If  yon  want  to  write  to  me,  yon  can 
direct  to  the  oaie  of  Mr.  e  Y. 

Yonn  tmly,  J  Am 


THX   NIWBBOTS'  BANK. 

We  haye  already  mentioned  that  the  boys  passed,  in  September,  a  resolu- 
tion that  their  "  Bank  "  should  be  opened  on  November  1.  This  Bank  is  a 
savings-table,  in  which  each  boy  has  his  own  box  for  his  money. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  instant^  a  good  number  of  the  boys  gath- 
ered at  the  rooms,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  prospect  of  the  open- 
ing. Mr.  Tracy  was  expecting  some  friends  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  hoped  to  induce  the  lads  to  (feposit  in  the  Six  penny  Bank;  and  accord- 
ingly waited  some  time— «the  boys  growing  gradually  more  impatient^  and 
filling  up  the  time  in  all  sorts  of  sharp-shooting.  **l  move  that  th^  boy 
as  has  most  tin  in  the  Bank  gives  a  treat  of  oysters  to  all  the  rest,"  said 
one  little  boy,  mounted  on  a  desk — a  proposition  which  excited  immense 
applause.  *'I  move  coffee  and  cakes."  "I  go  in  for  that"  "Half-past 
seven,  Mr.  Tracy."  **Hold  your  hats  I"  "  Ready  now  f"  dbc.  As  the  eventr 
ful  moment  approached,  the  uproar  increased.  "Open,  Sesame  I"  "Who 
goes  for  his  grubf"  "I  move  that  the  Bank  be  opened."  "How  mudi 
have  you  got  in—  sixpence  f "  * '  Call  down  to  the  store,  and  Fll  give  you  n: " 
old  clothes!"  and  the  like — the  boys  pressing  in  a  circle  around,  until  Mr. 
Tracy  said,  despairingly,  "I  suppose,  boys,  it*s  of  no  use.  We  oan*t  have 
order.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  opening  the  Bonk  this  evening  "  Then, 
from  all  the  large  boys,  "Oh  now  keep  order-— can't  you?  Don't  yow  see, 
Mr.  Tracy  wants  order f  Order!  Order T  until  the  cries  for  order  were 
rather  more  uproarious  than  were  the  cries  of  disorder  before.  However, 
at  length  quiet  is  gained,  and  Mr.  Tracy  has  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
speech.  "Now,  boys!  who  is  going  to  invest  five  dollars  in  the  Six-penny 
Savings  Bankf"  No  reply.  "That  Bank  is  the  best»  you  know.  Some  of 
you  ought  to  save  your  money  till  it  gets  colder.  Of  course,  Fm  in  favor 
of  every  boy's  doing  what  he  likes  with  his  own  money,  only  I  want  to  make 
a  few  suggestions.  We  have  seen,  boys  I  that  it  is  a  practicable  thing  to 
save  money.  A  boy  can  save  more  than  he  thinks ;  he  ean  disappoint  hira- 
lell   He  should  begin  now  to  save.   Every  one  who  sets  apart  all  he  can 
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and  puts  it  in  tho  Savings-Bank  gets  five  p«r  oant  more  for  the  jear.  I 
have  heard  a  gentlemaa  say,  he  fonnd  it  harder  to  raise  the  firet  hundred 
dollars  than  all  the  reet  of  his  fortune.  The  result  will  be,  that  after  a  few 
years  you  will  realize  a  good  deal  of  money.  SaviDg  money  will  also  de- 
yelop  your  own  minds.  I  don't  want  to  oontrol  any  boy,  but  make  these 
suggestions  that  I  may  set  him  thinking  on  the  subjeet  I  receired  a  letter 
the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  the  proprietor 
of  laiige  mills— the  *01obe  Mills'— and  when  he  landed  in  Ameriea  from 
Ireland  he  had  but  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  made  his  money  in  saving  a 
little.  He  told  me  to  say  to  the  boyi^  'always  save  your  money  I"*  To 
this  ad^ce  the  boys  listened  attentiyely,  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  T.  had  done 
speaking,  the  clamor  and  their  characteristto  restlessness  began  again. 
"Mr.  Tracy,  what* s  the  time— past  seven T  "If s  goin*  to  open  now,"  " Get 
out  of  the  way,"  "Fm  for  the  Bank,"  Ac.,  Ac.  Mr.  Tracy— "All  the  boys 
be  seated  now  t"  Older  boys  to  smaller — "  You  keep  order  there  I"  **  Now, 
boys,  I  will  call  the  numbers,  but  I  propose  that  Mick  counts  the  money  I" 
'*No^  no,  Sir — ^let  every  boy  finger  his  own  money  here  I"  arose  in  a  sliout 
••No.  ir  •*Absent-gettin'  his  dinner!"  "No.  21"  "Here  I  be,  SirT 
"  Na  8  r  "  Gone  dead  I"  "  No.  4  f"  "At  his  couDtry-seat»  gettin'  his  win- 
ter lodgin'l"  (i.  €.  House  of  Refbge.)  "No.  7?"  "Gone  to  heaven!" 
"No.  8f"  "My  eyes! — what  a  stock  of  pennies  Barney  has!— count  it! — 
there's  an  EngUsh  ha'penny  1— hurry  up! — two  dollars  two  shillings! — No. 
8  has  got  a  check  for  the  poor-house!"  "I  make  a  move,"  says  Barney, 
having  got  his  own  money,  "that  the  Bank  be  dosed!"  at  which  there  was 
a  general  laugh.  "Na  12f"  "Go  ahead!— gone  to  sleep!"  "No.  18 f" 
"Don't  hurry  the  boy!  Let  him  count  his  money!  Put  on  your  shirt, 
Paddy ;  han't  you  got  your  money  now  f " 

This  kind  of  running  fire  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  time,  the  boys 
being  in  the  greatest  excitement  Some  were  found  to  have  as  high  as  810 
or  811  in  the  Bank,  and  the  total  amount  drawn  was  about  869. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  this,  some  the  same  evening  and  the  rest  the 
next  day,  were  marching  off  to  the  different  clothing  establishments  to 
strike  sharp  bargains  for  clothes.  Only  one  boy  had  a  spree,  and  he  was 
mightily  ashamed  of  it  afterward.  The  next  night  they  all  made  their  ap- 
pearance, very  proudly,  in  new  garments ;  and  such  comparing  of  coats  and 
vests  and  pants  and  caps,  and  such  "running"  of  one  another  on  account  of 
bad  bargains  I  Some  had  overcoats  for  which  they  paid  84  and  86 ;  others, 
veiy  jaun^  c*p«;  others,  good  flannel  shirts  and  warm  vests.  On  the 
whole,  the  investments  were  very  judicious,  and  we  felt  rejoiced  at  these 
first  steps  toward  respectability ;  for,  six  months  ago,  a  flannel  shirt  of  three 
months  unchanged  wear  had  been  the  principal  garment  of  the  corps.  All 
seemed  pleased  with  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  "Bank." 
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After  Um  cxertcnMot  kad  pMvad  mwmj,  and  tka  boji  were  beginning  to 
■eve  again,  Mr.  T.  gathered  them  one  eyening  and  ipeke  again  on  the  im- 
portanee  of  laTing.  One  boy  made  a  motion  that  the  Bank  be  shut  till  De- 
eember.  Thia  was  leeonded,  and  then  opposed;  and  the  nproar  inereaeed, 
as  if  the  loodest  luupi  would  earry  it  The  Soperintcndent  quieted  them, 
and  said:  "Boys— Ton  know  this  is  yonr  alEur;  I  shall  do  whaterer  yon 
decide.   We  had  better  have  a  rote  on  it  and  not  make  this  noise.* 

A  Tote  was  tried  by  raising  handk  The  boys  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
spending  their  money  as  £Mt  as  earned  wanted  an  open  Bank,  and  the  mott 
indnstrions  desired  it  closed.   The  result  was  a  tieu 

Now  eommeneed  a  great  excitement.  Barney,  one  of  the  smartest^  jumped 
on  a  bench  and  made  an  eleetaoneering  speech  in  stnmp-orator  style.  He 
called  upon  them  to  come  up  to  their  duty  like  men  and  eitiaensof  this  great 
republic.  He  denouneed  the  opposite  party.  "What  right  haTe  them 
coves  to  Totef  They  neyer  had  no  bank,  feller-citisensi  They  ncTer  had 
nothin*  in  it  I  They  haint  got  their  paperi,*  Acl,  4e.  Mr.  Tracy  at  length 
moved  that  the  house  diyideu  Accordingly,  they  dirided,  and,  as  argu- 
ments would  not  do^  the  big  boys  attempted  to  jM  the  small  ones  oyer  to 
their  sidsL  The  counting  again  showed  an  equal  number  on  each  side. 
What  to  do  was  the  question.  It  appeared  at  length,  howeyer,  that  fomr 
on  the  negatlTe  had  nerer  had  anything  in  the  Bank,  and  were  never  likely 
to  hare,  and  it  was  decided  to  ezdude  them,  and  the  Bamk  wom  etomd  till 
December  1. 

We  went  in  lately  on  Sunday  night  They  had  been  learning  to  sing. 
We  asked  for  a  hymn,  or  song.  It  was  surprising — the  choice  which  they 
made— the  sweetest  and  kindliest  of  all  the  hymns^  those  especially  which 
spoke  of  kindness  to  one  another,  of  Lore  and  of  Hearen. 

It  seemed,  while  they  sung^  as  if  their  instincts  were  utterin^^  almost  un- 
consciously to  themselves^  the  better  feelings  and  the  higher  hopes  which 
are  never  rooted  out  in  the  soul  even  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 

As  we  lef^  the  good  words  were  yet  sounding  in  our  oan^  >ang  with  a 
hearty  to  the  tune  of  *'  Auld  Lang  Syne:" 

**Ib  psMs  wttfa  aU  file  worid  wsH  Ilv% 

Nor  let  our  psHfoas  bim ; 
But  when  w«  mlbr,  well  ftHfhrs^ 
And  food  fbr  111  retarn. 
Y«s,  well  forglre  and  well  tbtfet, 

And  hoeh  eeeh  angry  word; 
UnkindDesa  ahall  with  Lore  be  met 
And  ill  o'freome  with  good.* 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


THX    FOUBTH    WA&D    IMDUST&XAL  BOHOOL. 

We  started  out  a  ^try  afternoon,  to  tee  some  of  our  seholart  in  the  Indnt- 
trial  School  of  the  Fonrth  Ward.  A  number  of  little  ragged  girls,  disdaining 
to  enter,  were  olnstered  abont  the  door  of  the  School.  As  they  caught  a 
gUmpee  of  some  one  coming  out,  the  cry  of  "lie  low  I  lie  low  I"  passed 
among  them,  and  they  were  ofl^  capering  about  in  the  snow  storm  like  so 
many  little  witches. 

We  passed,  up  Oak  street  and  Cherry.  Here  is  the  entrance— a  narrow 
door-way  on  the  side ;  wind  through  this  dark  passage  and  you  are  at  the 
door  of  a  little  back  room.  It  is  a  German  rag-picker,  who  has  a  chUd  in 
the  School  A  filthy,  close  room,  with  a  dark  bedroom ;  there  is  one  win- 
dow, and  a  small  stove  and  two  or  three  chairs.  The  little  girl  is  neat  and 
healthy  looking.  "I  pick  rags,  sir,"  says  the  mother,  "and  I  cannot  send 
her  to  the  Public  School  I  am  away  all  day,  and  she  would  hare  to  be  in 
the  streets,  and  it  is  yery  hard  to  lire  this  winter.  It  has  been  a  great  help 
to  send  her  to  that  school" 

I  told  her  we  wanted  none  who  could  go  to  the  Public  School,  but  if  it  was 
so  with  her,  she  might  continue  to  send.  A  miserable  hole  for  a  home^  and 
yet  the  child  looked  neatly. 

Here^  beyond,  is  an  old  house.  We  climb  the  shaking  stairs,  up  to  the 
attic— a  bare^  front  room,  with  one  roof  window.  The  only  furniture  a  bed 
and  stoTC^  and  a  broken  chair.  Very  chUl  and  bare,  but  the  floor  is  well 
swept  A  little  hump-backed  child  is  reading  away  very  busily  by  the 
light  of  the  scuttle-window,  and  another  is  cleaning  up  the  floor.  The 
mother  is  an  Irish  woman.  "Shnrel  an'  it's  ninr  won  of  the  schools  I 
could  sind  'em  to.  I  had  no  do'es  or  shoes  for  'em,  and,  it's  the  truth,  I  am 
jist  living  an'  no  more.  Gould  ye  help  usf"  We  told  her,  we  meant  to 
help  her  by  helping  her  children— and  asked  about  the  little  deformed  one. 
*'OchI  she  is  sieh  a  swate  won !  She  always  lamed  very  quick  since  her 
aoddint— and  I  used  to  think,  may  be  she  won't  live,  and  God  will  take 
her  away— she  was  so  steady  and  good.  Te^  I  am  thankful  to  those  ladies 
for  what  tiiey're  teaching  her.  She  never  had  no  chance  before.  God  bless 
ye^  gintlemen  T 

We  dimbed  again  one  of  these  rookeriea  It  is  a  back  garret  A  dark- 
eyed,  passionate  looking  woman  is  sitting  over  the  little  stove— and  one  of 
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our  little  •oholan  is  standing  bj— one  of  the  prettiest  and  brightest  children 
in  the  sohool.  One  of  those  faces  yon  see  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  perhaps 
with  some  Spanish  blood  in  them.  A  little,  oyal  face,  soft  brown  complex- 
ion, quick,  dark  eyei^  and  harsh,  dark  black  hair.  The  mother  looked  like 
a  woman  who  had  seen  much  of  the  worst  of  life.  "No^  sir,  I  neyer  did 
send  them  to  school  I  know  it — they  ought  to  learn — but  I  couldn't  I 
try  to  shame  him  sometimes — ^it's  my  husband,  sir — ^but  he  drinks,  and  then 
beats  me.  Look  at  that  braise  I"  and  she  pointed  to  her  cheek ;  "  and  I  tell 
him  to  ^ee  what's  comin'  to  his  children,  lliere's  Peggy,  goes  selling  fruit 
eyery  night  to  those  cellars  in  Water  street— and  they're  hdU,  sir.  She's 
learning  all  sorts  of  bad  words  there,  and  don't  get  back  till  11  or  12 
o'clock."  She  spoke  of  a  sister  of  the  little  girl,  about  thirteen  years  old — 
and  the  image  of  that  sweet,  dark-eyed  little  thing,  getting  her  education, 
unconsciously,  eyeiy  night  in  those  yile  cellars  of  dancing  prostitutea,  came 
oyer  me.  I  asked  why  she  sent  her  there,  and  spoke  of  the  dangers.  **  I 
must^  sir.  He  makes  nothing  for  me,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  this  school  and  the 
help  there,  and  her  earning  of  a  shilling  or  two  shilling  in  them  places^  I 
should  starye.  Oh,  I  wish  they  was  out  of  this  city.  Tei^  it's  the  truth— I 
would  rather  haye  them  dead  than  on  the  street— but  I  cannot  help  it" 

I  told  her  of  some  good  families  in  the  country,  where  we  could  place  the 
children.  "Would  they  git  schooling,  sir?"  "Certainly,  that  is  the  first 
condition.  We  always  look  especially  to  that"  The  little  dark  eyes 
sparkled,  and  she  *'  thoM  like  to  take  care  of  a  baby  sol"  Hie  sister  now 
came  in,  and  we  talked  with  her.  "Oh  I  no^  she  didn't  like  to  go  to  those 
places;  but  they  only  buy  there  at  nights  " — and  she  seemed  equally  glad 
to  get  a  place.  So  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  come  up  to  the  office 
the  next  day,  and  then  get  a  home  in  the  country.  Hie  little  girl  now 
wrapped  her  thin  shawl  about  her  head,  and  ran  along  before  us^  through 
the  storm,  to  some  of  the  other  children.  The  harder  it  snowed,  the  more 
the  little  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  prettier  she  looked. 

Another  home  of  poyerty— dark,  damp  and  chill  The  mother  an  Eng- 
lish woman ;  her  child  had  gone  to  the  school  barefooted.  This  girl  was 
engaged  in  the  same  business — selling  fhdt  at  nights  in  the  brothels.  **  I 
know  it^  sir,"  she  said;  '*  she  ought  to  iiaye  as  good  a  chance  as  other  peo- 
ple's children.  But  Vm  so  poor  I  I  hayn't  paid  a  month's  rent^  and  I  was 
sick  for  three  weeka" 

"Tes,  you're  right  I  know  the  city,  sii^— and  I  would  rather  haye  her 
in  her  graye  than  brought  down  to  those  cellars.   But  what  can  I  do,  sir  ?" 

We  arrange  again  to  find  a  situation  in  the  country— if  she  wishes— and 
engage  her  at  least  to  keep  the  child  at  school 

Our  little  sprite  flies  along  agaih  through  the  snow,  and  shows  us  another 
Aorns  of  one  of  our  seholart— a  prostitute's  cellar.  The  eldar  sister  of  tha 
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ehild  U  thercs,  and  meets  tu  pleasantly— though  with  a  ihamed-iaoed  look — 
"Yea,  ahe  shall  go  to  sehool  every  day,  sir.  We  nerer  sent  her  before^  no- 
wheree;  bat  she's  learnin'  rery  fast  there  now. 

We  tell  her  the  general  objects  of  the  school,  and  of  the  good,  kind  home» 
whieh  can  be  foond  for  her  sister  in  the  oountry.  She  seems  glad ;  and  her 
face,  whieh  must  hare  been  pretty  once,  lights  up;  perhaps  at  the  thought^ 
for  her  sister,  of  what  she  shall  never  more  hay*— a  pure  home.  Two  or 
three  sailors^  sitting  at  their  bottles^  say,  "Yea;  that's  itl  git  the  little  gal 
ont  of  this  1   It  aint  no  place  for  her." 

They  are  all  respectfal,  and  seem  to  understand  what  we  are  doing. 

The  little  guide  has  gone  back,  and  we  go  now  to  another  address— a 
back  cellar  in  Oak  street— damp,  dark ;  so  that  one  at  mid-day  could  hard- 
ly see  to  read;  filthy,  chilly,  yet  with  six  or  eight  people  living  there. 
Every  one  has  a  oold,  and  the  oldest  daughter,  a  nice  girl  of  foarteen,  is 
losing  her  eyes  in  the  fool  atmosphere.  The  old  story:  *'Nf  work,  no 
friends^  rent  to  pay,  and  nothing  to  give." 

The  parents  squalid,  idle,  intemperate^  and  shiftless.  There  they  live^ 
just  pieking  up  enough  to  keep  life  warm  in  them— groaning,  and  beggings 
and  seeking  work,  lliere  they  live,  breeding  each  day  pestilence  and  dis- 
ease—scattering abroad  ever  the  city  seeds  of  fearful  sickness — ^raising  a 
brood  of  vagrants  and  harlots-storting  on  Society  its  neglect  by  cursing 
the  bodies  and  souli  of  thousands  whom  they  never  knew  and  who  never 
was  them. 

Yet  it  is  oheering^it  cheered  me  even  in  that  squalid  hole— that  the 
children  are  so  much  superior  to  the  parents.  It  needs  time  for  vice  and 
beggary,  and  filth  to  degrade  childhood.  Gk>d  has  given  every  fresh  human 
soul  something;  which  rises  above  its  surroundings,  and  which  even  Want 
and  Vice  do  not  at  once  wear  away.  For  the  old  poor,  for  the  sensual  who 
have  steeped  themselves  in  crime,  for  the  drunkard,  the  thie^  the  prostitute 
who  have  run  a  long  course,  let  those  heroicaUy  work  who  wilL  Yet^ 
noble  as  is  the  effort^  one's  experience  of  human  nature  is  obliged  to  confess^ 
the  fruits  will  be  very  few.  Hie  old  heart  of  man  is  a  hard  thing  to  change. 
In  any  comprehensive  view,  the  only  hopeful  reform  through  society  must 
begin  with  eAiUlooi— basing  itself  on  a  change  of  circumstances  and  on  re- 
ligiouf  influences. 


TRM   IHOSXAKBR'i  WIWM. 

I  lately  weut  to  a  house  in  East  Thirty  •eighth  street^  to  visit  the  mother 
of  two  of  the  children  in  the  Thirty-seventh  street  Industrial  School  Tha 
two  wea  tfainga— one  8  and  the  other  10  years  old— were  mounted  on  little 
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boxes  before  the  fire,  sewing  on  their  pstoh-work  m  bnsilj  m  if  their  life 
depended  on  it  Thej  were  Tery  neatly  dressed,  (with  clothes  from  the 
School,)  and  had  clean  faces  and  clean  hands,  and  looked  up  with  soeh 
pretty  little  blue  eyes  as  I  came  in  I  The  room  was  swept  and  quite  dean, 
and  there  was  an  old  worn  mahogany  bureaa  in  one  corner.  The  mother 
was  in  great  trouble,  and  after  awhile  she  told  me  her  history.  "  I  was 
married.  Sir,  you  see,  to  a  respectable  mechanic  as  ever  lived.  A  smart 
man.  Sir.  He  was  a  man  as  understood  himself.  I  brought  him  in  $500 
when  we  married,  and  all  went  on  well,  and  we  had  five  children — them 
two,  and  that  little  boy,  and  the  baby  there,  and  an  older  boy  as  works  out 
But  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  thisl  People  used  to  say  if  I  was 
industrious  and  stuck  to  the  house,  I  should  come  out  rights  and  now  I  see  I 

am  worse  off  than  them  as  is  gay  and  flighty."   "  Did  he  drink,  Mrs.  r 

"Oh,  no,  Sir!  FU  say  that  for  him.  But  that  woman  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  And  I  shouldn't  care  if  it  wa'n't  for  them  children  there.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  them  hungry  or  eomin'  on  the  streets.  I  have  always  kept 
'em  in  good  habits.  They  have  always  been  to  Sunday  School  But  now, 
Sir,  I  can  find  no  work.  My  eldest  boy  only  gets  75  cents  a  day,  where  he 
used  to  get  a  dollar,  and  Tve  looked  and  looked  for  work.  I  could  scrub  or 
wash,  or  do  any  sort  of  plain  sewing.  What  do  you  think,  Sirf—last  Sun- 
day them  poor  little  girls— sweet  ones  I" — and  her  eyes  overflowed  with 
tears,  and  her  voice  choked — "ihey  had  nothin*  to  eat  from  8  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon  till  8  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  1  I  did'nt  care  for  myself,  Sir,  but 
those  innocent  things  I  They  was  so  weak,  and  I  couldn't  go  out  in  that 
storm,  and  I  had  no  shoes  neither.  And  my  little  boy  there — ^he  never 
could  beg ;  he  cannot  git  along  in  the  streets  at  aU.  The  big  boys  all  abuse 
him  and  come  over  hiuL  At  last  I  sent  him  over  to  the  School,  and 
the  teacher  (Miss  Kilpitbiok)  came  and  brought  me  some  bread,  and  gave 
me  her  rubbers  to  go  out  in.  And  I  went  out  to  the  dmnpin*  ground^  you 
know  they  call  it,  Sir,  and  Tve  picked  up  all  the  cinders  which  we  bum 
I  don't  care  for  myself.   Many's  the  time  Tve  been  without  for  them  a  whole 

day  long.   But  now,  poor  things  1— if  I  should  ever  desert  and  she 

was  choked  again  by  her  sobs.  The  two  little  things  looked  up  from  the 
patch-work  with  happy  blue  eyes,  as  though  they  could  not  understand  the 
mother's  feeling,  and  had  already  utterly  forgotten  last  week's  famishing 
hunger. 

"And  now  they  tell  me.  Sir,  you  are  a-goin'  to  give  up  the  School  t" 
''TeSk"  I  said,  '*the  hard  times  do  not  let  us  have  funds  enough  to  keep  it 
up;  but  we  hope  to  start  it  again."  I  am  sorry,  Sir ;  it  was  my  great  help ; 
the  teacher  took  such  a  care  of  these  children ;  and  they  all  got  their  dinner 
there,  (only  a  large  piece  of  bread ;)  and  I  used  to  go  without  through  the 
day,  and  make  my  v^xpper  with  'em,  when  they  oome  home.   I  always  lear 
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we  mnit  come  to  the  poor-house.  Oh  1  if  he  hadn't  been  begniled  hj  herf 
We  were  respeetable  people  once,  Sir  1* 

Tlitnk  of  thia»  children  I  Sunday  before  last,  in  that  fearful  storm,  when 
you  were  having  your  good  Sunday  dinner  before  a  blazing  fire,  these  sweet 
Utile  girls  were  shirering  with  cold,  with  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four 
hoursi  and  not  knowing  where  they  should  get  their  bread  that  day.  The 
children,  too,  of  pn.  honest,  respectable  woman,  who  had  been  in  better 
day&  Ton  haye  known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  for  an  hour  or  two— but  to 
go  to  bed  and  get  up  for  a  whole  day,  without  a  morsel  of  food — and  not 
knowing  who  eoold  help— is  it  not  hard?   But  hear  this»  toa 


THE   SCHOOL  OIBX. 

On  the  8am«  day,  Friday,  of  last  week,  I  found  a  Tery  poor  little  girl  at 
the  School,  and  went  back  with  her  to  her  houRe.  She  had  been  clinging 
to  the  teacher.  Miss  Etlpatbigk,  in  sorrow  that  the  School  was  to  be  giyen 
up,  and  the  dear  friend  to  go  away.  I  doubt  whether  she  ever  had  any  one 
to  care  much  for  her  before,  for  she  seemed  very  neglected,  and  her  eycg 
had  a  heavy,  sad  look,  which  the  children  of  the  poor  show  when  they  have 
suffered  a  long  time. 

I  went  out  with  her  in  that  cold,  cutting  day — Friday,  you  remember, 
the  coldest  day  of  this  month.  We  walked  over  snow  and  ice  for  half  a 
mile;  the  little  girl  bar0/oot&dt  and  with  nothing  on  her  head  but  her 
tangled  hair. 

Hie  wind  seemed  to  whistle  through  her  torn  dress  and  old  ragged  shawl. 
She  did  not  complain  though,  but  said  **  her  feet  hadn't  froze  yet  1"  When  we 
went  into  the  room  where  her  mother  lived,  I  could  see  nothing,  the  smoke 
was  so  thick;  but  after  a  little  it  cleared  up,  and  I  found  a  woman  before  a 
little  coal  stoye.  There  was  not  a  single  article  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
but  one  chair  and  one  old  table.  No  bedstead,  no  dishes^  no  dock,  or  clothes 
or  little  articles  about^  such  as  you  see  usually  in  the  poorest  houses— CTcry- 
thing  bare,  and  poor,  and  dirty.  In  one  corner  of  a  closet  was  a  straw 
bed  on  the  floor,  for  the  family  to  sleep  on.  The  woman's  name  was  Mrs. 
Xamr;  she  was  the  wife  of  a  laboring  man,  and  he  earned  just  enough  to 
giye  them  victnals  and  fbeL 

She  had  one  "innocent  (idiot)  boy^  besides  this  girl — and  the  School  and 
the  dinner  had  been  a  great  helo  to  her— the  girl  had  never  been  to  school 
beforeu 

And  yet  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  hard  Winter,  we  must  give  up  the 
School,  Mid  le*Te  these  poor  children  I   Again  read  this^  children. 
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THS   IBOK  XOULDSB. 

One  daj,  passing  down  Twentieth  Street^  I  met  a  bright  little  girl  selling 
wax-matches  and  battona.  I  found  her  name,  and  that  she  lired  in  West 
Thirty-second  Street  She  was  an  orphan,  she  said,  and  lived  with  her 
aunt  I  told  her  of  our  Hudson  River  Industrial  School  in  Twentj-eighth 
Street,  and  she  promised  to  go  there. 

As  she  did  not  come,  yesterday  I  went  up  to  her  house.  The  room  was 
in  the  top  story,  and  a  very  respectable  neatly-dressed  young  woman  opened 
the  door.  Everything  in  the  room  was  as  neat  as  good  care  could  make  it 
The  floors  white  with  scrubbing,  hearth  swept»  windows  clean,  and  all  looking 
like  the  home  of  an  honest,  cleanly,  working  woman.  There  was  a  nice 
large  mirror  on  one  ude,  and  a  mahogany  case  of  drawers,  and  some  pretty 
dishes  in  a  closet  which  showed  they  had  been  once  in  good  circumstances. 
I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  woman  about  her  condition,  and  she 
opened  everything  to  me  with  overflowing  heart 

Her  husband  was  a  young  man,  an  iron-moulder.  He  had  been  in  good 
business^  but  like  so  many  thousands,  he  was  now  turned  out  of  work.  He 
spent  whole  days  now  looking  for  employment  That  morning  he  waa  out 
at  5  o'clock,  and  would  have  nothing  to  eat  all  day  until  he  got  home  at 
night  Some  days  he  got  a  little  job  driving  pigs,  and  made  a  dollar  or 
two^  "Indeed,  Sir,  Idon*t  know  wAof  to  do T  she  said ;  "I  have  tried  every 
way  to  get  work.  I  am  a  good  ironer  or  washer,  or  I  could  scrub  and  do 
plain  sewing ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  one  who  wants  me.  Some  of  the  ladies 
don't  believe  me,  and  say  I  ain't  married  at  all,  I  am  so  young;  and  some 
say  I  must  work  out;  but  indeed  I  cannot  give  up  keeping  a  home  together 
for  him  and  poor  Maooiz  there  1  It  isn't  for  myself— but  it's  so  hard  to  have 
my  husband  go  out  without  a  bit  of  breakfast  *nd  come  home  to  a  cold 
room  and  nothing  to  eat — ^he  looks  so  discouraged  sometimes  I"  and  the  poor 
woman  burst  into  tears.  "  We  cannot  tell  any  of  the  people  in  the  houses 
Sir,  and  we  never  wiU  heg  /  To-day  I  have  been  in  bed  aU  day,  till  Maoad 
should  come  back,  for  I  have  no  fuel,  and  not  a  penny  to  buy  it  with." 

The  look  of  tenderness  and  feeling  as  the  woman  spoke  of  her  husband 
was  unspeakably  touching.  I  turned  to  Maggie.  '*  What  have  you  made  to- 
day, Maggie  f "  "  Two  and  six,  sir."  "  How  far  have  you  been  f "  •«  Down 
to  the  Battery,  sir.  I  buys  'em  in  Reade-street ;  they  are  wax;  sir,  and  wiU 
go  oft  when  they're  wet;"  and  she  dipped  one  in  water  and  struck  it  ofL 
**l  gives  a  cent  and  a  half  a  box;  sir,  and  sells  'em  for  three  cents.  Some- 
times I  don't  make  three  cents  a  day;  and  sometimes  two  shillings,  lliey 
buys  'em  best  in  the  stores;  and  sometimes  the  gentlemen  asks  me  questions, 
and  they  don't  believe  Fm  an  orphan  and  working  for  my  aunt,  and  then 
they  comes  here  and  finds  out  alL" 

"What  time  do  you  go  outt"   "At  seven  o'elook,  sir;  and  I  gets  baek 
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iboQt half-past  four.'*  "Do  70a  get  anything  to  eat  all  dayt*  *<No^  sir; 
I  dont  want  it.  I  ain't  ever  hnngrj."  Maggie  certainly  thrived  on  the  ex- 
«rcM,  for  ahe  was  fat  and  roddy  as  yon  wonld  wish  to  see  a  child.  *'  Bat^" 
Mid  I  to  the  vant,  "is  it  possible  yon  depend  now  on  this  girl's  workf " 
81m  said  that  ahe  did — ^that  otherwise  she  wonld  have  sent  her  to  the  ludna- 
trisl  School;  but  ahe  oonld  not  afford  it  Bhe  sent  her  to  night-school  and 
on  SondAja^  "Maggie  comes  of  honest  people,  sir,  and  we  will  never  let 
b«r  beg."  "And  I,"  says  Maggie,  "always  go  way  down  town,  where  peo- 
ple won't  know  me." 

For  my  own  part^  I  conld  hardly  keep  my  tears  while  the  woman  was 
tiUdng.  We  see  enough  of  whining  and  lying  poverty,  of  begging  and  of 
ignorant  paaperism,  which  we  would  gladly  help  while  we  despise.  Bnt 
this  yonni^  warm-hearted,  active,  honest  woman,  so  hopeless  and  so  pressed 
dofm — this  braTe,  cheery  little  girl,  and  the  indnstrioos  workman,  hunting 
the  street  day  after  day  fof  mere  work  for  bread ;  the  aspect  of  happier 
dsji  once^  and  of  hard,  manly  straggle  now,  was  all  affecting  beyond  any 
potability  of  deacripUon.  "  7b  dig,  tmMe,  and  to  beg,  aiAamacT— is  there 
tnj  poverty  like  that  f  The  hard  straits  of  honest  indnstry— what  Is  more 
pitisblet 

I  said  whatever  enoouraging  word  I  could,  and  promised  to  seek  work  for 
th«  woman ;  and  gave  the  little  girl  a  recommendation.  So  that  if  the  little 
flisteh  girl — ^Maooxb  Maoib — with  wax  matches,  appears  anywhere,  we  beg 
for  onstomera  for  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  poor  who  depend  for  fuel 
•ad  bread  on  her  hard-earned  penniea. 


THB   BIOK  WOMAH. 

I  was  Tiaiting  lately  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city  for  our  "  Hadson 
Bi?«r  Indnatrial  Sehool,''  when  the  gentleman  with  me  discovered  two 
bright  little  girla^  quite  ragged  and  dirty,  in  the  streets.  We  followed  them 
up  to  their  home  in  a  poor  little  house — a  neat  honse,  toa  In  a  small  room, 
like  s  doset^  opening  into  it^  was  the  mother.  She  seemed  a  young  woman, 
ssd  WBB  lying  on  a  thin  bed  on  the  floor,  with  a  few  clothes  upon  her.  I 
told  her  oar  errand,  and  she  answered  meet  intelligently.  She  would  be  so 
glsd  to  see  the  children  get  some  education,  and  she  had  been  much  afraid 
for  them  on  the  atreet  "  I  conld  have  sent  them  once,"  and  then  she  sighed. 
As  she  spoke,  ahe  was  trying  to  pull  the  scanty  clothes  about  her,  and  her 
vhole  bearing  and  features  showed  she  had  not  always  been  as  now.  There 
WIS  something  that  apoke  of  a  sad  story,  and  gradually  in  the  conversation 
it  eame  out.  **  I>o  you  manage  to  get  enough  to  eatr  Oh !  yes,  sir, 
plenty."   (Har  looka  belied  her.)  '*  But  you  are  liek— you  cannot  work  r 
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*'  I  know  it»  nr.  I  am  lometiinw  afeared  there's  sometluiig  a  nuitterwith 
roe  here,"  and  she  coughed.  "  Bat  we're  got  along.  JJ«  don't  know  how  I 
am."  "  Yon  have  a  hnsbandt  and  haa  he  left  yon  here  to  aleep  on  the 
floor?"  Oh!  no,  air.  Harry  never  wonld,  if  he  only  knew  about  it  It 
isn't  very  cold,  sir.  We  put  in  the  shawls,  you  see.  (I  felt  of  it — a  thin 
coverlet  and  one  or  two  light  shawls  for  the  cold  winter.)  He's  the  kindest 
fellow  in  the  world,  wAcn  ht  doe9  not  driiUe  I 

**  Will  he  be  back  soonf      Oh!  ye^  sir,  I  know  he  will;  and,  if  he 

doesn't^  hell  send  money.   He's  at  work  in  w   He  has  forgotten  to  send 

much  lately,  and  Fm  gettin'  so  weak,  I  cannot  earn  much.  But  hell  re- 
member." 

She  was  young;  and  seemed  dying  neglected  on  the  damp  boards ;  but  the 
woman's  imperishable  faith  in  her  beloved  shone  out  in  all.  She  forgot  her 
present  broken,  needy  condition,  her  squalid  poverty  and  disease,  and  stood 
with  him  again  in  the  fresh  young  morning,  when  she  gave  her  all  to  the 
warm-hearted,  strong  workman — a  day  whose  effulgence  yet  lighted  up  the 
dark  hour  of  her  penury.  She  could  feel  the  hope,  and  trusty  and  courage 
of  the  young  heart*  as  she  pledged  all  to  him. 

And  now  I— dying  of  neglect — ^poverty  and  sickness  upon  her — and  h$, 
forgetting  everything,  cursed  with  the  old  curse— of  ungovemed  appetite 
for  drink. 

At  parting,  she  thanked  us ;  *'  would  send  the  children.  She  often  read 
the  Bible  with  them,  but  she  had  not  much  strength  left.   Good  bye  I" 


THS   BIOK  MOTHSB. 

A  little  girl  has  been  attending  our  Fourth  Ward  School  whom  we  all 
have  noticed  for  her  good,  hearty  face,  and  pleasant  ways.  She  has  been 
very  industrious  and  learns  fast*  though  she  cannot  read  yet 

The  little  girls  have  soup  once  a  week  for  dinner,  and  this  child  was 
noticed  one  day  not  eating  her  soupi  When  the  meal  was  oTcr,  she  went 
up  to  the  matron  and  asked  permission  to  eat  the  remains  in  the  other 
bowb,  because  she  wanted  to  carry  this  home  to  her  sick  mother.  The 
matron  tried  to  scoop  out  another  bowl-full  from  the  kettle,  but  could  not^ 
and  she  was  allowed  to  clean  the  bowls.  Hie  bread  being  used  up  too,  she 
took  the  crumbe  which  were  gathered  for  the  pigeons^  and  with  these  and 
the  bowl  walked  off  happily  to  the  poor  mother. 

I  went  afterward  to  see  the  woman.  She  is  a  sailor^s  wife;  a  neatrlooking; 
strong;  English-like  woman,  with  a  clear  blue  eye  and  a  fresh  complexion— 
a  most  honest  and  reliable  face— >but  sick  in  her  bed.  '*  Wbrhml  mur  she 
said,  with  a  long  breath  of  exhaustion.   Her  husband  had  been  gone  thir* 
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tatti  yean ;  sIm  feared  she  ahonld  nerer  see  him  agein.  Tlie  room  was  rwj 
neakk  with  a  little  rag-carpet^  and  some  artioles  which  showed  better  times 
onoe.  She  supported  herself  by  washing  and  serabbing ;  had  worked  all 
■he  oonld,  and  Jnst  managed  to  keep  along  and  send  her  boy  to  schooL 
Yesterday  ihe  pawned  her  only  thawl  to  pay  the  way  for  a  few  days;  and 
now  that  she  was  sick,  she  really  had  nothing.  All  this  wss  gradually  told 
ns  withoot  oomplain^  or  any  apparent  purpose.  A  most  hearty  honest  face 
she  has. 

You  feel  anything  oould  be  intrusted  to  her.  She  dreaded  to  part  with 
her  "  little  Mary,"  as  well  she  might;  but  she  could  not  take  care  of  her, 
and  was  weU  contented  when  we  assured  her  of  a  place  immediately  in  a 
good  family,  who  would  be  kind  to  the  little  thing  that  had  been  so  thought- 
ful of  the  poor  sick  mother  at  home. 

There  will  be  children  reading  this  who  hare  happy  homes,  and  over 
whom  the  sweet  face  of  "mother^  bends.  Do  yon  think,  children,  if  you 
were  hungry,  and  your  own  dear  mother  lay  on  the  bed,  worn  out  by  sick- 
neaSk  you  ooold  do  without  your  dinner,  and  go  hungry  all  the  day,  so  as  to 
give  her  one  little  comfort?  Was  it  not  good  in  tJie  wee  ragged  BCaryt 
Who  of  yon  will,  do  as  wellt 


LITTLB  BI99ia. 

A  bright  little  girl  has  attended  one  of  our  Industrial  Schooli^  with  her 
two  sisters,  who  lately  was  observed  to  be  absent  frequently. 

Our  Tuitor  for  that  district  went  to  the  houses  and  afterward  directed  me 
to  it.  It  is  a  little  houses  behind  some  poor  dwellings  near  the  Hudson, 
which  you  approach  through  a  dirty  and  rather  dangerous  alley  over  a 
loose  scaffolding; 

The  room  where  the  family  lived,  whom  we  sought^  wss  on  the  ground- 
floor.  It  wss  small  and  dirty.  On  one  side  was  a  little  child  bolstered  up 
on  some  bedding  on  two  chairs — a  boy,  perhaps^  of  two  yearsL  He  did  not 
cry  at  all ;  but  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  scabbed  with  some  eruption. 
The  active  little  girl,  about  twelve  years  old  of  our  school,  was  watching  by 
htm.  "  Well,  Biddie,  why  are  you  not  at  school  f"  **  I  cannot,  please,  Bir: 
me  father  wants  me  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  Paddie  here,  sir."  "  Why 
what  can  yon  do  for  the  house  T 

"  I  washci^  sir,  (proudly,)  and  I  cooks  father's  dinner,  and  sweepe  and 
deans;  and  then  there's  no  one  to  look  after  Paddie  but  me.  So  the  oder 
two  little  ones  can  go  to  schooL" 

"But  where  is  your  mother  T 
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With  a  faea,  half  turned  away,  "  She  Un't  here^  nr  *  ahe's  on  th4  Idmnd. 
Indade,  it  wasn't  her  fanlt;  it  was  a  miatake,  sir." 

*'  But  do  yon  take  eare  of  everything  for  yonr  father!  Wash,  and'eool^ 
and  do  everything  f 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir." 

<«  But  what's  the  matUr  with  Paddier 

"Indade,  I  don't  know,  sir;  but  he's  sweJled,"  and  she  took  off  the 
clothiug  from  the  child's  feet  They  were  swollen  to  a  great  size  with 
blisters,  and  the  legs  were  spotted  with  eruptions.  The  poor  little  thing 
winced  as  we  moved  the  clothes,  but  did  not  cry.  He  seemed  most  gone, 
poor  babel  ouwed  by  the  intemperanoe,  and  filtbines^  and  viee  of  his 
parents.  Little  B*ddie  looked  bright,  despite  her  work  and  care,  and  pro- 
mised she  would  keep  the  little  sisters  at  school,  and  would  make  things 
neater  in  the  room.  Mr.  Maey,  who  visits  near  the  Hudson  River  School, 
went  afterward  and  found  the  fisther  and  a  son  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  at 
home.  We  had  a  good  place  suited  for  the  boy,  and  Mr.  M.  tried  to  induce 
the  father  to  send  him  to  it 

The  man  at  first  was  unwilling,  but  Mr.  M.  told  him  how  it  went  with  the 
boys  in  the  city  who  were  left  on  the  street  They  were  sure  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  police^  and  then  into  prisons^  and  so  on  till  they  reached 
the  worst  end.  The  father  allowed  it  Ye^  I  know  it"  he  said.  **  I 
know  fourteen  boys  who  used  to  be  always  loafin'  there  on  the  oomer  of 
Thirty-fifth  Street  Twelve  on  'em  is  in  the  Hus  of  Befuge  now,  and  two  in 
thePen'tentryl" 

So  the  boy  wss  plaoed  at  a  good  employment^  and  is  doing  well  BiM^ 
he  said,  he  would  like  to  have  go  to  school,  if  she  could.  "  Poor  ehildl 
she's  hrakmg  ktr  htart  wid  worh^ 


LETTERS  FROM  CHILDREN. 


This  letter  from  one  of  our  miserable  little  one^  now  in  a  kind  hom% 
will  show  the  change  it  sometimes  is  to  them : — 

Mt  Diab  FAtna:— I  triM  this  opportonltj  of  wrlttng  th«s6  fbw  Unas  to  jrou,  to  let  yea 
know  thit  I  Ulc«  tb«  oowitrx  rtiy  well  snd  the  ladj  tlut  I  llvt  with.  The  geiitlwMUi  thtt  I 
Ut«  with  It  Tfiy  ddL  I  go  to  aebool  ovtiy  daj.  I  have  fot  a  Braadmother  sad  a  §nnd- 
ikthor,  who  arc  kind  to  me.  Whan  I  open  mine  ojm  in  the  morning,  throe  little  birds  dnf 
io  swooUy  on  tho  traaa  I  plekod  a  good  many  hlsdkborrica  I  haro  boon  to  achool  all  aom- 
SMr— IhaTotoatii7atboiiieBow]lr.D.S8alek.   X  hsTo  got  a  little  eow  that  I  milk  ora^ 
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mi^t  and  moniiig,  and  I  all  it  iniii«.  8bt        a  (ood  mm  of  mUk  ud  botUrmllk.  I 
bad  a  fUon,  and  tha  ladjr  had  to  dt  np  with  ma  a  wbola  waak.  Wbaa  700  wrlta,  tall  ma 
vhat  moatb  I  vaa  bora  in,  and  how  old  I  am.  I  go  to  Sabbath  Mhool  araiy  Saadaj. 
•Oon.,  Daoamb«,  18M.** 


**B  ,  Oonr.,  Fabraarx  ll»1851 

''Mb.  B  ^1  Sb:'— Albart  H— *  la  now  a  rwrj  good  bej ;  ba  doca  bis  work  raiy  wall, 

attd  doaa  maeh  battar  than  any  ooa  could  axpaet  Ha  la  rvj  ha^j  and  eootantad,  and  la 
palnttng  bllnda  ftir  na,  and  doaa  naarlf  aa  much  aa  a  man.  Ha  aarna  oaa  dollar  a  daj  mnefa 
of  thatima;  ba  baa  baaa  at  Sabbath  Beboolararslnoa  ba  baa  baan  with  na.  Habaabaanto 
tba  diatrlat  lehodl  aoma  tima,  bat  la  now  at  work,  and  Udi  ftlr  Vo  maka  a  good  and  oaafhl 
palntar.  Ha  talka  of  aavlng  all  of  bla  monay,  and  wa  think  ha  will  do  ao^  whan  ha  oomaa  to 
thatpoint        a        a       a  a 

•T.  I*  H." 


"DxAS  FAnoB :— I  am  wall  and  doing  wall ;  bara  baan  to  aohool  this  wintar.  Writa  and 
bt  ma  know  If  tba  fbmilf  la  an  wall  Xamflra  Ibot  hlgfa,and  fht  aa  a  baar;  Ibaragota 
foodhooML  AfraarlahooldUkatoba,  wbanlgrawnptobaaman.  This  ftom  jonr  sob; 

•Pmnc  Tm  MoO — 


This  boy,  Charlw  M— ^  was  emplojad  by  hif  fSither  in  stealing  coal  and 
begging,  nntil  ha  oonld  bear  it  no  longer,  and  ran  away,  Hii  mother  ap- 
proTed  of  hie  leaving  hia  home : — 

«FaBVABT  ll»  1864 

•K  P.  Smrii,  Bk-  .'—In  answer  to  yoora,  wbleh  I  haTo  Jnst  raealTad  to-daj,  tba  ISth,  I 
am  happy  to  initarm  jon  that  tha  boy,  Cbariaa  M— — ^  Is  stfll  living  with  ma,  and  is  ^nlta 
wall  and  eontantad,  and  wa  ara  Tary  wall  plaaaad  with  him.  Ha  saami  to  ba  an  bonaat  dia- 
pasttlon;  tba  graataat  diAonltj  was  td  braak  blm  of  tailing  storlaa.  I  found  out  tba  raaaon 
whj  ha  told  storlaa,  ba  was  alhdd  tha  truth  would  glva  him  a  whipping.  I  told  blm  I 
would  aarar  whip  him  for  tha  truth,  but  would  whip  blm  for  lying  and  swearing ;  but  tha 
lattar  I  naTor  heard  him  maka  naa  of  but  onta.  Thraatanlng  to  whip  him  saamad  to  ba  no 
panlahmant  Tba  worst  punishment  I  eould  Infllet  upon  blm  was  to  say  I  wauid  9tnd  Mm 
hack  la  JIfmt  Tbrfc  Ha  aays  ba  baa  got  a  flitbar  and  a  mothar,  and  a  grandmother  now,  and 
a  good  bad  and  planty  to  eat,  and  doaa  not  want  to  go  beak  to  New  York.  He  haa  grown 
Tary  mnafa,  and  wa  ara  getting  qulta  attaabad  to  him.  Ha  la  not  vary  fond  of  his  book,  but 
is  vary  qulak  to  take  learning.  If  you  oan  aaoartain  his  age  I  would  like  to  know. 

«*Saspaelfony  yom,  G.  H.  ]>  b** 


MB.8iimi— Aayoa  wish  to  raeetve  a  lattar  ftom  ma,I  win  try  afowUnaatoyoo.  I 
bsnre  written  before^  but  waa  ashamed  to  sand  it  I  aonftss  thet  I  have  not  improred  my 
time  as  I  oufht,  for  I  have  planty  of  time  to  improre  myseU  I  have  laamad  to  knit  and  to 
ssw.  I  ride  to  ohnreh  erary  Sabbath,  whloh  Is  Tsiy  pleaaant  Do  not  forget  to  aoma  to  aae 
me.  ••SuBilIeC  b** 

*  This  bey,  Albert  H  ^       e  notorious  Tagaboad.hare.  He  bad  been  through  two 

Iqiemi^  and  in  the  henda  of  tha  Pollaa  sareral  tlmesi  'When  we  found  him,  he  was  sleap 
taglaabeK 
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Tlik  vaa  a  Tigrant  Iittl«  girl,  liying  in  a  hooM  of  orime  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  Mnt  to  ^  L.  L 


"  Jairtabt  H  18BB> 

**Mb.  B — ,  Dbab  Bib:~I  am  tbaakftal  to  yon  Ibr  your  klnda—  towards  a  poor  boy. 
Ton  baro  got  mo  a  good  place,  In  wblob  I  Uko  it  I  go  to  aebool  to  bo  pleaaod—I  am  thank- 
All— plonty  to  aat  and  drink,  and  good  clothaa  to  woar.  If  yon  write  bora,  dlnct  your  kttar 
toMr.AadW  ^  WoroastMr  Ca,  Bla«. 

**  Tour  hnmblo  awrant,  Jon  Hsnr  S— w" 
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nioodon  If  oD  1  fUtma  yoara— Amariean  Protoatant^-orpban— no  frionda  at  all ;  looked 

poor,  aad,  weary  and  fliondleHk  Oaro  blroae'^  np  to  the  Bisex  Market  Prison,  boeanio  be 
eoold  not  get  work,  food  or  shelter.  Staid  In  the  oell  three  dnys;  sent  by  the  Keeper  to  the 
oflHoci  Worked  somefinke  ago  In  sash  fkotory;  turned  off  because  be  did  some  work  wron^ 
Has  slept  in  shntter-boses  on  the  side-walks  aad  in  station-hoasea.  Undoubtedly  an  boneat, 
waD-dispoaed  lad.  Bent  to  Mr.  L  P — ,  ibrmer,  Lisbon,  Oonn.,  Not.  SA,  1854. 

Maiy  B  After  her  mother  married  again,  Mary  could  not  stay  at  home  with  her 

drunken  step-fktber.  Went  to  leern  millinei*s  trsde  in  Broadway;  waa  notloed,  by  other 
girls  in  shop,  not  to  hare  any  dinner.  They  followed  Maiy  home,  and  finally  penuaded 
their  mother  to  let  her  come  aad  Uto  with  them.  Mary  advanced  rapidly  at  her  work,  and 
soon  eaned  enough  to  pay  her  board,  and  help  her  mother  ^e  cars  of  her  brothers  and 
alstorB.  Last  winter,  Msry  attoaded  evening  school;  learned  to  read  and  write,  dto ,  after 
walking  two  milee,  and  sewing  nino  bonxs  a  day.  Bhe  missed  but  two  CTeaings  for  the  win- 
ter. A  pretty,  modest,  quick-eyed,  lady-likc  gtal  Mm  H  and  other  hMliee,  send  her  to  a 

boarding-school  in  Great  Barri^toa,  Mass.;  Mary  paying  her  board  1^  her  serricea  ia  Mr. 
W.lsikmily.  January,  18S1 

Augustua  B — I  fifteen  year»— American  Proteetaat— orphan.  Father  died  two  yeaiii 
mother  four  years  aga  Bent  fh>m  poor  Boys*  Lodging^Houssk  Cannot  make  a  living  by 
aetllng  papers.  Almost  sick  by  sleeping  out  Editor  of  the  S^m  thinks  I  can  make  an 
editor  r  Osn  read  and  writer  Bent  to  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Fowler,  Oullford,  Conn. 

John  Tween— eleven  years— Bngliah  Protestant—can  read  aad  write:  pelo  from  not  hav- 
ing had  enough  to  eat  His  mother  said,  bunting  with  tears,  We  only  one  whole  digr,  liave 
had  half  of  a  sixpenny  loaf  sad  a  little  water."  Said,  also,  she  had  nothing  to  eat  llBf  twenty- 
fimr  hours  after  she  was  confined— eiz  children  in  the  Ikmlly.  Father  baa  left  them.  Bright 
boy  sent  to  Mr.  B — ,  brush  nunnllMtnrer,  Weet  88d  street 

Wm.  K  ,  sixteen  yesrs  old— American  CathoHo— orpbaa ;  caa  write  aad  read. 

Brought  to  the  office  by  MisaB — fAmHystreet  Bleepe  ia  beiges  about  the  North  Blvcr; 
b^lbraltTiag;  dullboy.  Beat  to  Mr.  Joha  B  ^  Woodbaty,  Oona. 
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Tom  Jotouim— dzftMB  jmb*— Oemum;  ouiDot  ipMk  Engllah.  Girae  to  the  oooiitr7, 
Utf  19th,  in  th«  **  North  Amtrifa,**  manj  of  whoM  pMMDsm  dlod  of  tht  ohotorm.  Hit 
aselo  iDid  aont  tad  hrathon  and  tistcn  diod  on  bond,  of  thk  diieaMi  Joho  wm  attaeked 
with  It,  tad  dataSnod  at  Qoaiaatlne,  tUl  ha  Taeorarad.  Mr.  Bogan  Iboad  him  there,  and 
laya  ha  thowad  much  flrmaaai  and  lallanoa  on  Ood  In  hia  ilokDaia.  Ha  aald,  **N7  llithar 
and  mothar  and  brothaia  and  alataia  an  aU  daad,  bnt  OtU  Isbtnoeht  iQod  itlll  llraal)  and 
Ha  wUl  taka  oara  of  ma^"  Ha  lookad  Toiy  aad  and  daioUtai  Ha  la  a  Latharan.  Bant  to 

Mr.  Jaai  T  ,  Statan  Idand,  Jannaij  8, 1861  'in  Angnat  Mr.  T.  raportik  ooold  not  ba  a 

battar  boj,**  and  that  Hh  la  going  to  laam  tha  Minar'k  baalnaOL  **  Oaptain  1^  (a  naighbor) 
woold  glT*  a  hondrad  doUan  Ibr  adeh  a  b(^  r* 

William  8  i  Amarien  ProtMtant— alxtaan  yaan  oM;  hia  paranta  dlad  whan  ha  wm 

Tarj  yoongi  Ha  didn^t  ramambar  tham ;  llrad  In  a  poor>hoaaa  till  ha  waa  bound  out  to 

ana  Mr.  T  ,  on  Long  laland;  atijad  with  him  Ato  jcazn  Ha  aant  William  to  aebool 

thiaa  wintan,  tha  othar  wlntan  ha  waa  kapt  at  Wood-ohopptng.  W.  thlnka  Mr.  Yonng 
wai  a  OathoUc,  aa  ha  aald  prayata  ont  of  a  book,  and  oooaalonall  j  attandad  OathoUe  Chnreb. 
W.  ran  away  two  montha  ago  and  cama  to  Now  York,  and  aroond  plar  Ha  8  abont  a 
weak;  alaptoat;  mada  a  llttia  monaj  bj  caRylag  tmnka;  found  work  at  lait  with  an  old 
woman  In  eonfaetlonarj  atora.  *'Sha  aay^  *I  don't  ault  bar  at  aU,  ohaxgaa  ma  with  putting 
■alt  In  tha  loa  eraam,  and  tnmad  ma  oft**  "Than  I  found  a  plaea  to  lodge  in  Eleventh 
itreet  for  thlr^-aaTan  eanta  a  week."  WllUam  thlnka  ha  hm  aaen  bard  tlmea.  He  la  a  stout 
good-natured  boy ;  attanda  aehool  in  a  Mlailon  ohuroh.  W.  waa  attraotad  to  the  olBoa  bj 
the  aign.  Sent  to  Amoa  J.  G.  C  ^  fkrmar.  Lower  W  ,  Y t.  Oontantad  and  happy. 

John  Smith— orphan— eight  jreaia— American  boj;  bora  In  Hndaon.  Game  to  New 
York  laat  aummar;  lived  In  Brooklyn.  **  Father  took  fever  and  ague  and  died.  Mother  got 
tired  of  waahlng,  one  day  aba  eat  down,  took  the  drop^  and  died.**  Brother  baa  gone  on  tha 
Canal ;  I  alapt  In  old  wagon  at  Young's  Bridge ;  In  tha  winter  I  found  hay  round  the  streets  and 
pot  it  In  the  wagon,  but  It  dldn*t  keep  me  much  warm.  A  woman  gave  me  vtotoals ;  went 
up  Atlaatio  street  one  day,  and  a  woman  axed  me  If  I  had  Cither  and  mother,  she  bring  me 
tn  the.  boose  and  took  me  to  Sunday  aehooL**  This  Udy,  Mn.  Maria  Brooghton,  of  W. 
BaMe  atreat,  Brooklyn,  brought  John  to  tha  offloa.  He  never  went  to  sehooL  He  has  an  old- 
er brother  In  Haw  York,  but  U  la  evident  ha  haa  eaat  him  olt  Ha  told  the  story  of  his  perenfk 
death  in  teera  and  aoba.  **  Me  and  brother  and  a  man  boiled  fother  In  tha  barraeka."  Haia 
a  br^ht  intereeting  boy.  Sent  to  Bev.  Al?ln  Qre^m,  940  South  Ftaat  stxaat,  Wllllama- 
bugta,  who  will  aend  him  to  a  Home  of  Induatiy,  near  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Sarah  B  ^  twd^«  to  fourteen  yeaia-Bootoh  Oatholie— orphan.  Has  a  slstar  In  Water 

street,  In  a  house  of  praatttntlon;  Uved  with  her  annt  in  Orange  street,  No.  85;  was  eommlt- 
tsd  lo  tha  Tomba  by  her  annt;  sentanoed  to  House  of  Bafoga.  Sentenea  revoked  by  tha 
Jvdga,  and  she  was  given  up  to  the  care  of  tha  Ohildren's  Aid  Society.  Looked  pale  and 
asd.  Sent  to  Wmiam  Lb  Q— ^  N— s  Ct  Doing  well,  much  improved. 

Tbomaa  W  ^  Irish  Protestsnt— flftaan  yean,  Father  Intempenta,  abnsea  Thomasi 

Mather  frequently  Intoxioated.  Thomaa  rune  away;  sleepe  in  stable;  goes  home  for  dean 
elothea,  and  sometlmea  for  hia  meals;  John,  hia  fother,  la  out  Small  for  hia  age;  reads 

telarabiy;  can*t  writer  Bant,  with  tha  oooaant  of  hia  mother,  to  D  F  ^  former,  In 

A  k  A  Oo.,OhlOL  Doing  weO. 

Msry  W  ^  ten  yeara-^bish  Oatholio— orphan.  Has  lived  with  an  undo  alnee  her 

folhei^  death;  aha  haa  been  trained  to ateal  angar  and  ooal  around  the  Seat  Blver  wharveai  lo 
MpperthsmotendaDitlnldkMasandlntampanBioa  Ikoo  ioM  amd  a  ha^^vt  an 
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Bowpltodiipin  th«lionM,th«lhatorb«rlabor.  Muy  haiaristwftbont  alztoaBjeHSold,  a 
IhmUy  Mnraat  in  th«  dtj;  th»  hM  imOiI  a  dollar  a  woak  for  Mary's  bowd  lo  the  mtMnbk 
fkmllj.  When  aha  haard  of  thia  Sodatj,  aba  took  Mary  away  altogathar,  aha  waa  oonad  and 
afeooad  In  tba  aet  Bh*  demandad  tha  olotiiaa  aba  had  glm  Maty,  bat  tfaa  Ikmllj  wooldat 
giro  tbam  apb  Maty  haa  baan  ontragaooalf  traatad,  baaton  and  kieked  liked  a  dog.  She 
bears  tba  marka  of  her  aont'a  blowa  and  acratobaa  on  bar  abooldera  now.  Tba  poUoa  and 
neighbors  speak  of  thla  man  and  bla  wife  aa  daeperato,  Tlllatnoiia  people.  Sent  to  tba  ears  of 
Dr.  Fowler,  Oollford,  Ct,  for  Mr.  aeoige  Uand,  GoUfoid. 

J  C  ,  aerenteen  years— American  Protestant;  reads  and  writea.  Bom  In  New  Jer- 
sey ;  lived  in  New  York  six  years.  Haa  been  to  Blackwell's  Island  fbr  theft ;  aerred  oat  his 
time.  Appeara  rery  penitent;  desires  to  leaye  the  olty  and  begin  lifb  anew.  Mr.  Baal  in> 
trodooed  him  to  Mr.  Oeny.  Sent  to  Wm.  H  F  ^  B  ^  Va. 


THE  POOR-MISCELLANEOUS. 


THB    WSLBH  WOMAN. 

Some  of  our  sabaeriben  may  remember  a  brief  aoooant^  in  the  papery  of 
a  Welsh  boy,  who  took  part  in  our  Christmaa  oelebration  laat  winter,  and 
of  the  mother,  a  poor  woman  up  town,  who  made  "the  great  plam-cake," 
and  aet  it  oat  with  green%  that  the  children  might  hare  something  to  re- 
mind them  of  merry  England  and  the  dear  old  Church. 

He  was  a  staunch  boy — ^Harry — ^with  as  honest  and  open  a  face  as  God 
ever  blesses  us  with  cr«»ating.  A  boy  you  would  trust  anything  to»  and  be 
sure  of  it  and  of  him.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
honesty  true  people,  who  must  have  beeu  comfortable  little  farmers  in  their 
own  country,  but  who  came  over  to  America  to  better  their  condition,  and 
who  have  only  become  poorer  here.  The  father  fell  sick  of  a  lung  com- 
plaint^  and  has  been  useless  now  fof  more  than  a  year. 

They  hare  four  children,  and  all  lire  in  a  little  room  and  bedroom,  in  a 

great  tenement-honse  in  street   We  had  found  the  boy  a  place  with 

a  gentleman,  and  went  up  to-day  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along. 

The  father,  very  pale,  and  seemingly  not  long  to  live,  sat  near  the  win- 
dow, to  catch  the  fresh  breesc.  The  mother,  a  great  hearty,  English-like 
woman,  came  forward  to  welcome  ua^  with  a  rich  roiee  and  grasps  which 
somehow  gare  the  impression  of  a  heart  in  her,  on  something  the  same  pro- 
portions as  her  body.  A  small  boy,  with  the  same  frank,  intelligent  eye  ss 
Hany*i^  was  sitting  on  a  trunk,  readings  and  a  girl  sewing  shirts  busily  by 
the  window— ererything  in  the  room  neat  and  weU  kept  We  were  soon 
in  sociable  talk.   "Ah,  ya%  yer  honor,  ha  is  doin'  weel— niTar  hean  a 
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word  of  eomplaint  or  ikiilt— tad  tli*  gentlonuui,  hm*B  giron  Im  a  top-«oft^ 
vhieh  ooot  oiglit  or  nine  dolkrt;  and  ha  bringa  home  twenty  doUan  doar, 
iraiy  qoartar,  and  not  a  ponny  gonel  Ifs  a  blanin'  and  a  great  help.  Ye 
can  tmit  Harry  foriver,  lir.  I  nerer  know'd  him  in  a  lie  or  anything  loike ; 
and  he*s  ao  good,  and  kind,  and  speedfoL  Then,  he  always  ii  oomin'  and 
lettan'  na  know  how  he's  doing— and  that  is  a  eomibrt" 

We  asked  about  her  husband.  '*Ah!  he's  but  poorly,  sir;  ifs  a  long 
siekneas ;  yet  he's  a  bit  better  than  when  ye  last  saw  1m.  We  dont  expaet 
hell  irer  get  weeL   Bat  the  Lord's  will  be  done.   We  'are  done  onr  beat" 

The  man  then  told  as  eheerfolly  of  his  ailments,  and  talked  with  inteUi- 
genoe.  The  bible  and  prayer-book  lay  by  his  side,  and  they  evidently  hicd 
loftened  the  pains  of  his  long  sioknesa  One  of  the  Episeopal  clergymen, 
Mr.  —V  need  to  visit  him  often,  though  he  had  not  done  so  of  late. 

"Harry  blows  the  organ,  sir,  yoa  know,  in  Dr.  's  Chnroh,  and  thatfs 

eleor  twenty-fire  dollars  a  year,  and  the  Doetor^s  lady  was  once  very  kind 
to  nsk'  We  asked  if  she  needed  help^  and  how  she  got  along.  The  old  Eag- 
fish  sturdy  pride  came  up^  and  she  sdd,  "  No,  thank  yer  honor,  itTs  sometimes 
rather  hard,  but  moy  little  girl  and  I  sew  on  shirts^  and  then  we  get  some- 
thing from  the  boys,  thank  Ood!  and  we  'ave  kept  along  so  fsr  weeL" 
And  the  girl  at  the  window  looked  up  from  the  shirt  with  a  bright  eye,  as 
if  assenting,  and  the  boy  seemed  to  take  in  the  great  form  of  the  mother 
with  such  an  admiring  look,  as  if  he  wondered  how  anything  oould  help 
going  on  ^  weel"  where  she  was.  "But  who  is  thatr  said  I,  pointing  to  a 
little  thin  pale  ehild,  not  at  all  like  the  other  stout  ehildren  of  the  family, 
who  was  nestling  into  her  lap. 

Ah,  that's  the  Dutch  boy,  sir.  He  Utcs  orer  there^  where  ye  see  thai 
pateh  on  the.  window.  Oh !  they're  poor  creatures^  his  father  and  mother, 
and  they  ean't  spake  won  word.  Yer  honor  can  spake  to  them,  perhaps^ 
Theybe'awraekedr 

"But  how  came  he  heref 

«*ni  tell  yni— ya  see  when  we  fint  cam  orer,  we  had  a  blessed  boy  about 
rix  yean  old,  and  we  always  called  'am  baby.  Ha  'ay  sich  an  eyie,  (eye,) 
like  Harry's^  ye  know,  but  better,  and  'a  was  so  good,  ya  oouldnt  'dp  lovin' 
him.  Well,  he  tuk  sack,  and  we  buried  him,  and  won  day  lately,  as  Harry 
and  I  was  eomin'  by  that  window,  we  saw  that  poor  little  thing  at  the 
glaai^  and  we  said  both,  *l%ir/»  bMyf  and  we  went  right  up^  They  are 
sich  poor  people,  yer  honor,  they  ham't  nothin'.  They  was  a-wracked  aw- 
fuUy  on  the  sea,  and  the  husband,  he  wss  a  stone-cutter,  and  when  he  got 
here  he  couldn't  get  no  work,  because  the  cutters  had  struck,  and  they  said 
they  would  kill  any  one  as  worked.  Isn't  that  wrong,  yer  honort  to  make 
amther  starra  because  we  ham't  enough  onrsd'st 

"Well— 4hej  was  ten  day%  people  say,  without  food,  on  the  wrack  and 
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thdj  luiTeii't  MTed  a  traftd  eTen.  Since  then— the  little  fellow— he  eomei 
nnd  stays  here  all  the  while  in  the  day.  He's  so  like  habby ! — and  if  oi  only 
had  the  means,  he  should  niTor  want  in  this  world-— we  are  all  so  fond  of 
him!" 

Her  larg^  eyes  filled  with  tean»  and  the  children  half  smiled  and  half 
cried,  as  she  drew  the  poor  little  thing  into  her  great  lap^  "Look  at  that, 
sir,"  and  with  her  greats  strong  hands,  she  pulled  np  gently  the  dothee  on 
the  child's  arm%  and  showed  the  two  bones  with  the  white  flesh  tight  to 
them,  and  the  skeleton-like  Jmntu 

••Skarvect^thMp,  sirl"  (in  a  low  voice.)  "He's  so  fond  of  meatl"  whis- 
pered the  b6y.  "Tes,"  said  the  mother,  "it's  t^moit  mm/vl  to  «m  him  eat 
mat0'  he  picks  a  bone  till  there's  nothin'  left  on  it 

**8tar90i  sirl  Oh,  we  most  thank  Qod  that  we  haren't  been  in  the 
awftil  wrack,  and  that  he  brought  us  safely  oyer  the  great  pond!" — and 
they  all  looked  serious,  and  the  little^  thin,  bright-eyed  foreign  boy  nestled 
into  the  great  apron  again. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  it  The  needy,  hard- 
pressed  woman,  with  a  dying  husband,  Just  keeping  herself  aboYC  water, 
with  all  kinds  of  cares  upon  her,  taking  in  the  thin,  sick  little  child,  shel- 
tering him  in  her  narrow  quarters^  and  sharing  the  best  on  her  meagre  table 
with  the  poor,  hungry  little  creature.  While  there  is  a  crust  for  her  child- 
ren to  eat  we  doubt  not  this  forlorn  child  of  the  stranger  will  hare  a  full 
part 

God  blees  thee,  poor  woman,  for  a  rich,  kind,  human  heart  I  In  thy  hour 
of  bitter  poverty  and  need,  may'st  thou  find  a  kindness  as  generous  and  as 
full!  Many  rich  donations  have  been  given  this  year  from  great  houses  for 
the  poor,  but  in  the  unseen  scales,  thy  little  gift  may  outweigh  them  all— as 
richer  in  human  love  and  sympathy.  It  has  been  given  unoonscioualy  to 
"one  of  the  least"— but  possibly  a  Higher  One  has  observed  and  remem- 
bered 

I  crossed  over  afterwards  to  the  room  of  the  ship-wrecked  Germans. 
There  was  literally  nothing  there  of  ftuniture  except  a  straw  bed  on  the 
fioor.  Everything  had  been  lost  yet  they  spoke  cheerftilly.  They  seemed 
honest  respectable  working  people,  and  gave  substantially  the  same  account 
I  had  heard  from  the  Welsh  woman. 


THB  SMIOBANT. 

Z^—A  poor  girl  was  found  to-day  by  Mr.  Gerry,  who  had  been  in 
America  but  a  nhort  time.  She  was  wandering  about  the  streets^  almost 
lost  and  eraaed.  No  house  to  shelter,  nor  friends  nor  aoqnaintanees  no 
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work  to  b«  had,  and  no  money  to  pay  eren  the  emplojment-offioet  by 
whieh  to  find  a  plaoe— ehe  seemed  utterly  dragged  out  and  duheartened ; 
•he  had  pawned  even  her  shoes  for  bread.  Some  friends  in  Portland, 
Maine,  wanted  sneh  a  girl,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  with  good  elothe^  and  a 
lightened,  happy  hearty  she  was  on  her  way  to  a  kind  country  home. 
Erery  account  of  her  since  is  very  fayorable.  Here— who  can  doubt  the 
end  of  the  girl  thus  hunted  and  bitten  by  keen  porerty  f 

Dte, — ^Visited  two  miserable  young  girls— one  fourteen  and  the  other 
sixteen — intheTbm^;  with  such  flimsy,  squalid  drosses  such  dirty  and 
tear-stained  fscpsi  and  air  so  depressed,  and  cowed,  and  abject;  that  one 
could  hardly  believe  they  had  ever  known  what  womanhood  is.  Tet  they 
were  of  a  once  respectable  American  family.  The  mother  was  there  with 
them,  more  weak  and  diigusting-looking,  if  possible,  than  the  daughters. 
They  were  arrested  for  having  a  disorderly  house ;  perhaps  were  no  farther 
guilty,  and  at  least  were  now  ashamed  and  distressed  beyond  description. 

Th%  mother  to  our  efforts  was  hopeless;  with  the  daughters  it  might  be 
the  turning-point  We  laid  the  case  fairly  before  them;  here  was  the, 
gre^t  chance ;  they  could  now  possibly  become  honest  women,  and  lire  at  a 
distance  from  temptation.  It  was  their  choice— what  would  they  take  t 
Ihey  ehoee  to  follow  our  advice  and  go  from  the  city,  and  try  to  start 
again.  That  very  day  they  were  sent — washed  and  newly  dressed — to  a 
place  hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  people  who  knew  their  history,  yet  were 
willing  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  do  their  part  for  the  outcast^  and,  perhaps, 
fidlcB  women.  Thus  iisr  all  goes  well  with  theuL  It  may  be  the  hand  of 
rvscue  has  reached  them  at  the  very  critical  moment  If  not;  surely  one  in 
many  scores  ia  worth  the  effort 


BOT  aXTVaiTBD. 

AH  our  efforts;  naturally,  with  these  children,  do  not  end  successftilly. 
People  are  not  always  so  forbearing  or  unselfish  as  they  should  be ;  and 
lometimes  the  old  roving  passion  comes  over  the  child.  A  family  in  S  y, 
in  Connecticut^  sent  us  back  during  the  summer  a  bright  little  fellow  we  had 
dispatched  to  them.  He  had  not  behaved  badly,  but  he  was  found  not  so 
immaculate  or  steady  at  once  as  they  expected.  I  went  lately  to  see  the 
mother.  She  lives  in  a  miserable  hovel  Only  one  child  was  at  home,  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years,  a  remarkably  intelligent  little  boy.  His  brother, 
(whom  we  had  sent  ol()  he  said,  was  just  put  into  the  Essex  Market  Prison, 
because  he  was  found  out  on  the  streett^  and  his  mother  had  gone  down  to 
sss  about  him—**  cryin',  too»  hard!" 
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I  got  tke  boy  to  talk  about  the  family.  There  were  nine  of  the  children. 
They  slept  rery  cold,  some  nighti,  and  then  the  mother  put  all  the  ccats 
oyer  them.  They  were  hungry  sometimes — and  bread  was  so  dear.  The 
father,  he  took  a  cart  abont^  pickin*  np  things  in  the  street,  affd  he  couldn't 
make  much.  Tea,  he  would  like  to  go  to  school  ';  bnt  there  wasn't  none 
near,  and  the  other  boys  read  to  him  now  and  then.   He  conld  count — h» 

could.   Tea,  a  jintleman  did  take  him  once  to  Sabbath  school  in  

street   He  liked  it   He  was  bom  in  London. 

Whoever  would  aid  the  poor  must  hare  some  faint  tinge  of  the  patience 
and  long-suffering  we  are  taught  to  belicTe  a  greater  Benefactor  has  shown 
to  us. 


THS  SBlMBTaSBB. 

I  was  yisiting,  about  a  year  since^  in  a  poor  street  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  and  had  at  length  entered  a  rickety  house,  filled  with  poor  work- 
ingmen's  families.  I  knocked  at  one  door  and  it  was  opened  by  a  pale^  in- 
telligent looking  woman,  of  apparently  about  45  years.  We  fell  into  con- 
versation, and  after  a  little  while  she  told  me  her  history.  She  had  been 
the  wife  of  a  sailor;  he  died  ten  years  before  and  left  her  with  two  small 
children,  whom  she  must  bring  up.  Her  only  means  of  support  was  sew. 
ing.  She  sewed  for  slop-shops^  and  worked  often  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  11  or  13  at  night»  day  in  and  day  out  She  had  educated  her 
children,  kept  them  well-dressed,  and  they  all  went  regularly  to  the  Church 

in  street   But  finally  she  began  to  feel  pains  in  her  chest ;  still  she 

worked,  for  everything,  with  those  children,  depended  on  her  labor.  La(K 
terly  her  sleep  had  been  interrupted,  and  now  she  was  so  weak  she  could  do 
but  a  part  of  a  day's  work.  All  this  was  told  without  a  word  of  complaint^ 
except  that  she  said  that  it  came  so  hard  not  paying  up  the  rent  promptly, 
as  she  always  had  done,  but  the  landlord  was  very  kind  and  had  given  her 
time ;  and  she  hoped  yet  to  get  strength  again  to  work  and  make  things  up. 
To  me  it  was  sadly  evident  she  never  would.  The  cough,  the  flush,  the 
night-sweats — ^the  old  warnings  of  our  northern  pestilence  I 

The  two  children  were  there  ~a  little  girl  of  12  and  a  boy  of  11.  Every 
thing  in  the  room  bore  out  her  story. 

The  boards  were  swept  and  scrubbed  as  neat  as  the  best  kitchen ;  windows 
dean,  bed-clothes,  and  table,  and  dishes^  all  pure  and  well-kept  I  noticed  a 
few  books  and  a  thumbed  Bible  on  the  table.  I  said  something  of  this" 
•*  Tee,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  the  Bible.  The  little 
girl  reads  it  some  in  the  afternoons.**  And  then,  with  a  look  of  faith  and 
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hope  which  m«d«  the  thin  worn  faot  beantifal,  aha  taid:  '^I  don't  know  bat 
(he  Bible  ii  for  «U,  sir ;  bat  it  Menu  to  me  it  if  etpeeially  for  the  poor — 
tktre  M  mmneh  in  it  aboMi  the  widow  andtki  orpkanr 

Yoa  felt  at  onoe  that  the  bare  room  was  not  so  lonely  as  it  looked. 
Through  all  those  bitter  years  of  dradgery»  and  friendiessness»  and  loneli- 
ness, there  had  been  with  the  poor  solitary  woman  One  who  is  most  of  all 
where  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  are.  Toar  fair-weather  skepticism  of 
the  Old  Book  yanished.  The  few  rich  and  the  few  leamed^the  comfort* 
able  here  and  the  phQosophio  thers— may  appear  sometimes  to  do  without 
it;  bat  for  those  who  make  the  masses  of  humanity— for  the  poor,  the 
Heayy-hearted,  the  oppressed,  the  prisoner,  the  outcast^  the  slave — it  woald 
be  a  hard,  dark  world,  without  those  words  from  the  Infinite  Friend. 

Since  that  interview  the  woman  has  been  growing  very  gradaally  weak- 
er. Hie  doctor  says  "  8h»  ha»  snsn  hertelf  out  T  She  has  done  no  work  for 
months;  most  happily  friends  have  sprang  up  around  her.  The  doctor 
visits  her  gratuitously,  and  has  employed  her  boy.  The  landlord  has  for- 
given her  four  months  rent»  and  one  or  two  kind-hearted  ladies  are  helping 
OS  now  to  support  her.  She  has  never  complained  and  never  begs  for  any- 
thing—indeed, is  averse  to  receiving.  As  the  Spring  comes  on  we  hoped 
she  might  revire,  and  the  little  girl  has  trained  a  rose  on  the  window,  to 
remind  her  of  what  the  great  city  does  not  give. 

'*  What  a  blessed  thing,"  she  said  one  day  as  the  warm  sunlight  came 
streaming  in  through  the  little  window,  "  the  sunlight  is  for  the  poor  1" 

The  room  is  stUl,  through  all  the  long  sickness^  neatly  kept:  and  to  those 
who  have  been  permitted  to  help  her,  it  has  been  beautiful  with  her  Chris- 
tian patience  and  faith.  life  has  not  been  so  happy  for  her,  perhaps,  that 
she  feels  much  pain  at  the  leaving  it ;  but  she  is  young—only  86,  though 
old  in  appearance— and  her  two  children  are  to  be  left  out  on  the  open  sea« 
for  strangers  to  care  for  them.  Still,  she  never  doubts  that  a  good  Hand 
will  be  under  them.  Poverty,  solitude,  sickness,  coming  Death,  have  not 
weakened,  but  oonflrmed  a  hope  which  glorifies  them  all  In  the  highest 
estimate  of  things^  perhaps^  the  penniless^  friendless  dying  young  woman 
may  possess  more  than  the  gayest  of  those  who  hold  rich  houses  in  our 
great  mtj\  It  seems  strange  that  her  pastor,  or  her  fellow-church  mem- 
bers, or  some  one  thus  associated,  have  never  known  of  her.  When  at 
length  ehurehes  are  something  besides  wealthy  conveniences  for  sermon- 
hearing,  it  may  be  different — and  a  church  have  a  faint  resemblance  to  a 
Brotherhood. 

She  may  yet  live  months,  and  if  there  are  happy  and  comfortable  persons 
willing  to  contribute  the  means  which  shall  smooth  her  dying  moments^  we 
shall  gladly  aooept  and  carefully  use  the  gifta^ 
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Perhapf  an  apology  if  almost  neoeflMry,  for  giying  to  the  public,  details  » 
«aered  aad  penonaL  Still  it  will  harm  no  one,  in  thif  whirl  and  rath  o 
lif(^  to  stop  a  moment  and  look  at  one  of  those  scenes^  ever  oecarring  her« 
under  oar  gay  and  bnsy  surface^  which  belong  to  the  life  real  and  eternal— 
the  only  interests*  after  all,  to  each  one  of  xm,  snbstantial  and  enduring. 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSGRIPTIONB 


NEWSBOYS'  LODGING  HOUSE. 


Mr.  HlneliMd^  $16  00 

Da  90  00 

W.  CoT«DtT7  H.  WaddflO,  00  00 

FrlMd.  10  00 

llci«luuit,  8  00 

Mn,  liTlnflrton,  M  00 

LO.Bitthwdl,  100 

Mrs.  StarkwestlMr,  6  00 

■*Lod,  Um  Newtboj,**  1  00 

PW  Mr  Flabar,  0  00 

TlMM.  Bdd7,  100  00 

P«Mn.  SiehvTtar,  S  00 

Un.  J.  W.  H>T«n,  10  00 

B.  R  Mlntom,  100  00 

Per  A.  HamUtoD,  85  00 

Mn.  BlmiMj,  0  00 

Grew  HUl  MaaiL  4  00 

Mr.  HliMUUdti  86  00 

G  MtfriMn,  ptf  Mr.  Tt&Bj,  6  00 

Mn.8tMta.  100 

G.  T.  Orifflth,  6  00 
Oonpoiitora  TrlboiM  OfliM,  pm  Hr. 

Tntj,  6  00 

Giwli7  *  HdDrrth,  100  00 


Mr.  Hlnehlbldt.  86  00 

From  Tumton,  p«  IidMMidtnl^  10  00 

H.  T.  TlmML  60  00 

SimdaT  Dltpatah,  60  00 

Mr.  Otarke,  6  00 

Jimmle  and  Lonla.  60 

Mr.  HlrMhlUdt»  86  OO 

Da  86  00 

Obafc  H.  PanoBi^  8  40 

Mr.  HlnohMdt,  86  uO 

OMh,  6  00 

J.  Bakar,  8  flO 

Mr.  HlrMdilUdt,  86  00 

Mr.  HotehklM,  81  00 

Alax.  M.  Broan,  par  a  Whitohaad,  80  oo 

Mr  HirMhfaldt,  86  00 
OharUa,parMf«.M.iL.MeNaafhtoD,  1  00 

John  Jaj,  10  00 

G.  G.  Spanoir  BtooIlItii,  ^  ^ 

A  Friaad  In  China,  10  00 

J.D.Bdd7,  10  00 

Mr.  Hlfaohlbldt  86  00 

$988  90 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSORIPnONB 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


TimSliitanfkir  Am, 
CfaM  H.  WMtlB,  UibridK  MaML 
Mnw  Ttilintfbut.  *tli  Stmt, 

Javwiille  Mlu  io«j«cy,  li£  And  9d 
Gbnnb  Id  Sooltrllk 


10  00 

1  (K) 
8  00 
A  00 
8 

70  00 

80  80 

81 
M  UO 
60  00 
BO 
KM 

e«i 

ion 

If 


Veltfih. 

Bd  PMLpvMr,Ti«»« 
ITiJteraarMii,  ^ 
TrtHid  111  WIUlMMgW 


Bit.  Uk  Otepb^  vdv 
TiliDd  b  Bt,  EutlMiilOlveh, 


Cm  „  r 

J.  Wliiiaf 

Mil  Pl^]>»T% 


Dr.  Hatton*t 


Oh 

Kr.  S.  WcDa. 

W.  OUbtrt, 
FHend. 

Mr.  WiUiftma,  HiuiQbwter,  Oodb. 
Bon  and  Fnthtf, 

Two  ohl1di«n,  Agam  and  Willlnin, 

O.  H.  C-  ^ 

OhMb  8.  Noe, 

8.     Boot  Bristol,  Oonn. 

M«mb«r  or  Dr.  Hatton*t  Ohoreb, 

X.aUoliiMi^ 


'IS 

1  00 

tt 

\»  oo 

85 

1  00 
6  00 

80  00 
400 
1  00 

10  on 

10  00 
1  00 
600 

10  00 
800 
8  00 
T5 


Mn.  J.  Tm  Teehton.  1 

Lndgr  from  I>r.  Hatton*i  Gbnroh,  0 

M.  Starr.  Bookibrd,  IIL,  10 
Conntry  8abaeriber,(p«r  Daily  Tlin«)  6 

Mrs.  0«o.  Wotberspoon,  8  L,  00 

A  Lady,  BO 

"  I 

H*D.  JOdH^L  85 

a  H.  MoOudyi  85 
V,  A.  CbtttandHi, 

J.  T.  (Sfcntttt*l«a,  8 

lln.]iMtiHii,  Woroirtir,  Hmh.  10 

HH,  9/Bma  and  I'up^  10 

&  L.  Sdii^t.  100 

lUii  X  %  HoMm  B 
MteCMUifbrBoiiaco&Sl  School,  6 

iWPbdjpt,  100 
ICnadTfBim     Air  If  «mboy^)  SO 

VisIl  Aiun.  Pm»  Tttt^  16 
LO.  Biii^JMa,(f)lwft«ir«viboya,)  8 

J)«Ttdl4»i,  10 

m.TS  SSm,mMM:fK  8 

A  Vrl«Bd,  6 

Wixu  Mukay,  8B 

mm  W«Ua,  for  WMi;^,  B 

vail  vlaliat  frooi  Cl  Ite,"  10 


H,  LitSHflMao,  85 

PI jmoatE  8.  Sufaaol,  BtqAffn,  85 

AtmtiL,  8 

Mra.  Ytt«a,  ^alMfllM^  6 

Mils  GelrtcwL     *     V      ^  6 

Tb«L  Eddy^CilOttiUflMioya,)  160 

Mlse  Hart,  5 

W  8 

J  &  5 
BeTeral  penooat  tbpoHfh  tliiL  Bobart 

UdqcHion,  08 

W.  Kwnoldfc  1 
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r  P.  MitaM,  Booth  BriMB, 

„  10  00 

Ifr  BMwt,  5  00 

W «.  J*y,  15  00 

H.  X- from  Dr.  Hottoo'k  Oharoh,  5  00 

Dr.  W.  H.  WtlUaiii%  5  00 

liim.FUh,  95  00 

HoBiTBotti  Tioy, H.  fi  w 

J.  P.  VblttUM7,^aIliiiCftNd,  Ot,  fiOOO 

AFrtood,  10  00 

Frtood,  6u  00 

Ifim.  Kobort  liiliiaUn,  SO  00 
(oBo-balf  Ibr  Ofarls*  Bdiool  in 

Atodoo  do  5  00 
Mm  Bom  «i  Dr.  Mobkoborg^ 

^Oraroh,  fio  00 

W«d,           -           -  800 

FrIiDd,           •           *•  10  00 

Mn.  BoD.  njMn nibMrlptloD,)  10  00 

Mn.  L.  M.  HoifrnaB,  (Bnboeribcr,)  5  00 

Mn.  W.  P.  Gtiflb^        "  5  00 

Mni-D.L,"  5  00 

*MiH  J.,**  50  00 

Oharob«rUMM«ridb,  976  00 

10m  StobbUM.  10  00 

liia.8«niaHIIb.BTOoUnw  90 1<0 

Mod  lo  Uokm  Bqowo,  1  00 

Mim-IUj,         ^    ^  95  00 

kr.  LMob,  10  00 
Mr.B«ttiorTro7,(|brQ«mMnBehool,)l  00 

AFriood.  10 110 

Mm  B.  U  MoRlt,  500 

Motgw  Momai^  5  iiO 

Mn  BUla,  Tanytowo,  5  00 

Wm  M.  Jaoobo,  5  00 

&  Sebool,  Brooklyn.  Ot.  JO  00 
For  Aoiilo,  from  DoTid  Barrow, 

Gbvloitoo,  5  00 

Dr.  Woodbridgo,  BrooklyB,  Ot  I  00 

MteDovtooD,  »  '  100 
Per  Mm  GrtfliD,  (WUUam  Walkor 

and  H.  B.  M)oIl,)  100  00 
&  Bebool,  BlBc-Blnci  por  Sot.  Mr. 

PbruMT.  10  00 

Mm  Hojwood,  JoBoo^  Hotel,  10  00 

Hdon  BtajTMont,  100  00 

FHoDd.  900 

Jot.  Amoq^  KMoaba,  Wlk  4  00 

"Utdo  Hat,**  89X 

B  H.  MeOairdT,  50  00 

TbM.  MoCiir^.  10  uO 

Mm  Ooorgo  bolaad,  lO  00 
B.B  Boa]M,UttloComptoo,B.L, 

for  **Ajinlou**  10  uO 

Bogltobman,  per  Bor.  B.  Oiaood,  1  00 
Tboc  U  Homnor,  PbiUMiolpbia,  (for 

Boporti,)  5  uO 

Towiy  Oontrfbotor,  por  Wm  Bood,  7  00 

XdmoDdPonfold.  90  00 

Jorfah  &  LoTorott,  90  00 

Moaaa  A.  HoppodE,  10  00 

A  B.  Watmoro,  10  00 
Mm  U  H.  Blgoan^,  HarttMd,  a,   5  00 

JobD  B.  Graao,  10  00 

Mm  Haoiy  Andiow,  46  00 

H.  D,  Warl  (Babaoribor,)  6  00 

Mr.BoolyorBSbol,OoBn.  9  00 

Mr.Bmmaii,  5  00 

ILTooBA  50  00 

ILKTidl  100  00 


Friaod,  for  •*ttio  widow."  6-00 
Fztond  for  poor  widow,  5  00 

CM  T. for ilek widow,  100 
Wlllard  Hodfaa,  Boobartar,  8  00 

GT.Bmltb,parL.M.Paaaa,  5  00 

MlH  L.  Proot  Oanw,  GiaooOo.,  1  96 
Friond,  for  riek  widow,  6  00 

Mr.  CocnlBf,  for  dok  widow,  8  00 

Frlaod,  5  00 

0.  J,  BrooklTB,  for  poor  widow,  6  00 
Friond,  -  -  100 

BooBd  HIU,  par  Daflj  Tlmaai  for 

widow  4  00 

Friond,  for  widow,  100 
B.  H.  Snow,  10  00 

FtImmL  for  dok  widow,  10  00 

MatbodlatoT  FaokdiUl,for  dokwldV,9  00 
Boadar  of  DailirTlmaa,  for  poor  wl*w,  9  00 
J.B.Haaoook,KbtnbonH  *•  9  00 

Friond,  «        «•  9  00 

W.  H.  O.,  for  widow,  9  00 

Fxland,  for  poor  widow,  9  00 

u  500 
M^  J.  G.  Banaid,  U.  B.  B,  Baa 

Fnndaeo,  par  D.  y  aanaatraa^     40  00 
PorBoT.Mr.Pbnaar,BlnrBins,     16  00 
Mm  Holmaa,  for  '*tba  poor  widow."  1  00 
A  Mambor  of  Bt  Bartbolomow*a  Ob., 
(For  Gorman  Familj,)  9  50 

"  Brookljn,  par  B. 

95  00 
44  86 

10  00 
10  00 
500 
500 
10  00 
5  00 
900 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
JO  00 
5  00 


NaTj  Mlmlon  B.  B.  J 


B  jTMuaa,  H.  T., 
IT  poiv  wldowO 


B.  UabbanL 
OoUootloa  atB: 
Friaad,(|9forpoiv 
GooTBrowbold. 
Boni  HorxtbaX  (Babaeribar,) 
J.  Nawton  Baan,  (BobaorlbarO 
Foatar  A  Btapbfaaoii, 
laaaoFord, 
Hard!  AFoater 
KaHalaay, 
G.&Grinnall, 
A.  A  A.  LawTonoa  *  Oou 
M.MltoboU, 
DaTldDowa. 

Jamaa  W.  Pbinipa.  (Bobaeribar^  10 
Joiopb  R  Vamnm,  Jr..  (Bnbaonbar,)  6  00 
n.  T,  Mornn,  (BabMriber  for  010.)  90  00 
Dodarieb,Baai«AOa,  9  00 

"     —    500 

10  00 
9  Ob 
10  00 

loot 

TOO 
8  00 


 1 8.  Dtt^  „ 

B.  W.  Donbam, 
Jacob  Tmraa, 
Tboa.  H.  Bandfoid, 
Aaa  Farr,  Jr.,  (Aubaoribar.) 
Thraa  Ladiaa,  por  Jobn  Bojd.  Jr., 
John  Boyd,  Jr , 

Ladiaa  of  tba  Praabyterian  Ohniob, 

P.^fi  mS  k'j.  G.  R,  Bilffhton,    *  ^ 

Maooapin  (  a.  III  90  00 

Wm.  Watarman,  CBobMribfrJ  10  00 

Jamaa  brown,  86  00 

Obm  G.  Pr^  10  00 

W.  B.  CL,  9  00 

Wm.  Emaiaoo,  (Bobaoilbar,)  10  00 

John  Olark,  Northampton,  10  00 

Wm.  a  Beban^  6  00 

J.  Oaawall,  10  U» 

John  B.  Boyd.  5  00 

Jna  Mayar,  SnbacrfbarO  8  00 

J.  W.  BoTOoday,  1  00 

OMhftomaftlaod,  10  00 

Goa  F.  IMmbK  M  06 
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luT.FhtV  JO  00 

W.J.  p.                                   £r  1*  00 

*     wtorta.^  jkmal  $mmmif,)  i  oo 

Ftllows  *  OtiL,  10  00 

Wti3.  StentoFi     Bon,  5  00 

Win.  Tlld™.  10  00 

CAJeb  Bafstctw,  (^tsutul  Sabstton,)  10  00 

"^J.  ii;'  S  00 

a  B,  Coniut,  60  00 
L.  Tuo^iirizui^  CAnnoftl  Stib^^ptloD,)  85  00 

^  6  00 

John  J.  B  .lii^  8  00 

C.  A.  8  00 

a  KerrBnll  I  00 

Friend  iit  UtdiflelC  ft  00 
Inlmt  Cl4M  S.  3.  South  Congrtf^ 

tsnrjci!  Churdi,  Brryj>Llj'Tii,  9  00 

Mr.  G^irdn^ir,  8  00 
W(iLt]*  r-j'i.>.jn,    Klng^ford  A  Co, 

{iiubA(?nberj  10  00 

A  Friend,  10  00 

Fe«  trHnAi  of  Ui«  tva^  4  00 

Goa  e.  S^tnptDQ,  96  00 

W.  E.  Lotern  5  00 
BqD  ot  Mn.  8u«3i  OM^t  iiwi, 

<^iu^ftWfl«t,  76 

W.  A.  H*in*B,  10  00 

Jna.      Mjert,        ^    ^  10  00 

liicL«ll%«M4|i|«%  10  00 

R  T.  YtJong,  4  60 

Drake  MlUm  10  00 

Mr  John  Fidc,Bn|Wpl^  5  00 

m  AUeti«  90  00 

TloLme^  CoDB^i  ^  8  00 
An  i:bgli»hw^nua«  pot  a«v;  Mr. 

T.  ll^BwDold^  Vmiddlq,  _  1  00 
CteK«^6in13|;|Ci«^iai<Cft«reh,  1  96 

Mia  S  60  00 

K      OfllniuB,  6  00 

rw^AnnJ**"  6  00 

£,Hrfk)h                      ^  10  00 

fnntfliL  9  00 

^^ooO,  Jr..  Boilon,  96  00 

^5l^  96  00 
Im^V  Aam,  Konrloli  Town,    9  00 

igi,  ir«dNr*  >o  00 

AI«4r.  1  00 

B^ElHUhsDt,  ptr  Ml.  G«R7  6  00 

A.I'.W,            -         -  8  00 

J.  AT«y,            "         "  1  00 

aTnpdw^Sl.       "         "  10  00 

CL  ^AHHoofflb,           ^  100 

Ml  1 00 

jSTbh          *      *  1 00 

Jm«^BMP^4il3«i,      •»  10  00 

&2rBo4iii  10  00 

V.H.itfMtrAOAT  10  00 

1.1.  P-            •»         *  9  00 

&    *  €9-,         *         ■  8  00 

S>&  IL,             "         •  1  OO 

T.aLiBc7*CMl^  10  00 

J^Bh,       -         *         •  106 


▲lfr«d  nd  ArUrar  Djer,  BrooklTn, 
Oonn.,  MTlngB  of  penniaB  of  the 

Per  Miw  E.  EflK 

W  CSralllfe, 

Mr.  Wblte,  t^r  Mi-.  Gwrr. 

plrtDOut^  ChoToh  BAbbith  School, 

E«r.  B  Cos.  Mmnhji*«t  I»  L, 
Mrih  J.  W.  Uflven, 
AOtork, 

TbankBglTinK  at  Lodging  Hoom, 
Mr*.  Piem  M.  Irring,  for  Tbankft- 

B.*£*%Cnrd7.  « 

Kitty  and  Bert,      •*  •* 

Tonng  LadiM  in  Mr.  Abbott*t 

School, 

Mn.  Wooks'  (dMgfater  and  aon,) 

ThankaglTlng, 
Thankiglving, 

A  trifle  towarda  the  dinner  for  the 

poor  children  to-morrow, 
Contribntion  for  a  dinner. 
From  Hoboken, 

A  Lady,  for  Thantagiving  Dinner, 
Gash,  for  Aye.  A,  iVth  Ward  Schoo 
orothtf  we*, 


Oaih, 


Qwh, 
A  Friend, 

B«epOBH  to  Mr.  BraoaV  Appeal, 
WcL  D.  AbbHtt  &  Oo  T 
A  FriAod, 

Ftam  Hardwim  MoKbanti^  «»* 
Jialf  donatloD  for  TbaAkigtfUiif 


ion  fmm 


BifiQOfir  FIteht 
Mr.  Roberta  Thaniu^lTtfltdilriM 
Griffin  FamlSr,  ^ 
KlEuoburj  Fimllri 
Ohildraa  ofEiDpai^ 
H.  E.  EQtoit, 
Ftrtvid, 

Pmllr  OolUatioD,  K  Q.  P^  Thm 

llf^Giq^  par  H.  GfMl^, 

Edwwd, 

Ardrnr, 

HaaiT, 

D.J  per  F*  HjrfV       ^    ^  . 


Ofaniijh, 


Dr.  9tti1tb%  1  _  .  ,  .._ 
.WattFanv^ 

a  M.X 

Twtr  LaAtai  (»r  Dr. 

Mm  J.  S  Hortbt  HanaooyfUa^ 
Jay.  Benayolbot  AModatfOB  of  C 
gi«gp£Umal  G3m  Eeae^Wk, 


B:  F.  anaaUii 
W.H.l«a,r 
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From  a  frtond  1b  th*  eountiT.  5  00 
Per  MIM  Qtlffln,  from  J.  B.Toiiiit^  10  00 
Afrtoad,  3  00 

G.0.8pMieor,Brookl7B,fbrC.A.8^  95  00 
G.  F.  JomT  is  00 

W.  E.  Wo^  t  05 

OMh,  SO  00 

▲  Sister  In  Flnt  OoDf.  Cb.  In  Pl«v»> 
ponL  1  00 

From  ft  frtond  to  mj  for  Soport,  15 

▲  Frtendforft'^Poorloj,"  5  00 
GhariM  H.  Trmk,  40  00 
Mn.  W.  M.  Caldwdl,                  10  00 

▲  frlMid,  SO  00 
AfrloodtoGhlldnii»  9  00 
MxB.  a  &  BtroDC.  10  00 
FortboGhUdraTtChrtotmMFoMt,  5  00 

9  81 
SOO 

Mr.  LMoaid,  9  00 

ChM.  S.  Norton.  4  00 

To  bdp  make  •*  Iteiy  Ohriftmrn,**  5  00 
MIM  Mvj  Uooo,  1  90 

Him  Annto  Hon*  1  00 

Afrlrad,  1  00 

&a  500 

▲  mlto.  M.  R  H.,  1  00 
a  M,  Gibwn,  5  00 
A.  P.  Hnla^,  5  00 
AfrlMd,  500 
T.  Allon,  9  00 
Fnuioes  Mary  Alkn,  9  00 
Mr.  dbornuui,  9  00 
Mra.  Corning,  for  dinner,  9  00 
Mra.  Zlmmennnn,  10  00 
Minnie  North.  5  00 
£  Newborr.  Brooklyn,  Coniia,  10  00 
Mn.  0«o.  Hall,  B«id&ld,  5  00 
Mn.Beekmaa,  1  On 
&  T.  Srrlngton,  5  00 
Ceeh,perMail,  8  00 
M.  Uringston,  for  dinner,  5  00 

Da.  foraeeoTiohoole,  90  00 
H.  e.  L,  3  00 

Two  EngUebmen,  m  •  Cbrletmae 

Oflbrlng,  10  00 

0.  &  Senten,  Eeit  Windsor  Hill  8. 
Sebool  tnd  Jut,  Mlssionsry  Bo> 
eiecj,  91  88 

MeroerSt  Ohnrob,per  J.L.Maion,907  00 
CbUdrwi,  9  00 

PlneStreeC  1  00 

Bimeon  Asran,  Tearij  snbeerlptloB,  1  00 
&  &  Csldvrell,  5  00 

10  00 

  810  90 

A  friend  In  Obinn,  for  gsnerd  por- 

posee.  90  00 

Seeond  Unltsrlsn  SoeMj,  Brooklyn,  91  64 
M8.R,  6  00 

L.  &  Snsiw.  90  00 

Miss  PteTMo.  Osnnndalgna,  1  00 

To  be  applied  for  reli«r  of  poor,  per  a 
a  tS^t,  -—it-     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Pboeniz,  1  00 

Jsmes  Patterson,  1  OO 

Ublborn  A  Froderlekson,  16  18 

Twoslsters,  4  00 

Four  weeks'  snbeeriptlon  of  three 

ebfldren,  95 
Sebbath  School,  Ofavrob  «r  the  Inev- 
  18  00 


W.  Sermoor  Jb  Go, 
Dr.  Abxander*s  Ohnrsb, 


Marr  ,  Birmingham,  1  00 

Biuneet,*'  S5  00 

T.  S.  Tomer,  per  Mr.  Oerrr,  1  00 

M.  C.  De  Berolse,       do,  9  00 

U  BuA^                 do,  800 

OuK                       do.,  95 

Mn,  Umitt  Afbert^n,  do..  9  00 

BaiDRQ]:  &r-haylf(r,        dA.,  5  (  0 

A  \»dy.  by  Ctmnph  Dslofifild,  SO  00 

B,  Jl  R^ymoDt;,  for  obsrlly  Usee,  90  UO 

Lbcx^nmrd     61>wm^  96  00 

Bi^b^ri  l^ch,  16  <0 

Rjibflrt  Wb]t«,  Jr,  10  00 

Aodr«w  A.  BrQmgR^  10  00 

E*T.  A,  DowTj*,  9  95 

John  MaiwfilU  10  00 

A  lady*  5  00 

H«orT     S^uddttT,  5  00 

M  Kthm  Mstblit  Ctiykr.  9  00 

Mn.  Maubew  L^luksoD^  5  00 

B  J.  lloi^W,  60  00 
JuT<niJ«  MlML  3f»ist7,  Watorbory. 

C<mii.,  8  88 

B.  W  Browa,  8  00 

Great  Bmrrlnitoii  Babbatb  Sehool,  8  00 

Jttanf  to  AlBgals  1  00 

A.  ,  p«r  Solon  RablnsoiH  8  00 
From  1  fl.  8.  OUa%  10  00 
Hor«0«  Oreelig^  96  00 
Left  in  hox,  96 
2era,  600 
A  friend  to  yoor  MMon,  90  00 
G.  Hnmpbrsy,  1  (K) 

B.  A.  A  A.  H.  B.  ssamrtrieiBS.  9  00 
a  Beld.  Falrbayen,  Yt,  5  00 
Mi().  J.G.  Barnard,  per  D.Yanostrand,  90  00 
Mr.  Hall,  per  Mr.  Hatt,  10  00 
Btamr  B.  CoUina,  for  gM^  95  00 
An  BngUsbwoman,  per  B«t.  Mr.  Os- 
good, 9  00 

Oborota  In  Slmsbnry,  per  Ber.  Mr. 

Blobsrds,  11  96 

Found  In  box,  9  00 
Jsmes  Lnosa,  per  Baymond,  Har- 

per  ACo.,  9  00 

AfrleodlnSomerTnie,     do  100 

Henry  Bbeldon,  (Clarendon  Hotel,)  90  00 

Tbomaa  m.  North,  5  00 
1st  Cong.  Choreb  Sodety  In  Gt 

Barrlngton, 
W.  Allason, 

Ladies*  Sewing  Clrdle^  Farming- 
ton,  Conn., 
Tlie  eieigyman*s  little  ones,  North 

Anbom,  Msine^ 
J.  K.  Herriok, 


0.  &  Dana,  Boston, 
Mxa.  Amoe  Townssnd,  N.  Hayen, 
Sarah  M.  Townsend,  do 
Mr.  Bodgers, 
Miss  Ann  Jsy, 

Mrs.  MsrU  Banver,  (Ind.  Sobools.) 

Mrti  Bobert  L.  LlTingiton, 

MrSL  W.  P.  Gnflln,  (annnal  snb* 

sorlption,  1666b) 
A  friend, 

Cbnrob  of  the  Holy  Commnnion, 

^  " 

Wils(miniraner,from  Si^  Seboi^ 


>ly 

r  Ber.  Dr.  Mnbieoberg, 
9  iutle  girls  In  Tarrytown, 


Grisi 


96  00 

600 

11  00 

1  00 
16  00 
90  M 
6  0<) 
1  00 
1  00 
60  00 
60  00 
>6  00 

6  00 
10  00 

too  00 

8  00 

10  00 
600  00 
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APFXHDnL 


Mr.  HtrtSn, 


D«iU  ^«TIT*  BMlfaHrt,  10 
Ftf  ^X}*^^^  0^  Ck'  (Mbnaiv)  S 

60 
10 
10 
60 


W.  L.  Kli^ 

J.  L  Kuofl.  from  m  fitesfU 
CfaL  B«a4,  iDi  D  ~ 


10 
6 

..^  ft6 

Ml^  10 

p«  w.  a  EtttMti,  (1.  a,  i;  Smith,)  s 

C.  J.  AldK  SO 

9.  A  Bob  bill!.  i& 

J.  W.  ymtiencitL,  16 

A  rHaii4  br  W.  L.  EIk  6 
JL  J.  WoolMf ,  100 

£,  J.  SO 

0,     Mlltar,  SO 

Walvtown  Svbbittr  llbl^  8 

ABaoftl  iubMrlptkitt,  10 

do  10 

5.  L.  StOML  10 
CbildreDriid8>.H«ioT«>,N.a  6 
PMk  Ooiy.  Soctocy,  Brooklyn,  SS 

6.  Brvwsttf,  00 
A.  Bobwtaon  Wakh,  S6 
a  DanDd,  pv     B.  Hewatt,  10 


Total  to  Fabnurj  1, 1886.     8,667  88 

Tb«  IbOowliif  arttelw  are  alao  ackaowl- 
•dftd,  Tlik : 

1  baml  «r  applM,  1  do.  mnlMBM,  SOO  loay«t 
oTbrMd. 

8oT««l  kta  of  ooodbitan,  ■hoots  md  ealf 00. 
1  lotoT  otothinc  fhwi  Sd  Odloo  Par^ In 
^▼alawlatisea 


I  lot«rdothl^ftoiiiLaAiat*Inipl< 
toetaly,  porehaMd  bj  Mnno  ladl 


nntlaai  

8  barrola  oTdothlBf  from  Bridgopo 
1  box  da  from  PlaRapont,  Bt  La 

Ooonty,  N  T. 
1  box  da  from  Ladlaa*  Gharlfeablo  & 

Brooklyn,  Ct 
1  kag  oraokan  and  S  banrvb  cMhla 

sTp.  Bool,  Pittaflald,  MaMi 
1  lot  of  otothing  from  TWtha  Saw! 

Ola,  WalUni^bid.  Ot 
1  box  da  from  HartfStwd,  Ct 
1  bnndla  from  Ballald,  Maaa 
6  salts  of  olotblAf  from  two  ladlaa 

ooontry 

1  box  da  from  Mn.  EL  O.  StitM,  1 

towD,N  T. 
1  bondla  da  from  Oranm,  N.  J. 
aotblnf  from  aatata  of  Br  Mlrandol 
1  lot  emhinf  from  U.  Starr,  Bookp 

Do   from  H.  W.  Datton,  Now  h 

J>o.  from  ladlaa  uf  Danbnrr,  Ct 
Mxsl  Fanny  Hnran,  Naw  Loncum,  C 

oTolothlnf. 
S  bamls  elothinf  from  ladlaa  of  La 


1  box  da  from  Btf  nfbtd.  Ct 
1  box  da  from  Stnttlbid,  Ct 
1  lot  of  da  from  sofical  ladlaa  In 
dalffna,N  T. 


with  thankA  a  craat  nombar  of  ami 
dlea  of  old  elotfaing,  from  anon 
ioaroas :  to  anoh  an  amount  that  froi 
to4,0u0  ohildran  arorookoood  to  hai 
wholly  or  paitly  alothad  by  our  i 
doring  tha  laat  yaar 

Wa  dastro  aspadaUy  to  aeknowl 
iloh  gift  of  eoal— 110  tona,  Talnad  at 
ftt>m  Jndga  HnLnmnix,  of  Phibc 
which,  aftar  dadncting  aipanaai  of 
and  storaga.  Is  baing  anttraly  diat 
gm^arioQS  nanda  among  tha  pooi 
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office;  Ho.  11  CIXNTON  UALL,  AflfTOR  FLACK 


NEW  YORK: 
M.  B.  WYNKOOP,  BOOK  &  JOB  PBINTE 

S«.  U  ANN  STBEIT,  NZAB  BBOAOVAT. 
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&  J.  BOWLAND,  80  Wall  6tncL 
JOnN  L.  MASON,  883  VwirUi  Stroat 
WILLIAM  0.  0IL3IAN.  18  MerehwU*  SsnhMi*. 
WILUAM     KINO,  00  Jofan  Suvtt. 
CHARLES  W.  XLLIOTT,  138  SMtlSlhBtnit 
AU0U8TINB  EATON,  74  Broadway. 
J.  L.  PHELPS,  M.  D.,  1  WmI«j  PlMa^ 
If.  T.  UEWITT,  111  Fulton  Stnat 
WILUAM  C  BU8SSL,  108  Broadwaj. 
jr.  EARL  WILLIAMS,  Matmpolitaii  Bask. 
OEORGE  BIRD,  aarondoa  BotoL 
ABRAM  8.  BEWITT,  Na  1  LasSngtoo  At 
OTRUS  W.  FIELD,  84  Qnamvf  Pvk. 
ARCHIBALD  RUSSELL,  45  TtBth  Stnal. 
a  U  BRACE,  11  CUotan  Hall,  Aatar  Flaoa. 


JOBH  L.  MAflOV. 
J!.  XAUWmUAMB. 


0r  BotatripttoM  vffl  ba  fMl7  fMrtv«d      tka  Tumi  J.  &  WnuAiak  li  Iht 

MalNpoHte  BMk,  of  tlM  fkbora  TMaM,  at  %j  tlM  BaoNliiy  ai^  ^  0^ 

DMiiHBM  arGlBlUi«Bhoa%8M±«*o,«t         MaM,aM  BMirba  a«t  la 
OttH^  V«.  U  OMoB  Hdl,  AMor  Flaaai 

Old  CMilV  wfll  ba  «M  ta^  If  tt«  adAm  ba  a«t  la  tt«  OOaa. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


It  must  seem  strange  to  a  foreigner  that  Aatociations  for  the  aid 
of  the  poor  and  criininal  daaeee  should  already  be  neededhere.  In 
B  new  and  young  country,  where  are  work  and  opportunity  for  all, 
one  would  not  expect  the  eyils  or  the  cures  of  the  Old  World.  It 
has  been  thoughti  that  even  to  the  poorest  in  this  country,  all  paths 
of  life  are  open,  and  that  the  public  need  only  provide  free  schools 
and  churches  to  prepare  them  to  enter  on  these  with  useftilnees  and 
honor.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  in  this  happy  Society,  is  no  trans- 
mitted poverty,  or  fixed  and  hereditary  ''lower  class." 

WitUn  the  last  few  years,  circumstances  have  been  fest  changing 
all  tiiia.  The  over-crowded  soil  of  European  countries  under  the 
unequal  division  of  property,  the  wants  and  aspirations  belonging  to 
the  human  soul,  under  all  forms  of  society,  the  political  discontents 
and  commercial  speculations,  have  prompted  an  inunense  movement 
of  the  people  towards  these  shores,  which,  though  gradually  dimin- 
ishing, still  brings  its  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  this  port 
alone.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  a  national  movement,  the  poorest 
and  moat  distressed  at  home  have  joined  in  it,  and  under  the  extra^ 
ordinaiy  conveniences  offered  for  crossing  the  ocean,  as  well  as — ^wo 
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are  oonstrained  to  believe — ^ihe  aanBtanoe  tnd  encoaragement  of 
local  authorities,  thousands  of  persons  have  reached  here,  of  the 
most  squalid  and  debased  classes.  We  have  seen  on  our  wharves — 
as  it  were,  regular  imports  from  Europe— the  squalor,  the  rags,  the 
filthy  men  and  coarse  women,  the  sharp  and  ignorant  boys  and  girls, 
the  beggars  and  vagabonds  belonging  to  the  lowest  stages  of  an  old 
civilisation.  Society  here  would  have,  in  time,  undoubtedly  borne 
its  fearful  fruits  of  crime  and  poverty.  But  these  hideous  growths 
have  been  transplanted  in  mass  to  us  in  our  youth.  Still,  here,  as 
everywhere,  human  nature  has  shown  its  reclaiming  powers  under 
the  influences  of  Freedom  and  Education.  These  miserable  creatures 
of  Enrc^  the  scum  and  refuse  of  ill-formed  civilisations,  or  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  and  public  neglect,  have  been  scattered  over  our 
land,  and  have  done  a  useful  part  The  manual  labors  which  lie  at 
the  bailis  of  our  progress^  have  been  performed  by  them ;  they  them- 
selves have  improved  in  intelligence  and  self-respect,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  children's  children,  are  now  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  have  taken  their  home.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  is  in  the  cities.  Here,  the  most  idle  and  unenterprising, 
the  most  needy  and  dependent  of  these  emigrants,  the  unprincipled 
and  those  who  have  been  the  lowest  degraded  by  the  inequalities  of 
European  society,  have  settled  themselves.  The  sharpers,  the  vi^ 
bonds,  the  inveterate  beggars,  the  thieves  and  flash  men  and  women 
of  Dublin,  and  Liverpool,  and  London,  have  been  among  this  throng. 
Of  course,  such  an  emigration  scatters  terrible  seed  in  our  new 
soiL  People  of  this  class  are  apt  to  congregate  together.  Under 
their  influence  spring  up  those  especial  quarters,  existing  wherever 
men  live,  in  numbers,  near  each  other,  which  may  be  called  the  ulan 
4^  a  dty. 

The  first  cause  for  the  bursting  forth  of  disease  in  a  particular 
spot,  may  have  been  aoeidentaL  The  houses  had  become  dilapidat- 
ed perhaps^  and  before  the  owner  had  turned  his  attention  to  their 
improvement,  a  number  oi  poor  tenants,  who  could  only  pay  low  rents, 
had  crept  in.  These  proving  profiitable,  had  induoed  the  landlord  or 
agent  to  underlet  and  divide  to  other  poor  degraded  creatures. 

The  alley  or  street  OTice  filled  with  these  poorer  tenants,  drives 
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out  the  better  claaB.  £ach  &iiii]7  is  atfint  only  poor  and  ignoi«nt» 
«id  a  Btranger  to  the  other  CiunilieB  of  the  block ;  gnuinally  they 
form  a  commiuiity.  Poverty  and  want  oi  employment  sow  bad 
habits.  Thoughta  of  wretchednefls  are  drowned  in  drink.  They 
have  no  amasementa  or  books,  and  the  grog-shop  becomes  the  chib 
and  the  reading-room ;  liqnor-ahops,  and  porter-honses  soon  abound 
in  the  quarter.  Jnnk-ahops  are  seen  jopening  in  the  basements,  as 
receptacles  for  things  stolen  and  begged.  The  jmblie  opinum  of 
the  row  becomes  on  the  side  of  vice  and  rowdyism.  The  children 
grow  up  under  it  They  are  brought  op  in  bad  Air,  in  filthy  rooms, 
used  to  drunkeness,  to  lewdness,  to  idleness  and  debauchery.  They 
do  not  go  to  school,  because  they  are  too  dirty  and  ragged.  They 
never  hear  of  Sunday  school  or  church,  except  in  jest  They  are 
taught,  aasoon  as  they  can  walk,  to  beg,  to  hunt  the  etreets  for  coals, 
and  to  p3fer  from  the  docks  and  warehouses.  So  they  come  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  make  the  new  tenants  of  the  quarter. 
The  place  has  now  come  to  have  a  bad  name.  It  swarms  with  row- 
dies, ''hitters,^  junk-eellers,  thieves,  with  drunken  women  and  debased 
women,  with  weazened,  shivering,  filthy,  8haip-&ced  little  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  one  of  the  foul  ulcers  of  the  city.  The  police  know  it, 
and  try  rather  caustic  remedies.  Every  one  knows  it ;  and  the  poi- 
soned currents  go  out  over  the  whole  city  and  country,  cursing  with 
terrible  disease,  moral  and  physical,  thousands  who  never  saw  or 
eaied  for  the  sources  of  the  eviL  Such,  in  brie^  is  the  history  of 
scores  <^  quarters  in  New  York,  of  .the  Five  Points,  of  Water  street, 
Trinity  Lane,  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  numbers  of  others. 

It  is  such  evils,  festering  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  that  our  As- 
sociation is  seeking  to  cure.  We  have  begun,  where  we  believe  be- 
gins the  disease,  with  the  chUdren.  No  permanent  result,  we  are 
persuaded,  can  be  hoped  for  works  of  reform,  taking  abroad  view  of 
society,  which  do  not  bear  upon  the  young.  It  is  a  grievous  and  la- 
borious toil  to  strive  against  human  evil  on  any  side,  but  when  to  the 
effect  of  un&vorable  circumstances  and  bad  passions  and  selfishness, 
is  added  the  influence  of  time  and  habit,  the  labor  under  usual  esti- 
mates, becomes  almost  hopeleo.  It  has  been  our  wish  to  make  the 
Cmumn'B  Am  Sooinnr,  the  great  organization  for  the  hdp  and 
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teadihig  and  improyement  of  the  poor  ohfldren  of  th^  aitj,  ThmB 
ohfldrai  number  now  raoh  mnltitades;  they  are  to  wretched  and 
friendleea;  they  grow  up  to  such  a  miaerable  or  gnil^  fiite  in  a  city 
like  thifly  that  eveiy  man  of  humane  and  Christian  feelings  must  wish 
for  some  place  where  thej  ooold  always  be  sore  of  jadidoos  assist- 
ance and  direction.  This  we  have  desired  our  Central  Office  to  be^ 
and  fix>m  this,  we  have  intended  should  originate  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  individual  enterprises,  Schools,  Lodging-houses,  Sunday  Mee^> 
ings,  fto,  which  belong  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  this  daas.  We 
have  finished,  now,  the  Third  Year  of  our  work.  The  impressions 
from  pover^  and  suffering  among  little  children,  which  were  at  first 
so  fresh  to  our  own  minds,  and  new  to  the  public,  have  now  become 
old.  They  cannot  be  stated  as  they  were  then;  but  no  man  of  heart 
or  of  principle  can  become  indifferent  in  such  labors.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  conviction  deepens  year  by  year,  of  their  profound  necea- 
si^,  and  of  the  terrible  evils  which  call  for  them.  As  we  lookback 
over  a  year,  we  seem  to  have  had  brought  before  us  day  after  day, 
the  most  ghastly  wounds  and  diseases  of  society ;  Intemperance,  Ii» 
centiousness,  Poverty  and  Crime ;  women,  mad  with  liquor,  abandon- 
ing their  children;  children  fieeing  fix>m  cruelty  and  vice  in  their 
parents ;  parents,  hopeless  and  heart-broken,  giving  up  to  stjrangersi 
their  little  ones;  children  houseless,  children  forsaken,  cold  and 
hungry,  and  ill-clad;  children,  the  offspring  of  crime,  of  drunken- 
ness, of  beggary  and  shame;  children  who  live  on  the  streete,  who 
peddle,  or  beg,  or  pilfer ;  who  seU  themselves  for  a  living,  and  who 
plunder  the  public;  children  desperate,  unhappy,  outcast,  scarred 
with  sufferings,  driven  on  by  passions,  without  friends,  yes,  without 
Qod  in  the  world.  These  are  the  sad  processions  which  come  up  to 
us,  as  we  think  over  the  labors  of  the  year.  No  one,  who  is  not  per- 
sonally engaged  in  such  efforts,  canhave  any  just  idea  of  i^eanunmt 
of  suffering  and  of  the  power  of  passion  in  such  a  dass  as  our 
lowest  street-children.  The  emotional  and  executive  focnlties  mature 
early  in  such  a  life  as  theirs.  As  we  look  back,  we  are  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  instances  we  have  beheld  this  year,  of  heroic  noble 
ness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  incredible  wickedness  among  ovr 
poor  children.  Cases  of  such  endurance,  and  courage,  and  didnter- 
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ertedneas ;  and  again^  instances  of  snch  feaifdl  anger  and  Bcorn  and 
defiance,  such  nnconquerable  hardihood  in  crime,  such  fiery  passion, 
and  such  nnapproached  fidseness  and  baseness,  as  we  would  hardly 
expect  in  experienced  manhood  and  maturity. 

The  year  has  brought  to  us,  also,  most  cheering  experiences.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Directors  of  Charitable  Institutions  are  liable  to 
overrate  their  own  methods  and  agencies ;  still  the  facts  on  our  books 
and  the  liberal  support  of  the  public,  show  that  our  -earnest  convic- 
tions of  the  wisdom  of  the  general  plan  we  have  pursued,  have  been 
fully  confirmed.  Its  main  features  are  already  somewhat  known  to 
the  public 

Our  first  eflfort  for  any  poor  district,  is  to  engage  a  Visitor," 
who  shall  make  it  his  especial  duty  to  find  out  the  deserted  and  va- 
grant children  of  the  quarter.  He  visits  regularly  from  house  to 
house ;  he  searches  the  docks  and  lumber-yards,  and  low  lodgings 
houses,  where  these  children  congregate.  His  first  object  is  rather 
to  gain  an  influence,  to  remove  prejudices  and  suspicions,  than  to 
effect  any  immediate  result  He  advises  with  the  parents,  gives 
clothes  and  food  to  the  poorest  of  the  children,  and  tries  to  become 
known  in  the  ward  as  the  Friend  of  the  poor — not  technically,  as  a 
Missionary  or  Minister,  but  as  a  helper. 

The  next  important  step  for  him,  is  to  have  a  centre  of  effort  in 
the  district  For  this  purpose,  he  begins  commonly  with  a  Sunday 
Meeting,  called  a  ^Bcy^  Meeting^  into  which  the  most  ignorant^ 
and  idle,  and  vicious  children  are  collected.  In  this,  plain,  easy  ad- 
dresses on  religious  topics,  made  vivid  with  illustrations,  are  delivered 
to  the  boys,  singing  is  taught,  and  Sabbath  School  papers  are  distri- 
buted. It  is  certainly  of  some  value  to  give  lessons  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous religious  truths  to  the  Heathen  of  our  city,  only  once  a 
week ;  still  the  great  benefit  of  these  Meetings,**  we  consider  to  be 
m  the  acquaintance  we  gain  with  the  children,  and  a  certain  hold 
over  their  consciences  which  it  secures  us.  The  Sunday  teaching  is 
only  a  preparation  for  the  infiuence  we  intend  to  have.  Our  Visitor 
next  takes  measures  to  open,  if  possible,  an  Indystrial  School^  for 
girls,  in  the  Ward.  The  support  of  ladies  of  infiuence  is  secured, 
the  street-girls,  the  begging  and  thieving,  and  vagrant  girls  of  the 
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neighborhood  are  collected,  and  if  a  suitable  room  can  be  found,  we 
(^n  under  a  aalaried  teacher — asBiated  by  the  ladies  volunteering — 

School,  where  sewing,  or  some  trade  shall  be  taught,  and  food  be 
furnished  to  the  children. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  Visitor  induces  parents  to  send  the  va- 
g^t  children  to  the  Public  Schools ;  if  he  finds  any  positively  neglect- 
ed, or  employed  for  evil  purposes  by  their  parents,  he  puta  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Police,  to  be  committed  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum.  The 
great  duty,  however,  of  the  Visitor,  to  which  all  his  other  eflforts 
tend,  is  to  get  these  children  of  unhappy  fortune  utterly  out  of  their 
surroundings,  and  to  send  them  away  to  kind  Christian  homes  in  the 
eouniry.  No  influence,  we  believe,  is  like  the  influence  of  a  ffome. 
To  put  a  vagabond  boy  of  the  streets  into  a  friendly,  religious  flunily, 
where  neatness,  order  and  &ithfulness  are  taught  him ;  where  he  re- 
ceives affection  instead  of  blows ;  where  he  has  food  enough  and 
clothing  enough,  and  feels  that  for  him,  as  for  others,  there  are 
chances  of  success  on  earth,  and  hopes  of  immortality  beyond — ^itis 
like  putting  him  into  a  new  atmosphere.  Health,  moral  and  bodily, 
returns  to  him.  As  we  so  often  hear  in  our  letters,  "  he  is  another 
boy and  when  you  learn  the  results,  you  only  wonder  how  open, 
even  in  the  worst  circumstances,  is  the  human  soul  to  the  influences 
of  Kindness  and  Religion. 

Our  plan,  besides  these  features,  embraced  the  formation  of  Lod- 
ging-houm  and  Readtng-roome^  wherever  they  seemed  advisable,  for 
this  class  of  children,  with  the  reason,  that  in  many  cases  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  gaining  a  moral  influence,  without  this  aid  to  the 
body  and  mind. 

We  have  had  three  years  to  test  the  efficiency  of  these  various 
enterprises,  and  see  increasing  reason  to  put  confidence  in  them. 

Our  office  has  become  one  of  the  great  central  points  in  the  city 
for  the  aid  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Since  we 
opened,  some  2,000  children  have  been  sent  by  us  to  homes  in  the 
country ;  full  6,000  have  been  relieved  or  clothed  at  the  office  and 
Schools ;  and  nearly  2,200  have  been  instructed  in  the  Schools  and 
Lodging-houses  connected  with  the  Society ;  3,000  more  have  been 
taaght  in  the  various  Meetings  sustained  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
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memben  of  our  Afisociation.   But  best  of  all,  our  bookd  are  filled  with 
letten  from  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  either  from  the  children  them- 
lelTes  whom  we  have  provided  with  new  homes,  or  from  their  employ- 
en,  showing  the  most  unexpected  and  cheering  improvement  in  them. 
Hie  vagabonds  of  the  street ;  the  inmates  of  the  prison-cell ;  the  boys 
whom  in  some  cases  Asylums  and  Station-houses  could  not  confine ; 
the  girls,  reckoned  at  first  incorrigible  and  wanton,  have  shown 
themselves  decenti  orderly,  industrious  children ;  some  of  them  al- 
ready have  earned  a  respectable  support  for  themselves,  and  others 
are  beloved,  and  treated  not  as  servants,  but  as  sons  and  daughters. 
Others,  found  here  just  on  the  fearful  turning-point  of  purity  and 
Tioe ;  or  deserted  and  almost  broken  with  poverty  and  suffering,  or 
the  offspring  of  unhappy  and  vicious  parents,  are  reported  happy, 
aod  BCtive,  and  attached  to  their  new  homes.   Some  naturally,  with 
the  most  careful  selection,  found  themselves  in  fimiilies  whom  they 
did  not  suit,  and  have  been  transferred  to  other  places.   Of  some, 
ve  never  had  much  hope,  and  have  only  offered  them  a  place  as  the 
last  chance.   Of  these,  our  experience  is,  that  the  girls — especially 
those  beyond  fourteen,  who  have  begun  to  engage  in  bad  practices 
— are  the  most  hopeless.   Occasionally  boys  have  run  away,  but 
many  of  these  have  appeared  again,  and  we  have  not  utterly  lost 
light  of  them. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  in  this  part  of  our  enter- 
prise, is  the  patience,  kindness,  and  truly  Christian  benevolencOy 
which  have  been  manifested  towards  these  poor  creatures,  by  so 
many  who  have  taken  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  a  child  must  be  picked  up  from  the 
city  streets ;  how  many  bad  and  filthy  habits  are  dinging  to  it ;  how 
much  evil  is  ahready  learnt,  how  much  of  the  vices  of  the  poor, 
fidsehood,  and  meanness,  and  indulgence,  must  be  expected  in  it ; 
how  long  a  course  of  patient  gentleness  and  faithfulness  it  needs  to 
mske  such  a  child  only  useful,  we  may  well  respect  the  humanity 
and  the  religious  principle  which  have  in  great  part  dictated  such 
a  chari^.  A  few  instances  there  have  been  of  ill  treatment,  and  of 
mean  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  employers  towards  these  poor  de- 
pendants^  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  of  the  class  from  whom 
tlieir  viotima  come ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  Oenerally,  the 
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Idndnefls  on  the  one  side,  is  weQ  repaid  b j  active  and  luefnl  labor  on 
tiie  other.  We  have  reaeon  to  believe  that  our  systein  of  not  re- 
quiring indentures  for  the  children  is  the  wise  one.  The  relation  is 
much  more  free,  and  likelj  to  be  of  better  efifect  to  both  parties. 
Though  prudential  motives  must  enter  into  all  such  arrangementi, 
we  desire  especially  to  have  the  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  of  affisc- 
taon,  a  prominent  part  of  the  relation  between  the  poor  dukL  and 
his  protector. 

The  principal  valiTe  of  our  Enterprise,  we  believe,  as  distinguished 
from  similar  efforts,  is  that  our  whole  influence  is  mcral^  and  in 
no  respect  coercive,  and  to  the  utmost  degree  in  our  power,  mdM^ 
dual.  We  are  aware  of  the  usual  danger  of  such  enterprises,  in 
leading  us  finallj  to  look  on  the  poor  creatures  whom  we  aid,  as 
merely  cases— objects  of  business-charity — ^and  not  as  individuals, 
each  with  his  own  story  of  sorrow  and  joy,  his  own  infinite  and  tre- 
mendous destiny.  Among  the  thousands  whom  we  send  out^  some 
one  is  usually  personally  interested  in  each  poor  little  one ;  either  the 
kind  fkiend  who  has  picked  him  up,  or  our  ladies  in  the  Industrial 
School,  or  our  visitors,  or  those  who  are  especially  in  the  ofSoe. 

Mr.  Maot,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  has  made  it  his  especial  busi- 
ness to  write  either  to  each  child  or  to  his  employer,  aod  to  his  ac- 
tivity and  sympathy,  much  of  the  best  results  of  the  year  are  due. 
The  last  thing  whjdi  we  would  loose,  as  our  enterprise  graduatty  ex- 
pands, is  this  individual  and  personal  concern  in  eveiy  poor,  friend- 
less,  unhappy  creature  who  goes  out  from  us  to  his  new  home  and 
better  life. 

As  we  stated  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  we  desire  especially 
to  co-operate  with  similar  Institutions,  in  whatever  way  may  be  most 
desirable^  Results  have  already  been  accomplished  in  connectioa 
with  the  Mmue  of  Sefm^  and  the  Juvemle  Atylum^  which  could 
have  been  attained  in  no  otfa^  way. 

aOTS'  MBXTXHeSL. 

In  going  over  the  results  of  the  year,  we  are  hajj^y  to  ohronible 
the  formation  of  two  new  Boys'  Meetinglk  One  in  40tfa  streeti  in 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  East  River  Industrial  School|  but 
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oentlj  opened,  yet  having  now  an  attendance  of  some  50  to  80  cliil- 
dren  from  Dutch  Hill"  and  the  neighboring  quarters.  Superin- 
tendent Mr.  J.  P.  BuRDicK,  onr  Visitor.  The  other  has  been  opened 
in  the  hall,  at  the  comer  of  16  th  street  and  8th  avenne,  by  Mr.  D. 
Slatsr.  It  had,  in  the  beginning,  a  rather  stormy  time,  being  fre- 
quented by  the  rowdy  and  thieving  boys  of  the  quarter.  Mr.  S.  has 
onoe  or  twice  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Police,  and  to 
arrest  the  ring-leaders.  Kow,  however,  by  his  patient  kindness  and 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  lads,  he  has  gained  a  permaneot  in- 
fluence. The  Police  have  remarked  how  much  less  the  streets,  on 
the  Sunday,  have  been  infested,  since  he  opened  the  Meeting,  with 
vagabond  boys.  Several  notorious  street-boys*  have  abandoned 
their  bad  habits,  and  now  go  regularly  to  the  Public  Schools,  or  are 
in  steady  business.  The  average  attendance  the  first  month  was  33 ; 
it  is  now  162.   The  average  evening  attendance  is  104. 

The  Meeting  in  Greenwich  st.,  near  Charlton,  has  been  given  up 
for  the  present,  because  no  suitable  room,  at  a  cheap  rate,  could  be 
obtained.  The  quarter  is  more  infested  than  any  in  the  city,  with 
idle  and  thieving  boys,  and  a  religious  meeting  there  might  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  Will  not  some  liberal  friend  step  forward  to 
its  support  ? 

The  other  Meetings,  which  have  been  opened  or  sustained  by 
Members  of  the  Association,  are  generally  successful,  with  full  num- 
bers in  attendanccf 


*  "TWra  b  ft  tenlljcf  Jbarboyital]  orpliut,  wbonfbcUr  Meads  ooald  donoChtiif  wMi,  a&d 
toned  Soto  the  iCvMCik  Tb^HTedbjpettjitMJliis,  aaditoptln  hej-loftoin  wlnttr,  ai^ 
•toops  or  Ib  eoel-boM  in  sammer.  Sinee  tbey  came  to  tbe  Meeting  thej  beve  ell  gone 
to  worit :  they  attend  Pnbtle  Bebool,  and  eome  ragnlarl  j  to  BTenlng  Meeting.  Thvj  uaed  to 
be  in  rap  and  flHfa,  bat  now  ate  dean  and  well-dieased.  Tlieir  an<de  oame  to  me  and  Mid, 
tte  Meeting  bad  done  them  more  good  than  all  tbeirlHenda  together."  (Mr.  Slatar'fe  Report ) 

tMr.  M.  T.  Hewitt  atatea,  in  regard  to  the  Boys'  Meeting  in  Monro»et,  that  **the  aTorage 
nombtfi  «•  abont  180,  with  aa  little  Tiirlatlon  aa  is  common  to  the  beat  regnhited  wonbipptng 
aaambHea,  and  with  inereaalng  interest  in  maintaining  rdigioaa  worship.  We  make  no  elforta, 
be  adds,  to  tnereaae  our  namben,  ezeept  by  aipptil  to  the  eonaelenesi  And  while  we  beve 
ftiled  to  reaeh  to  the  extent  that  we  wiabed  in  the  eommeneement,  the  rwy  poorest  and  most 
dignded;  w«M  that  it  has  been  fbllj  demonstmled,  that  among  thet  large  and  intereeting 
dea  of  yonth  of  both  ^ene— Aom  the  poor  laboring  elaeeee— who  ate  not«  or  do  not  think 
Ibmiaelren  nf  snttaMe  agn  ftir  the  flnnilaj-  flnbnnl  enll  irhn  in  not  find  aeeommodatlon,  or  at 
IsHtdSMlftidatmetloBate  dnw  than  Into  the  aiiwdite»  n  Te^^  intansling  vsUgloas  ser- 
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INDUSTRIAL  BCHOOLlt. 

There  are  connected  with  the  Society,  Jive  Industrial  Schools, 
whose  pupils  during  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  1071. 

The  plan  of  these  schools  is  well  known.  They  are  sustained  by 
the  voluntary  labors  of  the  ladies  of  our  city,  and  by  salaried 
teachers.  The  funds  are  raised  by  private  subscription.  Our 
Society  exercises  a  certain  supervision  over  them,  and  our  visitors 
collect  scholars,  determine  who  are  fit  subjects  for  them,  and  aid  in 
procuring  emplojrment  and  places  for  the  children.  The  difSculties 
with  which  each  school  has  had  to  struggle  this  year,  are  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  of  last  year,  but  are  equally  perplexing.  They 
are  no  longer  with  the  children.  With  them,  the  question  is  settled 
that  kindness  and  patience  can  tame  wild  spirits,  and  that  the  young 
vagrant  girl  of  the  streets  is  not  at  all  beyond  reclaiming.  But  they 
are  with  the  patrons.  Money  comes  in  slowly ;  every  school  drags^  in 
financial  matters.  This  partly  arises  from  the  great  depression  of 
business  last  season,  the  losses  of  which  must  be  balanced  now ;  but 
mostly  from  an  excessive  generosity  last  winter,  often  indiscriminate 
and  useless,  which  has  disgusted  people  even  with  wise  modes  of  chari- 
ty. Besides  this,  it  is  felt  that  the  expenses  of  education  in  New  York 
are  already  enormously  heavy,  and  that  the  Government  should 
bear  part  in  educational  charities,  which  especially  affect  the  public 
welfare.  For  our  part,  though  this  view  has  impaired  the  welfiure  of 
our  schools,  we  think  it  just  Why  should  schools  which  have  to 
do  with  the  education  of  classes,  the  most  of  whom  can  easily  pay 
for  their  education,  be  supported  liberally  by  the  State,  while 
these  which  take  the  poorest  vagrants, — children  who  would  never 


▼toe  may  be  melnteliied^wlUi  greet  promlae  of  good.  Tnm  penond  eiperienee  ire  know 
thet  e  Teiy  gre^t  emoant  of  Infldett^,  irrellgkm,  Sebbeth-braeklng  end  ortme^  le  ft  remit  of 
not  meintelnlDg  a  reUgknie  inflnenoe  over  the  yoath,  et  n  time  wben  the  Sebbeth  School 
doee  not  reech  them,  end  the  ehnreh  does  not  ettiaet  them. 

Not  one  of  oar  nunber  bee  been  taken  np  for  crime  dnilng  the  pact  year,  nor  h«f«  we  had 
any  difDoolty  In  maintaining  order;  and  oflentlmce  aaolemn  atUlneae,  and  ^ipanntly  a  deep 
Intereet  bci  been  manifteted  In  oar  Xeetinga.*' 

We  aMlnlbnnadbytiieBeT.Mr.Botter,theftthelleeliBg  in  118  At.  hM  «md|ylk«m 
ISO  to  SOO  in  atfidano^  and  la  workliy  anoeimihDy. 
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attend  the  public  schools,  or  who  if  they  did,  would  soon  be  a 
burden  to  the  public  from  their  criminal  courses,  never  reoeiTe  a 
dollar  from  the  treasury  of  City  or  State.*  To  object^  that  these 
children  would  attond  the  Ward  Schools,  if  they  did  not  the  Indua- 
trial,  only  shows  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  class.  The  most  of  them 
had  previously  made  up  the  class  of  beggars  or  pilferers  or  abandoned 
street  girls,  before  the  existence  of  the  Industrial  Schools;  and  with- 
out  them  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  experiment  of  bringing  the  personal  influence  of  the  fiivored 
clniwofl  to  bear  on  the  most  neglected  has  certainly  proved  suooessfbL 
Hie  grand  work  of  the  schools  has  been  their  influence  upon 
tkaraeter.  They  are  to  be  considered  especially  as  Institations  pre- 
ventive of  crime  and  pauperism.  In  one  school  alone — ^the  Fourth 
Ward  School — ^which  has  contained  since  its  opening  some  400  girls 
from  the  very  worst  haunts  and  dens  of  vice  in  the  city,  there  has 
been  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Directresses,  but  om  girl  who  has 
fidlen  into  confirmed  evil  practices.  The  only  doubtful  featore  about 
the  volunteer-labor  is  its  uncertainty ;  but  if  with  it  be  combined  good 
salaried  labor,  it  is  hoped  this  evil  will  be  balanced.  And  in  most 
of  the  schools  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that  the 
ladies  of  character  and  intelligence  have  generally  stood  fiuthfnlly 
by  the  work,  even  in  its  difficulties ;  and  only  those  have  fiuled,  of 
whom  owing  to  their  other  duties  or  their  habits  of  life,  not 'much 
could  have  been  expected.  To  the  self-denial  and  toil  of  our  ladies, 
many  of  the  best  fruits  of  Reform  in  the  city  these  last  few  years 
are  especially  due. 

rOUBTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

Tbis  school  finished  its  second  year  in  December  last  It  has,  in 
our  oinnion,  the  most  difficult  and  important  task  of  any  school  in  the 
city.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  Ward  now  the  most  notorious 
of  any  for  wild  crime,  licentiousness,  and  drunkenness.  The  change 
wrought  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  scholars  is  one  of  the 


•SiMflbtaftafvwM  vittln,w«aflkMwltd«iwlllithnk%M  6i ^^anpMk' 
MUM  lH^htO^  tfc»  iwiiiyilillMi  <f  tWO  t>  mA,  ft  mi  tfc»  CMy  Ctpwrtlw. 
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most  encouraging  proo6  which  these  schools  hare  jet  had,  of  the 
nature  of  their  work.  The  peculiar  success  of  this  school  however^ 
is  much  of  it  due  to  the  eflforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Obrrt,  whose  patience 
and  gentleness,  and  unremitting  labor  have  been  rewarded  by  seeing, 
sines  he  commenced  his  mission,  three  years  since,  nearly  250  of  the 
poor  girls  of  this  Ward  provided  with  good  homes  and  occupations 
in  the  country.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  management  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  permanent  Industrial  Department,  other  than  of  plain 
sewing.  Paper-bag  making  was  tried  last  year,  and  shirt-making 
for  shops,  during  this,  but  both  have  ^uled.  Hundreds  of  needy 
young  girls  might  be  saved  from  a  life  of  shame,  if  such  a  deparlr 
ment  could  only  be  successfully  carried  through. 

Number  of  children  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  270 ;  ave- 
rage attendance,  120;  teachers  and  matron,  salaried,  5;  the  chil 
dren  have  made  in  this  time  284  garments ;  and  have  earned  694 
garments  an<f  160  pairs  of  shoes.  Expenses,  $1,510.60.  Receipts, 
$1,479.55 

The  School  still  occupies  the  house,  Ko.  22  Oliver-st,  so  liberally 
provided  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Grinnell. 

OFFIOXBB. 

Mis.  Eluh4  Pfeoc,  JPCrK  Dineirtu,  I  Mbs.  Wm.  D.  AwMXin,  TTkird  JHrtdireii. 
Vbok  R.  D.  MoBOAN,  Second   "       \  Mns  G.  Lnmosroir,  SeereUtfy. 
Maa.  Dt.  W.  Pikina,  IVeaewrer, 


THE  GERMAN  SOHOOL — ^AT  NO.  14  AVENUB  0. 

There  has  been  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  School  for  the  Ger- 
man children,  which  has  not  been  felt  to  such  a  degree  in  any  other 
school.  The  poor  Germans  insist  upon  using  their  children  to  earn 
money,  whether  they  have  had  any  education  or  not.  They  prefer 
the  present  shillings  to  any  future  spiritual  or  moral  benefit  for  the 
child,  which  may  be  offered.  For  this  reason,  the  older  scholars 
have  been  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  School,  sometimes  merely 
for  street  trades;  and  much  of  the  hard  labor  for  them,  has  teemed 
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to  We  been  wasted  And.  jjet,  in  the  aaeanlt  of  temptations  from 
eTeiy  sido,  vhich  niiiat  meet  the  poor  ioreigii  girl  in  New  Tork, 
who  can  aaj  what  the  refined  example  and  the  Christian  isstnio- 
tions  of  sQch  schools  may  not  effect  I  It  la  encouraging  to  add^  that 
amid  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  School,  the  efforts  and 
interest  of  the  ladies  hare  nerer  flagged.  About  forty  volunteer 
teachers  have  come  to  the  School  every  week  through  this  most  in- 
clement winter — some  a  distance  of  two  miles.  If  the  plan,  now  under 
consideration,  of  fonning  a  work-room  where  a  regular  trade  can  be 
taught^  shaU  be  successfully  carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  School  regaining  its  influence  over  the  older  girls,  who  have 
tempoBurily  left  it 

Whde  number  in  attendance  through  the  year,  285;  avjerege 
daily  attendance,  97 ;  number  sent  to  public  schools,  50 ;  number 
sent  to  the  country  and  into  frmilies,  42.  Cost  of  provisions  for 
one  year,  |S60 ;  nuibber  of  dinners  given,  10.852 ;  number  of  gaiv 
ments  and  shoes  distributed,  227.  Salaried  teachers  and  matron,  3. 
Bzpenaes,  tl,687  47. 

OFriOXBS. 

Mia  J.  a  OiBBOsm,  Itnt  Dir^dreu,  [  Mns  Bloodoood,  7%ird  Directnti, 
Mm.  Bb  P.  Wium^  Seetmd  |     Mm.  G.  L.  Sohutlbb,  Seerttary, 

Mas.  R.  P.  Jiiixi»  Drtntwrer. 


THX    HUDSON    BIVXB  SCHOOL, 

This  School,  at  No.  254  West  28th  street^  was  designed  for  the 
poor  Oeimans  and  Irish  on  the  west  vide  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
very  sucoessftd  in  its  good  influence  on  the  children,  but  is  suffer- 
mg  somewhat  from  the  want  of  volunteer  teachers  among  the 
ladies — and  like  all  the  others,  is  pressed  for  funds.  The  average 
daily  attendance  is  85 ;  numbers  through  the  year,  259 ;  of  these 
77  are  (German,  74  Irish,  5  English,  2  Scotch,  and  101  Americans. 
GhurmentB  distributed,  574;  number  made  by  the  children,  878*; 
Silaried  teachers  and  matron,  8 ;  expenses,  $1,280  11. 
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0FFI0XB8. 

Mas.  Mauuoi  Hiltxi, Flrti  JHrtUn9a,MtB.  R  DdnlapSmitb,  7%irdDir€ctr4ai, 
Msflw  WuuL  RooMTSLT,  8§cond    "     |Mb8.  Robert  Ray,  Seeretar^. 

Mbs.  Wzllzam  AiTABLi^  TVeoturer. 


THE  EAST  RIVSB  BOHOOL — AT  40tH  8TRBXT,  NEAR  Sd  AVENUE. 

Last  year,  the  ladies  having  charge  of  this  School,  seemed  ahnost 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up,  from  want  of  support  from  the  public 
It  embraced  a  class  of  children  exceedingly  needy,  the  little  swill- 
gatherers,  rag-pickers,  and  beggars  from  "Dutch  Hill"  and  the 
neighborhood;  but  no  sufficient  contributions  could  be  obtained 
for  it  At  length,  in  last  autumn,  a  new  effort  was  made  :  many 
additional  teachers  joined  the  Association;  an  excellent  salaried 
teacher,  who  has  been,  indeed,  a  true  "  missionary'^  among  the  poor 
of  the  quarter,  was  secured,  and  now  the  School  goes  on  without 
interruption.  The  great  curse  of  that  neighborhood,  especially 
among  the  women,  is  Intemperance.  Every  ragged  and  neglected 
child,  who  comes  shivering  to  that  School,  is  one  of  its  fruits.  It  is 
hoped,  at  least,  to  save  the  children,  though  the  mothers  are, 
many  of  them,  beyond  hope.  The  effects  of  this  School,  thus 
&r,  on  the  homes  and  on  the  children,  are  most  encouraging. 
Numbers  in  attendance  for  the  year,  205 ;  average  daily  attendance 
about  100,   Salaried  teachers,  1 ;  expenses  (about)  $512. 

OFFICEBS. 

Mbs.  David  Hal^  Funt  DirHtr§u,     I     Mns  MoCeiadt,  Third  Dir^etrui. 
Mjm  &  8.  PbxlpIi  Beeond      **         \     Mbs.  a  L.  Mebriaii,  S^eretary. 
Mm.  H.  N.  Bxiai^  TVmmmt. 


OALVABT    OHURCH  SCHOOL. 

This  School  opened  in  January,  1854,  by  some  ladies  of  Dr. 
Hawks'  congregation,  in  the  basement  of  the  Calvary  Church,  waa 
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aasociated  with  our  Society  daring  last  year;  Rev.  Mr.  Bogen 
visiting  for  it  It  contains  only  German  girls.  Numbers  in  attend- 
ance, 102.  Salaried  teachers,  2.  Garments  made,  356  ;  garments 
distributed,  857,  together  with  49  pairs  of  shoes.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  contribdUons  from  attendants  of  Calvary  Church  and 
their  friends.   Expenses,  $351.99. 

It  is  proper  to  add  with  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools,  that  a  very 
liberal  donation  of  $600  was  reoeived  last  winter,  by  the  Secretary,  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  SmncAH,  to  be  distributed,  $100  to  each  School  connected  with 
the  Society,  and  $100  to  the  "Wilson  School,"  for  oatside  charities. 


ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

For  some  years,  many  persons  have  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  little  Italian  organ-grinders  and  statuette-sellers, 
who  traverse  our  streets.  At  length,  in  December,  1855,  a  fund 
was  subscribed,  enough  to  give  us  hope  of  commencing  a  School. 
Mr.  Pease  most  liberally  offered  us  a  room  in  the  House  of  Indus- 
try in  the  Five  Points;  an  Italian  gentleman,  Mr.  Cerqua,  a  Prot- 
estant and  patriot)  was  secured  as  teacher,  who  took  great  interest 
in  the  work,  and  the  School  was  opened.*  The  hours  are  from  5} 
o*clock  to  8  in  the  evening ;  the  branches  taught  are  principally 
English.  The  little  musicians  show  a  lively  eagerness  to  learn. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  usually  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of 
these  seven  are  adults. 

Mr.  Cerqua  hopes  soon,  on  the  Sunday,  to  have  regular  religious 
services  for  these  interesting  children.  They  come,  it  appears, 
usually  from  Geneva  and  the  neighborhood ;  and  hire  their  organs 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  day  from  the  oigan-owners  here,  who 
are  represented  as  possessing  property  of^  from  $1,000  to  $20,000 
in  value.  Sometimes  these  proprietors  send  out  to  Italy  for  the 
boys. 

It  is  ascertained,  too,  that  there  is  among  them  a  regular  profes- 
sion of  counterfeiting  petitions  and  papers,  relating  patriotic  stories 


*  Slnea  Msreh  lit,  the  Lidice*  Horns  MiMloo  Society  hsTs  moit  ceaeroDBljr  llimlsbsd  their 
eva  Sohool-roeiD,  ^  ftiel  sad  light,  to  lUi  SohooL 
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of  shipwreck  and  tke  like,  by  meaos  of  wIdgIi  mottey  ci&  be  «k* 
tncte(L  These  doeaments  sie  oarried  ibont  by  shaipen  o¥«r  the 
ooontry.    Hie  bnsinesi,  however,  is  dei|iised  ef«B  mmg  tha 

Mr.  CetqoA  says  of  the  progiess  of  ihe&shool: 

'*¥rom  JaiiiiMy  lit  to  Fabmary  90th,  twenty  of  those  who  aorar  at- 
tended  say  aehool  befon^  hare  lewned  the  alphi^Mt  aad  anmhaw^  and  eaa 
ahaoet  write  letten  aad  nmnbeia  withovt  ai4  Soms^  who  kaew  baw  to 
spell  only  m  Italian  are  able  to  spell  in  AigUsh  sad  to  writoeopiBa  Of 
the  remainder,  those  who  eoold  only  reai^  are  now  afala  to  writer  aad 
thoss  who  knew  how  to  writo  in  Itslisa,  now  lesm  to  trsnslato  from  it 
into  ftiglish.  As  tothemorsledaeslion,  agrsatdealofgoodeanbeaeoooi- 
pliihed,  if  the  boys  ean  be  pcovided  with  sniidble  plaees  ss  spprsnties%  sad 
the  girls  with  sewing  woA 

His  exertions  to  raise  them  above  their  occnpation,  he  considers 
saccessfoL  The  expenses  of  this  School  will  be  about  $850  per  an> 
nnm  ;  of  this  only  $169J(0  have  been  sabecribed. 


THX    HXWBBOTb'  LODOIHO-HOirBX. 

The  experiment  which  waa  hopefolly  began  last  year,  has  proved 
even  more  sacceasfol  this  year.  Boys  whom,  three  years  ago^ 
oar  Chief  of  Polioe  called  the  '^Banditti  of  the  City,"  and  whom  no 
one  would  have  ventared  to  ask  into  any  school,  much  leas  into 
any  religious  meeting,  may  now  be  seen,  of  a  week-day  evenings 
quietly  seated  at  their  lessons,  or  listening  to  easy  lectures,  or  of  a 
Sunday  evening  engaged  in  simple  but  earnest  reUgious  exercises. 
They  are  cleaner  and  bettor  dressed.  In  the  beginning,  each 
possessed  only  the  rags  he  had  on,  and  threw  away  his  shirt  or 
coat  when  he  had  worn  it  out  Now  a  number  of  trunks  may  be 
seen  at  the  Lodging-Booms,  and  every  boy  haa  his  changes  of 
clothes.  The  bath  is  used  habitually. 

When  the  '^Savings  Bank"  (a  toble  with  money*boxes  for  each 
boy,)  waa  opened,  the  boys  could  hardly  be  induced  to  leave  their 
money,  to  accumulate,  for  twenty  •four  houxa  together.  Now,  \jf  the 
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denoe  of  dosiiig  the  bank  for  a  month,  they  hare  been  indnoed  to 
save  to  such  a  degree,  that  within  the  last  sixteen  months,  an  aver- 
age of  sixteen  boys  per  month  have  saved  the  aggregate  sum  of 
($645  52)  iix  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  eenU  ! 
Many  have  gone  oat  to  trades  or  &nns  in  the  country,  and  are  ad- 
vancing  rapidly.  Snch  sharpness  and  self-reliance,  conjoined  with 
principle,  most  succeed.  These  results  are  almost  entirely,  due  to 
the  tact  and  ingenuity  and  patient  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Tract,  the 
Superintendent. 

Number  of  lodgings  for  the  year,  7,599 ;  number  of  lodgers, 
374 ;  of  whom  eighl  were  adults ;  number  of  those  who  have  found 
employment,  41. 

Receipts  from  lodgers,  $391.26 ;  expenses,  $1,431.82. 


LODOINO-HOU as    V O R    H O M X L B 8 8  OIRL8. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building,  so  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Grinnxll 
to  the  Fourth  Ward  Industrial  School,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  tem- 
porary Lodging-House  for  girls.  Whole  number  of  lodgers,  82. 
Of  these— 

Girls  who  hmvs  no  homo.  

Taken  from  the  Tombs.  

Beaten  and  tamed  out.  

Fonnd  in  the  streets  

Foond  in  S7th  street  nearly  starved 

Game  in  siek  

Other  temporaiy  lodgersL  

Vagraats  

Fkom  the  Office  


•number  28 
10 


YISITORB. 

Hie  visitors  employed  by  the  Society  during  the  last  year,  are 
seven  in  number.  Rev.  Mr.  K  J.  Gxrrt  in  the  Fourth  Ward; 
Rev.  Mr.  F.  W.  Booxn  among  the  Germans  in  the  Eighteenth 
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Waid;  Mr.  £.  Bbxmsb  among  the  OermaiiB  of  Hie  Eleventh  Waid; 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hollinobwobth  in  the  Sixteenth  Waid ;  Mr.  J.  P. 
BuBDiOK  in  the  First  Ward ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Tbaot  in  the  lower  wards ; 
and  C.  L.  Brack,  Secretaiy,  in  the  districts  near  East  Fortieth 
street  and  West  Twenty-eighth  street 


CLOTHING  DISTBIBUTBD. 

Many  package?  of  clothing  which  we  have  distribated  can- 
not be  numbered.  Great  quantities  of  old  clothing  are  sent  in,  in 
small  parcels,  which  are  given  out,  often,  as  soon  as  they  come  in. 

It  is  believed  that  at  least  10,000  garments  have  been  distributed 
among  the  poor  this  last  year  from  this  office ;  of  these  we  have 
record  of  about  7,050.  Besides  these,  we  have  received  and  given 
out^  200  pairs  of  new  shoes ;  240  pairs  of  new  stockings ;  several 
pieces  of  calico  and  of  white  cloth ;  and  numbers  of  comforters, 
sheets  and  blankets. 

We  would  say  here  that  any  amount  of  clothing,  old  or  new,  can 
be  well  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  by  our  Visitors. 


RXCXIPTS    AND  XZPXNBXB. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  Treasurer's  Report^  that  there  have 
been  expended,  during  the  past  year,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  $10,027  09 ;  and  thai  there  have  been  received  from  all 
sources,  $10,004  08.  Of  this,  $6,643  05  have  been  donations  and 
subscriptions  from  the  city ;  $1,423  26  from  the  country ;  $278  55 
from  Sabbath  schools  out  of  the  city,  and  $20  from  city  Sabbath 
schools.  The  remainder  is  principally  from  returned  &res,  &c 


OBILDRXN  SBNT  INTO  THS  COUNTBT  AND  PBOVmXD  WITH  XIIPLOTIIXNT. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment  during 
the  last  yeai^ 
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Boyi  ,   424 

Gipli   898 

Men   61 

Women   68 

ToUl   986 


The  fMomng  Schedule  wiU  show  the  numbers  to  each  State  and 
during  each  month,  together  with  the  Natumality : 


Muna  

Kew  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

MeaBeehiuetle... 

Gonneetioat  

Rhode  Itland  . . . 

ITewTork  

lostitiitioot  

aty.  

Long  Island.... . 
New  Jersey..... 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware  

Ohio  

Indiana  

Dlinois.'  

Miehigan  

Iowa  

Iftinncsota  

Wiseonsin  

Viiginia  

Other  plaoes. . . . 


1866. 

4 

Febmaiy... 

42 

8 

124 

2 

106 

92 

May  

101 

147 

108 

% 

July  

70 

172 

46 

28 

September. . 

62 

117 

October .... 

61 

40 

NoTember. . 

62 

108 

Deoembw . . 

f6 

164 

1 

6 

1866. 

2 

January. . . . 

78 

16 

February. . . 

67 

4 

6 

8 

2 

9 

18 

American  bom 

Irish  

German .... 
English..... 

Scotch.  

Welch  

Pmssisn  ... 
Russian .... 

Jew  

Swiss  

French  

Pole  

Colored  


28! 
87 
221 
27 


988 


HXXD    or    MORS  SUPPORT. 

With  the  lesoltB  here  shown,  we  believe  we  can  confidently  ap- 
peal  to  the  pablic  for  increased  support  another  year.  Our  opera- 
tions can  be  widened  continually  with  new  supplies  of  means. 

It  is  a  satisfiustion  to  us  to  reflect  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  our 
means,  go  at  once  to  the  objects  intended ;  so  that  a  contributor 
may  feel  his  gifts  are  not  expended  on  buildings  or  fixtures,  but  are 
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appropriated  immediately  for  the  most  needed  and  permanent 
charities.  Our  enterprise  can  contract  or  eaqmnd  an  hundred  fold, 
as  public  support  shall  determine. 

We  wish  to  start  new  Industrial  Schools,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  At  present  we  have  no  workshop  or  industrial 
department  for  boys.  We  desire,  too,  to  employ  new  agents  to  visit 
every  poor  district  of  the  city,  and  to  canvass  the  country  for  places. 

Such  efforts  must  continually  commend  themselves,  even  to  those 
who  look  only  to  our  social  and  political  welfare.  Much  more  will 
they  to  those,  who  believe  that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  not  for 
our  selfish  advantage,  but  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  race,  and 
especially  to  aid  and  elevate  those  who  are  unhi^py  and  pressed 
down.   May  God  make  us  &ithful  in  this ! 


Fthruary  21,  1S66. 


a  L.  brace;  Btemary. 


THE  TREASDBER'S  THIRD  ANKDAL  BEPOfiT 

IP  tm 


ft  mort  1)6  gnAUfiog  to  th«  ftiends  of  the  ChSdren- s 

Aid  Sodetyy  in  this  oi^  and  out  of  it,  to  peroeire  its  uB^nen  in-» 
MMmg  from  year  to  year.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
wkd&er  even  those  who  hare  been  most  liberal  in  contributing 
fends  to  its  aupport,  but  have  had  no  direct  agency  in  the  manage- 
BMit  of  its  aftin^  ftdly  appreciate  the  extent  of  its  beneficent 
opevationB,  or  UBderstand  the  depth  of  the  evil  whidi  it  entirely  re- 
moTes,  or  essentially  mitigates. 

A  simple  statement  of  frets  and  figures  win  throw  «ome  light  on 
iie  operaticas  of  the  past  year,  ending  3l8t  day  of  January,  1856. 

1S5S. 

tanaiy  Sl--l\^balaafl«mtli«TreMdryat^^  $459  98 

186€L 

Jiaiiftiy  Si-JI\>Mnoxiikt  reoPd  from  all  loiiroM  in  1  year  to  date....  lO,Qti  08 

110.524  06 

/■anaiy  SI— By  amount  expended  in  one  year  to  date  10^0S7  19 

**         By  balaaee  in  hands  of  the  T^esrarer  now   496  87 


$10,694  0 

n<  tekl  f  eeeipts  tor  the  year  ending  Slit  Jan.  1 866 . .  $9,868  64 

«  Slet  Jan.  1866..  10^004  08  &i&  $806^44 

IkdapettaitaMstetheyearendhigSlst Jan.  1866.  $9,980  88 

81i6JaB.1866.  10,^  08laer.$8^»U 
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It  should  be  remarked,  that  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  end- 
ing January  3 1st,  1855,  this  Society  had  one  investment,  a  reserved 
fund,  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank.  That  invest- 
ment is  now  reduced  to  eight  shares,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  as- 
sets, at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  January  3 1st,  1856,  of  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  accomplished  with  so  large  a  chari- 
ity ;  what  has  become  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Has  it  been  wisely 
applied  ? 

In  the  first  place,  '^The  Newsboys'  Lodging-Room''  has  been  kept 
up  at  an  annual  expense,  to  the  Society,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  attendance  has  been  more  numerous  than  before,  the 
results  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging  for  the  future. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  expended,  and  labor  bestowed,  upon 
the  one  thousand  and  more  scholars  in  the  various  Industrial 
Schools ;  besides  which,  from  three  to  four  thousand  children  have 
been  more  or  less  clothed  by  this  Society,  during  the  year  just 
dosed,  from  contributions  of  clothing  mainly  from  thoughtful 
friends  of  the  poor. 

But  the  principal  results  of  its  usefulness,  as  in  preceding  years, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  success  which  has  attended  its  efforts  to 
gather  children  from  the  infected  districts  of  our  city,  to  snatch  them 
from  vice,  degradation  and  want,  and  send  them  away  from  such 
corrupting  infiuences.  This  has  been  done  to  a  satisfactory  extent 
Within  the  last  year,  817  children,  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  119  men  and  women — ^making  an  aggregate  of 
936,  have  found  new  and  comfortable  homes  in  the  different  States 
of  our  Union,  under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 

Uf  then,  you  deduct  from  the  gross  expenditure,  $10,027  09 
the  amount  paid  for  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-Room,  say      1,400  00 

You  will  leave        •         .         .         .         $8,627  09 

which,  had  it  all  been  applied  to  the  removal  of  936  persons,  as 
above  stated,  would  have  made  an  average  cost  of  less  than  nine 
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dollan  and  a  quarter  each  I  When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  salaries,  ofSce-rent  and  expenses,  and  a  large  bill  for 
printing,  hare  been  included  in  the  expenditures,  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  done  a  large  amount  of 
work,  and  achieved  great  good,  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS^  TWofurir. 

Nxw  YoBX,  Jmntuay  81,  1850. 


I. 


THE  JPGOTl. 


THE   OOLD  HOXS. 

One  of  the  frostieat  days  of  this  oold  Deoemb«r,  I  was  pMdog  a  block  of 
tenement  houses  on  Fint-avenue^  when  a  boy  and  girl  of  some  ten  and 
twelve  yean  skipped  out  of  an  open  door.  They  stopped  a  moment  to  look 
at  some  men  digging  around  a  gas-pipe  in  the  street,  and  I  had  a  ehanee  of 
watching  them.  Both  had  little  dirty  basketi»  eyidently  for  picking  up  coal; 
the  boy  wore  a  thin  jacket  and  ragged  trowsers^  which  did  not  at  all  keep 
out  the  cold.  The  girl  had  a  flimsy  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  and  . a  Tcxy 
slight-looking  dress ;  neither  had  shoes.  Their  faces  were  pale^  but  bright 
and  joyous.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  was  soon  in  conyersation.  They  seemed 
very  cheerful,  and  not  to  care  in  the  least  for  the  cold.  They  were  going  out 
to  get  fuel  for  their  nK>ther,  whose  room  they  pointed  out  to  me.  They  did 
not  go  to  school,   'cause  they  hadn't  no  shoes  nor  clothes  T 

I  went  up  to  the  mother's  room,  at  the  very  top  of  the  building;  She  was 
a  stoutk  hearty  woman,  who  met  me  rather  suspiciously,  until  she  found  my 
object  There  were  two  younger  children  in  the  room,  who  sat  on  a  bed,  on 
the  floor,  crying  from  the  cold,  probably.  The  place  was  rery  cheerless 
and  bare ;  no  fire  in  the  stoye,  and  hardly  any  ftimiture.  The  mother  sat 
down  on  the  bed,  and  began  to  rub  the  children's  hand%  who  were  cTidently 
hungry  as  well  as  shiyering.  She  said  she  was  a  widow,  and  that  she  made 
a  liying  by  peddling,  but  she  could  not  make  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  her 
children ;  that  she  had  sold  her  clothes  and  her  bedding  to  buy  them  food. 
They  were  tidy,  sweet  children,  and  it  was  yery  sad  to  see  their  chilled  faces 
and  tearful  eyes.  I  at  once  engaged,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  in  the  Fortieth- 
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itreet  Industrial  Sobool,  tbat  tbe  girls  should  be  elotbed  if  tbey  attsnded  it, 
and  that  the  boj  should  find  a  home  if  he  would  come  to  our  office.  She 
was  supplied  with  coal  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

And  jetk  though  for  her  pure  young  children  too  much  could  hardly  be 
done,  in  such  a  woman  there  is  little  confidence  to  be  put 

In  nine  cases  of  ten,  it  is  probable,  some  cursed  yiee  has  thus  reduced  her, 
and  that^  if  her  children  be  not  separated  from  her,  she  will  drag  them  down, 
too. 


MISEBT. 

A  few  houses  beyond,  I  entered  a  lower  roonL  It  smelt  odiously ;  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  coal  were  in  one  comer,  of  refuse  in  another.  Pails  of  dirty 
water  had  been  emptied  on  the  floor,  potatoe  skins,  rags,  dirty  clothes,  dishes, 
and  bed-clothes  were  scattered  about  There  was  no  fire.  Tet  worse  than 
the  room,  more  squalid,  wretched,  dismal,  uneared  for  and  unhoping  in  ap- 
pearance, was  the  woman— sickly-looking,  deformed  by  over  work  soon  after 
child-birth,  eyes  diseased  through  bad  YeDtilation,  half  shivering  with  fever 
and  ague,  weak  and  sad-fsoed.  She  carried  a  sallow,  weazened  infant  in  her 
arms,  who  might  almost  seem  a  monkey,  except  for  an  occasional  expression 
orer  the  wan  features  of  unnatural  care^  which  happily  the  animals  never 
wear. 

Her  husband  had  had  fever  and  ague,  and  fallen  out  of  work ;  she  had 
Just  borne  her  baby  and  could  not  do  any  thing.  7^  did  not  know  toAot  to 
do.   Rent  to  pay,  themselves  to  feed,  fbel  and  all-— and  no  work  ! 

Ye  who  ait  at  pver-loaded  tables,  and  before  cheery  fires,  think  of  such 
soenesL   This  is  the  other  side  of  the  beautifU  picture  yon  see  I 

And  yet  here^  as  everywhere  in  the  universe  of  Gk>d,  the  evil  lies  deeper 
than  the  snr&oe.  Sven  Charity's  merciful  hand,  which  at  least  blesses  the 
giver,  cannot  cure  it 


TBS  WXFS. 

Last  Winter,  in  that  dreary  time  when  so  many  working  men's  homes 
were  cheeriess,  and  the  depressing  sight  met  us  so  often,  of  strong-handed 
men,  willing  to  work,  sitting  idle  by  their  fire-sides,  I  used  to  visit  one  piti- 
able woman.  She  was  young  and  an  American,  with  a  husband  who  looked 
even  younger  than  herself.  They  had  a  bare  upper-room  in  a  tenement 
house ;  he^  with  a  spruce  eoat^  nice  shirty  sat  on  the  fioor  by  the  fire,  smok- 
bg  a  pipe^  while  she  sewed  for  his  bread.  He  had  looked  for  work  till  he 
was  tired  and  disheartened.   At  length  he  went  into  the  country  for  employ- 
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meat  and  obtained  it  Hia  ^fe  fell  rick  in  his  abaenee^  and  I  fonnd  her  Ijring 
on  the  floor,  with  little  ooYering,  and  nothing  to  eat  for  henelf  and  her  two 
children.  All  this  time  her  husband  sent  her  no  wages  and  wrote  not  a 
word  to  her.  Yet  it  was  beautiful,  most  wonderfiil,  then  to  see  her  faith  and 
loYe  for  him.  '*He  had  forgotten;  he  sendl  I  need  not  leave  her 
anything,  for  he  was  sure  to  supply  her.  He  had  such  a  lueartr— if  he  only 
woM  not  Umeh  liquor.** 

Not  poverty,  nor  sickness,  nor  neglect^  could  weaken  the  old,  undying, 
woman's  trust  in  her  beloved.  I  did  not  know  then  that  he  had  reduced  her 
from  comfort  to  poverty,  and  brought  her  and  hers  to  disgrace  and  trouble 
by  his  habits. 

Her  children  in  the  meantime  were  taken  into  the  Hudson  River  Indus- 
trial SchooL  Our  friends  aided  the  family  last  Winter,  but  in  the  Spring  we 
lost  sight  of  them  all,  until  this  Winter,  we  discovered  their  houae  through 
one  of  the  little  girls^  who  was  imprisoned  for  either  stealing  or  begging. 

I  saw  the  mother  again,  more  unhappy  and  bedraggled-looking  even  than 
she  was  last  Winter.  She  wept  bitterly  over  her  little  girL  The  child  was  the 
daughter  of  brighter  days,  but  as  she  and  her  husband  grew  poorer,  they 
could  not  take  care  of  her.  An  older  girl  in  the  neighborhood  enticed  her 
away  to  the  dance-houses,  and  sometimes  she  even  stole  from  her  mother  to 
get  money  to  go  there.  She  was  glad  when  she  heard  of  her  being  taken 
up,  and  now  she  would  be  happy  if  we  would  take  the  whole  charge  of  her, 
and  find  a  home  for  her  * 

"To  think  of  my  child  coming  on  the  street  at  last!**  she  said,  with  an 
agony  of  tears. 

In  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  she  related  to  me  her  history — a  life  once 
happy  and  surrounded  with  pleasant  oircumstanoes,  but  now  plunging  down 
from  misery  to  misery. 

The  keen  pain  of  it  all — more  than  disgrace,  or  the  penury  about  her  or 
the  ill-fate  of  her  children — was  hiM  neglect  and  ill-treatment  Tht  last 
Summer,  she  told  me  frankly,  he  had  come  home  one  night,  and  in  his  intox- 
ication, had  threatened  to  kill  her  with  a  knife.  She  fled  with  her  little 
girl,  and  as  they  wandered  about  sobbing  in  the  darkness,  a  policeman  had 
found  them  and  put  them  in  the  Station-houae.  And  the  next  mornings  not 
having  a  single  person  to  befriend  her  or  testify  for  her,  she  had  been  sent 
up  to  Blackwell's  Island  for  three  months,  as  a  vagrant  and  prostitute.  **  All 
that  time,"  she  said,  with  a  burst  of  sobs,  *'  he  never  came  near  me,  nor 


*  On  page  51  will  be  ftmnd  sn  aUnslon  to  this  eIilld,-HUid  a  most  slgniflesnt  Islter  writtaa 
bj  bar  to  hw  paraota.  Wa  rafvat  to  aaj  that  tba  motliar  alao  bad  IkUan  into  bablts  af 
intomparaiioa. 
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even  asked  for  mo — and  you  know  last  winter  how  I  slaTad  for  him — and 
what  it  there  I  wouldn't  do  for  him  T 

In  her'ttory  ahe  called  up  the  tint  the  erer  knew  of  these  b^d  habits  in 
him ;  and  the  time,  which  seemed  branded  upon  her  soul,  when  he  first  came 
home  drunk  and  ttruek  her.  "I  thought  I  should  have  diedT  she  said, 
wildly.  *'And,  oh,  mother  saw  itl  she  can  tell  you  what  was  after  that  I  I 
cannot  I"  pressing  her  hands  tight  on  her  hearty  and  tears  flowing  down  her 
cheeks. 

She  said,  too,  that  lately  he  had  struck  her  to  the  earth  with  aehair,  which 
made  her  so  weak  now.  Her  mother's  heart  was  breaking  with  it  all,  she 
said,  and  though  she  did  not  say  it^  it  seemed  as  though  her  own  were  toa 

She  had  lost  the  last  thing  a  woman  of  her  former  habits  loses— the  pride 
in  neat  appearanoe.  "Butk"  she  said,  apologetically,  "you  know  every- 
thing  I  earn  must  go  to  him  and  the  children.  He  dresses  weU,  poor  fellow  I 
and  they  don't  have  too  much  now  1" 

If  she  could  but  see  it^  it  is  just  such  dowdiness  which  sends  the  husband 
to  the  dram-shop  instead  ot  home. 

Our  friends  are  going  to  keep  the  children,  and  to  aid  in  getting  her  clothes 
and  employment  But  the  poison  is  in  them.  The  husband  will  probably 
die  a  drunkard ;  the  young  wife,  who  had  left  comfort  and  home  for  his  po- 
▼er^,  will  either  kill  herself  or  perish  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  the  ehildrmf 
There  is  the  hope. 


A    DEUNKKH  DAVOHTEE. 

It  sometimes  seems  in  our  Industrial  Schools,  as  if  each  wretched,  blear^ 
eyed,  half-staryed,  filthy  little  girl  was  a  living  monument  of  the  curses  of 
Intemperance.  The  rags,  the  disease,  the  ignorance,  the  sunny  looks  dark- 
ened, the  old  faces  on  young  shoulders,  are  not  necessarily  the  pitiable  effects 
of  OYcrwhelming  circumstancea.  The  young  creatures  are  not  always  curs- 
ed b/  poverty  principally,  but  by  the  ungovemed  appetites,  bad  habits^  and 
vices  of  their  parents.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our  40th  street  School,  on 
'* Dutch  HiU,"  one  can  hardly  enter  a  shanty  where  is  a  sober  family.  The 
women  all  drink ;  the  men  work  and  then  carouse.  The  hard  earnings  go 
off  in  alcohol  No  savings  are  laid  up  for  the  winter.  The  children  are  rag- 
ged and  unprotected,  and  but  for  the  Industrial  School,  uneducated.  It  is 
sometimes  the  saddest  sights  to  see  a  neat  little  shanty  grow  day  by  day 
more  filthy;  the  furniture  sold;  the  windows  broken;  the  children  looking 
more  thin  and  hungry ;  the  parents  falling  out  of  honest  work — all  the  slow 
effeeta  of  ungovemed  passion  for  liquor. 

I  entered,  yesterday,  a  little  hut  on  the  "  Hill,"  where  a  middle-aged  wo- 
man lived  whom  I  know.   She  was  sitting  near  the  door,  weeping  violently. 
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I  aaked  ihe  roMon,  and  after  *  litUe  time  the  told  me.  Her  oldest  dftoghter, 
ft  gtrl  of  twenty,  hed  Jut  been  in,  drank,  end  had  etraok  her  oyer  the  eye; 
end  when  her  mother  was  looking  at  her  bruse  in  the  glasi^  she  had  dashed 
her  fist  throogh  the  glass.  There  was  no  safety  there^  the  mother  said,  when 
she  eame  in.  If  they  were  away,  she  would  burst  open  the  doors  and  break 
the  furniture  and  out  her  sewing  work  to  pieces.  "She  is  a  devil,  sir,  when 
she's  in  liquor  Three  timM  the  mother  had  had  her  arrested  and  sent  to 
Blaokwell's  Island;  **but  some  how,  sir,  she's  always  worse  whin  she  eomee 
oxxt,  and  I  nivir  heard  her  use  bad  words,  till  she'd  been  there." 

"  Now,  Ood  knows  where  she  liyee— they  say  it's  in  a  bad  house^  and  it's  I 
who  am  afraid  she's  gittin'  Tommy,  her  broder,  into  the  same  way,  for  he 
doeen't  come  home  now.  O  God  1  *'  Imight  a$  well  be  in  hell  T  Nothing  can 
eonyey  the  tone  of  despair  with  which  that  was  said.  She  told  how  the|;iil 
had  been  such  a  bright  little  one.  "She  was  so  pretty,  sir,  and  maybe  we 
flattered  her  and  made  too  much  of  her. .  And  her  father,  he  thought  she 
ought  to  learn  the  dress-makin'  trade— but  she  felt  somehow  above  it^  and 
she  went  to  be  a  book-folder  down  town.  And  one  day,  we  missed  her  till 
late  o'  nighty  and  thin  the  next  night  it  was  later,  and  at  last  her  father — 
bless  his  poor  sowl — he  said  she  shouldn't  be  out  so,  and  whipt  her.  And 
thin  she  nirer  eame  back  for  three  nights,  and  we  thought,  maybe  she's  at 
her  work,  and  has  to  stay  late — and  we  nirer  suspected  how  it  was^  when 
suddingly  Mrs.  Moore  came  and  said  as  how  Maggy  was  at  Mrs.  Booney's— 
the  ould  deril^-and  my  husband  wouldn't  belaye  it  at  all,  but  I  wint  and 
burst  open  the  door  wid  a  stone  and  found  her — my  own  child — there  wid  a 
lot  of  men  and  women ;  and  I  swore  at  'em,  and  the  M.P.'s»  they  come  and 
cleared  'em  all  out^  and  there  was  the  last  of  her!  She's  niyer  been  an  ho- 
nest woman  since,  when  she's  in  liquor.  It  broke  her  father^s  hearty  he 
died  the  next  Saturday ;  people  said  it  was  some  sort  of  dysentery  but  I 
know  it  was  this.  Ood  help  me  I  And  now  sir  (almost  fieroelyX  cant  you 
get  me  out  of  this!  All  I  want  is  to  sell  my  shanty,  and  wid  my  two  little 
ones,  git  away  from  her,   I  dont  care  how  far." 

A  mother  fleeing  her  daughter  I  The  pretty  child  becomes  a  drunken  out- 
eastl  So  ends  many  a  sad  history  in  our  city. 


▲  VOTBSB  8XDB. 

We  will  quote  a  letter  from  a  benerolent  lady  of  the  city,  who  had  visited 
a  family  lately  found  by  us  in  great  distresa  It  shows  the  other  side  to  our 
labors^  and  will  make  some  of  our  country  friends  a  little  more  patient  with 
the  time  which  often  elapses,  before  we  can  satisfy  their  demands  for  children 
to  be  placed: 
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"  I  saw  the  C  flunily  to-day ;  the  mother  soaroely  able  to  walk  aeroae 

the  room — eo  drank ;  the  eldest  daughter  out  loajing,  or,  ae  the  mother  said, 
begging,  though  there  were  coala  and  kindling  in  the  oloeet^  and  fish,  pota- 
toes mush  and  bread ;  second  daughter  had  been  to  the  (Industrial)  School  to- 
day. The  baby  (poor  little  soul  I)  so  dirty,  with  only  a  little  thin  gingham  dress 
on — no  shoe^  stockings  or  undergarment;  the  others  sitting  on  the  floor. 
Poor,  helpless  children  I  Who  will  have  the  moral  courage  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  abominable  filth  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  into  a  better  and 
more  fitting  life  I  Dirt  prevaiUd,  Look  in  the  closet^  I  pray  ihee^  in  the  fire- 
place, in  their  loathsome  sleeping  place,  and  say,  wilt  thou  leaye  them  longer 
inihsmiref  Oh,  that  shocking  mother  1  I  wish  thou  couldst  hare  hap- 
pened  in  to-day,  to  see  them  as  mothers  only  can  see  suffering,  neglected 
ehildreo ;  mothers  who  happen  not  to  lose  their  way — who  are  surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  are  able  to  feel  that  such  do  need  a  friend.  The  mother 
must  suffer  for  a  time ;  and  if  the  new  Law  should  lift  her  up,  she  may  be 
restored  to  her  chfldren  or  they  to  her,  and  the  end  may  be  welL  'Hope  on, 
hope  ererl'  b  my  motto." 

Not  a  single  child  in  this  family  knows  her  letters  eren,  though  the  oldest 
girl  b  fifteen.  We  may  be  compelled  in  the  end,  to  separate  mother  and 
children. 


TBS    TOUNO  OUTOABT. 

Our  Ybitor,  Rer.  Mr.  Hyde,  was  sent  for  lately  to  the  Jefferson  Market 
Prison,  to  see  a  young  girL  The  Judge  informed  him  that  she  was  commit- 
ted for  ragrancy,  and  that  she  must  go  to  Blackwell's  Island  Prison,  if  our 
Society  could  do  nothing  for  her.  In  the  black  hole  where  she  was — the 
most  ill-arranged  prison  in  the  city — any  young  girl  would  become  thoroughly 
corrupted,  and  accordingly,  she  was  brought  up  to  our  office.  She  was  only 
sixteen,  with  a  light  graceful  form,  a  really  beautiful  and  social  girl's  face, 
and  Tery  pleasant  tone  of  Toice.  Her  language  was  entirely  correct^  and 
even  refined,  though  her  manner  was  bold  and  perfectly  self-confident.  The 
history  was  a  singular  one.  Her  mother  was  from  SaTsnnah,  the  ^-ife  of  a 
merchant  She  had  been  brought  up  well,  but^  her  father  having  died,  and 
her  mother  finding  it  difficult  to  support  her  family,  she  was  oommittcd  to  a 
lady  who  lived  in  Vermont,  and  who  promised  to  take  care  of  her,  snd  to 
educate  her.  The  lady  had  very  pleasing  manners,  but — according  to  her 
story — proved  finally  to  be  connected  with  a  (HrcuSf  and  the  child,  S^arah, 
before  she  was  thirteen,  was  taught  to  ride,  stand  on  a  tight  rope,  and  go 
through  with  the  accomplishments  of  a  strolling  company.  Her  account  is, 
that  at  last  she  grew  tired  of  this,  and  ran  away,  and  "lived  out,"  in  a  town 
sf  Kew  Hampshire  awhile.  Then  she  came  to  Kew  Tork,  and  was  a  seama- 
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tttm,  worUng  at  iMuitaloOna.  While  at  tbi^  she  became  'Utage-ftrock,"  as 
the  eaji^  and  Joined  the  Bowery  Theatre  Company.  A  young  man,  at  this 
time,  won  her  affeetions^  promised  her  marriage,  and  then  abandoned  her, 
rained.  In  her  desperation,  a  policeman,  stationed  at  the  Otrman  Theatre^  a 
tool  of  a  yile  honse^  induced  her  to  enter  it:  and  she  fonnd  herself  in  the 
enrrent  which  is  sweeping  away,  each  year,  thousands  of  women  to  a  loath- 
some end. 

But  eyen  in  the  beginning,  the  very  aspect  of  this  life  of  God-forgetting 
riot,  so  terrified  and  disgusted  her,  that  she  fled  to  another  house.  But  there, 
anoid  music  and  wine  and  glitter,  she  could  not  forget  the  early  Bible-lessons 
of  home.  They  were  all  trying  not  to  think  of  conscience,  she  said;  but  she 
eould  not  help  it,  and  she  used  sometimes  to  be  near  fainting  when  she  fell  to 
thinking  of  her  life.  Some  of  them  pretended  not  to  believe  in  the  Bible, 
and  said  it  was  all  got  up  by  men ;  but  she  knew  it  was  not 

At  last^  she  became  so  refractory,  that  one  of  the  harpy- women,  who  keeps 
these  houses — who,  certainly,  of  all  human  creatures^  seem  the  nearest  to 
danmation — ^took  her  as  she  was,  in  dressing-gown  and  flimsy  clothes,  and 
committed  her  to  prison  as  a  yagrant^  who  had  no  friends  and  no  means  of 
liyelihood.  A  term  in  Blackwell's  Island — ^the  usual  sentenco—would  haye 
finished  the  corrapting  and  degrading  influence  which  had  begun.  Perhaps 
now  there  might  be  a  chance. 

We  had  her  clothed  from  some  of  the  contributions  so  liberally  bestowed 
upon  us;  she  was  kept  a  day  or  two  at  our  Girls'  Lodging-rooms,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Judicious  matron,  then  was  kindly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons at  ffoma,"  and  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distant^  fiiendUy  home  in 
the  country,  to  make  the  trial  by  honest  labor  for  a  better  life.  It  was  so 
pitiable  to  see  a  young  girl,  in  the  yery  freshness  of  girlhood,  thus  sinking  in 
the  yeiy  lowest  mire  of  yice ;  when,  in  happier  circles,  life  is  opening  sun- 
nily to  the  growing  woman,  here  to  know  it  was  being  shadowed  by  thick 
darkness  and  storms.  No  mother^s  eye,  no  arm  of  brother  or  father  about 
her;  but  friendless,  alone,  already  dishonored  and  outcast^  to  begin  the  hard 
batUe  of  life. 


THE   DSATR    OF   TBS  POOE. 

A  man  and  woman,  who  had  two  children  in  our  Fourth  Ward  School, 
haye  recently  died.  They  were  sick  but  a  few  days,  and  during  the  time  Ifr. 
Gerry  and  some  of  the  ladies  yisited  them.  The  neighbors  had  quite  aban- 
doned them,  and  they  depended  for  care  and  support  on  chance  charity.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  mother^s  life^  the  ladies  employed  an  old  woman  to  sit 
with  her.  She  died  in  the  nighty  and  committed  her  children  to  Mn^  Peek 
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ud  Mr.  G«rry,  with  th«  widi  tliat  die  might  be buMin  aPvotettoitthiiiy* 
ingbgroimd. 

When  our  friendt  reMh«d  there,  the  next  dftj,  they  fonnd  already  a  rather 
■ammary  proeeM  eompleted.  Hie  landlord  had  ■anmioiied  ■ome  one  from 
the  Alma-Honae  office,  who  had  already  proonred  a  coffin  for  her,  and  waa 
preparing  to  buy  her.  The  neighbor^  who  had  abandoned  her  when  ehe 
was  sick,  were  aaaembled  in  the  room,  quite  drank;  and  diriding  her  clothes 
among  them.  Onr  Matron,  entering,  was  coned  at»  for  a  *'Prot«tant  mis* 
sionary !"  and  "a  woman  hired  by  OoTernment»''  and  for  Tarions  other  ter- 
rible characters. 

Most  of  the  monrners  being  drank,  the  funeral  was  horned  off,  to  aToid 
bnrial  in  a  Protestant  groond.  The  children  were  detained  by  some  of  the 
poor  Catholics  near  by,  and  the  few  possessions  oi  the  father  and  mother 
were  plondered,  or  captured  by  distant  relatiTCS.  We  did  not  make  moch 
opposition,  explaining  that  we  desired  to  keep  the  poor  creatorei^  not  becaose 
they  might  be  Protestanti^  bot  becaose  they  were  homan,  and  asking  where 
all  these  people  were^  when  the  mother  and  father  lay  sick  and  deserted  on 
their  miserable  beds. 

'Rkt  children  we  hare  not  sought,  thoogh  we  have  no  doobt  they  will 
CTentoally,  again  come  into  oor  hands. 

The  most  singolar  feature  of  it  all  was  the  perfect  desolation  and  friendless- 
ncM  of  these  two  people^  liable^  bot  for  oor  chance  help^  to  hare  died  alone, 
starred  like  a  sick  rat  in  a  hole.  Then  the  wretched  scene  of  the  funeral, 
and  the  miserable  dronken  bigotry,  squabbling  for  the  gaont  bodies  of  the 
psopers,  and  plondering  the  property  which  shooldhaTc  aided  the  children ! 
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John  Me  w  14  jtan;  AjacrlMnbon;  Irish ptiwli;  flitlitfwwta ins  Iboii^ 

coaimlttod  iMndf  tlx  montlM  to  Bbekwall'i  Und— wUl  b«  thtra  thiM  montbs  loofei^te 
drinkioc;  nads  ud  writet qnlM  well ;  a olMffftil lookinc, ftlMpolMB boy;  hat baan  aalliqg 
boqoats  ft>f  a  man.  The  tkmWj  hat  baen  in  great  oooftiatoB  and  trouble  alnoa  the  mother  haa 
baanawaj;  thaoldaatBiatartakaBohaigeorthaUttIa  ehildran.  Sent  John,  dlrtj  aod  ngged 

to  Mr.  B  ,  promising  to  elotha  him,  if  ha  would  taka  him.  air.  S.  eoneliidad  that  ha 

would  not,  and  oOM  the  \icj  twmtj-llra  oanti  ibr  tha  troabto  of  aalUng.  John  latesad  to 
taka  it,  saying  that  ha  eoaUl  not  raealTa  it,  aa  ha  had  dona  nothing  ibr  Mr.  B-—.  Thia 
daoided  Mr.  B  in  hia  fbror,  and  ha  now  thinks  of  haying  John  bound  to  him. 

B          D  .  Iriah;  thirtaan  jaara;  paranti  llTing;  brought  by  h«r  Sonday- 

school  taaeher.    B   *s  mother  keapa  a  honsa  of  proatitntion;  haa  lirad  with  bar 

grandmother  till  lately,  and  haa  attended  Sabbath-eohool  some  time.  Her  teaoher  thinks  bar 
eharaeter  good ;  her  mother  gave  her  ap  willingly.  Bant  to  Mr.  — — ,  Orange  eoonty,  N.  T, 

H.  J.  D  .  Father  died  six  yeara  ago ;  mother  drinks ;  don*t  know  where  aha  ia^  The 

last  time  I  saw  her  she  wss  in  the  street,  drank;  apoke  to  her,  called  her  ** mother,"  and  aha 
didn't  know  me.  Haa  carried  trunks  at  Brie  depot,  Jeriey  Oity ;  dcpt  in  aaloon  with  the 

same;  makaa  sometimes  6d  and  then  4k  per  day.   Bant  by  Mr.  Y  ,  mMonaiy.  Bant  to 

a  fhrmar,  B.  B  ,  0  county,  N.  T. 

Ann  N.  Twdve  or  fourteen  years;  American  Protaatant;  brought  to  the  oOoe  ftam 
Brooklyn  by  Mra  A.  Parsons.  Ann  waa  taken  fkom  an  alma*housa  in  Ponghkeepale,  by  an 
Iriah  family;  Tacypaleandd4acted,probab1yonaooount  of  hard  floe  and  negleot;  lookadu 

if  her  spirits  ware  croahed;  has  attended  Sanday-sehool  in  B  ;  weU-epoken  of  by  thoaa 

who  know  her.  Sent  to  Dr.  A.  F  ,  0  .  Ct. 

Sophia  W  k  German  girl,  about  eighteen  years  old ;  sent  horn  school  Her 

mind  wss  so  distracted  that  she  could  glre  no  account  of  herself;  could  not  asoartaln  that  she 
had  any  Irienda  in  the  dty.  She  seemed  honest  and  willing  to  work ;  her  excitement  of  mind 
waa  probably  owing  to  neglect  and  bard  usage  in  the  dty.  In  a  quiet  home,  among  Manda, 

ahe  wUl  probably  be  calm  and  rational.  Sent  to  Mr.  9.  B — ,  T          N.  T.  Betomed. 

Sent  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 

John  Mc — h  Sixteen  yeara;  American  Protestant;  ihther  in  good  drcnmataneaa ;  mother 
dead.  Father  became  intemperate ;  sent  to  Blackwall**  laland;  boy  left  in  the  atraet  to  take 
care  of  himself;  lived  two  or  three  montliA  by  picking  up  reAise  brsad  about  a  bakery.  One 

of  the  workmen  fitted  up  a  bed  for  him  in  an  out-house.  A  clerk,  Mr.  D  ^  WilUamabuigh, 

became  intereeted  in  him ;  took  him  home.  He  waa  oorarad  with  Tarmin;  bright  boy.  Sent 
by  Mr.  Gerry  to  C  0.  T.  ,  Superintendent  of  the  Home  of  Indoatry,  Iowa  aty. 

Thaae  are  only  a  fbw  Instancea  out  of  hundreda  on  our  books,  almost  eTesy  one  telling  sneh 
stories  of  daaolation  and  loneliness 

Msrk  D  .  A  sickly,  disconsolate  Iriab  orphan  boy— brought  by  Mr.  Davis— had  no  Ibod 

for  two  days ;  had  baen  here  over  aaven  montha ;  and  the  Oommtasioners  of  Bmlgratien 
would  give  him  neither  shelter  ner  employment;  had  been  sldk  in  the  Hospital,  and  waa 
eoTcred  with  vermin.  Waa  aeemingly  a  dull,  atnpid  boy,  whom  no  one  would  hnTa  the 
courage  to  encounter.  He  has  been  sent  tit  B— ,  N.  T.,  and  hia  employer  writss  that  heia  an 
exoelleBt  boy,  alw«ya  willing  to  act  in  aooordanice  with  her  wiahaa  raquixea  no.  watching, 
and  ia  raaily  ft  priaa. 
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ChwlM  &  Ublmai^  a  Omtt  orphan  bof,  who  hM  bean  Mnil^^  ptpm 
of  tha  wberaabonta  of  a  dqgla  Mand. 

Alasandar  B  ,  Amwrican  orphaa,  without  a  (Hand  In  the  worid.  Had  baan  to  saa  and 

bean  Uekad  through  the  worUU  until  at  lart  ha  landad  in  our  office  with  an  emptj  stomaeh 
and  no  dothlng.  Yacydeeparata.andraadjtogoanywhare.  Both  ware  lant,  under  tha  oare 
of  lii:  Van  Matar,  to  JaekioiifiUa,  DL 

6.  H  aaoUa Uttla  Ameriean  Protaitaat boj  af  tan  yaeia,  who  waa  ao  anfortonate 

utobada|triTadoralhthar*ioara;  wa*  laseoad  from  thatjianajoradrnnkaaaraatara  whom 
hla  mother  had  laleeted  as  her  laeoiid  huaband.  Wae  lent  to  na  by  Captain  Squires,  of  the 

llth  Wird  PoUoei  Haanowgona  toMr.  J.B  ,ora  Y  ,  Ct  who  is  to  ednoata  him  la 

his  own  son. 

Jamaa  K  ,  Ameriean  Protestant,  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  anziooato  hare 

hlmeseapatbaperlbof  theeity.  Was  sent  to  Isaac  L  ,ofH  ^,  Susqnehannah  Ga,  Pa», 

to  learn  the  chair  business,  and  to-day  we  hare  the  moat  gratifying  tidings  of  him. 

A  B— ,  an  Irish  GathoUe  orphan  girl,  ftrand  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  In  JefliBrMn  Market 

PriaoB.  Had  been  kept  and  provided  for  by  a  Qerman  Ihmlly ;  was  arrested  Ibr  stealing 
jewalry.  ▲  ine  looking  girl,  and  om  in  whose  Ihtnre  good  eondoet  we  have  moeh  oonfldanea. 
Was  sent  to  ,  Ct 

John  0  ,  whoee  mother  has  gone  to  California  and  glTon  John  into  our  hands,  and  Jamaa 

P  .  an  orphan  boy  without  friends,  hare  both  been  sent  to  Long  Island.  To-^  the  em- 
ployers wrtta  as  that  th^  are  mooh  pleased  with  the  boys,  and  will  do  sll  that  parents  can  do 
ferthara. 

Marj  M«0  ,  an  Irish  CatfaoUc  giri,  whose  flithar  is  just  oiU  of  the  Afanshonse,  waa  Ibud 

by  Mr.  Garry  In  the  Tomba,  where  she  had  gone  to  proeoza  a  hoasa.  Wss  givan  into  ov 
hands  by  the  Boparintandent  of  Out-doors  Poor,  and  seat  by  oa  to  ,Pik 


THS  TOMBB. 

Wt  fimnd,  Uloly,  «gHMa  boyt  in  the  eelU  of  the  TomU,  the  oldest  not 
16.  One  of  then  wm  pointed  oat  to  me  by  the  keeper,  «e  a  remarkably  ea- 
pable  loeJnog  lad.  He  irae  only  about  IS  veare  of  age.  leaked  him  how 
he  came  there.  He  said,  shorUy,  "Stole  a  shirt  I"  **  Bat  why,  what  made 
yon f"  "I  oooldn't help  it— hadn't  nothing  to  aat,  nor  mother  neither,"  and 
the  tears  eame  to  his  eyea  The  keeper  said  he:  hoaght  his  story  was  trae^ 
as  generally  these  boys  stoatly  deny  having  done  anything.  He  lived  in 
Orange-street  His  home  has  been  among  stews;  he  and  his  mother  have 
scraped  a  hard,  bitter  livelihood,  till,  nnder  hanger  and  desperation,  he  has 
grasped  at  the  nearest  thing  which  wonld  sell  for  bread.  Who  wonders! 
His  next  step  will,  perhaps^  be  a  lower  one — and  who  doubts  of  the  end  f  I 
wss  hardly  sorprised  to  see  in  one  eell^  eommitted  for  burglary,  three  boya— 
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wlio  iMwt  wmt  ia  •rery  Sondfty  a  fair  weeks  past^  to  break  up  oar  Boyt* 
Meeting  in  Greenwich-etreet  Once  ire  had  to  tend  them  all  oat  Tliej  all 
know  me^  and  begged  piteoasly  for  help.  Tbia  Meeting,  iitaated  near  Cbarl- 
ton-atreet^  the  only  Miaaionary  enterprise  in  a  quarter  the  moat  notorioos  of 
the  City  for  rowdy  and  thieving  boya»  we  find  it  almost  impoasible  to  get  any 
aasistanee  for,  from  the  neighboring  chorcheiL  Has  Christianity  in  some 
parte  of  oar  City  become  merely  a  matter  of  eomfort  and  respectability,  of 
gloYea  and  rich  pew%  that  it  cannot  condeacend  to  the  filthy  and  the  ontcastf 

THB  YAGABOND. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Slater  broaght  a  thin,  sad  boy  to  as — had  foand  him  in  the 
streets  and  heard  his  story,  and  then  gave  him  a  breakfast^  and  led  him  ap  to 
oar  office.  The  lad  aeemed  like  one  weary  almost  of  liying.  "Where  are 
yoor  father  and  mother,  my  boyf  "Both  dead.  Sir."  "Where  are  yoor 
other  relativea  or  frienda  T  "  Haint  got  no  friends^  Sir;  Ttc  lived  by  myself 
on  the  street*  "Where  did  yon  stay  T  "  I  slept  tw  tk$  prity  some  time^ 
Sir ;  and  then  in  the  stablea  in  Sixteenth-street"  "  Poor  fellow  1*  said  some 
one,  "how  did  yoa  get  yoar  liyingT  "Begged  it— and  then  them  atable 
men,  they  gave  me  bread  sometimes."  "  Have  yoa  ever  been  to  School,  or 
SandaySchooir  "No^  Sir." 

So  the  sad  story  went  on.  Within  two  blocks  of  oar  richest  hoaaea,  a  de- 
aolate  boy  grows  ap^  not  merely  oat  of  Christianity  and  ont  of  edacation, 
bat  oat  of  a  common  haman  shelter,  and  of  means  of  livelihood. 

The  vermin  were  creeping  over  him  as  he  spoke.  A  few  days  before,  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  8^  had  broaght  ap  three  thoroagh-going  street  boys— active, 
bold,  impadent  smart  fellows—*  great  deal  more  wicked  and  mnch  lesa  mi> 
aerable  than  thia  poor  fellow.  Those  three  were  sent  to  Ohio  together,  and 
this  last  boy,  after  a  thorongh  washing  and  deanaing,  waa  to  be  dispatched 
to  niinois.* 

HOBSE-STBALBBS. 

We  have  been  mnch  amased  with  a  sort  of  Oriental  jastiee  which  was 
shown  lately  in  a  decision  of  Judge  Davidson,  at  Jefferson  Market  Pdlice 
Court  Mr.  Trowbridge^  one  of  our  missionary  visitor^  was  called  there  to 
see  some  boys  imprisoned.  He  found  two  or  three  little  ragged  urchins^  the 
oldest  hardly  ten,  in  great  distress,  crying  and  sobbing,  committed  to  prison 
for  Aoffs-sftfo/tfi^/ 

It  appears  they  had  come,  in  their  marauding  expeditions^  to  an  empty  lot, 
where  were  a  number  of  old  sickly  horses  turned  out  to  recruit  or  to  keep 


•  Thii  lad  wistakn  bj  as  old  gentleiDftn  of  propwty,  who,  bdag  chlldlsM,  has  lines  idop^ 
sd  tho  boj  as  bis  own,  sad  wlU  msko  hhn  hair  to  a  propoitj. 
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till  thej  could  b«  coDTeniently  killed.  One  horse,  hoireTer,  looked  nther 
better  than  the  others,  and  the  little  thieves  captured  him,  and  one  pulling 
at  the  mane,  another  driving,  and  another  shouting,  thej  finally,  after  patient 
labor,  got  him  down  some  miles  to  a  horse-market^  where  they  offered  him 
for  sale.  Their  price  was  fifty  cents,  but  a  jockey  beat  them  down,  and  at 
last  got  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  I  In  the  meantime  the  owner  of  the 
animal,  who  had  turned  his  horse  out  for  grass  with  the  sick  horses  without 
any  leave,  fotud  out  its  whereabouts^  recovered  the  property,  and  brought 
the  whole  party  before  the  Court.  The  children  were  kept  in  prison  a  few 
nights,  and  then  the  case  was  decided.  The  boys,  after  a  severe  reprimand, 
were  delivered  over  to  one  of  our  friends  to  be  cared  for,  the  jockey  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  receiving  stolen  goods^  and  the  owner  was  fined 
five  dollars  for  turning  his  horse  out  on  a  field  not  his  own  1 


APPEISTDIX 
II. 


NEWSBOYS'  LODGING-HOUSE. 


THS    LAMS  BOT. 

A  Terj  neat  little  boj,  about  tweWe  yean  old,  with  a  gentle^  almost  sad 
Umb,  eame  one  night  to  oar  Newtboji'  Lodging  Home.  Hie  voice  wee  veiy 
pleaeant^  and  hie  manner  maoh  more  mild  than  that  of  the  other  boyi^  ae 
he  aaked  for  admiauon.  Mr.  Tracy  inquired  his  name.  *' Johnny  H,"  he 
eaid.  He  called  himeelf  an  orphan  boy,  and  seemed  unhappy— «o  he  wae  ad- 
mitted and  treated  kindly.  He  sold  little  port-monnaies  and  kniyes  and 
pieces  of  stationery,  and  made  his  living  from  the  proceeds.  One  day  he 
came  to  Mr.  Tracy,  crying,  and  said  he  had  something  to  tell  hiuL  Mr.  T. 
waited  to  hear  him,  and  then  the  boy  confessed  that  he  had  told  a  lie ;  that 
he  was  not  an  orphan.  He  had  a  drunken  father,  whose  brutal  treatment 
had  at  last  so  affected  his  mother  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  He  then 
married  again,  and  the  second  wife  was  as  intemperate  as  himself.  The  boy 
had  a  hard  life.  He  was  beaten  and  ill-treated ;  sometimes  he  did  not  hare 
enough  to  eat  His  father  forced  him  out  to  steal,  and  many  a  time,  when 
he  bitterly  disliked  it^  did  he  have  to  bring  home  his  stolen  coals  and  wood. 
Once  a  German's  dogs  hunted  him  for  a  long  distance^  and  he  was  almost  in 
despair.   His  iittle  sister,  too,  was  sent  out  to  beg,  to  get  rum  for  her  parents 

Mr.  Tracy  was  deeply  intereeted  in  his  story,  and  liked  him  the  better  for 
his  firankncM  and  penitent  feeling.  Sinoe  thii^  Johnny's  father  has  died,  and 
a  gentleman  in  the  Theological  Seminary  has  taken  him  in  charge.  Mr. 
Tracy  lately  Tisited  him,  and  found  him  in  a  little  room  of  his  own,  with  a 
pretty  writing^esk,  at  which  he  was  writing  a  letter  to  his  benefactor.  He 
attends  school  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  afternoon  sells  poeket-book%  port- 
monnaici^  pencil^  eto.   He  is  a  little  street  merchant^  and  is  well  patronised 
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H»  pftyi  ISSk  A  week  for  his  bocrd  and  St,  for  bie  irMhiiig.   Our  Jonnial 

"Mr.  Yuk  lf«tor  •nooontored Johnny  to-daj  on  th«  italnrij,  m  be  WMMo«ndin|^to  Mebi* 
Itttlo  (H«Ddt  th«  Nowsboyti  aftar  a  longabMncc  He  greoted  him  dhotLcoaUlj;  and  pat 
tome  qoMdons  to  blm  aboat  his  fortonot.  Johnny  anawored  Tacy  Awnkl j,  told  him  about  ail 
bia  Uttla  difBooItlas,  and  about  hia  aiatar.  in  wbota  story,  Mr.  Van  Mater  is  intarestod,  and 
whom  1m  is  about  to  take  under  his  guardlanabip.  *  Did  you  go  to  the  Doctor,  John,  about 
your  dineased  fbotf  *TeB,  sir,  and  he  appointed  Sunday  as  the  day  for  examining  it— but  I 
didn'tgo,  becanae  it  wia  Amdoy.  He  oonldnt  be  a  good  man  and  to  name  snob  a  day  ftir 
that  bnrinaas,  I  called  on  him  flfty-Mren  times  before  he  would  tell  me  what  waa  to  be  done 
to  cure  me,  and  then—.*  *  Look  out  for  him,  John  V  said  Mr.  Yan  Meter,  *  he  is  a  quack. 
*  He  aaSd  my  foot  should  be  lanced,'  said  Johnny.  *  I  could  bear  the  pain  though,  if  I  thought 
it  would  do  me  any  good.'  ^ 

[From  tta  Jammal  of  thsLodgimg'Mauie,} 

**TBI  aLIIPSB-OUT.'* 

Oetdb^  Slit,  185SL  J; —  A  ,  a  litUe  boy  fh>m  the  offloe  of  the  GhOdren'e  Aid  Society, 

slept  to-night  at  the  Lodging-bouae;  a  homeless,  Mendleas  child,  who  has  been  for  abme  time 
liTing  as  if  an  offlBsat  cf  humanity,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy  and  kindness. 
His  earliest  recollections  are  of  Werd*a  laland.  Waa  a  little  bit  of  a  boy  at  that  time ;  Uked  it 
▼ery  weO ;  used  to  get  plenty  to  eat ;  had  all  Saturdays  to  himaell^  and  boys  to  play  with.  A 
woman  went  to  the  Island  four  years  ago,  and  took  him  out  in  the  country ;  liked  the  coun- 
try;  need  to  carry  stones  and  water,  pull  up  weeds  out  of  the  garden,  and  do  whatCTcr  the 
cook  wished.  Cook  was  fond  of  htm,  as  be  made  himself  useftil,  threw  out  her  dtrty  water, 
and  csrrled  in  dean,  used  to  split  wood  for  her,  when  it  wamt  too  thick.**  She  gare  him 
cake  and  candy ;  saw  so  many  snakes  in  the  woods  that  he  tbouf^t  he  would  run  away ;  came 
with  the  lady  to  the  dty  and  then  left  her;  bt'gan  to  sleep  out;  was  **afeard  at  first**  of  all 
sorts  of  things,  of  kidnappers,  i^osts  and  policemen.  Went  up  to  19th  street,  because  he 
**knowed  a  boy  there  who  used  to  give  him  bread  sometimes;  Sunday-school  teacher  first 
took  him  there ;  slept  in  entries ;  felt  very  cold  o*  nighu ;  sometimes  an  old  woman  usedte 
give  bim  a  piece  of  an  old  quilt ;  sometimes  he  slept  in  a  eoat-box^  sometimes  in  a  stable ; 
nerer  bad  fiithar  or  mother  to  care  for  him ;  never  had  afkther  at  sll  he  thinks ;  was  brought 
to  the  oflloe  by  a  geatlenian,  the  Sunday-school  teacher  in  7th  aTcnue,  between  ITtb  and  18tb 
stneti  I  likes  sleeping  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House,  much  better  than  in  the  coal-dcm; 
waa  sleeping  round  for  a  year ;  waa  taken  up  and  put  into  the  JuTcnile  AqrHim  five  montba 
ago;  did  not  find  it  ao  agreeable  as  Ward's  Island,  so  he  ran  away;  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting oOL  Thia  wrotcbed  little  boy  is  good-looking,  with  a  ibce,  however,  which  has  no  great 
eiprsaalon  of  either  cunning  or  intelligence— nothing  of  marked  character.  Now  that  be  is 
rescued  firem  the  evil  InflnewceSi  which  are  inevitable  to  hia  shiftless  ezistenca^  he  will  proba* 
biy  beooma  sooiething  better.  Hitherto  he  has  known  nothing  of  kindness,  since  ha  left 
Wasd's  Island,  if  we  except  the  solitary  instance  of  the  cook,  **  who  never  licked  him  but 
once,  when  he  broke  the  water-pitcher."  Little  John  was  quite  a  new  boy,  when  he  put 
off  UaolddotbeaandwasdrsaBedinanewsuitbyMr.  Macy.  He  has  a  ruddy  good-humored 
look,  and  in  spite  of  dreumatanoesi  has  retained  the  native  cbeeiftilness  of  childhood. 


VMS  aHOET-rnrOIBED  SAXLOm-BOT. 

iTofWMAsrUCb,  18B6i  There  is  a  poor,  maimed  and  MeodlesB  boy  fhmi  the  oflle^  at  tfaa 
LadlglBg-Eoaaa  to-nlgbt  He  waa  picked  up  somewhere  by  3fr.  Bbiter,  sad  aeot  to  tbe  CMl* 
tali  Aid  Bodaty  to  taU  his  story. 
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Aflpr  his  Jhttrarli  death,  mbm  jmn  afo,  he  waot  on  board  a  topaall  aahooBar  m  oabln-bof 
Ha  made  aeyeral  Toyagas  in  this  ahlp,  bat  had  the  miafortnna  to  lUl  from  thaxaid-ami,  dnriof 
a  itonDD  in  the  Oolf  of  Florida,  and  had  the  fingers  of  both  hands  drirea  np  hatf-waj  to  his 
wrist  He  was  ItNir  days  in8anslbl^  and  when  the  ship  readied  New  Tort:  he  was  pat  into  the 
hoepital;  on  his  reeorecy  ha  was  tamed  adrift,  and eoald  get  no  work  that  woald  salt  him ; 
his  limbs  erlppled.  and  without  any  reaooroee  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Ho  was  sent  from 
the  oflioe  to  the  Beamen*s  Home  in  Cliff-street,  bat  there  wss  no  plaee  Taeant  for  him.  He 
has  an  aente  old  ihoe,  and  is  Tery  **  knowing,**  bat  seams  a  well-meaning  boy. 


BOTt    rmOM    TMB  OFFIOS. 

ilToMmfter  19th.  There  are  Ato  boys  from  the  Ofl&oe  at  the  Lodging-Honse  to-night; 
of  those,  three  will  go  away  to  plaoea  in  the  morning:  one  of  the  brothen  from 

Sngland,  and  an  interesting,  pleasant  little  boy  named  C  W  D  ^  an  ai»mm<^ 

child  of  KngUsh  parentage    He  wiU  go  to  Mr  S  D.  M  ^  agntleman  oTTbllaad,  Mms. 

He  has  been  rery  comfortably  fitted  op  for  his  Joom^  by  his  parents;  and  his  handle  tied 
ap  in  a  neat  handkerchief  has  its  comer  for  sogar-cakes,  and  a  small  red  leather  pocket-book, 
with  a  shilling  in  it,  •«  pat  there,**  he  said,  by  his  dear  fkther,  to  whom  ho  wonld  write,  and 
who  woald  show  his  letter  to  his  mother,  and  she  wonld  be  so  glad ;  and  this  was  said  with 
sach  an  engaging  smile,  that  it  was  pleasant  to  look  at  Tlie  newsboys  liked  him  from  the  first 
introdaction,  thongh  in  reply  to  a  qaestion  pat  by  one  of  them,  he  said  he  wss  a  Taakes 
Doodle  and  a  Know  Nothing.**  How  canyon  be  that?**  said  the  *  Old  Commodore'— so  the 
broken  armed  sailor  boy  is  already  nicknamed—**  how  can  yon  be  that  when  yon  an*t  a  rega* 

lar  Down-£aster?*'     An*t  I  an  American  ?**  said  C  D  ^  «*and  a  Know-Nothing 

— an*t  they  one  ?**  He  appeared  soiprlsed  when  Fatty  endeaTored  to  conTinoe  him  that  they 
wero  yecy  distinct  indlTldnalitiea. 

Wagstaff,  the  short-ilngered  sailor  boy,  goes  to  work  in  a  pocket-book  mannlhctory,  in  the 
morning;  therebagooddealcf qaiethamoraboat him;  heisveryobserraat, aadeqjoysin 
his  onobtrosire  manner  eveiything  ftxnny  or  remarkable  that  passes  among  the  newsboys. 
He  hss  only  asnperflaitv  of  anecdote  aboat  his  trarela,  bat  sometimee  he  will  tell  of  strange 
placee,  of  storms  on  the  deep,  and  harrioanes  on  shore— of  Jamaica,  its  towns,  pecaUaiitias 
and  peopleu  Poor,  fellow,  he  is  sometimes  sad-looking,  too,  thinking,  perhaps^  of  his  onoeitaia 
ftatarew  He  ia  social  with  the  boys  withoat  being  too  frmiliar.— W.  D.  C. 


TMB  '*rBOrBSSOB*S**  AOOOUHT  OF  Hit  TBATBLB. 

TOMBAT,  Bapt  11, 18B& 
The  newsboy  Sulutan,  nicknamed  **  Protaaor,**retamad  from  Boston,  where  he  rscsBtly 
wes,  if  his  trsTels*  history  be  trae,  and  he  made  his  appearance  to-night  among  his  old  com- 
panions at  the  lodging^hoase.  He  is  a  rery  entertaining  little  ftUow,  and  disposed  to  make 
himself  agreeable^  HehasaTcry  tenacioasmemory,andhasbjheartannmbarcf  hiatacleil 
passages,  anecdotes  of  celebrated  men,  speeches  made  on  remarkable  oceaaiona,  comie  aong^ 
and  droll  stories.  His  mind  is  in  fkct  an  OOa  Podrida  of  those  things ;  end  be  song  and  re- 
cited to-night,  at  Mr.  Tbaot*^  desire,  in  yeiy  good  style.  Ho  gsTC  a  alight  sketch  of  his 
traTels  and  ezperiencesi  He  went  from  New  York  to  New  London  on  the  boat,  thence  to 
Boston  by  rsilroad.  He  was  rery  commnnicatlTe  on  the  snl^ect  of  **high  prices**  in  Beaton. 
He  did  not  can,  he  said,  to  remain  longer  there,  as  ererythlng  wss  twelTC  foot  high— eo  high 
that  he  coold  cot  reach  It— he  paid  a  shilling  a  nigbt  for  lodgingi,twen^  centi  for  abeeftteak, 
which  he  oonld  haTC  in  New  York  for  six.  He  is  partlcolarty  fond  of  fish— maekanl  was  his 
foTorito,  snd  that  was  a  shelf  higher  than  the  beefrteak.  He  sold  ahDanaos  and  hooka,  and 
jost  daared  his  espenaea,  song  a  few  timea  at  the  theatre,  and  In  the  aalocaa  where  he  waa  a 
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ftttrorito;  bad  bMD  on  Twy  good  tonnt  with  the  Boston  bojt.  The  Sabbi^h  he  had  noTor 
broken  there :  be  had  attended  Sondaj-aehool  regnlarly ;  be  had  not  pnrebaaed  a  Uoenae  for 
seUlngncwipapen;  thlt  would  have  eoat  him  a  dollar,  and  the  prioe  of  maokerel  dedaeted 
from  his  pone,  left  a  remainder  which  wonld  not  pay  his  initiation  fee.  His  natural  pro- 
pensity for  *•  makinfr  a  mnai"  he  had  but  seldom  indulged  in— he  would  not  for  the  ftitnrs. 
**  Fattj'*  who  is  incapable  of  enry  or  Jealoosy  of  a  newsboy,  who  rirals  him  in  natural  elo« 
qnenee,  and  surpasses  la  what  he  has  acquired,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  was  loud  in  his 
applauses  of  the  Professor,  when  he  had  sung  a  new  Tersion  of  YUlikens  snd  his  Dinahs 
and  the  ^  Orandfiitfaer.**  He  proposed  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  SviUTAif ,  and  put 
in  the  first  cent  himse1£  The  Profeiaor  said  he  had  often  thought  of  the  Lodging-House— 
three  ehceis  for  it!  He  had  often  thought  of  his  snug  bed  here,  when  on  bosrd  boats  and 
among  the  indifferent  boarding-houses.  He  had  not  slept  on  a  bed  half  so  comfortable.  In 
appearance,  the  Professor,  thoogh  smsrt,  b  not  remsrkably  shrewd.  His  hsir  is  cut  very 
doee.  and  his  ^es,  though  not  pierdng,  sre  very  obserrsnt  But  he  had  no  fkir  scope  for  his 
peculiar  talenta  in  Boston,  sad  he  returned  to  the  empire  city  to  try  his  luck  again. 


rnOFBStOB  BAXXT  FSSDIVO.TMB  MUXOBT. 

Binn»AT,  Sept  30^  18S& 
Dajnrr1i>b»<sis  doing  the  Bamaratan.  He  **  picked  up**  another  miserable  looking  boy  to* 
day,  a  street  outeset,  dirty  and  ragged,  with  a  great  wound  on  his  nose,  and  a  most  woe-wora 
look.  *•  Look  at  his  feet,  Mr.  Tbaot,**  said  he;  I  gave  him  his  breakikst,  and  the  last  three 
esBta  I  had  towards  his  lodghiga.  What  wUl  I  do  for  my  supper?  Well,  it  is  no  matter. 
This  poor  sleep-out  has  a  flither  who  lays  it  on  when  he  is  in  a  passion.  He  turned  out  Jaok 
(Beeker)  *cob  he  waa  no  good  to  him ;  he  couldn't  make  four  shillings  a  day  by  stealing  tim- 
ber. Wen,  we  wUl  get  him  into  the  bath  and  pUMter  up  his  broken  nose  with  an  IndiaFrnb- 
ber  baadagei  I  had  a  Tery  bad  foot  one  time,  and  I  doctored  it  myself  with  a  magnetio 
plaster  and  a  buckakin  bandage.  Cheer  up.  Jack  I  1*11  make  a  man  of  you  before  long;  you 
are  under  my  purteetlon  now.*'  Jack  wiped  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  look  at  the  Profossor  that 
was  eloquent  with  grstltnde  He  put  in  three  cents  for  Jaox,  and  Daxxt  sent  round  his  cap, 
producing  ftom  some  mysterious  comer  of  his  tattered  penti  a  cent,  which  he  regretted  waa 
not  Tccy  good,  but  might  peas  muster  with  whst  he  had  aheady  glTcn  him.  Among  some 
three  or  four  be  oolleeted  fifteen  cent^  which  he  said  wonld  help  to  get  Jack  his  breakfost 
and  I  wUl  see  and  stsrt  him  in  the  newspaper  busineis^ln  the  morning.**  He  next  helped  to 
undress  his  fHend— tt  wss  not  a  task  of  much  difllculty— got  him  into  the  bath,  Jumped  in 
after  him,  and  set  to  work  with  the  scrubbing-brush  and  soap,  hsTlng  souced  him  well  with 
Groton  water.  He  wss  soon  another  indivlduaL  **  Why,**  said  Daxxt,  **fM  are  a  wonderflii 
changed  after  the  soap-suds— who'd  a  knowed  «s  now  f*  JA0X*a  nose  wss  next  plastered 
up,**  ss  DANirr  phnaed  It,  and  his  hair  was  trimmed.  He  looked  quite  refreehed  and  happy 
among  the  newsboysi  **  I  hare  done  a  <lay's  work,  though  *tis  Bundsy,**  said  Daxxt.  *  I 
gave  the  two  Bostoners  their  dinners,  picked  up,  fed,  wsshed  and  cleaned  poor  Jack— put  him 
through  first  rate— poulticed  his  nnfbrtnnato  nose,  sad  took  two  wandering  abcep  half-ways  to 
the  Sunday  SebooL  Wen,  I  had  my  reward  here,  too;  it  came  in  the  shape  of  cakes  and 
coOee,  and  a  plato  of  broiled  mackerel— first  rate  fish,  tbaL.** 


TBB  PB0FBS80B  SBTS  OTTT  OX  Bit  TBATBL8. 

TUBDAT.  0«t  S,  185B. 

Danny  was  op-town,  at  the  oflice,  to-day,  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  Louisrille.  He 
unstrspped*  kind  of  box,  which  he  carried  before  him  like  a  barrel-ofgan,  and  laid  it  on  the 
tables 
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**rin  A  nukln*  ap  something  to  Mil  In  fhe  boats  and  hotelB  on  the  wej,"  eeid  Denny,  *  Pre 
got  aommot  for  every  taate.  Here  are  aome  exoellent  Sunday-School  p^Mra,  and  a  good  oodk* 
eiy-book ;  also  the  <if  Diet  iMrptn^  and  wont  I  get  Bome  of  yoor  report^  Mr.  Ma^  111 
ahow  'em  ap  at  the  hotela  to  the  folk,  and  tell  *em  all  about  the  newaboya  of  New  York.** 
*  I  am  sorry  yon  are  going  so  soon,  Danny,"  said  Mr.  Colopy,  "yon  have  been  a  very  amus- 
ing fellow  at  the  Lodglng-House,  and  we  oould  not  help  liking  you."  **  Oh  I  I  will  write  to 
ye,"  aald  Danny— his  fluM  looking  a  little  OTereast,  "  I  wUI  send  you  my  story  in  a  letter,  and 
all  about  my  travels,  and  how  I  get  along.  1*11  return  in  two  months ;  there  may  be  a  &I1  in 
the  price  of  mackerel  by  then.  Tell  Mr.  Tney  to  take  care  of  my  little  broken-nose ;  what 
will  become  of  him  when  I  am  gone?  Wont  you  have  a  something  to  remember  me  by. 
Here  is  a  book  of  very  amusing  anecdotes ;  or,  the  JA^  qfDkk  Turpin.^  **■  Well,  Danny,  I 
don't  desire  an  intimacy  with  Master  Turpin."  Well,  then,  here's  the  OMZcTs  Quardian^ 
and  Pve  at  hand  a  good  cookery  book— you  may  learn  how  to  broil  mackerel,  (fine  flsh  that,) 
and  dress  calfs  head,  out  of  it."  Pve  no  particular  use  of  a  cookery  book  at  prasent,  Denny 
—Pve  got  no  wiiis,  and—"  *  Well,  when  you  Aove,  you  can  Just  show  it  hei^on't  reftise 
me,"  and  he  looked  so  wisttally  at  Mr.  Colopy  that  he  rsslly  could  not  pain  him  by  nifecting 
his  gift. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  tsking  his  dinner  ata  saloon,  and  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  observed 
seated  near  him  at  a  table,  our  Mend  Danny.  He  was  regaling  himself  on  a  plate  of  calfs 
head,  which  he  diacussed  with  much  relish.  I  sm  takin'  my  last  dinner  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Tracy,"  said  he-**  I  kind  o'  like  calfs  bead  It  to  a  very  costly  dtoh  in  the  Old  Country,  but 
here  the  cheapness  makes  it  less  cared  about,  I  believe.  I  change  my  diet  fur  health's  sske 
It  won't  do  to  be  slways  atin'  maok'rel— splendid  flsh  that" 

Mr.  Trscy  had  just  entered  the  Lodging-Hoose  when  he  heard  Danny's  footsteps.  He  had 
appointed  to  meet  him  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  before  the  time.  '*!  am  not 
quite  St  letoure  to  see  you  yet,  Danny,"  said  Mr.  Tracy ;  you  have  come  too  soon.**  "Oh 
I  thought  I  wss  very  punctual,**  said  the  Profeesor,  looking  up  st  the  dock.  Mr.  Tracy  took 
him  into  hto  ofBce,  and  having  found  him  in  sad  want  of  dothes,  fitted  him  up  smartly  and 
comfortably,  with  a  good  flannel  over-coat,  and  other  things.  And  so  the  Pvotesor  set  oat  co 
bis  travels.  Wehope  we  shall  soon  beer  from  him  again. 


PnoBA,  Ikl.,  Jan.  16, 18S1 

MB.aaTBA€T: 

My  deer  Brother:— I  embrace  the  flrst  leisure  to  report  to  you  and  the  noble  boys  under 
yourcare,inregardto  John  Martina  and  William  Wright  Two  more  reqMotoNs  and  ^snUs* 
mmly  boys  I  never  travelled  with.  They  never  seemed  to  forget  .thst  they  were  your  rsprs- 
MfUalioes.  They  were  foil  of  lifo,  yet  always  pciUU  and  acoofnmodcMng,  Passengers  were 
astonished,  when  they  learned  that  these  were  firom  the  Lodging-Boom.  Before  leaving  New 
York,  Mrs  Skidmore  and  I  went  to  Bamnm's  clothing  store  end  to  a  shoe  store,  with  the  boTS, 
end  ditguifBA  them.  When  we  arrived  in  Oleveland,  we  put  up  at  the  Angler  House.  Soon 
several  wealthy  ladiea  heard  that  1  had  87  there,  and  immediately  arranged  to  take  us  to  their 
homes,  until  sfter  the  Ssbbath. 

One  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  dty  took  the  boys,  snd  a  happier  two,  yon  never  saw.  On 
Monday  morning  when  we  stsrtsd  to  the  cars,  Mrs.  D.— the  hkly  with  whom  they  stopped— 
followed  me,  and  said  she  must  have  John.  Her  only  son  had  recently  died,  and  all  her 
wealth  was  nothing  without  a  sofk 

She  could  not  say  John  should  be  her  son,  for  her  husband  wis  absent,  but  she  would  take 
him,  and  dothe  and  educate  him,  snd  tdl  me  the  rest  whan  I  returned.  When  the  boys  par^ 
ed,  we  all  cried.  They  embraced  esch  other  and  cried,  and  gave  the  parting  kiss.  I  never 
saw  two  boys  more  tenderly  sttsched  to  eadi  other. 

When  we  arrived  in  Peoria,  I  took  William  to  Mr.  Wm.  F.,  thai  kind,  piooa,  wealthy  ben- 
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kv  of  whom  I  ipoka  to  joQ,  took  him  as  a  Mm.  TosCerdfty  h«  ■tarted  to  the  Aoftdsmy.  Ho 
win  tbormi|:hl7  odnoato  him,  and  thon  tako  him  Into  tho  bank.  If  ho  jHroroa  himaolf  worthy 
Sbai  F.  and  danghten  are  delighted  with  him.  Ho  has  a  very  nioe  room,  stoye,  lihraiy,  and 
all  that  he  needs.  He  arises,  blaeks  Mr.  F.'B  boots,  makes  tho  fires,  milks  the  oow,  sweeps 
out  and  pats  the  bank  in  order,  before  breakfiwt;  then  flniahes  tho  chorea :  after  which  he 
takes  off  his  ororshirt  or  work-frook,  washes  and  drssaes  Ibr  the  Aesdemy.  I  slept  with  him 
nfewnigbtssgo.  and  he  was  almost  too  happy  to  sleep.  **0,**  asldJie,  "  I  did  not  ezpeet  so 
mnoih.  I  am  BO  happy.  I  will  proye  myself  worthy  of  this  Undnesii  How  I  wish  some 
other  ono  of  tho  boys  was  here  with  Mr.  C.** 

Mr.  C  is  Mr.  P.'s  psltner  in  the  bank,  end  wants  Jnst  sneh  a  boy  ss  William.  I  feel  that 
WiUiam*B  fortnne  is  msdo  if  he  will  do  right  My  dear  brother,  niJniee  in  this,  the  first  of 
yoor  arduoos  toil  in  tho  Lodging-Boom.  Toil  on—toil  on.  My  dear  boys,  all  the  good  plaees 
are  not  filled.  Proye  yoorselyes  worthy,  and  they  are  yonis.  I  will  find  thom  for  yon,  and 
tako  you  to  them.  Boys,  be  always  early  in  the  eyening  in  the  Boom.  Leave  off  swearing, 
tobaooo  end  sll  other  bad  habits.  Stop  selling  pspers  on  Sunday,  snd  be  in  yonr  place  in  tho 
Sabbath  School,  and  soon  yon  will  ocenpy  the  best  and  first  places  of  tmst  sad  honor.  Dally 
do  I  pray  for  you.  I  spend  six  weeks  out  hers  begging  money  snd  finding  homes,  and  then  rs- 
ton  to  take  thoae  of  good  report 

I  am,  as  ever, 

Tourfitond,  W.  a  VAN  MVTEB. 


LXTTLB  BBOKBV-HOSn. 

0Mb»«r  let,  1855.  Poor  Jack  looks  <iQite6hoerftato-ni^t  **  WeO  Jack,  did  anything  tnm 
np  for  yon  to-day  r*  **  M»— Danny  said  It  was  too  wet  for  newspaper  sslling^-there  was  no 
shelter  for  tho  papers.**  "How  came  yon  by  that  sors  noser  "^Hl  toll  yon,  ikther,  that% 
step-fkther,  ho  tamed  me  oat,  sent  me  sway,  becanse  I  conid  not  make  enoogfa  o*  mon^, 
wasnt  sble  to  steal  more  than  two  shlUln|n*orth  of  timber  in  aday.  He  said  I  shoald  bring 
in  Umt  shillings  or  quit  I  slept  on  the  fioor  at  night  Mother  was  bad  to  me,  too;  she  said 
I  want  no  good  to  get  money  for  her,  snd  that  I  shoald  elesr  oat,  so  I  hsd  to  go  round,  I 
slept  In  boxes  and  aboat  the  Herald  oflice,  and  some  of  the  boys  were  bad  to  me.  They 
knocked  me  sboat  nights  snd  laughed  at  me;  said  I  was  never  a  doin*  nothinf^  I  had  no 
heart  at  aO,  and  I  was  very  hungry  sometimes.  I  got  sick,  and  then  I  got  this  hurt  on  my 
nose,  in  a  cellar.**  **  I*n  tell  you  how  that  was,**  ssid  Danny,  the  ProAasor,  poshing  himself 
between  ns,  and  taking  tho  story  out  of  his  fHend*S  month.  This  cellar  wasformeriy  the 
Union  Bestanrant,  it  wss  closed  up,  and  Jack  went  down  to  sleep  on  the  steps,  and  afeller 
with  heavy  boots  made  a  scraper  of  his  unfortunate  nosa— bat  it  was  in  a  mistake,  we  snp- 
poee-4on*t  Itlook  bad  T  pessing  his  finger  careMly  over  It  **  Wall,  Jack,  I  must  take  yon 
up  to  Mr.  Bfaey  to  morrow,  asyou  will  have  no  fHends  when  I  am  goncu  Something  must  be 
dooe  for  yon.  I  cannot  beer  the  idea  of  leaving  you  unprovided  for.  I  know  what  one  la 
withoat  the  dimes;  we  sre  nobody,  and  nobody  cone  nothing  about  ua  then.  I  can*t  have 
my  plate  of  roast  mackerel  every  day.** 

"The  times  sre  so  hard  In  New  York  that  I  oonldnt  break  them  with  a Modge  hammer,* 
enrtfaraed  Danny,  moraUringly.  *' I  am  getting  dlsguated  with  this  dty.  I  wfll  soon  start  for 
Lealsvfliek  Maekaiel  la  one  shilling  and  six  penoe  a  poond,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  that  fish  that 
Imnsthnntapaplacawherslmaybefaighenoaghtorsoe^it  I  left  LoutovUla  shout  the 
10th  of  Deoember,  185«.  (Danny  Is  very  parttenlar  about  datea,)  after  a  stay  of  four  years, 
sndstsrtodfor  NewTork.— I  was  green  theB--aBd  on  the  wi^  I  pntnpst  a  hotel,  peld  twenty- 
five  cents  for  my  bed,  snd  three  shillings  a  meal  I  didn't  find  New  York  to  be  what  I  ex- 
psslsd.  I  tbooght  It  would  be  sll  ftm  hetci  I  made  my  first  appearsnoe  among  you  on  the 
IOIhofrabnMS7,1869;  it  was  some  time  before  I  got  posted  in  the  ways  of  the  big  dty,  bat 
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I  MOB  mad*  ■nqTnintaHM>w,  wd  nw  how  this  llTod,  and  how  ft  wm  that  aaoCbor  boy 
ooii)dn*t  got  OB.  I  Mw  that  if  a  iUlor  wamt  partikly  soiait  ho  hadn*t  a  dhaaoo  no  bow.  I 
ftmad  oat,  too,  that  I  had  a  taata  fbr  ndtatton  and  sl&gliif.  Baraom  waaB*t  long  in  maklnf 
ontthoaamo.  Do  yon  know  that  ho  aant  tor  mo  more  than  onoa,  bat  I  thought  ho  waaB*t  hard 
up  Ibr  woBdon,  80 1  didn't  go  to  him.** 


WOBXIVa  OB   A  CABAL. 

Odobm' 9Hh,lBB&,  JanMaWatoon,a8tfaBgeboy,afkflrthoothorboyshadgOBotobad,IlB- 
garad  1b  tho  bath-rooBi,  whoro  ho  had  boon  waahlBg  hia  hoad.  Whoa  ho  oamo  oat,  ho 
inoaehod  Mr.Traqy,  who  waa  dtting  at  tho  tablo  in  tho  Behool-room,  and  with  taan  In  hJa 
eyoB,  and  •nozproMloBor  maoh  pain  in  hit  featoreB,  aakod  if  ho  eoald  haro  a  hoallng  plattar 
or  hIa  head,  whleb  was  blooding.  It  waafHgfatfhltolookat  HJaappearaaoo  waathatcfone 
who  had  boon  amlttan  with  loproay.  Thoorown  of  hIa  hoad  waa  nearly  bald,  and  tho  hair  had 
boon  oaten  away  down  to  his  nock.  There  wore  largo  livid  apots  abont  hie  ahoolderi  and  back, 
where  he  had  been  bitten  by  Tormin,  till  hie  fleah  had  aaaamed  a  pntrid  appoaranoeu  Mr. 
T^aoy  took  off  hla  ooat,  and  ratomed  him  to  tho  bath;  after  half  an  hoar'a  oombing  and  waih- 
Ing— which  waa  peifbrmed  with  oonaldacable  strength  of  norro  and  onflinohing  poraoversnee, 
by  Mr.  T.,  till  tho  antortanate  vietim  of  Tagranoy  was  in  some  aort  deanaed— hla  aoiraa  were 
bound  np  aad  hia  hoad  wrapped  aboat  with  a  oloan  linen  cloth.  The  poor  b^  winoed  ftar- 
IhUy  under  the  aniart  of  a  poweiihl  deooetton  whloh  Blr.  Tracy  poored  on  hia  head  IWmi  a  bot- 
tle, bat  tho  pleaaarablo  aenaation  of  refttahment,  brought  tears  of  Joy  and  gratitode  to  his 
^es  In  a  tow  mooMnt^ 

He  had  a  dean  ahirt,  cap,  and  other  dothes  glren  to  him,  and  thoae  he  had  worn  wars 
thrown  into  the  ashea-barrsL 

On  being  aakod,  «*where  he  had  got  that  bad  head  r  ho  replied,  that  *•  ho  waa  working  on 
a  canal;  had  dept  out  In  hla  dothes  and  in  dirty  plaoea ;  had  been  running  of  erranda  before 
ho  wont  on  the  cand;  had  heard  so  maoh  of  money  making  on  tho  canal,  that  he  wont  to 
look  for  work  there. 

Was  driving,  or  towing;  had  aearoely  time  to  eat;  right  away  again,  when  he  had  bolted  a 
tow  mouthitela;  had  Tory  hard  roogh  boys  and  men  at  work  with  him ;  waa  two  weeks  at 
work,  and  got  twenty  shillings;  waa  very  dean  when  he  left  New  York ;  thinks  Mr.  Tracy 
waa  tho  moana  of  aavlBg  hialltoi 


TBB  OBPHAB. 

Bdward  H.,  aa  BngUrii  b^,  aged  about  foarteoB  yean,  aa  orphaa,  haa  boea  aoDlag  papers 
at  the  HadaoB  Birer  cars  tor  some  months  peat,  and  lodged  herew  He  waa  very  Induatrioaa 
and  steady,  and  I  thoa|^  it  atrange  that  he  coold  not  aare  a  little  money  to  buy  dothee  whidi 
he  needed.  Iflnally  draw  from  him  t&eatory  of  hla  troubleai  Since  tho  death  of  his  mother, 
ho  aad  hla  little  atater,  abont  tour  yean dd,  have  lived  with  hia  graadmother,  who  waa  oldaad 
very  poor,  aad  hardly  able  to  aapport  heradf ;  aad  Edward  had  takea  all  his  eemlllgs  to  her, 
wbieh  eaablod  her  to  pay  tho  raat  of  a  baaemeat  room  aad  get  anmertitng  to  eat  Aa  his 
^BBdmothcr  aad  alatar  Uved  la  Brooklya,  some  diataaee  from  tho  Booth  Ferry,  Bdward  oaly 
weat  homeoBoe  ortwleoaweek,tUlhlatttt]e  aMerwaa  takoa  veryaiok;  thaa  every  alght 
■Av  he  had  done  hla  work  he  weat  over  to  eeo  her,  aad  reader  aacfa  aid  aa  bo  ovoid,  aad  he 
manifimttd  moch  aazloty  about  her  tlO  she  recovered. 

Aboot  this  time  hla  i^rBBdmoOier  raodved  a  letter  from  aono  frleada  la  Bai^aad,  with 
BiMiayaadBiBquaBtftrharaBdSdwvd^llttlBaiBtertoooaMhoDoaBdliVBWIthtlMm.  8ha 
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Moapted  ibdr  kind  ote,  and  tiklBf  the  ehlld  with  Imt,  went  home  to  Bng^d,  leettef  Xd- 
ward  here  akuML 

Aa  he  waenotaltQgethar  suited  with  hit  oooopetlon  of  teningpeper^he  eoeapted  anoflbroT 
a  pleee  in  the  eoontiy,  and  Mr.  Ma^  proTlded  him  with  an  exeelleot  home  in  Maaaentinietta 
He  left  here  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Smith,  who  thought  him  a  yerj  promlainff  h^. 


AV  IVOZBBVT  AT  THB  aVMBAT  MBBTIVa. 

After  our  meettng^  which  had  heen  ftry  impreaalTa^  Mr.  Tn/Bf  ealled  forward  anew  eomer 
-«voand-foeed,ataidj  little  h^.  ^'HoweameyoiThere.my  boyT  Pleeae,  Sir,  the  M.P. 
he  dnt  me  to  jroar  ofllea,  and  they  pat  me  here  P  **  But  how  did  the  poUoeget  hold  of  yooT* 
•«Memothertak  afek^jonr  honor,  and  ahedled,  and  thin  me  ihtherhedled  in  the*Oapltal, 
and  I  hadn*t  nothin'  nor  nowhere  to  atay,  and  I  i^int  oat  and  I  toald  the  fliat  M.P.  to  takt  me 
«W  and  he  did,  Toor  honor,  and  thin  he  sentmeto  joar  ofllea,  to  go  Into  the  emmthrjt"  The 
next  morning  he  waa  atarted  fore  good  former^  home  in  Penn^lTsnie,  tohean  hoo«at|  naaAil 
lebetw,  Inateed  of  e  thief  and  e  Tagnbond. 


A  WAZV 

JfUf  800.  **  A  boy  waa  found  aleeping  In  the  lobby  by  Mr.  Traey,  end  he  brought  hfan  up 
•I  em  foun  BeHimore,'  leidhe,  *w«Iked  from  thenee  here;  worked  atthe  flaherleai* 

"Mr  Traey  gaye  him  aome  dropa from  e  medidne  bottle^  as  he  complained  thet  hla  bowde 
werabed.  He  looked  yery  much  cut  up.  Heaeld  hianemewaa  JameaBleyen.  Waa  bom  in 
Ireland :  le  four  yeara  in  thia  country.  He  held  down  hla  heed  while  apeeklng:  *  Haye  been 
In  New  York  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Worked  in  Oreenport,  L.L ;  waa  alckforaome  weeka. 
Father  and  mother  deed.  Haye  got  a  aliter,  but  don*t  know  where  ahe  la  Betamed  to  Hew 
York  three  daya  aga  TrayeOed  afoot  from  Balttmora^' 


A  BBLIV^UBIIY. 

iitvMaf  4A.  **T  M  i  owing  to  aome  dtocoyerlee  which  have  been  made  by  the 

newabeya  aboot  hla  melpraeticea»  la  quite  ont  of  foyor  with  them.  They  aecm  dlapoaed  to  pat 
him  throo^  the  prooeaa  of  ^punching.*  He  waa  aent  for  the  change  of  a  dollar  by  a  woman 
Id  Jeta^,  and  he  *  atapped  oat,'  at  they  phraieit,  (L  e.  took  It  off  with  him.)  But  thia  wm 
notalL  He  waa  commiaaioned  by*  Tiger,' one  of  the  wholeaaledeelen,  to  aell  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Apreaaai^  with  the  proceeda  of  which  he  alao  *atepped  out,*  and  apent  them  in  the 
Haamn  Oofliie  Houae.  Thia  the  newaboya  did  not  like— it  waa  too  unganeroaa  a  proceedinf 

on  thepartcf  M  .  Tiger  aupporta  hla  widowed  moth«  and  three  amaU  brachan,  and 

tfali  foet  esdtea  theiriympathlaa  conalderably.'* 


III. 


FROM    CHILDREN    IN     THE  OOUNTRT. 


THE  SXWXltO  GIRL. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  girl,  of  whom  there  was  a  deeeription 
in  onr  first  Annual  Report  She  was  a  seamstress,  and  only  earned  her  board, 
living  with  an  old  woman  in  Washington  street  The  children  of  the  house 
had  some  Sabbath-school  books,  and  Catherine  (for  that  is  her  name)  used  to 
read  them  aloud  to  theoL  Hiis  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  old  woman  that 
the  girl  was  a  proselyting  Protestant  and  she  at  length  turned  the  poor 
young  creature  out  of  doora  She  had  no  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the 
city,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn  one  thing  after  another  to  live — ^her  bonnet^ 
shoes,  and  finally  her  dress :  and,  as  a  last  resort,  rather  than  sell  herself 
she  went  to  the  station-house.  There  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Sabbath-school  yiiitor, 
found  her,  and  at  once  brought  her  to  our  o£Rce.  She  was  half-dad,  hungry, 
bedraggled,  and  almost  crazed  by  the  hard  struggle  of  the  streets.  The  first 
place  to  which  she  was  sent  was  in  G.  W.,  Conn. ;  from  that  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  in  the  same  town ;  and  while  there,  being  sick,  was  sent — 
most  inhumanly,  it  seems  to  us — to  the  almshouse. 

She  came  back  to  us,  and  was  sent  to  M  ^  Penn.;  where  she  writes  this 

letter: 

M  ,I>eeL& 

Mb.Maot:— lontaijbowglsdl  wMtoget  TowBles,  Und  totter.  I  am  bappj  to  UO 
700  In  my  totter  tbst  I  am  now  a  ehnreh-member,  and  how  nmeh  hotter  I M  orw  daoo  I 
Joined  the  ehnreh.  I  hope,  Mr.  ICaeft  70a  will  pray  for  mo,  and,  If  mj  pnjan  be  of  tmj 
rnnSH  in  HoaTm,  I  will  pnj  daily  for  yoa.  I  am  UvlBg  in  a  food  plaea,  with  food  folk% 
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tb««  Is  nothing  to  troabl«m«.  I  otn  go  to  mooting  ororj  Snndaj,  and  I  hope  I  ihaU  koop 
OHM  I  am. 

Tho  wlntor  bora  to  serora  on  tho  poor  poopio,  and  I  auppoao  it  la  a  groat  doal  more  to  in  tho 
dty. 

Ur.  Mae7,  if  I  oonld  only  tall  yon  what  I  foal  aomatimaa,  when  I  think  of  tho  poo^  Mond- 
loaa  onaa  that  I  aappoaa  fill  your  offloo  daily ;  it  makaa  mo  almoat  cry— in  fltet,  I  do  eiy  whan 
I  think  of  tho  times  I  hm  had  two  yeara  ago,  dll  I  want  to  the  Chlldron*a  Aid  Bodo^.  I 

was  homalaia  and  friandlaaa,  only  for  Mr.  B  ;  ha  found  Manda  and  a  home  for  mM  in  a 

abort  lima.  I  hope,  Mr.  Maoy,  yon  will  ho  kind  anongh  to  let  Mr.  Tracy  know  that  I  am 
won.  I  will  write  aa  often  aa  I  can  to  yoo. 

Tous,  reapeotfhlly,  0.  T. 

It  repays  yean  of  disappointmenta,  and  deceits,  and  unsnoceasful  efforta  in 
the  Tast  field  of  human  misery  and  sin — such  a  letter  I  It  makes  the  cold  skep- 
ticism of  the  rich ;  the  doubtful  suspicions  of  those  whose  souls  never  can 
appreciate  the  motive  of  a  life  devoted  to  humanity ;  the  weak  hesitancies 
of  co-workers;  the  fear  and  doubt,  and  fickleness  which  always  dog  a  noble 
enterprise,  light  as  air  in  comparison.  On^  wretched  outcast  of  the  streets, 
saved  from  that  black  pit  of  pollution  and  misery  which  boils  under  the  city  I 
and  her  soul,  perhaps,  really  in  pure  communion  with  the  Redeemer  and 
Father  I  The  crown  of  angelic  blessedness,  it  may  be^  some  day  to  rest  on 
the  brows  of  the  poor  one  I  Not  one,  we  believe  and  hope,  but  many, 
already,  and  ere  the  work  is  done. 


THV  BEGGAR  GIRL. 

Some  of  our  little  readers  may  remember  a  story  related  last  winter  in  the 
eolumns  of  The  Tribune,  during  the  fearful  times  of  poverty  and  suffering,  of 
a  little  girl  tent  into  every  part  of  the  city  by  a  drunken  mother  to  beg.  She 
was  pretty,  and  made  money  fast ;  but  all  the  earnings  were  spent  by  the 
mother  for  liquor.  The  child  stood,  the  long  winter  evenings  near  the 
theaters  and  hotels,  holding  out  her  little  hand  for  pennies ;  and  people  who 
detested  begging,  could  not  resist  the  pretty  eye  or  the  beseeching  voice. 
She  would  go  home  to  the  filthy  cellar  at  midnight,  and  often  be  driven  out 
again  into  the  streets  by  the  drunken  violence  of  her  parent  They  lived, 
she  afterwards  said,  on  the  richest  things  at  tliat  time.  Begging  brought 
what  honest  labor  never  could  have  given  them.  The  litUe  girl  was  unusually 
bright  and  mature,  but  she  was  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  school  She  seemed 
growing  up  as  one  of  the  thousands  of  street-girls  of  the  city, — uncared  for, 
imbefriended,  ignorant  and  poor.  Who  would  doubt  the  end  ?  We  see  it 
■adly,  every  night 

The  child  at  length  fell  under  the  notice  of  a  lady  connected  with  the 
German  School.  Sh^  was  aided  and  clothed  by  her,  until  at  length  one  day, 
after  being  nearly  killed  by  the  brutal  mother,  she  fled  to  the  lady  for  pro- 
taetkm.  Many  efforta  were  made  to  induce  the  mother  to  educate  and  ear« 
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for  her,  but  without  araQ ;  and  finally,  as  the  last  resource,  the  law  wss 
called  in,  and  the  child  taken  by  force  from  her  Tile  parent^  and  placed  with 
a  kind  lady  in  the  coantry,  who  has  almost  adopted  her  as  her  own. 

From  her  new  home^  after  a  year's  residence,  she  writes  as  follows  to  the 
lady  who  was  at  first  so  kind  to  her: 

8~  V  ,  Ja]i«82.  1850. 

Dtsr  Un,  8—:— I  sm  sorry  fhst  I  have  neglected  wrlttng  to  jon  to  long,  bnt  siBoe  the 
pleisnt  weather  bae  eome,  I  haye  had  to  maeh  to  do  and  look  at  ont  of  doon.— efveiy  thing 
I  pot  my  eyes  npoa  la  ao  beaotlAil,  so  different  from  what  I  haye  been  ined  to  looking  at  in 

Kew  York.  Bnt  Mm  B  wanta  me  to  go  to  my  booka  more  than  I  have  of  late.  I  haye 

flniahed  my  copy  book.  I  haye  read  Parley*8  History  throogh.  I  like  It  yery  mnch.  I  fennd 
out  a  great  many  things  that  I  did  not  know  before ;  how  Colambns  disoorered  this  coantry 
I  bed  alw^  thoDght  it  waa  General  Wnahington.  I  haye  read  about  the  Indiana,  and  the 
war.  I  waa  yery  mnoh  interested  with  Mexieo.  In  the  eity  ia  a  large  eLorob,  and  yeiy 
aplendid.  The  altar  ia  soiroanded  by  a  railing  of  solid  silyer,  and  there  isa  lamp  of  the  aame 
metal  to  large  that  three  men  get  into  it  when  it  is  to  be  cleaned;  and  I  baye  read  about  a 
great  many  other  places  and  things,  thati  should  like  to  tell  you  about  when  I  see  you 

From  your  little  H. 


THE  BVlfGar  BOT  IN   A  BOMS. 

In  onr  first  Report  there  was  an  account  of  a  little  boy,  whomonr  visitor, 
RcT.  Mr.  Smith,  found  under  a  cart  in  the  street,  gnawing  a  bone,  which  he 
had  picked  up  for  his  breakfast  He  had  a  good  natured  little  face,  and  a 
fine  dark  eye.  Mr.  S.  felt  a  sympathy  for  him,  and  said,  "  Where  do  you  live^ 
my  boy  ?"  "  JhnU  live  nowhere."  Bat  where  do  you  stay  r  He  said  a 
woman  had  taken  him  in,  in  Thirteenth  street^  and  that  he  slept  in  one  comer 
of  her  room.  His  mother  had  left  him,  and  "  liyed  all  about^  doin'  washin'." 
Mr.  Smith  went  around  witli  him  to  the  place,  and  found  a  poor,  kind 
woman,  who  had  only  a  bare  room  and  just  enough  to  liye,  and  yet  had 
aheltered  and  fed  the  wretched  little  creature.  "She  was  the  poorest 
creature  in  New  York,"  she  said,  **bat  somehow  everything  tliat  was  poor 
always  came  to  her,  and  while  God  gave  her  anything  she  meant  to  share  it 
with  those  who  were  poorer  than  she."  The  boy  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  following  is  the  letter  from  his  mistress,  or  rather  friend,  to  the  poor 
mother  here.  It  speaks  for  itself.  May  God  bless  the  kind  mother's  hearty 
which  has  taken  in  thus  the  outcast  child  I 

H  ,  Pena.,  Deei  3, 

Mr.  0  I  haye  but  a  moment  to  write  thia  morning.  Ton  wish  to  know  bow  J<dinny 

•I  you  call  him,  gala  along.  We  do  not  know  him  by  that  aameu  Haying  a  William  and  a 
John  before  Iw  came  here,  we  haye  giyen  him  the  name  of  Vraderick ;  be  ia  ganerslly  called 
Freddy.  He  ia  well,  and  baa  been  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  He  la  a  yery  healthy  boy,  not 
haying  been  aick  a  day  since  he  came  here.  Hia  foet  trouble  him  at  times  vary  much ;  they 
are  ao  tender  that  he  ia  obliged  to  weat  atoekings  and  shoes  all  the  year.  We  do  not  ezpeet 
Ms  M  will  eyer  bear  the  cold,  aa  they  ^"^e*  so  badly  froten  while  on  the  way  ftcm  the«tty 
iMra  But  doBotlmiilaethathemftes  mnch,f<ir  hedoea  not  When  hla  bods  or  alioes 
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tre  ii«w,  be  wwnplalM  agood  dMl;  bat  after  ■  litUe  be  gets  aloDf  witboot  Mtnelj  notletag 
IL  ToHley  our  winter*!  lebool  commences  Bemnel,  Freddy,  end  XmUy  will  stttnd ; 
and  I  bope  Freddy  will  be  eble  to  write  to  jon  wben  tbe  sebool  doeee.  He  leeme  to  write 
rery  eeaj,  end  will,  witb  little  peine,  make  a  good  penman.  He  ie  en  ezoellent  ipener— 
eeavoely  eyer  spelle  a  word  wrong— but  be  le  not  a  good  reader;  but  we  think  be  will  be.  ee 
we  eell  bin  embltioas  end  peiseTering;  end  be  to  nnwilling  to  be  bebind  boys  of  hto  ege.  Do 
yooeakif  botaagoodboyt  1  eanetearcyoabebeethenameofagoodboytbroagboattbe 
neigbborbood;  end  wbererer  be  to  known,  bto  kind,  obliging  manneii  meke.bim  many 
ftiende.  Agsin,  do  yon  enquire  if  be  to  belored  et  home  t  I  will  nnbeiitatingly  ley.  tbet  we 
eaiely  lore  him  es  oar  own ;  end  we  haye  bad  yieltort  her for  a  number  of  days  without  once 
thinking  that  be  wee  not  oar  own  ebild. 

I  wiih  yoa  eoald  see  the  ehildren  es  they  stert  for  leboot  thto  morning.  Fred,  with  bto 
blaek  phMh  eep,  green  tonie,  blaek  yest,  gray  pents,  striped  mittens,  and  bto  new  comforter 
which  he  bought  with  bto  own  money  Fsmuel  eerrles  the  dinner-peil  tbto  morning ;  it  to 
lined  with  breed  end  batter,  epple  pie,  end  gingerbrsed;  end  Fred  has  bto  slate,  rsader, 
spelling-book,  and  testament— and  be  bee  not  forgotten  to  go  down  to  the  eeltor  and  All  bto 
pockets  with  epplee. 

I  em  not  yery  well,  end  I  meke  bed  work  of  writing.  I  am  afraid  yon  will  not  find  out 
whet  I  haye  written. 

Fred  often  speaks  of  you,  end  of  hto  dear  sister  Jene.  He  wents  yoa  to  tell  Mr.  Bnee  bow 
yoa  getsloag,  and  get  him  to  write  to  us  ell  shout  it. 

With  desire  for  yoor  weUure, 

I  subscribe  myself  your  Mend, 

Ballt  It—. 


TBS  PRIBON-BOT. 

The  boy  of  whom  thii  ia  written  was  tAken  from  one  of  the  City  Priaone. 

H  ^,  Oct  It,  I8BO1 

Deer  Sir:— Toury,  meking  inquiries  shout  F.  C,  wes  duly  received.  His  heelth  bee  been 
geaerelly  good,  and  so  for  ss  hto  behayicr  to  ooncemcd,  Itbes  been  es  good  ss  could  have  been  ex- 
peeted.  from  the  history  be  has  given  us  of  himself  previous  to  bto  coming  to  live  witb  us.  We 
soon  leemed  that  very  little  dependence  could  be  pieced  on  bto  trutbftilness  orbcBesty ;  in  foot 
he  wee  a  fotr  specimen  of  New  Toik  Juvenile  vsgrancy.  He  has  wanted  a  close  superyieioo, 
end  we  have  endeavored  to  correct  what  wss  wrong  and  to  inculcate  better  things,  snd  we 
think  with  some  successc  He  has  leemed  to  reed  and  spell  very  well ;  bcsidee  theee,  be  bee 
ettended  to  writing  and  srithmetic,  end  bee  mede  some  improvement  In  them.  The  lint  win- 
ter that  be  came  to  Uve  with  us,  we  did  not  think  it  beet  to  send  him  to  our  Public  School,  but 
kept  him  under  our  own  peisonal  instructiou.  Tbe  lest  winter  be  attended  oar  Public  School 
Uve  and  a>half  months.  He  hes  been  in  our  Sabbath  School  ttom  the  time  be  first  came,  and 
has  nsoelly  had  hto  leesons  well  He  hes,  from  the  first,  been  gled  toattend  ell  Rellgloas  If  eet- 
ingi,  end  we  think  that  bto  morel  perception  of  things  beve  much  Improved,  and  we  cen  but 
hope  that  with  proper  attention,  he  mey  grow  up  to  be  a  usefti]  and  reepectable  nun.  He 
seemed  quite  setisAed  with  hto  home. 

Tours,  meet  reqwctftiUy,  0. 8.  B. 


Thia,  agaiD,  is  about  a  poor  friendleaa  little  girl,  aent  to  a  good  family  in 
did  Conneetieiit 
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H  ^0i:,0etll,18SB. 

MB.lfAOT: 

Dttr  Sir:— With  regard  to  Btrah,  I  would  wj  that  the  tea  Tory  good  giri,  andls  alao  uaaAil 
to  va,  and,  I  think,  fitting  horself  to  be  naeftil  to  herself  at  a  ftitate  daj. 

She  baa  now  been  with  as  abont  8>^  yean,  and  haa  become  a  part  of  onr  flunUj;  and  we 
aboald  feel  very  aorry  to  pert  with  her.  She  attended  acbool  last  winter  at  the  N.  Union 
High  Sohool,  which  affords  adraotagaa  cqoal  to  any  sohool  In  the  country.  She  made  much 
improrement  In  her  atodlea,  and  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  a  pabUc  examination  waaheld 
at  the  aehool,  and  Mr.  R,  the  Principal,  stated.  In  preaence  of  more  than  three  hmidred  per- 
aona»  that  Sarah  6.  lived  in  my  fkmlly,  and  was  taken  by  me  ftom  the  **  Chlldien*s  Aid  8o- 
dety,**  of  Mew  York :  and  stated,  also^  that  when  she  oommenoed  to  go  toaehool,  she  waa  un- 
able to  read  a  word,  and  wlahed  them  to  notice  the  improTement  that  had  been  made  In  her 
eaae.  The  aadienee  seemed  to  be  sorpriaed  that  she  had  been  able  to  aoeompliah  ao  much  In 
80  alnnt  A  time. 

She  alao  attends  Sabbath  School  very  regularly,  and  geta  her  leasona  very  petfeetly,  and  ap- 
pears to  take  great  delight  In  doing  aa  I  think  ahe  haa  Improyed  in  many  reqMctSk  She 
apeaka,  oocaalonally,  of  the  way  In  which  she  used  to  IWe  in  New  York,  and  of  the  manner 
In  which  ahe  waa  treated  by  her  parents,  when  thoy  were  alive,  and  aaya  ahe  can  never  be 
thankftU  enough  to  the  kind  Menda,  who,  being  connected  with  the  Children'a  Aid  Society, 
aought  her  out,  and  provided  her  with  a  comfortable  home  in  the  country,  far  removed  ftom 
the  temptations  and  vices  and  miseries  of  a  city  like  New  York.  I  would  aay  that  ahe  has 
not  been  to  sohool  the  paat  aummer,  and  that  ahe  had  made  little  progress  In  penmanahip  dnr- 
ing  her  attendanee  last  winter,  and  that  she  is  not  now  able  to  write  you  herself;  but  I  think 
will  be  able  to  do  ao  when  yon  wish  to  hear  from  her  again. 

Beapectftilly  youra,  WM.  K.  L. 


▲    PAKTT   TO   THX  WXtT. 

Tht  following  ia  from  our  wanu-liearted  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  who 
haa  taken  companiea  of  children  to  the  Weet : 

Pbobia,  III.,  Jan.  IB,  18B6L 

Mb.  a  L,  Beaob: 

Dear  Brother Our  Journey,  though  slow— 7  daya  ftom  New  York  to  Peoria— waa  anocaas 
ftiL  Tweaty-ibnr  out  of  the  twenty-seven  homeless  ones  are  in  good  homea.  A  **  mother  in 
larael,"  (Mrs.  L.  M.  6.,)  in  01,  Ohio,  looked  at  all  the  children,  and  fixing  her  eye  upon  laa- 
beUa  P.,*  (the  poor  girl. that  nobody  would  have,  beoauae  she  waa  ao  disfigured,)  and  aald, 
**  this  poor  little  one  needs  sympathy  more  than  either  of  the  others.  I  will  take  her.**  I 
eould  not  ask  her  to  pay  fi>r  her  transportetlon,  and  therefore  paid  it  out  of  my  own  purse. 

Smile  Caret,  is  with  Deacon  Speny,  Tremont,  Taswell,  Go.,  lU.  Mr.  S.  Is  a  temer,  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptlat  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  In  the  land.  I  have  long  known 
him.  Smile  is  happy,  and  the  Deacon  delighted.  He  had  one  daughter,  and  now  he  haa  a 
aoB.  He  is  well  oft  Smile  haa  a  bright  ftitore  in  proapeot. 

Caroline  Leek  is  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Payne,  Oalesbory,  III.,  and  they  an  pleaaed. 

Icabella  and  John  Lee  were  placed  at  a  good  home  eight  milsa  fitmi  here,  In  the  flmfly  of 
an  Splacopal  Minlater.  On  laat  Saturday  Isabella  became  dlssatlafled,  without  cause,  took 
John  and  ran  away.  About  alz  o^clock  they  came  to  my  house,  where  they  will  rentain  until 
I  procure  for  them  another  place.  He  paid  their  ezpensea  out,  ($88>.  IieAmd.  But  the 
bert  is  yet  to  be  told.  Yon  remember  Msry  S.,  whose  mother  came  to  your  ollleethe  day  I 
waa  there.  O,  what  a  dear  Uttle  one  she  is.  How  I  love  her.— She  k»oked  so  sad  as  she  sat 


•  TheglxireiMredtoonpegeS&  Her  letter  MJewi  thia. 
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bttvMB  h«r  Mhcrnd  motlMr  the  day  I  Ttft.  How  Mtomn  tlM  trat,  wb«n  thoM  wMpiog 
panoti  fM«  BU  tlMlr  dngbtar.  I  promlaed  to  1)e  a  lktb«r  to  bar,  Hone  ■Mined  so  ndafkar 
■tMtliiffMahOb  I  wrapped  her  In  my  ahAwl,  took  b«r  in  my  anna,  talked  kindly  to  h«r,wlp«d 
away  her  taani  and  aho  alept  aweetly.  She  aeemed  to  lore  me  aa  if  I  were  really  her  Hither. 
ShowMadeargoodflrlaUtheway.  I  took  her  to  my  own  heme,  frbeaatononekneeand 
my  dao^tar  on  the  other.  All  lored  her ;  but  we  had  to  loae  our  treaaore.  Judge  O.  P.  of 
thia  elty,  ia  one  of  the  noblemen  of  Ameriea.  He  haa  one  of  the  fineat  IkmiUea  I  eyer  knew, 
niey  ooenpy  the  llrat  place  in  aode^.  The  Judge  saw  Mary.  Hia  heart  melted.  He  took 
her  Of  hia  knee.  Boon  he  praaaiid  her  to  hia  boeom.  The  tear  waa  in  hia  Hekinedher 
and  aaked  if  aha  would  be  hia  danghterf  She  anawered  yea.*'  We  all  eried  finr  Joy  when 
ibe  Judge  said,  **  the  Lord  haa  giren  us  enough,  let  us  take  her  to  be  one  of  ua"  All  her 
elothes  haye  been  ratoned  to  me,  which  I  will  send  to  her  parents.  She  is  beantiftilly  dnsa- 
ed.  Her  name  is  Jennie  P.  She  seya,  fiuher,  mother,  brother,  aister."  She  ia  addressed  as 
••daaghter,  slater." 

Hie  Judge  haa.two  daughters ;  Jennie  sleeps  with  them—ia  one  of  them.  She  ia  no  longer 
a  aeryant,  but  a  dengfater.  She  will,  with  the  othera,  ta^oj  the  adyantagca  of  his  «»wwii*t 
wealth.  Yesterday  she  waa  placed  in  the  best  academy  in  the  dty.  Soon  she  will  oommence 
taking  mnsle  lessons.  Choice,  my  dear  brother,  in  this^  another  eyidenee  of  the  importance  and 
Ueaaedneesof  your  work.  Pleesegiye  to  her  sad  parents  this  pleaalngintelligenoe.  Ask  them 
to  lot  me  haye  her  little  sister  that  la  nine  yean  old,  and  I  will  find  her  a  good  home.  I  haye  not 
fbnnd  apiece  for  Mr.  S.  yet,  because  it  ha^  been  too  cold  to  get  about  The  leanlt  of  thia  trtp 
haa  bean  i^ooa.  I  can  only  aay  '*my  cup  mnneth  oyer."  Godbleaa  you  and  atrengthen  you 
for  this  great  work. 

I  am,  your  follow  laborer,  W.  C.  TAN  METER. 


A   LUTTSK  VOB  POOB  PABBVTa. 

0  ^,  Jan.S0th,186aL 

My  dear  Parents Peeling  It  my  duty,  sa  also  a  Ugh  prlyflsge,  to  let  you  know  where  I 
am,  and  how  I  get  along,  I  take  thia  opportunity  of  writing  afew  lines  to  you,  although  I  haye 
not  yet  reached  my  destined  home.  I  am  in  C,  with  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mis.  O.;  she  haa 
taken  BBC  for  her  Bister,  or  to  haye  me  Uye  with  her  alater,  who  is  liying  in  Madlaon,  Indiana. 
Her  name  la  Mis.  M  A.  T.  The  lady  I  am  now  with  sends  me  to  school,  until  she  geU  ready 
to  go  on  and  take  me  to  Indiana  to  her  sister.  I  like  the  lady  I  am  with.  She  has  gut  tuv  a 
new  drssB  and  acme  other  thinga.  and  is  going  to  get  me  another  draaa  and  a  bonnet  Ithink 
I  haye  ftUen  into  good  handa,  and  shall  haye  a  real  good  heme.  Now  I  want  to  know  how  you 
get  along  at  honch  I  hope,  my  dear  Ihther  and  mother,  and  niy  dear  little  alater,  that  you  are 
aU  well,  and  I  do  hope  that  yon  both  haye  left  oir  drinking  ainoe  I  came  awi^.  I  hope  you 
will  neyer  drink  any  mora  atrong  drink;  if  you  do  not,  I  ahall  know  that  my  dear  slater  SUen 
wfO  neyer  haye  to  beg  fbr  to  get  yictoals  to  eat;  for  If  you  do  not  drink  up  what  money  yon 
cam,  lam  am  yon  can  get  a  good  living  without  haying  your  daughter  begging  in  the  atieeta. 
YcuUiBs  bmmukcaj^mdtontfbrinhodvaindinmlmdtwhm  go  and  beg 

for  aemetfalBg  to  eat  when  I  knew  if  you  would  leaye  off  drinUng,  you  oould  get  enough  to 
eat,  without  aending  your  chUd  to  beg  for  cold  ylotnala.  Do  leaye  it  off  now  I  am  gone  away. 
I  aand  my  loye  to  an,  and  a  kiss  to  my  dear  little  alater  Snen.  Iwantyou  to  be  a  good  girl, 
and  go  to  achool,  and  learn  to  write,  so  that  yon  csn  write  a  letter  to  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
tiy  to  petwiade  our  dear  fother  and  mother  to  leaye  off  drinUng.  I  think  it  Is  a  dreedfU 
wicked  thlag  for  them  to  drink  that  Uqncr.  0^  I  hate  it  I  am  determined  to  try  to 
do  the  beat  1  can ;  then  I  ahall  find  Mends  amongst  atrangera,  and  I  hay  a  already  found  fHenda 
ttat  an  ktad  to  me^  and  it  eneouragea  me.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  want  fother  that 
yon  dMBld  witta  to  mch  aa  soon  aa  you  get  thia,  and  aand  it  to  a,  Ohio. 
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Good  by  mj  detr  ftftbor  uA  mj  detr  mofhor,  and  my  Atmt  riiter,  good  If.  For  this 
ttBMkMMptiBjknro  and  good  vtahMfbr  your  happtaoH,  both  In  thii  Ulb  and  liitho  lifbto 
oono.  IfagrthoLocdblMsyoo. 

Fkom  your  ahiOBt  danghtar,  IBABELLA  P. 


Cletblaxd,  Obm,  Jttly  9th,  18B6. 

Mj  daar  8lr Last  Oetober,  mj  wlft^  on  har  ntora  ftom  a  Tlalt  toBrooklyii,  bfoughtboma 
a  littia  gill— Mary  Sllsa  J.— that  iho  had  obtainad  thioogh  your  InatnimMitality,  and  that  of 
a  dty  Mlaalonary,  who  flnt  tonnd  har  In  a  mlaarable  fkmUy  In  a  Sizth-atraot  allay,  and  raportad 
h«r  to  yoa.  Wa  hava  adoptad  har  as  onr  own  ehlld,  and  I  asanra  yoa  wa  And  great  happlnass  in 
caring  fin*  har,  and  feal  that  all  the  dreaDistances  oonoaming  oar  meeting  with  her  are  proHdeM- 
Hal,  She  is  a  nmarkably  intelligent,  happy-apiritedehild,  and  is  doing  well.  BhehasaTivid 
raoollcetion  of  her  lift  in  New  York,  with  a  degraded  bestial  mother  and  dranken  fhther,  living 
in  a  moat  filthy  garret,  and  after  her  mother's  ontranoe  to  Blaekweirs  bland,  of  her  lift  with  a 
dmnkan  Iriah  woman,  till  throngh  yon  and  the  missionary,  we  foand  her.  She  rsmembers 
her  poverty  well,  and  ftom  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  whatever  money  cama  into  har  poasss 
slon  she  has  saved,  every  eent,  for  the  poor  little  ehildren  in  New  Tork.  The  amoont  has  got 
to  bo  a  dollar,  which  ahe  very  cheerfully  sends  on  to  yon.  A  portion  of  it  has  baan  given  to 
her  in  small  anma,  from  time  to  time,  by  her  Mends,  bat  for  the  most  part  aha  baa  wtud 
henali;  for  the  porpoae  of  giving  it,  by  hemming  towda,  for  which  wa  paid  her  sixpenoa  each. 
She  has  lovad  this  work  for  the  good  she  thought  it  was  going  to  do  to  others  altoatod  as  aha 
once  waa. 

For  aaveral  montha  ahe  never  went  to  bed  without  sayings  **  what  a  nice  bed  I  have  got  to 
alaapin ;  I  wish  all  the  poor  little  children  had  auoh  aono.**  She  iaatreaanra;  we  would  net 
part  with  her  for  anything. 

Iknow  that  all  children  that  are  reacoed  lW>m  the  poverty  and  wiokadneasof  New  Tockars 
not  like  her,  bat  it  doca  aeem  that  the  reward  is  ample  in  the  conadonaness  of  saving  one  of 
those  "ttttlaonair  firom  a  lift  wccaa  than  death. 

Toon,  vary  troly,  F.  X.  O— w 


Hie  following  ii  from  a  young  girl  of  18,  taken  firom  the  Jeifenon  Market 
Prison.  She  was  sent  there  for  Togranej,  and  was  evidently  near  her  ndn. 
The  Judge  did  not  wish  to  send  her  toBlackwell's  Island,  whieh  would  have 
only  eompleted  what  the  foul  haunts  of  the  city  had  begun.  She  was  a 
ragged,  forlorn,  filthy  thing  when  brought  to  u%  and  had  apparently  been 
ill-treated  by  her  parento: 

Jin.TiS,l8U 

Daar  Sir:  I  anivad  tn  B  abont  0  o*cloek.  I  waa  very  tired.  I  got  in  the  alar  st 

H  .andthanlwantto  WeatB  ,tba  half  wi^boaaa.  I  walked  two  nilea  tlO  I  cans 

toL.H.'ahoaae.  The  folks  did  not  expect  me-thay  did  not  got  yoar  latter.  I  woaldwit 
leave  the  place  for  one  haadraddollaia.  I  am  not  abUloneaciDa.  All  aortaoffralthara.  Ha 
iaaaMhaBdbHBdmakar.  I  have  eeen  the  boy  ttak  yoa  aaat  h«re-taa  la  a  vary  pnttf  boy. 
naMC  show  this  latter  to  my  nsotbar.  I  rsmaia  yoor  obadlsat  aarvaat. 

I  an  vary  saach  ohiifad  to  yoa. 
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Air«ivR  Mill,  186& 

DiAsTunfM:~I«nmiiohb«tt«off  thuinN.  T.  I  think  I  ibtll  go  bom*  MSt  1010- 
flMT.  I  am  going  to  Imto  the  eottt  maUng  this  wtntar,  If  Ood  wpnm  I  oaa  mOk 
tho  «ow9  and  nuk«  butter.  TIm  poopto  v  tarns  h««;  tbtj  dont  draft  poopto  «p  tai 
dark  rooma  finr  trlflaa,  and  tb^  do  not  whip  tbcm.  Wbara  mj  motbar  ipnlncd  mj  btaait, 
it  palna  dreadftiU  In  the  morning  wb«n  I  got  np.  I  am  wall  and  dotBg  welL  TaO  my  taoHMr 
Wnaaj  to  write  and  lot  ma  know  how  the  ohUdren  are.  I  remain  joor  obedlaBt  aarrant. 

U.U. 


(KNTKY   FkOM  DAT-BOOK.) 

The  following  is  in  regard  to  a  half-starred  boj,  who  came  to  the  office. 

fSamnelJ  s SngUrii  Protaetant.  Bom  In  London;  three  mootha  In  New  Tofk;  hla 

mother  a  widow.  llTing  in  London ;  prlntor^worfced  aomo  time  with  Mr.  Fraada,  Broome 
atreet ;  left  alx  weeka  ago ;  aold  all  bia  dothes  ibr  bread;  nuuij  a  day  be  bad  nothing  to  eaft« 

Jaly  Mth,  1854.— Bent  to  Jamea  B  ^  fbrmer,  near  Dayton,  Ohio. 

▲i«ait  STth,  I8BB.— Samnel  J  wrltaa  to  return  thanka  tbr  baiylng  been  lent  to  Mr* 

B  'a.  He  to  Tory  gnrteftd  In  hla  expraaatona,  and  aeya  thu  bo  waa  ?wy  kindly  raedved  by 

Mean  Talbot  and  WUllama,  by  whom  be  was  trAMferred  to  Mr.  B  ,  s  kind  and  geaaroos 

man. 

Dattoh,  Ohio,  Sept,  10th,  lAH. 

BnPBOTBD  Sia^I  retom  yon  my  sincere  thanka  fbr  yoor  great  klndneia,  boptaif  that  yoor 
Society  may  never  oeaae  to  nnfold  that  which  has  been'a  blcMlng  to  many  an  indlTldnal,  and 
whleh  I  myself  exporlenced.  It  to  tlie  hcert-lblt  wlah  of  me  that  yoor  Society  may  floarlah ; 
and  may  God  ahower  down  hto  bleailnga  upon  yoor  daily  laboca.  Sir,  my  preaent  proepecta 
la  UHb  are  nothing  to  brag  U,  oonaldering  myaetf  a  atraagar  aboat  thaae  parts,  bat  I  am  eon- 
teated  with  what  I  have. 

I  BOW  oondode  by  anbscrlblng  myaeli; 

Tour  bvmblo  aarraal^ 

Samvbl  J  k 


Dinov,  Ohio,  Sept  10^  1806. 

Sia:— Hie  yoimg  men  who  penned  thaae  Itnea,  and  who  waa  aent  to  na,  is  not  now  living 
la  oar  fhaaliy.  Owing  to  aickaeaa  and  death  we  ooold  aot  keep  him,  aad  thanibfa  got  blm  a 
plaee  with  sfHend  near  FrankHn,  a  good  temer  and  plooa,  where  be  baa  been,  ainoe  last  fell, 
receiving  |8  per  month  ;  to  received  as  a  member  of  the  Ikmlly,  and  raapceted  in  the  oom- 
mnnity.  Feeling  an  Interest  in  hto  wcl&re,  we  wish  to  aaalBt  him  In  hto  ftttura  oonrae,  aa  be 
•ppean  to  be  of  good  prindplea  and  qnlto  good  edacatlon.      e     e     •     •     0  0 

He  cornea  aometlmea  to  aeeua,  and  baa  Juat  left;  and  we  mnat  aay  yon  have  not  aadatij  aa 
unworthy  ol^oet;  altboogh  not  pcaaeaaed  of  aa  mnch  eneisy  aa  we  could  wiah,  we  hope  al- 
w^  to  be  sble  to  give  a  good  aeoount  of  him,  and  may  God  enable  you  stUl  to  match  many 
youtha  flom  the  anarea  and  toUa  of  their  altnation  when  left  to  wander  la  your  dty.  With 
the  best  wtabea  fcr  yoor  aodety, 

IramalByou% 

Mia.  Ann. 


We  h«T6  now  hnndroda  of  aneh  letten  in  oar  books  from  OTarj  put  of 
tha  eoantry. 
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Oft  Wednesday  evening,  with  emigrant  tickets  to  Detroit^  we  started  on 
the  Isaac  Newton  for  Albany.  Nine  of  our  company,  who  missed  the  boat, 
were  sent  up  by  the  morning  oars,  and  joined  us  in  Albany,  making  forty-dz 
boys  and  girls  from  New  York,  bound  westward,  and,  to  them,  homeward. 
They  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15— most  of  them  from  10  to  12.  The 
majority  of  them  orphans,  dressed  in  uniform — as  bright,  sharp^  bold,  racy  a 
crowd  of  little  fellows  as  can  be  grown  nowhere  out  of  the  streets  of  New 
York.  The  other  ten  were  from  New  York  at  large — no  number  or  street 
in  particular.  Two  of  these  had  slept  in  nearly  all  the  station  houses  in  the 
city.  One,  a  keen-eyed  American  boy,  was  born  in  Chicago— an  orphan 
now  and  abandoned  in  New  York  by  an  intemperate  brother.  Another,  a 
little  German  Jew,  who  had  been  entirely  friendless  for  four  years^  and  had 
finally  found  his  way  into  the  News-Boys*  Lodging-House.   Dick  and  Jack 

were  brothers  of  Sarah  0  ^  whom  we  sent  to  Connecticut,  Their 

father  is  intemperate ;  mother  died  at  Bellevue  Hospital  three  weeks  since ; 
and  an  older  brother  has  just  been  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing.  Their  father, 
a  very  sensible  man  when  sober,  begged  me  to  take  the  boys  along,  '*  for  I 
am  sure,  sir,  if  left  in  New  York,  they  will  come  to  the  same  bad  end  as 
their  brother."  We  took  them  to  a  shoe-shop.  Little  Jack  made  awkward 
work  in  trying  on  a  pair.  "He  don't  know  them,  sir;  there's  not  been  a 
coTcr  to  his  feet  for  three  winters." 

Auother  of  the  ten,  whom  the  boys  call  "  Liverpool,"  defies  description. 
Mr.  Gerry  found  him  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  a  few  hours  before  we  left 
Beally  only  twelve  years  old,  but  in  dress  a  seedy  loafer  of  forty.  His 
boots,  and  coat,  and  pants^  would  have  held  two  such  boys  easily — ^filthy 
and  ragged  to  the  last  thread.  Under  Mr.  Tracy's  hands,  at  the  Lodging- 
house,  "  Liverpool"  was  soon  remodelled  into  a  boy  again ;  and  when  he 
came  on  board  the  boat  with  his  new  suit,  I  did  not  know  him.  His 
•tory  interested  us  all,  and  was  told  with  a  quiet,  sad  reserve,  that  made  us 
believe  him  truthful  A  friendless  orphan  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  he 
heard  of  America,  and  determined  to  come,  and  after  long  search  found  a 
captain  who  shipped  him  as  cabin-boy.  Landed  in  New  York,  '*  Liverpool' 
found  his  street  condition  somewhat  bettered.  Here  he  got  occasional  odd 
jobs  about  the  dook%  found  a  pretty  tight  box  to  sleep  in,  and  now  and 
then  the  sailors  gave  him  a  cast-off  garment,  which  he  wrapped  and 
tied  about  him,  till  he  looked  like  a  walking  rag-bundle  when  Mr.  G 
found  him. 
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Ab  we  Bteanwsd  off  from  the  wharf,  the  boyt  gaye  three  eheers  for  New 
York,  and  three  more  for  "  Miohigan."  All  seemed  as  oareleti  at  leaving 
home  for  ever,  as  if  they  were  on  a  target  excursion  to  Hoboken. 

We  had  a  steerage  passage,  and  after  the  cracker-box  and  ginger>bread 
had  passed  around,  the  boys  sat  down  in  the  gang-way  and  began  to  sing. 
Their  fall  chorus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers,  who  gathered 
about,  and  soon  the  captain  sent  for  us  to  come  to  the  upper  saloon.  There 
the  boys  sang  and  talked,  each  one  telling  his  own  story  separately,  as  he 
was  taken  aside,  till  ten  o'clock,  when  Captain  S.  gave  them  all  berths  in 
the  cabin ;  meanwhile,  a  lady  from  Rochester  had  selected  a  little  boy  for 
her  sister,  and  Mr.  B..  a  merchant  from  Illinois,  had  made  arrangements  to 
lake  *'  Liyerpoor  for  his  store.  I  afterwards  met  Mr.  R  in  Buffalo^  and  be 
said  he  would  not  part  with  the  boy  for  any  consideration  ;  and  I  thought 
then,  th^t  to  take  such  a  boy  from  such  a  condition,  and  put  him  into  such 
hands,  was  worth  the  whole  trip. 

At  Albany  we  found  the  emigrant  train  did  not  go  out  till  nobn ;  and  it 
became  a  question  what  to  do  with  the  children,  for  the  interyening  six 
hours.  There  was  danger  that  Albany  street  boys  might  entice  them  oft, 
or  that  some  might  be  tired  of  the  journey,  and  hide  away,  in  order  to 
return.  When  they  were  gathered  on  the  wharf,  we  told  them  that  wtf 
were  going  to  Michigan,  and  if  any  of  them  would  like  to  go  along,  they 
must  be  on  hand  for  the  cars.  This  was  enough.  They  hardly  ventured 
out  of  sight  The  Albany  boys  tried  hard  to  coax  some  of  them  away;  but 
ours  turned  the  tables  upon  them,  told  them  of  Michigan,  and  when  we 
were  about  ready  to  start,  several  of  them  came  up  bringing  a  stranger 
with  them.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  long,  thick,  matted  hair,  unwashed 
fSsee,  the  badger  ooat^  and  double  pants  flowing  in  the  wind — a  regular 
"snooser." 

*' Here's  a  hoy  what  wants  to  go  to  Michigan,  sir:  can't  you  take  him 
with  us?" 

"  But  do  you  know  him  f  Can  you  recommend  him  as  a  suitable  boy  to 
belong  to  our  company!"  No;  they  didn't  know  his  name  even.  "Only 
he's  as  hard  up  as  any  of  us.  He's  no  father  or  mother,  and  nobody  to  live 
with,  and  he  sleeps  out  o'  nights."  The  boy  pleads  for  himselC  He  would 
like  to  go  and  be  a  farmer-^d  to  live  in  the  country — ^will  go  anywhere  I 
send  him— 4nd  do  well  if  he  can  have  the  chance. 

Our  number  is  full — ^purse  scant— it  may  be  difficult  to  find  him  a  home. 
But  there  is  no  resisting  the  appeal  of  the  boys»  and  the  unportunate  faee 
of  the  young  vagrant  Perhaps  he  will  do  well ;  at  any  rate  we  must  try 
him.  If  left  to  float  here  a  few  months  longer,  his  end  is  oertain.  "Do  yon 
think  I  can  go,  sir  t"  *'  Yes^  John,  if  you  will  have  your  faee  washed  and 
hair  eombed  within  half  an  hour."  Under  a  brisk  scrubbing,  his'  faoe  lights 
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ap  seyend  ahades ;  but  the  twisted,  tangled  hair,  matted  for  jean,  will  not 
yield  to  anj  amount  of  washing  and  palling — ^barber's  shears  are  the  only 
remedy. 

So  a  new  Tolnnteer  is  added  to  oar  regiment   Here  is  his  enrolment:— 

^Jokn  — ,  Amtneon—ProUtiant — 18  yean — Orphan — PartnU  dUd 
in  R—t  Main^^A  *  tnooMer'  for  four  years — Moet  of  the  time  in  Nem 
York,  with  an  oecanonal  vieit  to  Albany  and  Troy,  *  when  timse  go  hard — 
InUUigeni—Blatk,  eharp  eyo^Hopefal'* 

As  we  marehed,  two  deep^  roand  the  State  Hoase  to  the  depot,  John 
reeeiyed  many  a  recognition  from  the  "outsider^"  among  whom  he  seems 
to  be  a  general  fayorite,  and  they  call  oat  alter  him — **  Goo<^bye,  Smack,** 
with  a  half  sad  half  sly  nod,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  he  was  playing  some 
new  game,  or  were  really  going  to  leaye  them,  and  try  an  honest  life. 

At  the  depot  we  worked  oar  way  throngh  the  Babel  of  at  least  one  thou- 
sand Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  and  Norwegians,  with  whom  nothing  goes 
right;  eyery  one  insists  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  car — ^that  his  baggage  has 
reeeiyed  the  wrong  mark — ^that  Chicago  is  in  this  direction,  and  the  cars  are 
on  the  wrong  track ;  in  short,  they  are  agreed  apon  nothing  eieept  in  the 
opinion  that  this  is  a  "  bad  coanthry,  and  it's  good  lack  to  the  soal  who  sees 
the  end  on't"  The  eondactor,  a  red-faced,  middle-aged  man,  promises  to 
giye  OS  a  separate  car ;  bat  while  he  whispers  and  negotiates  with  two 
Dutch  girls,  who  are  trayelling  without  a  protector,  the  motley  mass  rush 
into  the  cars^  and  we  are  finally  pushed  into  one  already  full — some  stand- 
ing, a  part  sitting  in  laps,  and  some  on  the  floor  under  the  benches— 
erowded  to  suffocation,  in  a  freight  car  without  windows — ^rough  benches 
for  seats,  and  no  back— no  yentilation  except  through  the  sliding  doors, 
where  the  little  chaps  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling  through.  There 
were  scenes  that  afternoon  and  night  which  it  would  not  do  to  reyeal. 
Irishmen  passed  around  bad  whiskey,  and  sang  bawdy  songs— Dutchmen 
and  women  smoked  and  sang,  and  grunted  and  cursed— babies  squalled  and 
nursed,  and  left  no  baby  duties  undone. 

Kight  came  on ;  and  we  were  told  that  "  passengers  furnish  their  own 
lights  1"  For  this  we  were  unprepared,  and  so  we  tried  to  endure  darkness, 
which  neyer  before  seemed  half  so  thick  as  in  that  stifled  car,  though  it  was 
relieyed  here  and  there  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  lighted  pipe.  One  Dutchman 
in  the  oomer  kept  up  a  constant  fire ;  and  when  we  told  him  we  were 
choking  with  smoke,  he  only  answered  with  a  complacent  grunt  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  weed,  The  fellow  seemed  to  puff  when  he  was  fairly 
asleep^  and  the  curls  were  lifting  beautifully  aboye  the  bowl,  when  smadi 
against  the  oar  went  the  pipe  in  a  dosen  pieces  1  No  one  knew  the  cause 
except^  perhaps^  the  boy  behind  me,  who  had  begged  an  apple  a  few  minutet 
b«fore» 
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AtUtica,  we  dropped  our  feUow-ptMengers  from  Oermany,  and,  thus 
partially  relieyed,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  tolerable  comfort. 

In  the  morning,  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester ;  and  yon  can 
hardly  imagine  the  delight  of  the  children  as  they  looked,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  upon  country  scenery.  Each  one  must  see  every  thing  we 
passed,  find  its  name,  and  make  hb  own  comments.  "  'What*s  that  mister 
"Acorn-field."  "Oh  yes^  them's  what  makes  buckwheaters."  **Look  at 
them  cows,"  (oxen  plowing,)  "  my  mother  used  to  milk  cows."  As  we  whirled 
through  orchards^  loaded  with  large,  red  apples»  their  enthusiasm  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  them  within  doors.  Arms  stretched 
out|  hats  swinging,  eyes  swimming,  mouUis  watering,  and  all  screaming — 
"  Oh  1  oh  1  just  look  at  'em I  Mister,  be  they  any  sich  in  Michigan/  Then 
I'm  in  for  thai  place — ^three  cheers  for  Michigan  T  We  had  been  riding  in 
comparative  quiet  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  the  greatest  excite- 
ment broke  out  We  were  passing  a  com  field,  spread  over  with  ripe,  yel- 
low pumpkins.  "Ohl  yonder  I  lookl  Just /ooJb  at 'em  1"  and  in  an  instant 
the  same  exclamation  was  echoed  from  forty-seven  mouths.  **  Jist  look  at 
em  I  What  a  heap  of  mwhrniUont  T  "  Mister,  do  they  make  mushmillons  in 
"Michigan r*  "Ah,  fellers,  aini  that  the  country  tho' — won't  we  have  nice 
things  to  eatf  <*Tes,  and  won't  we  M  some,  toof  "Hipt  hipl  boys; 
three  cheers  for  Michigan  T 

At  Buffalo  we  received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  Harrison,  the  freight  agent ; 
and  this  was  by  no  means  his  first  service  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Se- 
veral boys  and  girls  whom  we  have  sent  west  have  received  the  kindest  at- 
tention at  his  hands.  I  am  sure  Mr.  H.'s  fireside  must  be  a  happy  spot  Also 
Mr.  Noble,  agent  for  the  Mich.  C  R.  fi.,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction, 
which  was  of  great  service  on  the  way. 

We  were  in  Buffalo  nine  hours,  and  the  boys  had  the  liberty  of  the  town, 
but  were  all  on  board  the  boat  in  seasoxL  We  went  down  to  our  place,  the 
steerage  cabin,  and  no  one  but  an  emigrant  on  a  lake  boat  can  understand 
the  night  we  spent  The  berths  are  covered  with  a  coarse  mattrass,  used  by 
a  thousand  different  passengers,  and  never  changed  till  they  are  filled  with 
stench  and  vermin.  The  emigrants  spend  the  night  in  washing,  smoking, 
drinking,  singing,  sleep,  and  lieentiousness.  It  was  the  last  night  in  the 
freight  car  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  a  touch  of  sea  sickness,  and  of  the 
stamping,  neighing,  and  bleating  of  a  hundred  horses  and  sheep  over  our 
heads^  and  the  effluvia  of  their  filth  pouring  through  the  open  gangway. 
But  we  survived  the  night;  how  had  better  not  be  detailed.  In  the  morning 
we  got  outside  upon  the  boxes^  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  day. 

The  boys  were  in  good  spirits,  sung  songs^  told  New-Tork  yams»  and  made 
firiends  generally  among  the  passengers.   Occasionally  some  one  more  know- 
ing than  wise  would  attempt  to  poke  fun  at  them,  whereupon  the  boys  would 
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pitoh  in,"  ftnd  open  tueh  ft  iliiiM  of  Bowery  dftng  as  made  Mr.  Wonld-be- 
fiinny  beat  a  retreat  in  double  qaick  time.  No  one  attempted  that  game 
twice.  Daring  the  day,  the  clerk  discovered  that  three  baakete  of  peachee 
were  miaeing,  all  except  the  baaketi.  None  of  the  boye  had  been  detected 
with  the  froit^  bat  I  afterwards  foond  they  had  eaten  it 

Landed  in  Detroit  at  ten  o'clock,  Saturday  nighty  and  took  a  first  daaa  pas- 
•enger  car  on  Mich,  a  R.  R.,  and  reached  Dowagiac^  a  *' smart  little  town," 
in  S.  W.  liichigan,  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Hie  depot-maeter,  who 
seldom  receiTce  more  than  three  passengers  from  a  train,  was  utterly  eon- 
founded  at  the  crowd  of  little  ones  poured  out  upon  the  platform,  and  at  first 
refused  to  let  us  stay  till  morning,  but  after  a  deal  of  explanation,  he  con- 
sented with  apparent  misgiying;  and  the  boys  spread  themselTcs  on  the  floor 
to  sleep.  At  day-break  they  began  to  inquire,  "  Where  be  weT  and,  finding 
that  they  were  really  in  Michigan,  scattered  in  all  directions,  each  one  for 
himself  and  in  fire  minutes  there  was  not  a  boy  in  sight  of  the  depot  When 
I  had  negotiated  for  our  stay  at  the  American  House  (I)  and  had  breakfast 
nearly  ready,  they  began  to  straggle  back  from  every  quarter;  each  boy 
loaded  down-— caps,  shoes^  eoat^eeves^  and  shirta  full  of  every  green  thing 
they  could  lay  hands  upon— «pplee^  ears  of  corn,  peaches,  pieces  of  pump- 
kins, eta  "  Look  at  the  Michi ^rofi  filberts  I"  cried  a  little  fellow,  running  up, 
holding  with  both  hands  upon  his  shirt  bosom,  which  was  bursting  out  with 
oconuL  Little  Mag;  (and  she  is  one  of  the  prettiest^  sweetest  little  things  you 
ever  set  eyes  upon,)  brought  in  a  "nosegay,"  which  she  insisted  upon  stick- 
ing in  my  coat — a  mallen-stock  and  corn-leaf^  twisted  with  grass  1 

Several  of  the  boys  had  had  a  swim  in  the  creek,  though  it  was  a  pretty 
cold  morning.  At  the  breakfast-table  the  question  was  discussed,  how  we 
should  spend  the  Sabbath.  Hie  boys  evidently  wanted  to  contbue  their  ex- 
plorations; but  when  asked  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  go  to  church,  there 
were  no  hands  down,  and  some  proposed  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  "  boys^ 
meeting,  too." 

The  children  had  clean  and  happy  faces,  but  no  change  of  dothes^  and 
those  they  wore  were  badly  soiled  and  ton  by  the  emigrant  passage.  Ton 
can  imagine  the  appearance  of  our  "  ragged  regiment^"  as  we  filed  into  the 
Presbyterian  church,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  school-house,)  and  appro- 
priated our  full  share  of  the  seats.  The  "natives"  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
staring,  as  they  came  to  the  door  and  filled  up  the  vacant  part  of  the  houssi 
The  pastor  was  late^  and  we  "occupied  the  time"  in  singing.  Those  sweet 
Sabbath-school  songs  never  sounded  so  sweetly  before.  Their  favorite  hymn 
was^  "  Comc^  ye  sinners^  poor  and  needy ;"  and  they  rolled  it  out  with  a 
lish.  It  was  a  touching  sights  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  were  used  quite 
freely  among  the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  people  were  informed  of  the  objeot  of  the 
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CSifldren's  Aid  Sooietj.  It  met  with  the  oorduJ  ftpprobation  of  all  present, 
and  seTeral  promised  to  take  children.  I  was  announced  to  preaeh  in  the 
afternoon,  but  on  nstoming  to  the  tarem,  I  toond  that  my  smallest  boj  had 
been  missing  since  daj-break,  and  that  he  was  last  seen  apon  the  high  bridge 
oyer  the  creek,  a  little  oat  of  the  Tillage.  So  we  spent  the  afternoon  in 
banting;  instead  of  going  to  chorch.  (Not  an  ancommon  practice  here,  by 
the  way.) 

We  doTc  in  the  creek  and  searched  through  the  woods ;  but  little  George 
(six  years  old)  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  when  the  boys  came  home  to  sup- 
per there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  their  faces,  and  they  spoke  in  softer  tones 
of  the  lost  playmate.  Bat  the  saddest  was  George's  brother,  one  year  older. 
They  were  two  orphans — all  alone  in  the  world.  Peter  stood  up  at  the  table, 
but  when  he  saw  his  brother^s  place  at  his  side  Tacant^  he  burst  out  in  un- 
controllable sobbing.  After  supper  he  seemed  to  forget  his  loss^  till  he  lay 
down  on  the  floor  at  nighty  and  there  was  the  yacant  spot  again,  and  his  little 
heart  flowed  oyer  with  grief.  Just  so  again  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning, 
and  at  breakfiMt  and  dinner. 

Monday  morning  the  boys  held  themselyes  in  readiness  to  receiye  applica* 
tions  from  the  farmers.  They  would  watch  at  all  directions^  scanning  closely 
eyery  wagon  that  came  in  sights  and  deciding  from  the  appearance  of  the 
driyer  and  the  horses,  more  often  from  the  latter,  whether  they  *'  would  go 
in  for  thai  farmer.** 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  dearth  of  boyi;  and  still  greater  of  girls^  in 
all  this  section,  and  before  night  I  had  applications  for  fifteen  of  my  child- 
ren, the  applicants  bringing  recommendations  from  their  pastor  and  the  jus- 
tice of  peace. 

niere  was  a  rivalry  among  the  boys  to  see  which  first  could  get  a  home 
in  the  country,  and  before  Saturday  they  were  all  gone.  Rct.  Mr.  O.  took 
seyeral  home  with  him ;  and  nine  of  the  smallest  I  accompanied  to  Chicago, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Townsend,  Iowa  City.  Nearly  all  the  others  found  homes  in 
Ciss  county,  and  I  had  a  dozen  applications  for  more.  A  few  of  the  boys 
are  bound  to  trades^  but  the  most  insisted  upon  being  farmers,  and  learning 
to  driye  horses,  lliey  are  to  receive  a  good  common  school  education,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  when  twenty-one.  I  have  g^at  hopes  for  the  majority 
of  them.  *'  Mag^  is  adopUd  by  a  wealthy  Christian  lisrmer.  '*  Smack,"  the 
priyateer,  from  Albany,  has  a  good  home  in  a  Quaker  settlement  The  two 
brothers^  Dick  and  Jack,  were  taken  by  an  excellent  man  and  his  son,  living 
on  adjacent  farmSb  The  German  boy  from  the  **  Lodging-House"  lives  with 
a  physician  in  D  w 

Several  of  the  boys  came  in  to  see  it%  and  tell  their  experience  in  learn- 
ing to  Urm-  One  of  them  was  sure  he  knew  how  to  milk,  and  being  ftir- 
nished  with  a  pail,  was  told  to  take  his  choice  of  the  cows  in  the  yard.  He 
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iprang  for  ft  two-year  old  steer,  cftught  him  by  the  honi%  and  etlled  for  ft 
**  line  to  mftke  him  ffttt"  None  leemed  dieoontented  but  one,  who  ran  ftway 
from  ft  tinner,  becaose  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer. 

Bat  I  matt  teU  yoa  of  the  loet  boy.  No  tidings  were  heard  of  him  up  to 
Monday  noon,  when  the  eitizens  rallied  and  seoured  the  woods  for  miles 
aronnd;  bat  the  search  was  fruitless,  and  Peter  lay  down  that  night  sobbing; 
and  with  his  arms  stretehed  oat^  jost  as  he  used  to  throw  them  round  his 
brother. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  man  knocked  at  the  door,  and  cried  out^  "Here  is  the 
lost  boy  1"  Peter  heard  him,  and  the  two  brothers  met  on  the  steirs,  and 
before  we  could  ask  where  he  hod  been,  Peter  had  George  in  his  place  by 
his  side  on  the  floor.   They  have  gone  to  live  together  in  Iowa. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  experiment  of  sending  children  West  is  a  very 
happy  one,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  places  enough  with  good  families  in  Mi- 
chigan, Illinois^  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  to  gire  every  poor  boy  and  girl  in  New 
York  a  permanent  home.  Hie  only  difficulty  is  to  bring  the  children  to  the 
homes. 

E.  P.  Sure. 

TBI  HALF-STABVID  OiaXAN  BOT. 

During  the  worst  time  of  last  winter,  a  wretehed,  homeless  German  boy, 
about  15  or  16,  was  brought  to  us,  who  was  almost  sterved.   He  was  sent 

to  Mr.  Penn.,  where  so  many  of  our  boys  have  been  kindly  provided 

for. 

M  ,  AveuBV  16th,  1800. 

Dmt  Blr:^WlUk  joj  I  reotlTsd  joar  l«ttw,  sod  wis  giaA  to  les  joa  srt  weH.  This  sort  of 
aeoldlDg  joa  givo  mo  I  dsn  mj  I  doaorro  voiy  bid,  tat  it  wis  nothing  but  IssIbom  thst  kept 
mo  from  writtng.  I  got  hero  so  luy,  spooiillj  in  writing,  thit  Idld  not  tond  bat  two  letton 
to  mj  psnntB  since  I  laft  New  York.  In  working  boors  I  try  to  do  mj  best,  bnt  after  thom 
sU  I  want  1ft  to  sit  down  and  read  a  book,  and  do  araiethlng  of  that  aort,  and  go  to  bed  in  good 

aeaaon.  lir.  Henry  J  told  70a  that  Mr.  F  wanted  me  to  learn  the  tanner^  trade, 

bnt  arrlred  here  be  ftmnd  that  I  was  not  itontenoiigb,  therefore  his  aon,  who  haa  a  ahoe  Shop, 
ofbred  to  lean  me  the  ahoe  trade,  and  I  took  the  opportnnitj.  I  go  every  Snndaj  to  meet- 
ing and  Snndaj  School,  and  tvy  to  do  mj  beet  to  win  Che  tore  of  Ood  and  men.  I  am  trying 
to  Improve  aome  in  my  boslnesi^  and  111  aoon  know  bow  to  make  a  boot  Time  alipa  away 
BO  pleasant  thst  moaths  pass  before  I  am  aware  of  it  In  my  leaaore  honra  I  atndy  the  Kng- 
lish  langnage,  and  I  think  that  I  raooeed  a  Uttle.  The  way  I  try  it  ia:  Whererer  I  aee  a 
poem  lit,  I  learn  it,  and  then  I  oopy  it  from  my  bead.  Thia  donot  I  eompare  it  with  the 
original,  and  wherever  ia  any  fhnlt  I  alter.  One  of  them  la  my  fovorite^  beeaoae  it  Is  veiy 
nsefol,  speeiaUy  for  thoae  yontha  that  waan*t  taogbt  the  holy  pntpoae  for  which  Ood  aent 
them  to  thlB  world,  therefore  1*11  aend  a  oopy  of  it  to  Che  newaboya,  and  ask  the  foTor  of  Ifr. 
Tracy  to  read  it  to  them.  I  moat  dose  for  tUa  time,  for  I  am  Tsry  bosy  this  week.  Nest 
time  I  write,  I  will  write  something  sbont  Mr.  JsMp,  Mr.  Pardee,  and  4th  Jnly.  My  b«t 
respecti  to  Mr.  Braee  and  Mr.  T^acy ;  my  lore  to  Jamss  sod  sll  the  newriwya 

Toms  truly, 

M.«. 
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Hm  CftDmriBg  b  Hm  FMm  tndoMd  lij  the  poor  boj: 


WHAT  I  LIT!  FOB. 


I  ]|f«  Ibr  fbott  wbo  lof«  BM^ 
Whott  hMili  IN  klad  and  tnw  i 

VortlM  hmrmk  fbaftnnllM  abm  bm^ 
Aad  mm     iplitt  too: 


Fte  Um  tMk  bj  Qod  aiilffa«d  BM ; 
For  tiM  bright  hopw  lift  behind  BM^ 
And  tbo  good  thiU  I  oiB  4a 


m. 

Ittf^tohoMooauBukB 
WtthanthatltdlTliM; 
To  M  th«M  li  A  anloB 

Twin  Kitefo**  hoBft  and  BBlBo 
To  profit  bjaOlotlon, 

nfloldiorflelifla, 


And  AiUl  tMh  gnad  dMiiPk 


I  ltw9  to  lovB  Ikttt  rtofy* 
Wbo^  nflM  fbr  B^  idco ; 

Tb  OBioJito  thdr  glovy, 
And  Mlow  Id  thdr  wBko  s 

B»d%  poMol^  flurljri%  MgM| 

Tho  BoMo  of  all  BfH^ 

lyiMH  diodo  gowB  HIitof jli  pg^gg^ 
And  11aBa%  paat  tobuBo  makou 


IT. 

IllTBtohalllbatMBHB 
By  I^Mtad  BitBdt  Ibwioldy 

WhaB  BMB  ahall  Uto  bj  naaoB, 
ABdBotaloBobjgold; 

WhOB  BMB  to  BMB  BBitad, 

ABd  ovoiy  wioBg  thing  ri^tad, 
Iho  wholo  worid  ahdl  bo  Mghtad 
AaldiBWMorold. 


I  Bfo  Ibr  thoaa  who  loTO  BM| 

For  thoaa  who  kBOW  bm  tna^ 
For  tho  hacw  that  Ballaa  aboTO  BB% 

ABdswdtiB^aplrlttoo. 
Fte  tho  enao  that  laaka  aMBBOi^ 
Fte  tho  wn^  that  BaodixoaMaBaa 
For  tho  IMno  iB  tho  dialBBoab 
ABdthogoodthatlaanda 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO  THX 


J.  H.  IL,  CI«T6Und,  0.  for  Indiu- 

trlal  School,  1  00 

Mn.  W.  A.  BnoDoor,  rDoutlon),  60  00 

Da     (Anond  BQb»criptlon\  10  00 

M.deSaha,  per  MiM  Moor*.  86  00 

MisBJnUftBMkiium,  60 
LmUm'  ladnatrUJ  M»tj  of  CoDg. 

CtuniL  In  Btrmlagham,  00 
CMh,  — , 

Bono  littU  ehfldnn,  9  60 
Sliaboth  D.  KlrkJjmd,  Nwth- 

MDpton.  16  00 

&  P.  Bm],  PlttBfldd,  66  00 

A.  P.  10  00 
A  Fri«Di,  3  00 
A  Friend,  86 
AFftond,  86  OU 
Frpm  4  ehUdren,  per  Harriel  A. 

Wblte^  WeetboKs  1  00 
90  00 

Chariee  Bailer,  (Belanoe  of  Bube- 

eHpdoB),  86  nO 

X.  J.  WoobfT,  Aatoila  100  00 
&  BL  Blake,  CttntoD,  M.  from 

her  BundjiT  achool  deae,  8  60 

Beat  WlDdaor  HUl  Bandar  acbool,  7  00 

M.  LiTlBgaton,  (Ibod,  Ac.,)  86  00 

M.  BtarrTBoeklbtd, llL,  86  00 

Children  of  Eaopoa,  3  00 

B.  Phflnlz,  Harfein,  3  00 
J.  H.  Clarendon  Hotel  8  00 
Oootrlbatlon  of  Toang  ladiea  of 

Bplnfler  Inatiinte,  10  00 

Frum  aflrleitd  In  the ooontiT,  10  00 
J.  A.  Claric,  Union  Cltj,  Miebigan, 

Ibribod,  84  00 

G.  &  Woodhall,  8  00 

Wm.  llackay,  16  00 

Friend  In  Maan,  8  00 
Bondur  Mhool  in  Haogataek,  per 

e.  Bpeneer,  10  00 

AFilend.  86 
J.  A.  Claik,Uniein  Cltjr,  MtehlfaB, 
^(tood).                        ^16  00 

Mr.  lllzwhfeld,  (NewaboTal  86  00 

Mfe  Walter  Bm^aiibrd,  18  00 


Lewia  M.  Batheiford,  (annnal  aob- 

aeripUonX  16  00 

Oaih,  60  00 

Joeepb  Bam  peon,  86  00 

Daniel  Btlmaon.  60  00 

Meater  David  0.  Demareet,  5  00 

Foand  in  box,  10 

Children  of  a  friend,  8  00 
Bondaj  aebool  of  FIrat  Gong.  Ch., 

Waterborr,  Conn,   (per  Mr. 

Mitchell),  40  00 

A  friend,  per  Mia.  Xdwarda,  1  00 
Loring  Brewster,  Plattakill,  Clater 

CoT  100 
Mra.  Cbaa.  Darlea,  FiahUIl  Landing,  16  00 
Amatenr  Concert  at  Btnyreaant  In- 

atttate,  on  Feb  7th,  ft>r  Indnatrial 

Bchoula,  886  04 

Bar.  L.  B.  Hart  (KewaboTa),  8  00 

A  ladT,  per  O.  0.  KiniL  do.  10  00 
X.FoIleh,  per  B.  &  Korria,  Wiae- 

lantl  MIoliigan,  I  00 

Willaid  WooITDoMtionX  60 

B.Jewett  Amhent,MaaB^  100 
Dr.  Kllett,  tor  poor  fluniUT,  in  8«th 

•treet,  5  00 

Chariee  Batler,  per  Mm  Band,  do^  8  00 

Caah,     do,  8  00 

Da.  40  00 

Da  for  poor  ftmfly,  8  00 

A  friend  for  poor  IbaOj,  1  00 

Cadi,  1  00 

A  friend  tor  poor  findlT,  10  00 

Da      ^  1  00 

Da       I>a  3  00 

Da  Da  8  00 
Bann,  Brotheit  A  Ca,  from  Book- 

aeRera*  Trade  Sale,  86  18 

Q  D.,  tor  poor  tomli  j,  8  00 

Aladj.da  6  00 

"Charlie."  5  00 

Miaa  Bmilj  Bmolda,  60 

Cteh,  8  60 

Cath,  1  00 

Chaaa,  6  00 

PirI>r.Ckem,  10  00 
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soo 

1  00 
9  00 
000 

10  00 
4  00 
10  00 
88 
10  00 
86  00 
6  00 
60 
8  00 
6  00 
6  00 
SOO 
1  00 
6  00 
6  tO 
90  00 


Mil  d«  IriiTuidt  p«  JL  I^ 
OMia  from  ni«JMl. 
IV.  AbtKrtiACkH, 

Cub, 

Cbtldna  of 
For  Kut  BiT«r 

F.  H.  CUrk, 

J,  8.. 

g.  P.  Hoplcln«^,  Willi  fiTDAt^wQ,  Mm.,  8  00 
Frtenj  fi>r  F.jl.'^l  Kuer  luduALfUl 

School,  10  00 

K.  l\irti<mimtb,  :S  IJ..  6  00 
TTftntitfth       Gang  Cbarcb,  per 

W.  tVwltir.  S9  89 
HLydraavliifl  ConVr  Cbozoh,  par 

KoT.     F  BmIIL  10  00 

Chu.  J^waltk,  AMtmklMWm^  9  00 

Cons  wall,                    "  3  00 

Wllilun  BndMif  90  00 

W  S.  ai1mu^  60  00 

0$th  la  iHix,  lO 

Hn  QfDwHi^ftiehoal,  10  00 
&  Llvlnjcitdn  Klo^  TnmreT  of 

FirUeaPi  Ward  KsUtf  AtM  /  81  00 
F«r  M.  1 .  liewiii^  wU«at|ait  In  0r. 

KT*jbVaCbiipeli,  T9  00 

On-oti  I>,  Munn  95  00 

'4          rlL.rLi.i.'.  8  87 

Kill [|  Ilk  lk>L'ILlllAD.  60 

IX  K  A  1  .  8  00 
p.     B      K.  J.  G.  ^  nUitQni 

liiiCOkJl.li,  r,..,  UL,  90  00 

Ctto*  W.  1  Leld,  86  00 

jubn  FftUnn.  6  00 

For  Mu'.mrHt  H,,  S  00 

Kph.  U.  EtwuOn,  Afidovt^r,  6  00 

Gbb  In  bux«  06 
Jbt.  Mita.  SoeLitr  of  Conr.  Clmnih, 

M^ur  91  80 

Mr.  Lf^Lledc,  6  UO 

Job  II  Dvpof^  p«r  E  J.  Hovlaod,  7  00 

lUrtrn,  90  iN) 

A  fti«Dd,  per  J,  U  Uwn,  10  00 

K  LL  MlntuTDf  loo  1 0 

Mm  C  L.  &[i*CkaitT,  100  00 

JiibD  Diivid  Wulld,  96  00 
C}m  W  I^Ull^  BtlLfftOD  Bp^  Baro- 

toei  OoLi  10  00 

Mr.  ll«ldMi,  DtlnjJt,  MkblfUL,  1  00 

1^  L.  ViTQmht  10  00 


war.'  s'lv  N  Y.  1  00 

Mr-  <.  liJi     King.  8  00 

Kri'Jicatt,  *)r.,  BOAlOU,  96  00 

3r1r,  ^^Jol^^N*^  96  00 

AVi^;fc[)m  MukifT  10  00 

J^^ul(;  W.  Blairi.  80  00 

t  buarcri       Ejujpiif,  8  00 

M  LU-1i>ij:'^u-iii.  9<»  00 

llL-nrj  yiiijriH;,  f^er  Mr.  TnnvbMdfBt  96  00 

Mr*,  I.  old-- CI.  ■  6  00 

t>o.      !>'.       (^ubHTqMHtik  6  00 

^3ij^  Carolina  tViK,                  _  100 

Mr*  Gta  N  M1]3ef.  10  00 
Ed  tf»r      1  H  u      B ArtJttt ,  0!i  rci, 

>j  i,n ,  1  00 
Henry  F,  Spkulding,  jjer  M.  T* 

m^^Mu  96  00 

KktiftTil^,  llftinht           do,  96  UO 

WlijH-jd  G.  lJuiit  d[  C^x,  do.  10  00 

Thomi*  Dale,  do  10  00 
R  W.  Pydcr  from  Lion^r  Sabbftlb 

Scbwl,  ICtlimuixp.  UfolLl«iD»  8  00 

(\  U.  11  una,  pal-  C  C,  Tmm  ^ 

Alfffld  E  BpKh,  do.  10  00 

Jiwith  Rich.       do.  10  00 

Tfit»),ioT(.  W.  McCurd^p^  10  00 

Foll<>s**  i  i  o  ,  do.  10  00 

HeiilLi     Chj.  do.  60  00 

DomrnuA  A  NUoti,  flo.  10  UO 

€**]>  from  W  ]  I  nitnfton,  1  00 

J,  U  title,          J,  Uowliusd.  95  00 

Mt^*  Lt  tfctt*.  ptr  J  L  Maar.u,  10  00 

^  9  00 
M  r.-< ,  I  [ ..'  I  f-  [1  S  r.  ij  y    Sill  L  pt  r  M  r.  11  y  il  SilO  00 

E.  KaiJ[.h.^  pLfid  CiitiitiiU'K^.  96  00 

A.  J.  illljirriflf^ri,  pt»r  C  C.  Ttbc?,  86  00 
Jirn^iiiijiM  ll^ikfr,  d(^  di:^'  9  00 
Mn  liDgtiTs  jwr  N.  A.  IJyde,  10  00 
6,  \.  biKdg^,  pvr  J.  Gerry,  16  00 
A  Mvml  do.  10  00 
M.  W,  I).,  do.  6  UO 
E.  II.  L  £  Co.,         do.  6  00 

B  K„                da.  8  lO 

C.  S^w.rts,     .         i8k  1  00 

CViL  in  a  6  00 

<  Xiih,  iooo 

Ci.^'sSy,  Tfof ,  5  00 

■V  <  >.  ti.,  pr  Mr,  6  tO 

rimily,  tWun  P*.,  1  00 

A  frlirid  [.f^r      A  Ht4A  16  UO 

ti.  H.  Gr|i>Mr^ll      do.  10  00 

J.  W.  PI. ill! do.  10  00 

Mrs  Budit,  1  UO 

CA,-h  U'li  hoc,  6  00 
lULi;  arid  hii  ifM«r,  ffawtom  Oor« 

Ma«s^,  9  00 

<::^*U,  H't  E.  J.  8  00 

€tjFult?9  Uay,  |0  00 

A  mH4i,  6  00 

J.  £>.  D.,  5  00 

B.  F.  r.  for  po.,if  ^^-Mtnon,  E>»!ily 
Ti;neA.  9  00 

W.  W  W  .  90  00 

a  R  M  ilvans,  por  E  J.  Genr*  6  UO 

^  A^-iK                      dot  9  00 

Brultli,  p«  E  J,  Gf?rry,  1  (jO 

Guii.  da  90 
Ai^iiite|leo^pwJlitXiS«iM 
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TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICEllS 

or  THl 


JOHK  L.  MASOX. 


J.  XABL  WILLIAMS. 


a  L.  BRACE. 


Mi^Q0btJo<9irf«il858.       Ikrm^Qgleet^afbrtMm,  nm^(y«ft»€^plr«tel86a. 


GEO.  BIRD, 

b.j.how£'akd, 

W.  0.  OILKAK, 
d^.  ELLIOT, 
J.  Ii.  PHELPS,  II.D., 


0.  W.  FIELD, 
W.  0.  RUSSELL, 

M.  T.  HEwrr, 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
A,  a  HEWITT, 


JOHN  L.  MA80X, 
A.  RUSSELL, 
A.  EATON, 
W.  L.  KINO, 
0.  L.  BRACE. 


canucT. 


K.  J.  OERRY, 

KBIIEMER, 

J.P.BURDICK, 

J.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Bobnerlptloiia  will  b«  gUdI j  recclTtd  b/  th«  TrtMortr,  J.  E.  Wiuuio,  la  th*  ir«tro 
poXIiftD  Bank,  bj  •Ither  of  tb«  abore  Tk>ttst«M,  or  b/  tbe  SecitUrj  at  tbe  offic«. 

DottAtlom  of  Ootblog,  Shoot,  Stocking*,  fre.,  aremoch  actded,  And  bmj  bo  tent  to  the  Offieo, 
No.  11  Clinton  Hall.  Aitor  Placo. 

Old  nothing  win  bo  callod  for,  If  tLt  address  be  tent  to  tho  Ofllce. 


FOUllTll  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  TBI 

CHILDEEFS  AID  SOCIETY. 


Ih  the  prominent  and  fearful  appearance  of*  crime  at  the  pre- 
Mat  time — tke  murders,  the  garotting,  the  robberj  and  theft— ^ 
it  might  seem  that  societies  such  as  ours  had  failed  of  their  ef- 
fect. If  we  have  set  ourselves  to  train  the  little  vagabond,  to 
feed  and  educate  the  poor  street-child,  to  give  a  moral  and 
christian  home  to  the  young  vagrant  lad  or  to  the  houseless  girl, 
•ad  have  indeed  done  this  to  thousands  of  children,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  just  this  very  class,  half  grown  to  maturity,  are  in- 
festing our  retired  streets,  attacking  the  unwary  stranger  or 
dtizen,  robbing  houses,  injuring  the  value  of  property  and  af- 
fecting the  fame  of  our  city  through  the  whole  land  ? 

We  answer  that  the  immense  class,  of  which  those  interested 
in  the  subject  have  been  warning  the  public  so  long,  have  now 
grown  to  an  age  in  whicli  they  can  make  themselves  felt  by  the 
city. 

Nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Matsell  brought  forth  his  terrible  sta- 
tistics, showing  a  multitude  of  10,000  vagrant  and  roving  chil- 
dren, either  begging  or  engaged  in  criminal  practices.  They 
were  considered  to  be  exaggerated  estimates,  or  colored  by  the 
habits  of  an  official  accustomed  to  the  worst  side  of  city  life. 

In  our  first  appeal  to  the  public,  four  years  since,  it  was  said : 

"These  boys  and  girb,  it  shoald  be  remembered,  will  soon  form  the  great 
lower  class  of  our  city.  They  will  influence  elections ;  they  may  shape  the 
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poli^  of  the  city ;  they  will  assuredly,  if  unreclaimed,  poison  society  all  around 
them.  They  will  help  to  form  the  great  multitude  of  robbers,  thicm  and 
Tagrants,  who  are  now  such  a  burden  on  the  h&w  respccting  community.*' 

Many,  without  believing  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  evil,  were 
alarmed  and  came  forward  to  the  aid  of  these  movements  for 
care  and  reform.  Still  the  great  mass  of  the  people  looked  on 
enterprises,  like  those  of  our  own  Society,  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum, 
tihe  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry,  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, as  humane  and  eleemosynary  works,  which  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, indeed,  but  which  were  by  no  means  vitally  necessary 
to  the  well-being  and  safety  of  our  community.  They  were 
thought  to  be  praiseworthy  efforts  of  a  sympathetic  charity,  but 
not  at  all  settled  systems  of  cure  for  great  evils,  as  important 
and  indeed  as  indispensable  as  the  influence  of  our  common 
schools  and  our  churches.  It  was  difficult  to  malce  the  rich  and 
fortunate  feel  that  even  their  wealth  was  insecure  with  such  a 
large  "  dangerous  class  "  beneath  them  ;  it  was  still  more  diffi- 
enlt  to  convince  them  that  their  prosperity  laid  on  them  an 
abiding  and  unavoidable  duty,  so  much  the  more,  to  aid  and 
help  raise  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  With  the  classes  of  mode- 
rate means,  and  the  people  of  religious  principle,  there  had  come 
to  be  such  a  routine  of  beneficence,  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
fiisten  upon  them  their  new  duty  arising  from  new  circumstances. 

The  persons  here  to  be  aided  and  christianized  were  not  pagans 
and  heathen,  in  lands  where  the  very  difficulties  made  the  work 
heroic,  and  where  the  associations  of  thousands  of  years  of  his- 
tory threw  a  romantic  and  factitious  interest  about  the  labors. 
There  were  here  no  systematic  and  powerful  organizations,  con- 
nected by  ties  of  long  custom  with  the  churches,  whose  support 
had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  first  efforts  of  religious  duty 
and  the  tenderest  religious  feelings. 

The  work  was  new,  unknown,  happily  in  this  country  untried 
on  any  great  scale.  The  class  to  be  aided  was  one  at  our  elbows 
each  day — filtliy,  disagreeable,  ungovernable  creatures,  pagans 
and  heathen,  suffering  under  the  worst  vices  of  civilization. 

With  all  these  dilBcultics,  much  has  been  done  in  this  city. 
Every  class  has  given  something  of  its  money  and  its  labor  to 
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ud  in  tlic  gi*cat  work  of  elevating  and  reforming  tlic  lowest  poor. 
The  Police  and  the  authorities  of  the  city  have  been  equally 
friendly.  The  religious  portion  of  the  community  has  especially 
shown  that  it  feels  those  strong  fresh  principles,  so  clearly  ut- 
tered in  the  morning  of  Christianity,  of  duty  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  criminal.  We  would  always  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  results  accomplished. 

But  with  all  this,  the  work  is  small,  compared  with  the  evil. 
It  has  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  whole  community — its  sense  of 
duty  and  religious  obligation,  at  all,  as  the  extent  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  wrongs  and  crimes  to  be  corrected  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  In  the  mean  time,  that  multitude  of  young  vagrants, 
idlers,  homeless  and  truant  children,  of  heathen  boys  and  girls 
of  whom  our  early  statistics  so  often  and  so  warningly  spoke, 
have  come  to  more  mature  years. 

And  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  result  ?  Why  should 
the  street  rat,''  as  the  police  call  him — the  boy,  whose  home  in 
Bweet  childhood  was  a  box,  or  a  deserted  cellar,  whose  food 
were  crumbs  begged  or  bread  stolen,  whose  influences  of  edu- 
cation were  kicks  and  cuffs,  curses,  neglect,  destitution  and 
cold,  who  never  had  a  friend,  who  never  heard  of  duty  either  to 
society  or  to  God — ^why  should  he  feel  himself  under  any  of  the 
restraints  of  civilization  or  of  Christianity  ?  Why  should  he 
be  anything  but  a  garrotter  and  thief? 

Or  the  girl  who  has  been  taught  by  a  drunken  mother  to 
steal  the  food  the  woman  would  not  earn ;  who  in  rags  and 
dirt,  peddles  her  petty  wares  in  brothels  and  rum  shops,  who 
never  hears  accents  of  kindness  except  from  the  lips  of  harlots 
and  drunken  sailors,  and  the  victims  of  debauchery — ^why  should 
she  end  anywhere  but  in  the  lonely  wai'd  of  the  convict's  hos- 
pital? 

Is  not  this  crop  of  thieves  and  burglar?,  of  shoulder-hitters 
and  short-boys,  of  prostitutes  and  vagrants,  of  garrotters  and 
murderers,  the  very  fruit  to  be  expected  from  this  seed  so  long 
being  sown?  What  cIfc  was  to  be  looked  for?  Society 
hurried  on  selfishly  for  its  wealth,  and  left  this  vast  class 
in  its  misery  and  temptation.    Now  these  children  arise 
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and  wrest  back  with  bloody  and  criminal  hands,  what  the 
world  were  too  careless  or  too  selfish  to  give.  The  worldliness 
of  the  rich,  the  indifference  of  all  classes  to  the  poor,  will  al- 
ways be  avenged.  Society  must  act  on  the  highest  principles, 
or  its  punishment  incessantly  comes  within  itself.  The  neglect 
of  the  poor  and  tempted  and  criminal  is  fearfully  repaid. 

To  show  how  little,  with  all  the  efforts  put  forth,  is  being 
done  in  the  city  for  this  class,  compared  with  their  extent,  take 
the  statistics  of  one  year  of  most  of  our  prominent  institutions 
of  Reform. 

In  the  House  of  Befuge  there  were  received  during  the  past  year,  the  Mow- 
ing children  from  the  city : 


From  the  N.  Y.  Police  61 

0         Seasions,  44 

Governors  Alma  Hoose,  7 

  112 

In  the  Javenile  Asylum,  have  been  sent  to  places  from  Hoose 

of  Reception,  64 

From  the  Asylum,  .      .     '  260 

 324 

From  the  Five  Points*  House  of  Industry  have  been  sent  628 
persons  to  the  country,  of  whom  Mr.  Pease  estimates  that  the 
children  were  about   314 

From  the  Home  of  the  Friendly  were  "  dismissed  to  perma- 
nent homes,"  of  children,  208 

The  Ladies'  Home  Mission  SocIety,   270 

The  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  28 

The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,   21 

The  Ahns  House  have  indenture,  281 

And  out  on  trial,  330 

 611 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  have  scut  to  places,  besides  adults. 

Children,  636 


Total  number,  so  far  as  known,  of  destitute  children  scut  to 
places  during  the  year,  by  various  City  Institutions,,     .  2,524 
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SCHOOLS   OP  CHARITY. 

School  on  Randall's  Islana,   654 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum   295 

Orphan's  Home,   67 

Orphan  Asylnm,   184 

Half  Orphan,  (abont)   190 

Home  of  Friendless,   SOO 

Fife  Points,   315 

Ladies  Home  Misnon,  Five  Points,   313 

House  of  Befosre,   858 

Jmnenile  Asylum,   669 

Schools  of  Children's  Aid  Sodety,  1,176 

WDson  School,   490 

Home  of  Industry,  (West  16th  Street,)      ....  200 

Other  Industrial  Schools, .    130 


5,831 

Oat  of  an  the  tens  of  thousands  of  destitute  ohfldren  in  New  York,  only 
some  2,600  prorided  with  homes,  and  perhaps  5,800  under  education  I 

Li  fheso  estimates  .we  do  not  include  the  merely  eleemosy- 
nary efforts.  One  thing  is  more  and  more  impressed  on  our 
minds  as  this  labor  continnes — ^that  is — ^that  for  the  permanent 
enre  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  city,  mere  charity,  the  giving 
of  food  and  shelter  and  clothing  is  of  little  account.  It  belongs 
to  the  duties  of  humanity — ^it  is  a  part  of  mercy  and  compassion, 
never  to  be  laid  aside ;  but  as  a  permanent,  thorough  philoso- 
phic means  of  remedy,  which  shall  prevent  and  remove  moral 
evils,  and  to  which  the  energies  of  the  strongest  intellects  and 
most  elevated  characters  may  worthily  devote  themselves,  it  is 
not  to  be  highly  estimated.  The  only  operations  or  branches 
of  charity  worthy  to  be  considered  in  this  relation,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  Education^  the  Employment,  or  the  permanent 
Change  of  Character  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  In  other  words, 
whatever  permanently  affects  Character  is  the  important  con- 
sideration. 

With  reference  to  our  peculiar  work  the  p»tst  year,  it  has  di- 
vided itself,  as  hitherto,  into  the  three  brnnclics  of  Education,  the 
Prmding  of  labor  and  the  Placing  of  children  in  good  homes. 
This  latter  wc  still  regard  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  out 
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enterprises.  The  year  past  has  been  peculiarly  valuable  in  fur- 
nishing to  us  proofs  which  only  time  could  furnish,  of  tlie  work- 
ing of  this  branch  of  our  labor.  Two  or  more  letters  have 
been  written  to  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  and  odd  chil- 
dren, whose  addresses  are  yet  known,  and  the  replies  of  those 
received,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  been  the  most  en- 
couraging and  hopeful. 

This  correspondence,  of  which  we  publish  a  portion  in  the 
Appendix,  shows  what  simple  kindness  can  do  for  the  outcast. 
The  poor  vagabond  boy,  or  the  child  whom  misfortune  has 
made  wretched  and  homeless,  goes  to  a  quiet  country  home. 
He  is  not  under  a  system ;  he  is  not  put  up  by  name  as  a  va- 
grant ;  he  is  not  mingling  with  others  who  are  as  miserable, 
and  perhaps  more  unprincipled  than  himself.  He  does  not  feel 
himself  the  member  of  an  Asylum,  where  at  the  best,  with  the 
kindest  ofiScers,  the  care  can  only  be  general  and  public.  He 
is  one  of  a  little  Christian  family.  He  sits  at  the  same  table 
wifli  the  farmer's  family,  and  goes  to  school  with  his  children  ; 
his  habits  are  closely  watched  by  them,  and  he  watches  theirs. 
He  hears  the  Morning  Prayer ;  he  reads  the  "  sweet  story  of  old" 
with  his  little  companions ;  he  learns  what  tliey  think  to  bo 
proper  and  right.  Perhaps,  as  we  so  often  hear  from  our  let- 
ters, the  poor  lad  remembering  the  dirty  cellars,  and  the  alleys 
piled  with  garbage  and  the  filthy  holes  of  the  great  city,  won- 
ders with  delight  at  the  orchards  and  the  lilacs  and  the  green 
griLSS  and  the  pure  air  of  his  new  home.  Soon,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Love  begins  to  encircle  the  little  cast-away, 
and  he  feels  at  length,  there  is  somebody  in  the  world  who 
<5ares  for  him.  What  wonder,  if  sometimes  the  soul  of  the 
young  vagrant  in  this  new  atmosphere,  as  plants  under  spring 
Bun-light,  blossoms  forth  suddenly  with  such  fair  flowers  as  w^e 
do  not  see  spring  at  once  in  other  classes  of  life.  Some  of  our 
letters  seem  truly  to  point  to  this ;  letters  so  personal  that  wo 
are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  them. 

Of  course,  all  who  are  familiar  with  this  class  of  children, 
well  know  that  there  arc  a  proportion  who  arecouDrmed  in  bad 
habits.   We  believe  this  proportion  to  be  small. 
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There  arc  many  more  who  run  away,  or  with  tho  fickleness 
peculiar  to  the  class,  change  their  places  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Still  even  of  these,  in  the  words  of  an  esteemed  friend 
of  the  Society  in  Northampton,  who  has  already  saved  not  a 
few  himself,  "  Wliaf  then?  This  short  training  may  be  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community ;  it 
may  save  the  former  from  a  life  of  crime  and  utter  destruction, 
and  tho  latter  from  his  depredations,  and  tho  expense  of  his 
conviction  and  punishment." 

Oar  feeling  is  strengthened  of  lato  of  the  importance  of 
doscly  watching  over  these  children,  after  they  leave  our  hands. 
Letters  are  not  enough.  We  endeavor  to  take  the  closest  pro- 
caations  in  regard  to  the  character  of  persons  applying ;  bjit 
references  are  often  given  by  clergymen  or  magistrates  with  too 
little  care.  It  is  our  hope  now  to  have  a  permanent  agent  to 
trarel  through  many  portions  of  the  country,  and  personally 
satisfy  himself  of  the  condition  of  the  children.  Yet  our  great 
trust  must  be  in  the  humane  and  Christian  public.  Every  maa 
with  the  least  feeling  of  compassion,  should  consider  himself  a 
guardian  to  one  of  these  poor  little  homeless  creatures,  where- 
erer  he  may  know  of  it.  If  petty  tyranny,  or  heartless'neglect, 
or  cruel  usage  is  injuring  the  little  unbefriended  orphan,  he 
should  himself  inform  the  Society  of  it.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  our  own  experience  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
children  we  have  sent  is  thus  far,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  the  most  patient  and  generous  kindness  ;  a  kindness 
which  has  suffered  long  and  borne  with  innumerable  bad  habits, 
even  in  some  cases  with  base  ingratitude  and  crime,  for  the 
sake  of  the  duty  to  the  little  friendless  one. 

The  Trustees  would  suggest  to  parties  in  the  country,  the  for- 
mation of  branch  societies,  which  shall  be  organized  for'  tho 
purpose  of  taking  children  from  our  Association,  and  of  looking 
after  tho  condition  of  those  who  have  already  been  sent.. 

This  branch  of  our  labors — the  sending  children  to  the  coun- 
try—is probably  destined  to  be  the  most  permanent  and  useful 
of  our  enterprises,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  arrang- 
ed on  a  secure  basis.   So  far  as  this  Board  are  aware,  it  has 
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not  been  attempted  anyw)iere  in  this  country,  on  fio  large  a 
scale  as  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  In  the  European  Re- 
formatory Institutions,  the  plan  is  necessarily  adopted  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  as  emigration  must  usually  be  to  distant  countries 
and  is  therefore  burdensome  in  expense.  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  the  only  countries  that  have  carried  out  the  system  of  pla- 
cing destitute  and  criminal  children  in  families,  rather  than  in 
Institutions — ^and  with  the  same  happy  effects  as  have  been  seen 
here. 


OHILDREN  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  2,743 ;  during  the  last  year : 


Boys,  . 
GSrIs, 
Men,  • 

Total, 


872 
265 
64 
41 


The  following  Schedule  mil  show  the  numbers  sent  to  each  States  md 
during  each  months  together  with  the  Jfationality. 


8 

New  Hampshire. 

4 

8 

Kasstehutetts. . . 

88 

CoDoectieut. . . . 

61 

Inititutions..*.. 

81 

128 

Long  Island .  •  •  • 

85 

60 

PennsjiTania . . 

48 

4 

2 

1 

64 

80 

24 

8 

2 

18 

Other  Places.... 

84 

180 

1856. 
February.. 
March  •  •  •. 

Aprfl  

May...... 

June  

July  

August... 
September. 
October . • . 
NoTerober. 
December. 


1857. 
January . . 
February. , 


15 
106 
87 
104 
21 
79 
86 
88 
43. 
84 
68 


50 
21 


American  bom 
Oerman.... 

Irish  

English. . . . 

Scotch  

Welsh  

Prussian.... 
Bararian... 
French .... 

Colored  

Unknown.. 


2591 
144 
141 
89 

28: 

1 

1^ 
5 

2 
105 


Parents  llTing 
Mother  " 
Father 
Orphans.. . . 
ITnkn*n  pVtge 


Men.... 
Women . 


180 
126 
64 
120 
188 

687 


64 

41 


742 
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It  is  difBoult  for  dry  numbers  to  convey  the  moaning,  wlitn  it 
is  said  that  some  six  liundrcd  of  these  children  have  been  sent 
away  to  the  country.  But  what  volumes  of  misfortune  are  con- 
densed in  those  little  figures !  How  much  poverty,  how  much 
drunkenness^,  how  much  neglect,  how  many  sore  temptations ; 
how  many  pleasant  young  hopes  shadowed  ;  how  niany  disap- 
pointments, bow  many  struggles,  how  many  failures ;  what 
hanger,  what  weariness,  what  suflcring,  wliat  crime  ;  what  deary 
histories  of  women  ruined,  of  capable  men  broken  by  drunken- 
ness ;  of  the  warfare  that  lasted  long,  for  the  children's  sake, 
with  poverty  and  destitution,  and  loneliness,  until  defeat  came 
m  death  ;  how  much  of  all  this  sorrow  and  crime  before  even 
a  hundred  such  children  are  gathered  up  by  strangers  to  place 
them  in  distant  homes  I  Bemember  this,  ye  who  take  the  wan- 
derers to  warm  firesides  this  winter.  Remember  it,  ye  who 
Bee  the  little  procession,  hastening  to  the  land  of  hope  in  tho 
West  I  They  are  emigrations  of  sorrows  and  pains  into  what 
we  hope  will  change  them  to  blessings. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  six  connected  with  the  Society,  containing 
an  aggregate  number  of  pupils  through  the  year  of  1066. 


This  school  (at  No.  22  Oliver  St.,)  has  had  during  tiib  year; 
260  pupils  :  22  have  been  sent  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Qebry  to  homes  in  the  country :  294  garments  have  been  made 
in  the  school,  and  80  pairs  of  ghoes  have  been  earned  by  the 
scholars.  The  house  so  liberally  furnished  by  Mr.  Moses  II. 
Obixxell,  will  no  longer  be  retained,  but  we  understand  that 
ibis  gentleman  witli  the  same  munificence  offers  ailother  in  the 
quarter.   Expenses,  $1480,  79.    The  officers  are 

Urs.  ELTi«nA  Feck,  Fint  Directress.  I  Mrs.  L.  S.  Uatex,  77iir<f  Directress. 
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THE   GERMAN  SCHOOL. — 14  AVENUE  C. 

Number  of  pupils,  162 ;  sent  to  places,  2G  ;  sent  to  public 
schools,  90  ;  whole  number  of  dinners  given,  10,013  ;  cost  of 
provisions,  $250,94  ;  annual  expenses,  $1699,11. 

OrPICtf E8 

Mrs.  J.  S.  GiBBOKs,  First  Directrest.  Mrs.  O.  L.  Scrctlbb,  Cor.  See. 
Mb8.  F.  Lewis,  Second  **  Miss  Gardner,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  S.  Osgood,  Tliird  Mrs.  B.  P.  Jemks,  Treasurer. 


HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL. — 254  WEST  28TU  STREET. 

Number  of  pupils,  274 ;  sent  to  places,  19  ;  sent  to  public 
schools,  15.  Number  of  garments  distributed,  559  ;  of  which 
804  have  been  made  by  the  children.  Number  of  dinners, 
17^512.   Annual  expenses,  $1408,96. 

OPPICBRS. 

Mrs.  M.  HnxiER,  First  Directress,  1  Mrs.  Robert  Rat,  Secrdary. 
Mrs.  J.  8.  Gibbons,  Second  '*     |  Mrs.  Wx.  Akablb,  Treasurer. 

We  regret  to  state  that  this  school,  though  feeding  and  teach- 
ing its  hundreds  of  miserable  little  girls,  is  exceedingly  pressed 
for  means.  The  ladies  have  once  or  twice  felt  that  they  must 
disband  it,  but  contributions  have  come  in  and  enabled  them  to 
continue  it.  The  cause  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  main,  in  the  ig- 
norance of  the  public,  of  where  the  greatest  need  is.  People 
are  willing  to  give,  but  among  the  public  and  more  prominent 
charities  such  quiet  labors  of  love  are  overlooked  and  suffered  to 
drop.  We  trust  that  some  kind  friend  will  come  to  the  rescue 
here. 


BAST  RIVER  SCHOOL. — 40tH  STREET,  NEAR  3d  AVENUE. 

Aggregate  number  of  children,  230.  Average  attendance 
about  85. 

This  school  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  teacher,  Miss  Spratt, 
and  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  this  past  year. 
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CALVARY  CHURCH  SCHOOL. — BASEMEXT  OP  CALVARY  CHURCH. 

Whole  number  of  cliiMrcn,  about  100.  Average  attendance, 
60.  Expenses,  $570,75. 


SCHOOL  OP  THE  HOME  OP  IXDUSTRV. — 100  WEST  IGTH  STREET. 

This  School,  established  by  the  Ladies'  "  Home  of  Industry," 
at  first  only  for  the  children  of  poor  ivomen  laboring  in  the 
house,  has  been  extended  in  order  to  take  in  other  poor  children 
of  that  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  now  in  connection  with  our 
Society. 

Its  influence  is  greatly  needed  in  the  District,  near  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  streets,  and  10th  Avenue,  where  much  poverty  and 
wretchedness  prevail,  and  where  there  are  many  children,  non-at- 
tendants on  the  public  schools.   Number  now  in  attendance,  40. 


We  have  now  for  two  years  been  hoping  that  some  thorough 
enterprise  might  be  commenced  for  the  miserable  district  lying 
behind  Trinity  Church.  It  was  thought,  that  if  an  Indus- 
trial School  for  the  poor  foreign  girls  of  that  quarter,  could  be 
opened  by  the  ladies  residing  in  that  section  of  the  city,  with 
the  aid  of  our  visitors,  when  once  an  influence  had  been  gained, 
the  whole  could  be  handed  over  to  the  benevolent  laborers 
among  the  poor  of  that  church — the  expenses  of  such  a  work 
being  probably  greater  than  the  few  residing  near,  would  be 
willing  to  bear.  No  progress  however,  has  yet  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

The  only  industrial  branch  in  the  schools,  which  has  thus  fa 
succeeded,  is  the  teaching  of  sewing.  In  the  Fourth  Ward 
School,  a  class  of  some  twenty  girls  was  formed  in  binding  shoes. 
This  for  three  months,  seemed  to  go  on  extremely  well.  There 
were  4,319  pairs  of  shoes  pegged,  and  $130  earned  by  the  girls 
as  wages.  But  suddenly  a  machine  was  invented,  or  came  into 
use,  which  did  the  work  much  foster  and  much  cheaper  than  the 
girls  could  do.   Next,  weaving  cane  chair-bottoms  was  tried. 
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The  girls  were  mostly  poor  German  rag-pickers.  They  work- 
ed well,  but  the  manufacturer  paid  such  low  wogcs,  that  after 
some  months'  work  it  was  found  they  could  not  earn  as  much  as 
ihey  would  on  the  street ;  and  the  thing  was  dropped. 

It  should  be  understood  by  our  christian  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, that  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  young  girls  from 
14  to  16  years,  not  yet  corrupted,  making  their  living  in  the 
street  trades,  who  might  be  preserred  from  a  miserable  &te,  if 
there  could  be  sufficient  industrial  occupation  found  for  them, 
in  these  the  most  dangerous  years.  They  will  not  go  to  the 
country ;  they  think  themselves  too  old  for  school ;  they  are 
wild  and  ungovemed,  and  the  only  means  of  saving  them,  is  the 
opening  of  paying  trades,  which  will  bring  them  for  a  time  un- 
der the  good  influences  of  ladies,  who  might  visit  the  school. 
That  business-man  would  do  ihore  to  save  wretched  young 
creatures  from  prostitution,  by  opening  such  industrial  classes, 
than  thus  far,  preachers  or  philanthropists  have  succeeded  in 
doing. 

These  schools,  in  some  respects,  have  suffered  this  last  year. 
Many  ladies  who  were  at  first  drawn  to  them  by  the  tide  of 
sympathy  and  fashion,  have  left  the  work.  It  is  found  to  be  a 
real  work  which  must  have  earnest  hearts  in  it.  The  subjects 
are  often  hard,  impudent,  ungovernable,  little  girls,  with  bad 
habits  and  under  the  lowest  influences.  Beform  for  such,  is  not 
a  labor  of  a  day.  But  there  have  remained  many,  who  under  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  still  teach  and  work  for  these  little  filthy 
destitute  creatures.  Their  self-denying  efforts  have  brought  in 
rich  rewards  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  We  still  be- 
lieve, after  four  years'  experience,  that  such  schools  as  these  bring 
a  personal  influence  to  bear  on  the  children  of  poverty  and  crime, 
such  as  nothing  else  could  give  ;  that  they  supply  a  place  which 
no  other  schools  have,  and  that  tliey  form  a  connecting  link 
more  and  more  in  our  artificial  society,  necessary,  between  the 
lowest  poor  and  the  rich,  between  the  fortunate  and  the  unfor^ 
innate. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  feel 
warranted  in  carrying  out  sometliing  of  tliis  system,  in  order 
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that  aU  the  children  of  the  city  might  be  brought  ^vithin  the 
range  of  public  instruction.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing  hag 
been  done  in  this  direction.  Our  own  Trustees  have  recently 
applied  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  from  tlio  Scliool 
Fand  to  our  Industrial  Schools.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  petition  will  be  granted. 


iTiXlAK  SCHOOL — AT  THE  LADIES'  HOME  MISSION,  FIVE  POINTS. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  schools.  We 
quote  from  the  Teacher's  Report.  Its  attendance  ^varies  from 
60  to  70 : 

"  Of  the  atteodants,  about  18  are  girls,  Taiying  from  five  to  fifteen,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  Generally  tbej  are  qnick  in  learning,  and  some  are  nousu- 
•Uj  to.  It  took  only  from  six  to  twelve  evenings  for  some  to  leorn  the  Al- 
plmbet,  and  for  a  few,  the  same  time  to  copy  it  well  Those  who  had  previ- 
ondj  never  attended  any  school  form  the  greatest  nomber,  that  is,  about  thrce- 
i)iiith8.  When  the  school  closed  in  summer  some  of  those  who  did  not  know 
even  what  the  Alphabet  meant,  were  able  to  read  English  words  of  fonr  or  five 
letters,  ooold  oopy  in  a  small  neat  hand  from  a  book,  and  were  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  first  arithmetical  operations.  This  is  surprising,  if  we  consider  the 
Bomber  of  lessons  scarcely  reached  forty—Saturdays,  Snndays,  and  other  holi- 
days, and  some  occasional  evenings  of  non-attendance,  not  being  included. 

**  Nearly  all  of  them  are  now  honorably  employed  in  manufactories  which, 
perhaps,  Uiey  could  not  have  been  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves ;  for, 
before  thb  school  opened,  none  of  them  thought  ill  of  organ-grinding.  Others 
who  were  able  to  read,  are  in  a  fiiir  way  to  kam  how  to  write,  and  some  who 
could  only  read  and  write  in  Italian  are  learning  to  do  so  in  English.  There 
are  5nly  about  IS  among  the  scholars  who  follow  the  organ-grinding  vocation. 
They  go  along  with  their  parents  or  strangers — ^who  engage  one  of  these  boys, 
and  pay  him  from  three  to  six  shillings  a  day.  Last  year  nearly  all  followed 
this  trade.  Some  of  these  boys  meeting  with  no  success  in  New  York,  toko 
the  railway,  and  walk  alone  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  ^-c,  with  their  little  or- 
gans ;  and  that  they  call  '  going  to  the  country.'  lliey  do  this  often  without 
their  parents  knowing  it.  Others  peddle  statuettes,  fruits,  &c.,  and  the  re- 
maiodGr  are  employed  in  some  trades  as  apprentices. 

"  OrganrOwnert. — Organ-owners  are  few.  Their  st  rong-holds  are  New  York , 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  One  of  them  in  the  latter  city  owns  throe  houses 
sod  lots,  and  keeps  a  boarding-house,  where  he  lodges  tho;ic  who  hire  his  or- 
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^118,  for  which  ten,  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day  are  paid,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  organ.  Ilia  children,  however,  go  round  with  organs  like 
the  moBt  miserable  crcalures.  The  some  may  be  said  of  those  in  New  York* 
I  know  two  of  them  hero  who,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  me,  own  from 
§5,000  to  $G,000.  La»t  year  one  of  them  went  to  Italy  to  buy  some  proper- 
ty ;  and  yet  their  children  arc  filthy  and  ragged,  and  go  round,  till  late  in  tha 
night,  playing  organs.  The  children  of  organ-owners,  in  fact,  although  willing 
to  do  so,  cannot  attend  school,  for  their  parents  have  calcuktod  on  their 
gains.  This  ciilculation  is  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  boy,  and  the  avarice  of 
the  father.  The  worst  of  this  feature  is,  that  having  acquired  a  comporativo 
fortune  by  that  means,  they  form  on  attachment  to  the  vocation  of  organ-grind- 
ing ;  and  oven  when  they  can  live  upon  their  property,  or  embark  in  other  hon- 
est business,  they  continue  to  grind  organs  themselves,  and  force  their  children 
to  do  so.  They  hiro  their  organs  not  only  in  New  York,  but  oven  to  those 
going  to  Ga  ifornia,  New  Orleans,  and  other  States.  Amongst  the  passeogers 
of  the  lately  lost  Lyonnaiu  there  were  two  of  them,  who  having  acqnirod  some 
money  were  going'  to  Genoa  on  speculation* 

Organ-Grinden^ — ^l^his  chss  cannot  be  numbered,  for  they  go  and  come  con- 
tinually. Qenerolly  none  of  them,  in  coming  hcaeb,  pay  their  passage  until  six 
montlis  or  one  year  after  binding.  This  shows,  that  in  six  months  or  more 
they  are  able  to  get  so  much  by  organ-grinduig,  that  besides  what  is  requured 
for  their  support,  they  accumulate  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  dollars.  Although 
there  are  many  who  follow  this  low  vocation,  some  of  them  are  good  farmers, 
but  ignorant  of  the  language,  and,  of  a  distrusting  nature,  they  fear  to  go 
alone  into  the  country.  I  have  learned  that  some  would  go  with  their  families 
any  where  to  cultivate  ti  fiurm,  but  they  wish  to  be  together.  That  of  course 
being  diQicult  to  accomplisli,  they  take  an  organ  as  the  most  easy  trade,  and 
become  street  musicians ;  and  were  they  able  to  find  any  other  employmenti 
they  would  get  rid  of  their  new  trade.  Others  are  mechanics  who,  finding  it 
diificult  on  account  of  the  language  to  obtain  situations,  do  the  some.  Some 
of  them  going  back  with  money,  encourage  others  to  come.  They  live  like 
bcusts  I  as  many  as  ten,  besides  monkqys,  live  in  one  room  about  ten  feet  by 
twelve.  They  are  dirty  to  the  t^treme  in  their  persons  and  dwellings.  It  is 
a  wonder' how  this  people  can  be  healthy  amidst  such  filth.  Their  living  to- 
gether in  one  room  is  the  effect  of  high  rents.  But  some  of  them  seem  to  im- 
prove in  thie  respect,  for  they  f£eo  moving  up  town,  and  in  17th  street,  near 
First  avenue,  there  is  a  little  colony  of  them.  The  rents  being  low,  th^  are 
ablQ  to  preserve  comparative  cleanliness. 

Among  the  many  vices  and  bad.  habits  they  have  in  common  with  poor  em- 
igrants from  other  countries  here,  they  have  still  some  good  qualities,  not  usu- 
ally found  so  generally  among  the  low  classes  of  strangers  in  this  city.  They 
never,  or  veiy  seldom  indeed,  are  seen  intoxicated.  No  one  of  them  has  ever 
beca  an  inmate  of  the  ahnshouse,  for  they  help  each  other.  Thera  m  d6 
thidv^  among  tiiem,  por  Is  theiid  any  prostitution  among  their  women.  They 
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are  generally  peaceable.  They  are  Catholics,  but  n&t  fanatics.  They  reoeive  no 
aid  from  Societies  or  Corporations.  Thcj  are  not  00I7  tolerant  of  others* 
fiiitii,  but  arc  always  ready  to  converse  freely  on  religiooa  subjects  with  every 
body  who  adapts  his  ar^nicnts  to  their  intelligence. 

The  annual  expenses  of  this  school  are  about  $360.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  continued  generous  gift  of  a  school-room,  lights 
and  fuel,  by  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Mission,''  Five  Points,  to  this 
8:hool. 


THE  KEWS-BOYS'  L  O  D  0 1 K  0- H  0  U  8  E . 

Annual  Statement  of  Zrd  Year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  ot Lodgings  and  RecdpUlox 
the  same,  is  as  follows : 


1st  Month, 

570 

928  37 

8th  Month, 
9th  ^ 

884 

2nd  " 

647 

36  40 

587 

3rd 

468 

26  04 

10th 

338 

4th  " 

827 

18  05 

nth  " 

513 

6th  " 

286 

17  69 

12th 

826 

6th 

292 

14  86 

7th  - 

899 

21  06 

Total, 

1l57 

921  87 
32  70 
14  32 
19  88 
11  32 

9262,56 

Total  namber  of  boys  dnrbg  the  year,  387 

Strangers  admitted,  206 

106  boys  have  saved  $270,70 

Total  amoont  saved  since  the  Lodging-house  was  instituted, 

(3  years)  by  366  boys  9916,22 

Number  of  those  who  have  found  employment  from  here,  over  50 
Of  the  above,  417  were  from  the  office  of  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Prom  Mr.  Tracy's  Report. 

"  Everything  is  working  harmoniously  here,  and  I  believe  the  Lodging-house 
and  its  arrangements  are  popular  with  the  boys,  but  the  temptations  of  a  street 
life  to  such  boys,  and  its  excitements  arQ  so  strong,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  in  here,  and  induce  them  to  stay  Mnny  though  have  stay- 
ed for  months,  and  after  improving  in  their  manners  and  habits,  are  now  in 
rituationj — in  the  city  and  country— and  as  we  look  back  upon  what  has  been 
done  we  feel  encouraged  for  the  future.*' 
2 
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VISITORS. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  wo  liavo  had  fewer  visitors  than  on 
the  previous  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Bogek  is  no  longer  associated 
with  us :  Mr.  Burdick  has  been  absent  a  considerable  time,  on 
accou)\t  of  ill  health ;  Mr.  C.  G.  TRAcr,  has  taken  anotlier 
branch  of  our  work,  the  taking  children  to  tho  country, 
wherein  ho  is  doing  excellent  service ;  so  that  we  only  have  en- 
gaged at  present,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hollinosworth  in  the  district  from 
16th  street  to  28th  street,  near  10th  Avenue ;  Mr.  E.  Breher, 
among  the  Germans  on  the  east  side ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Gerrt,  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  Secretary,  in  the  quarter 
near  East  40th  street  and  Dutch  Hill. 

Mr.  Slater,  a  volunteer  in  our  labor  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  does  constant  service  for  us,  in  finding  homeless  children. 
He  reports  having  brought  to  tlie  ofSce  fifty  children. 

Mr.  Gerrt,  whose  constant  and  thorough  labors  among  the 
poor  of  the  Fourth  Ward  will  long  be  remembered  there,  re- 
ports that  during  the  three  years,  in  which  he  has  been  there, 
382  persons  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment 
through  his  agency.  He  has  visited  000  families  during  the 
past  year.  Both  the  police  and  the  merchants  of  the  Ward  ob- 
serve the  diminution  in  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime  since  his 
labors  commenced. 

Mr.  Bremer  reports  having  brought  to  tlie  German  School, 
78  ;  sent  to  Sunday  Schools  about  1,000 ;  to  Public  School,  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000  ;  visits,  several  thousand. 

Mr.  Hollikosworth,  140  children  brought  to  the  office; 
number  sent  to  country,  44 ;  visited  700  families. 

Mr.  Burdick,  81  children  brought  to  tlie  office ;  93  to  the 
Public  Schools ;  85  to  the  Industrial  Schools  ;  to  t^o  Juvenile 
Asylum,  14  ;  visits,  1,258. 

Mr.  J.  Maot  still  continues  his  labors  in  the  office,  and 
keeps  up  a  correspondence,  which  we  regard  as  tho  most  valua- 
ble branch  of  our  enterprise,  with  these  thousands  of  children. 

With  the  liberal  bequest  of  the  late  J.  B.  Barnard,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  the  Society,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  our 
system  of  visiting  over  other  quarters  of  the  city,  until  every 
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poor  alley  and  low  street  is  thorouglilj  searched  out  for  its 
miserable  and  deserted  children. 


AGENTS   IN   THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy  has  been  appointed  our  agent  for  the  coun- 
try. A  gentleman  in  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  Snively, 
has  kindly  interested  himself  to  find  homes  for  our  children, 
whom  he  has  already  placed  to  the  number  of  more  than  100, 
at  a  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  himself.  Rev.  Mr.  C. 
G.  TowNSEND,  also,  of  Iowa  City,  takes  out  parties  of  children, 
found  by  our  yisitors,  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  as  has  often  been  done  before,  that 
we  do  not  indenture  children  to  any  one,  and  that  they  are 
only  sent  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  if 
they  hare  none,  with  their  own  consent ;  and  that  where  a 
diild  does  not  suit  a  person,  or  becomes  only  a  burden  to  his 
employer,  we  are  willing  to  receive  him  back  again. 


THE   boys'  MEETINGS. 

We  mentioned  in  our  liCst  Annual  Report,  that  there  was  great 
need  of  a  meeting  for  the  street  boys  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
near  King  and  Hamersley  streets,  but  that  we  had  not  the  funds 
with  which  to  procure  a  room.  The  knowledge  of  this  came  to 
a  benerolent  lady,  who  sent  us  a  check  for  $130,  which  paid  the 
yearly  rent  of  a  large  room  at  No.  23  Hamersley  street.  There 
has  since  been  sustained  in  this  place,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Macy,  one  of  the  most  useful  boys'  meetings  of  the  city, 
with  an  attendance  ranging  from  100  to  250.  The  class  of 
boys  attending  is  a  desperate  one.  The  Police,  who  occasion- 
ally visit  it,  recognize  a  large  proportion  as  unpleasantly 
known  to  them.  Yet  from  the  beginning,  the  progress  has 
been  steady.  The  friends  engaged  now  hold  there  some 
three  or  four  evening  meetings  for  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion, in  which  pictures,  singing,  chequers  and  lively  reading 
form  some  of  the  branches  of  education.  The  object  being  first 
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to  attract  in  the  strect-boys  from  grog-shops*  and  infamous  re- 
sorts, to  something  as  warm  and  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  these 
are ;  and  then  gradually  to  bring  better  influences  to  bear  on 
them.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  talk  of  the  fruit  of  this  meeting  ; 
but  everything  looks  hopeful. 

Of  the  Boys'  Meetings,  that  in  Madison  street,  under  Mr.  M. 
T.  Hewit's  charge,  has  about  150  members. 

The  meeting  in  68  East  Broadway,  under  Mr.  J.  F.  Sutton, 
has  125  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Slater's  meeting,  comer  of  8th  Avenue  and  16ih  street, 
has  250. 


THE  BROOKLYN  SOCIETY. 

During  the  past  year,  the  agents  of  our  Society,  in  connection 
with  Rev.  J.  P.  Root,  of  Brooklyn,  a  former  Visitor,  have  in- 
duced a  number  of  responsible  gentlemen  to  form  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  a  similar  society  in  that  city. 

This  has  already  commenced  its  labors  under  the  efficient 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Root,  and  is  bringing  to  our  office  num- 
bers of  poor  little  creatures,  rescued  from  the  prisons  or  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  poverty. 

Its  operation  is  peculiarly  needed  there,  as  Brooklyn  lias  no 
Juvenile  Asylum,  or  public  Institution  of  Reform  for  criminal 
and  destitute  children. 


girls'  lodoikq-house.— 22  Oliver  street. 
Number  of  lodgers  65 ;  meals  (about)  600. 


articles  of  clothing  distributed. 
These  amount  to  about  6,300  for  the  year.   Among  the  many 

*  Mr.  Hact,  on  one  occasion,  on  a  bitter  winter  day,  foond  the  lock  of  the  room 
picked  and  the  boys  within.   He  accused  some  of  the  larger  boys.    They  denied 

No,  fiii^no :  it  couldnH  be  ns ;  because  we  wu  In  the  fiquor  shop  on  the  cor- 
ner; wt  mtCi ^  no  9tk€r ptac€  to  go  ioP 
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received,  acknowledged  in  the  Appendix,  arc  a  valuable  box  of 
clotbes  from  Winchcndon,  Mass. ;  several  cases  of  shoes  from 
the  city  ;  bonnets  and  hosiery  ;  books  and  papers  ;  1  barrel  of 
peas ;  and  525  Testaments  and  Bibles  from  the  Bible  Society. 


The  most  natural  feeling  to  a  spectator  looking  over  this 
work  which  oar  Society  is  doing,  and  regarding  the  immensity 
of  the  field  here  in  our  city,  would  be  of  hopelessness  ;  or  of 
wonder  how  so  much  effort  could  be  made  with  the  prospect  of 
io  little  general  result. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  an  impression  is  already 
made  on  the  existing  misery  and  crime  ;  that  one  movement  for 
this  class  of  children  starts  another ;  and,  above  all,  that  we  are 
not  to  look  alone  to  results,  but  with  trust  in  the  wise  care 
which  is  over  all,  we  are  each  to  throw  in  his  drop  into  the 
stream  of  human  happiness,  and  leave  consequences  to  the  di- 
recting Hand. 

CHARLES  L.  BRACE,  Secretary. 


New  Yobk,  Feb.  25th,  1857. 


THE  TREASURER'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  TMM 


The  generous  coutributions  of  the  friends  of  suffering  child- 
hood, have  nobly  sustained  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slst  January,  1857. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  will  app^r  from 
the  following  statement,  viz. : 

lase. 

Jahoaiy  31~To  bdanoe  in  the  Tntmrj  at  the  dose  of  the  your,     <496  87 
1857. 

Jaooaiy  31— -To  amoiuit  rec'd  from  sU  aouroei  for  1  yeer  to  dite^   11^1  80 

I1SJ48  67 

1857. 

Jamutty  31— By  moont  erpendrd  ia  one  year  to  date,  11^32  75 

ty  Bahnce  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer  nowy    .  «    S15  92 

0344867 

Total  receipts  for  the  jfear  ending  Slat  Jan.  1856,  10,06408 
n       u        u        u        Slat  Jan.  1857,  11,651  SOlne.  8i;Mi7  73 

Totaleaqpen^taresforyearending  Slat  Jan.  1856,  <10,027  09 
«  mat  Jan.  1857,     11,532  75  Tnc.  $1,505  66 

Included  in  the  total  receipts  is  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars cash,  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  B.  Barnard, 
of  New  Haven  ;  tlio  same  being  a  portion  of  his  bequest  to  this 
Society.  There  have  also  been  received,  by  the  Treasurer, 
from  tiic  same  source,  five  bonds  of  tlic  TeiTC  Ilautc  and  Rich- 
mond Rail  Road  Company,  for  ono  thousand  dollars  each. 
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On  the  3l3t  of  January,  1866,  this  Society  had  one  invcstrAcnt, 
namely :  eight  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank — 
on  the  31st  of  Janiiary,  1857,  it  had  ten ;  showing  an  addition 
of  two  shar(»  to  the  contingent  fund. 

Deducting  from  the  gross  receipts,  the  $2000  received  from 
Mr.  Barnard^s  Estate,  it  appears  that  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  past  year,  amount  to  $9,651  80 ;  being  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  by  the  sum  of  $412  28.  While  the  expen- 
ditures  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  in  the  sum 
of  $1505  66. 

This  result  shows  a  deficiency  of  means,  from  the  usual  sources 
of  income,-^— as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, — of  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars. 

The  offorts  of  the  friends  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
should  be  unremitting,  therefore,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  sustain  ike  Society  in  its  present  operations,  which,  useful  as 
they  are,  are  restricted,  compared  with  what' might  be  accom- 
pliished  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

The  thousand  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Schools  might  be 
doubled— the  naked  clothed,  to  a  much  greater  extent— and  the 
hungry  fed,  as  they  cannot  now  be,  if  the  means  of  the  Society 
were  but  adequate  to  such  additional  expenses. 

•*The  News-boys' Lodging-Room''  has  been  kept  up,  at  a  cost 
of  between  one  and  two  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  the 
receipts  from  the  boys  paid  for  lodging.  Its  usefulness  is  how 
fiurly  established. 

The  society  has  succeeded,  during  the  past  year,  in  removing 
to  new  liomes,  in  the  country, — ^mainly  to  the  West, — 64  men, 
41  women,  372  boys,  and  265  girls— making  a  total  of  742. 

aggregate  is  less  than  last  year,  but  other  societies  have 
followed  our  example,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  same  good 
work.  Besides,  our  visitors  have  been  more  engaged,  than 
heretofore,  in  introducing  children  into  the  Common  and  Indus- 
trial Schools ;  and  additional  compensation  has  been  allowed  to 
those  employed,  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  living. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  objects  and  results  of  one  year, 
would  seem  to  be  a  sudicicnt  argument  to  induce  the  most  wealthy 
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dtizens  of  New  York  to  support  the  GUfldren's  Aid  Society, 
— on  mere  prudential,  economic  grounds — (independent  of  the 
duty  which  accumulated  capital  owes  to  every  community  in 
which  it  exists,)  for  without  such  conservative  checks  as  this 
society  affords,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  houses  of  correction, 
our  jails,  and  our  State  Prisons,  would  soon  overflow  with 
thieves,  garrotters,  and  murderers,  and  property-holders  would 
find  their  wealth  quite  insecure,  if  all  the  budding  vice  of  this 
city  were  allowed  to  ripen  into  fruitful  crime.  The  Fifth  Arc- 
nui  alone,  therefore,  could  well  afford  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  out  society. 

The  efforts  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  are  so  directed  as 
to  save,  if  possible,  the  wretched,  destitute,  tempted  child — ^to 
give  the  idle,  vicious,  ignorant  youth,  education  and  employ- 
ment,— ^in  a  word,  to  make  honest,  respectable,  wortiiy  citizens, 
by  delivering  the  tempted  from  temptation ;  and  that,  too,  by  a 
summary  process — ^by  removal,  by  transplanting. 

The  organization  of  this  Society  admits  of  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  direct  application  of  the  means  to  the  end.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  have  aimed  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
to  the  largest  number,  with  the  smallest  cost. 

This  Society  is  so  constituted  and  administered,  that,  when- 
ever the  causes  which  gave  it  birth  shall  be  modified,  or  remov- 
ed, so  that  its  existence  shall  no  longer  be  demanded  by  the 
erying  wants  in  which  it  originated,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
can  at  once  be  dissolved,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  dollar  which 
has  been  contributed  to  its  funds.  And  while  other  societies 
may  accomplish  more  varied,  and  equally  commendable  deeds 
of  charity,  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  and  suffering,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  can  surpass,  if  they  equal,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  the  simple,  direct,  and  efficient  mode  adopted 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  these  all  must  feel  an  interest. 
For  who  can  estimate,  or  imagine  the  gain,  where  goodness  and 
truth,  instead  of  misery  and  sin,  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of 
time! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS,  Treaiurtr. 

Nbw  Touc,  January  81, 18fi7. 


APPENDIX. 


INCIDENTS  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

Id  these  bitter  oights,  do  we  remember  the  leaky  bouses  and  9biTeriDg  cold 
looms  were  the  poor  sleep?  The  frosty  wiod  bites  xa  with  oar  doable  win- 
dow8»  and  oar  famaoes,  and  warm  clotbes  and  piles  of  blankets.  What  fs  it 
where  the  roof  does  not  meet  the  wallsp  where  the  windows  are  broken,  where 
the  people  sleep  on  the  ground,  with  bits  of  old  carpet  haddled  over  them,  and 
BO  fire  to  warm  T 

What  pains  a  mother,  among  the  rich,  takes  with  her  own  baby ;  how  she 
wraps  him  in  ifennelsaAd  woollens;  how  careftilly  each  meal  is prepsjed;  how 
aeieDce  is  applied  to  the  temperature  of  his  bath,  the  quality  of  his  food,  the 
times  of  his  sleep  and  his  exercise  1  Books  are  read  for  him ;  nurses  watch 
9fwr  him ;  toys  from  distant  countries  are  spread  before  htm. ,  He  grows  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  watchful  care  and  loving  affection.  The  sweet  sensitive- 
MBs  of  childhood  is  not  wounded  by  a  gknce.  The  lore  which  he  hears  of  as 
gifen  from  the  great  Father  on  high,  comes  to  him  naturally,  through  the 
lore  of  his  sweet  mother  on  earth. 

How  dlflhrent  with  thousands  of  children  in  this  great  city  1  The  babe  is 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  aAd  left  to  roll  about  on  the  floor ;  the  cold  draughts  give 
it  eonghs,  the  poor  food  dwindles  it ;  it  is  constantly  liable  to  scalds  and  burns ; 
it  is  doeed  with  drugs  and  liquors  before  it  can  walk ;  frost  and  storm  and 
destitution  and  neglect  work  upon  it  from  its  infitncy .  It  is  familiar  to  blows 
and  curses.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  nerer  surrives,  even  to  youth,  and  when 
it  sorrives,  it  makes  the  poor  creatures  we  see  each  day  in  the  streets. 


HOMILISS  BOTS. 

-DK'  .  Today  three  boys,  one  picked  up  by  Mr.  Ratxond  from  the 

TfiiMf  office,  one  from  the  Sun  office,  and  one  brought  by  a  police-officer  from 
Brooklyn,  were  in  the  office--each  homeless,  friendless  and  deserted.  Their 
stories  were  mueh  alike ;  they  had  been  at  work— work  failed  them ;  had  no 
friends ;  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  slept  in  tho  station-houses,  and  at  length, 
by  different  means,  found  the  way  to  our  office.  Tho  first  has  already  a 
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Ohrbtian  home  in  Western  New  York ;  the  two  othcts  are  to  go  with  Mr. 
Tract  this  week  to  the  West, 


A   SIOK  FAMILY. 

I  went  latclj  to  visit  a  poor  family  in  West  TwentjKitghth  street,  in  the 
upper  port  of  a  tenement  house.  The  father  is  a  dock  builder,  an  American 
medianic,  the  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier,  firom  Orange  County.  He  was 
taken  sick  in  the  summer,  and  could  not  work.  At  this  season,  though  he 
is  weD  agam,  he  can  find  no  employment  at  his  business.  In  bed,  there 
were  two  young  children,  sick  with  consumption ;  the  mother  was  weak  and 
Ul,  with  a  sick  infiint  in  her  arms ;  the  little  boy,  though  not  sick,  is  evidently 
inclined  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  the  only  healthy  diild  is  ikgirl,  of  about 
feorteen  years  of  age,  who  must  take  care  of  them  all.  The  father  can  find 
nothing  to  do;  and  he"w88  ashamed  to  beg,"he  said,  so  that  they  hardly 
had  bread  enough  for  supper.  He  spoke  very  manfully  and  bravely  of 
Us  misfbrtnnes.  Th^  were  all  attendants  on  a  Methodist  church.  At 
length,  as  we  b^gan  to  talk  more  fteely,  the  Ikther  said  with  tears,  that 
these  troubles  had  brought  onegood  thing  with  them.  He  had  begun  to  read 
the  fiible^  and  he  thought  he  had  found  something  which  all  the  riches  of  the 
world  oould  not  buy ;  he  believed,  with  the  blessing  of  Qod,  he  had  come  to 
love  Ohrist  truly  and  to  trust  everything  to  Him— and  now  he  was  not  afraid 
of  sickneBB  and  poverty. 

There  was  something  very  real  and  sincere  in  the  expression  of  the  man  as 
be  spoke ;  something  too  which  seemed  to  elevate  him  above  the  needy  and 
penurious  surroundings.  You  flslt,  that  even  as  of  old,  the  Son  of  Man  had 
stopped  to  dwell  with  the  poor  and  the  laborer;  and  that  the  bare,  scant 
room  was  beautified  by  the  unseen  Presence.  Poverty  had  lost  its  sting ; 
friendlessness  was  not  now.  He  had  a  Friend.  Hunger,  and  disease,  and 
pains  might  come— but  he  was  secure. 

It  was  a  scene  to  remember— the  pale  fhces  of  the  children  in  the  bed ;  the 
sickly-looking  mother  and  pallid  infant ;  the  poverty-stricken  room  ;  and  with 
an,  tiie  sublime  confidence  and  humble  hope  of  the  poor  man.  Who  will  jus- 
tify his  trust  by  giving  to  the  brother  in  the  Faith? 


THE  mSFORTUNSS  OF  THI  FOOB. 

One  of  most  painful  fkcts  in  the  history  of  the  poor  are  their  rnhfortma, 
Kot  merely  the  apparent  natural  consequences  of  poverty,— the  scanty  cloth- 
ing, little  food,  exposure,  and  the  ignorance- but  the  evils  which  seem  to  come 
upon  them  beyond  and  outside  these,  so  that  one  b  sometimes  ready  to  say. 
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ndi  and  sach  a  person  is  certaini j  under  tbe  judgment  of  Providcnoc,  and  jet 
wbcD  yoa  examine,  yon  see  the  troubles  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  ignorance 
sad  debasement. 

Near  oor  Fortieth-street  Industrial  School,  an  Irish  laborer  has  liTcd  named 

F  ,  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  with  lumbago, 

and  his  ciheery,  neat,  industrious  wife,  supported  him  and  seven  children  beside. 
It  was  only  a  back  basement  room,  dark  and  damp,  but  one  could  never  \is\t 
that  lOOB  and  find  it  disordered  or  dirty.  The  children  were  aided  by  the  In« 
dnstrial  School.  The  man  finally  recovered  of  his  illness  and  went  to  work 
frithlblly  again. 

I  did  not  see  the  fiunOy  for  three  or  four  months.  When  I  came  back  I 
iMwd  that  the  man  had  Men  ill  again,  and  had  sent  out  his  little  girl  for  a 
Seidlits  powder  to  a  drug-store  in  Third-avenue.  The  shop-boy  sent  back  a 
poison  instead  of  the  medicine,  and  the  poor  man  was  kid  up,  ahnost  at  the 
point  of  death,  for  some  weeks.  After  he  was  well,  he  went  out  to  work  upon 
a  bonding  and  the  gable  end  foil  upon  him,  and  crushed  his  head  severely. 
When  he  recovered  from  this,  he  was  upon  another  building,  and  the  platform 
gave  way  and  he  fell,  breaking  three  of  his  ribs.  He  has  lately  been  well 
cnoogfa,  from  this,  to  work,  but  now  has  the  rheumatism  again !  Still  the  wife 
kaqis  up  her  spirits,  preserves  a  neat  home  and  is  ready  for  any  kind  of  honest 
kto.  A  more  honest,  foithful  women  there  is  not,  for  house-work. 


Another  woman  in  the  same  quarter  suffered  greatly  firom  poverty  last  Win- 
tcr«  She  had  m  ha]!4diotie  boy,  a  babe,  and  an  honest,  sober,  but  a  forever 
■nhcky  hnsband.  He  could  not  find  work.  He  kwt  his  wages  if  he  did. 
If  he  bought  flour  by  a  barrel,  after  great  borrowing,  it  was  sure  to  fidl  in 
piloa,  or  somebody  would  steal  it.  His  stove  always  smoked.  He  had  a 
chanee  to  go  in  the  country,  and  after  seQing  all  his  chattels  at  a  sacrifice,  was 
jost  five  minutes  too  kte.  He  was  a  Protestant  Irishman,  and  his  neighbors 
OatholicB;  th^  pursued  and  tormented  him.  Last  Summer  the  poor  crea- 
tore  ended  his  unlucky  hits  by  being  blown  up  in  a  quarry  near  Forty-second- 
strset,  and  the  wife  is  left  a  widow,  half-crazed  and  half-starved. 

Two  of  the  children  attending  that  school  have  been  scalded  to  death  by  ae> 
ddents  at  home,  and  another  frozen  and  killed  by  esposuro— a  poor  hune  little 
tUog,  who  is  happier  out  of  it  all.  With  one  of  those  scalded,  the  sorrow,  and 
that  worst  rdlc  of  Ireland,  the  drunken  vake,  drove  the  fothcr,  before  a  very 
indastrions,  active  quarryman,  to  hard  drinking.  This,  horn  mere  desperation, 
set  the  mother  at  it.  They  quarreled,  the  children  are  dispersed,  the  husband 
lies,  trembling  with  the  delirium,  on  the  fioor  of  a  shanty,  paying  *'  I  know  it, 
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Sir  I  It's  the  damned  rum  that's  ruined  me  I  But  I  must  have  it  1 1  mus^  I 
by  — .  John,  where's  the  ram  7" 

John,  a  boy  of  14,  cries  as  he  gives  it  to  him.  The  mother  is  wandering 
about  houseless,  with  a  babe  of  two  or  three  mouths. 


TBS  SBAM8TKB88. 

One  of  the  cases  of  most  respectable  and  honest  poverty  that  we  have  met 
with,  is  that  of  a  seamstress  in  Thirty-Third-street. 

Her  husband  was  a  very  worthy  mechanic  of  some  property,  who  was  killed 
suddenly  on  a  New-Tear's  ride,  by  the  horse  ranning  away  and  throwing  him 
from  the  sieigh.  The  little  property  he  left,  was  either  scattered  by  lawyers  or 
plundered,  and  she  soon  had  nothing  but  her  needle  to  depend  on— with  four 
small  children  to  support.  It  has  been  a  bitter  hard  lot ;  she  has  got  poor 
work  from  the  slop^ops  and  sometimes  shirteewing  or  plain  dress-making 
from  ladies  who  knew  her  circumstances.  She  and  her  oldest  girl  have  labor- 
ed early  and  late.  Her  rent  has  been  only  93  50  a  month,  but  even  that  has 
been  difficult  to  meet  Still  she  has  done  it;  the  room  is  always  dean,  the 
duldren  are  neatly  dressed  and  come  every  day  to  school,  even  though  the 
poor  mother  could  not  afford  them  a  breakfast  They  are  faithful  attendants 
at  the  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday  School  in  Thirty-Sevenlh^treet. 
Through  all  her  poverty  and  bitter  want,  the  old  Bible  is  still  her  companion, 
brightening  the  bare  room  and  cheering  lonely  and  despairing  hours. 

Any  kind  fHends  who  could  give  them  reguhir  plain  sewing,  would  be  doing 
a  charity  to  one  of  the  few,  thoroughly  deserving  it— and  would  find  the  work 
well  done. 

There  are  many  who  beg  on  the  street,  many  public  recipients  of  charity,  who 
had  far  better  be  without  the  gifts  they  continually  receive ;  but  such  quiet  uii« 
known  Ohristian  poor,  too  proud  to  beg  and  willing  for  any  work,  it  should  be 
a  pleasure  to  help. 


YHB  OBXLOBBX'S  BXIOBATIOH  MOTBMBVT. 

Nbws-Bots'  Lodoino-Housb,  ) 
Sun  BuUding,  Nov.  29th,  1856.  f 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  :  I  take  the  fint  moment  after  my  return,  to  report 

to  you,  and  through  you  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  r^ult  of  my  recent  trip  to  Michigan  with  a 
eompany  of  homeless  children.  Such  general  sympathy  and  such  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  efforts  and  views  of  the  society ;  such  open-handed  and  open- 
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bearted  Tcception  of  its  representatives,  as  I  have  witnessed  and  experienced 
daring  ibis  trip,  I  bare  never  known  in  the  whole  hutory  of  the  Society. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  started  with  my  family  of  nearly  fifty  unprotected  little 
ones  on  the  18th  inst.,  taking  passage  to  Albany  by  the  splendid  steamer  New 
World.  The  generosity,  already  alluded  to,  which  attended  our  every  step, 
was  initiated  by  Isaac  Kewtox,  Esq.,  the  largest  of  the  stockholders  in  this 
and  several  other  floating  pakces."  He  refused  any  payment  whatever  for 
the  passage  of  the  entire  company.  The  same  courtesy  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  us  by  Ebastus  Corning,  Esq.,  President  of  the  New  York  Central 
Company,  who  '*  passed  "  us  all  from  Albany  to  Niagara  Falls.  At 
that  point  C.  J.  Bbtdobs,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Great  Western 
K^iin>!i^  Company,  extended  his  hand  in  kindness  and  ticketed  us  all  from  the 
Falls  to  Detroit.  And  then  came  J.  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
HichigaD  Central  BaiLroad,  and  from  him  we  received  free  gratis,"  a  passage 
Older  firom  Detroit  to  Chicago.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  wish,  as  their  agent 
and  representative,  to  return  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society ; 
of  the  children  more  directly  benefited  by  their  generosity ;  and  of  the  com- 
munity who  fyd  interested  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  practically  bene- 
ficial philanthropy  of  the  day.  My  own  thanks  have  been  eipressed  in  per* 
iOQ  and  are  also  here  repeated. 

The  trip  has  been  the  most  completely  cucccssfbl,  as  weD  as  the  most  en« 
eonraging  and  pleasant,  thus  far  met  with.  I  had  sent  word  to  Kalamazoo, 
Minhigan,  of  our  intended  appearance  there ;  and  believing  that  would  be  the 
most  fkvorable  place  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  I  was  not  desurous  to 
part  with  any  of  my  children  by  the  ^ay.  At  Detroit,  howerer,  I  was  in- 
dncedy  by  their  own  persuasions,  as  well  as  by  yery  favorable  applications,  to 
Isttve  three  of  our  company.  The  others  all  went  off  "  like  hot  cakes  "  in 
KalamaKoo. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  week,  firom  being  homeless,  street  wandering  children 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  life  of  vice  and  wretchedness  before  them, 
each  one  of  that  whole  company  was  adopted  into  thefkmily  of  some  well-to-do, 
lespectable  fiimily,  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  of  the  Union.  Is 
not  this  a  really  great  work?  But  it  is  not  all  done  yet.  Only  a  com- 
nenoement  has  been  made.  There  are  still  thousands  more  of  just  such  chil- 
dren in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  how  many  more  in  other  great  cities,  no 
one  knows. 

Had  you  the  space,  I  could  recount  for  your  gratification  and  that  of  your 
readers,  many  highly  interesting  incidents  connected  with  our  travel.  The 
diildrcn  showed  the  most  extravagant  delight  at  tho  way-side  scenery.  Many 
of  them  looked  upon  trees,  broad  fields,  running  brooks,  and  high  mountaiusi 
ft>r  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  One  little  German  boy,  on  coming  in  sight  of 
Lake  Ontario,  was  eridoutly  struck  with  the  most  intense  wonder  and  amaze- 
went  After  shading  hb  eyes  while  ho  gazed  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
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for  lereral  minutea,  be  turned  to  me,  saying,  What  world  is  this  we*rc  coming 
to  now,  Mr.  Tracy  ?  What  is  all  that,  there  ?"  I  told  him  wo  were  in  Consp 
da,  and  that  was  Lake  Ontario.  What,  a  Lake  I— all  that !  Why  it  looks 
like  the  Ocean,  don't  itr 

At  Detroit,  a  gentleman  from  a  few  mUes  back  in  the  coantiy,  named  Cotlb, 
looked  with  some  interest  upon  one  of  the  boys  named  Johk  Smith,  saying  to 
him  in  the  coarse  of  conversation  that,  if  he  was  to  take  a  boy,  he  should  make 
him  change  his  name  and  take  his.  John  took  quite  a  liking  to  Mr.  Cotlb, 
aai  when  he  left  to  transact  some  business  about  town,  asked  to  go  with  him. 
Daring  the  walk,  some  friends  whom  Mr.  Coylb  met,  asked  the  boy  his  name. 
"  Joror  CoTLE,  sir !"  was  the  prompt  reply.  Mr.  Cotle  looked  at  him  sharp- 
ly but  pleased  with  the  shrewdness  manifested,  immediately  rejoined,  "  Jobh 
GoTLB  it  shall  be,  then."  They  came  back  at  once  to  me,  and  I  soon  famish- 
ed Mr.  Cotlb  with  the  means  of  ftilfilling  his  promise. 

We  had  a  standard  bearer  (having  been  frimishcd  by  some  kind  friend  with 
M  American  Flag  before  we  started)  in  the  person  of  a  dever  little  black  boy* 
who  was  included  in  the  number.  He  enjoyed  his  importance  much,  and  his 
appearance  marshalling  the  little  hogt,  everywhere  attracted  attention.  On  the 
to  Albany,  the  sight  of  the  ehildren  aided  by  a  statement  of  who  and 
what  they  were,  induced  a  voluntary,  or  perhaps  an  involuntary  contributioa 
among  the  passengers,  of  between  $25  and  930,  This  was  somewhat  increased 
by  uisolidted  donations  from  our  fbllow  passengers  in  the  cars. 

0. 0.  Tract. 


Kalamasoo,  Midi.,  Not.  25, 1856. 

Editor  of  Vie  N.  Y.  Sun  : 

Our  ^age  has  been  astir  for  a  few  days.  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  0.  0. 
Tract  arrived  with  a  party  of  children  from  tiie  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
New  York.  Previous  notice  had  been  given,  ttom  the  pulpit  and  through  the 
Tillage  papers,  of  the  expected  arrival,  and  the  party  was  recdved  by  a  large 
crowd  of  our  best  citizens.  The  first  remark  wos  firom  one  of  the  dty  urchins 
^  Ib  this  out  West  T"  and  the  affirmative  reply  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  young 
gentleman.  Ma.  Tract  was  instantly  beset  by  applicants,  and  in  a  short  time 
about  one  half  the  group  had  found  permanent  homes,  and  the  remainder  were 
niody  domiciled  for  the  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  day  Mr.  Tract  spoke  day  and  evening,  three  times,  in  different 
diurch  edifices  to  crowded  and  interested  audiences.  In  the  evening,  the  chil- 
dren were  present  in  a  body,  and  sang  their  "  Westward  Ho  "  song.  Notice 
was  given  that  applicants  could  find  the  unappropriated  children  at  the  store  of 
Oarder  k  Rtder,  at  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning.  Before  the  hour  arrived 
a  great  crowd  assembled,  and  in  two  hours  every  Md  vas  disposed  of,  and 


•  Hm  pottrj  ftt  th«  e*OM  of  tht  Appendix  t«  with  rofunnco  tu  him. 
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more  wm  wanted.  Manj  &rmcn  were  present,  and  one  came  about  fiflj 
miles  for  a  boy,  and  obtained  one.  About  fifty  diildrcn  baTC  been  applied  for 
OTcr  and  above  tbe  present  supply,  by  some  of  the  best  families  in  this  Tillage 
tod  the  surroondii^  country.  The  call  is  mostly  for  girls  from  nine  to  twelve 
jean  old. 

Ma.  TaACT  returns  at  once  to  New  York  to  make  up  the  new  company. 
He  leaves  a  good  impression  npon  the  community  with  respect  both  to  the 
work  and  to  himselC  Everybody  sajs  "  this  enterprise  is  right— it  meets  the 
ease and  everybody  thinks  Mr.  T.  peculiarly  and  eminently  fit  to  prosecute 
II.  He  works  his  way  right  into  the  heart 

Much  light  bos  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Aid  Society.  We  had  heard  of  it,  but  had  confounded  it  with  oth(Hr  associa- 
tioos.  Through  want  of  information  on  this  point,  a  few  donations  mUnded 
fcr  the  Aid  Society,  have  gone  into  other  channels. 

We  Wohtrhm  will  never  forget  Ma.  Tract's  visit.  It  has  cost  ns  some 
tears  of  aympathy,  some  dollars,  and  somesmiles.  We  wish  him  a  safb  return 
to  Gotham,  and  a  speedy  one  to  ns  with  the  new  company  of  destitute  children, 
ftv  whom  good  homes  are  even  now  prepared.  E,  T. 


A   ilOOMD  IXPIDITXOK. 
MdtBti  of  Mr.  laiCT'a  lart  trip  Wttt  Estactod  fkom  %  dly  pAr«r. 

It  idU  be  reooDeeted  that  two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Tract,  Agent  of  the 
CUkbeD'a  Aid  Society,  started  on  another  of  his  Western  trips  with  a  car-load 
ef  homdesB  chQdren.  He  returned  a  fbw  days  ago^  and  in  a  very  interesting 
descriptiini  of  his  joomey  said  his  success  had  again  been  complete,  that  he 
endd  have  disposed,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  of  fifty  or  more  children 
if  he  had  had  them  with  him.  They  left  the  city  on  December  23d,  in  the 
Albany  train.  The  day  was  excessively  cold,  bnt  the  car  devoted  to  the  use 
of  Mr.  Tract  and  hb  Juvenile  companions  was  weD  warmed,  and  the  children 
were  wdl  dothed.  The  scene  on  their  leaving  was  a  deeply  interesting  one ; 
bnt  the  sadness  on  the  fhces  of  the  little  group  was  mingled  with  joy,  as  they 
seemed  to  look  forward  to  the  brood  future  before  them,  in  which  they  saw 
the  promise  of  thehr  past  homeless  condition  changed  for  one  of  brightness  and 
prosperity.  Kind  firiends  spoke  encouragingly  to  them  on  their  way,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  route  kind  friends  arose  np  all  aronnd  them,  to  warm  the  forlorn 
hearts  of  the  little  strangers,  giving  them  an  ever-smiling  welcome  and  assur- 
ances of  daep-fblt  interest 

The  conductor  on  the  Hudson  River  cars,  \It,  D.  Youno,  manifested  an 
ever4ncreasing  interest  in  his  charge  contained  in  that  particular  car,  and  at 
an  times,  when  not  on  duty,  he  would  look  in  npon  them,  chatting  fhmiliarly 
and  encooragii^y  with  them.  Ho  kindly  tendered  them  what  aid  lay  in  his 
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power,  and  in  East  Albany,  at  the  diange  of  can,  helped  the  children— tack- 
ing them  np  warmly — into  the  sleigh  that  was  to  conduct  them  over  the  river 
to  Albany. 

At  j^iagara,  having  a  few  hoars  to  spare,  the  wondering  gronp— the  most 
of  whom  probably  had  never  seen  anything  beyond  the  brick  and  mortar  city 
^were  feasted  with  the  sight  of  its  majestic,  erer-ponring  flood  of  water. 
Their  astonishment  and  joy  amounted  to  ecstacy.  In  fkct  the  scenery  during 
tiie  whole  journey,  although  a  snowy  landscape,  excited  the  most  intense  and 
noisy  interest  in  them  all. 

At  Detroit,  on  the  25th,  some  ladies,  anticipating  their  arrival,  had  prepared 
a  Christmas  feast  to  welcome  the  little  wanderers  in  search  of  what  had  never 
yet  been  theirs — a  home.  They  sat  down  in  a  large  comfortable  room, 
to  as  luxuriantly  a  spread  table  of  '*  Christmas  goodies,"  as  did,  on  the  same 
day  of  joyful  feasting,  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  parents  fn  ear  city. 
The  kind,  sympathizing  hdies,  helped  them  bountifully,  throwing  in  pleasant 
■mQes  and  pleasant  words  in  addition  to  their  good  fare. 

On  Friday  the  26th,  at  5,  A.  M.,  the  party  arrived  atKahunaEOo,  their  des- 
tination, and  before  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Tract  had  disposed  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  of  aQ  but  ten  of  the  children,  who  were  bound  still  farther.  Ac- 
cordingly on  Monday  morning,  the  ten  little  boys  were  packed  into  the  com- 
fortable sleigh  where  they  enjoyed  a  twenty  miles'  ride  with  Mr.  Tract  over 
the  prairie,  to  a  village  called  Prairie  Bonde.  A  gentleman  ftom  Three 
Bivers,  Hi.,  who  happened  to  be  stopping  at  the  tavern  there,  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  little  party,  especially  in  one  bright-eyed,  pleasant-lhoed  chap,  of 
eight  years—''  Littto  Danny.  This  gentleman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  of 
much  consideration  out  West,  was  awaiting  the  stage  to  return  to  his  distant 
homa ;  and,  as  the  stage  drove  up  and  he  was  about  to  bid  good-bye, "  Little 
Danny"  bounded  up  to  him,  threw  his  arms  around  his  knees,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  1  Mister,  please  take  me  home  with  yon ;  oh,  wont  yon  T  I  want  to  go 
home  with  you  jo  much." 

The  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  stalwart  specimens  of  ^*  Western 
giants,"  looked  down  for  a  moment  on  the  little,  pale,  pleading  orphan  boy, 
who  still  clung  tenaciously  to  his  knees.  The  big  tears  gathered  slowly  in  his 
eyes,  but,  brushing  them  hastily  off  with  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hearty 
tone: 

M  Gome,  then,  Danny,  you  thdl  go  home  with  me.  I  have  two  girls,  but  no 
boy;  you  are  a  good  little  fellow,  and  you  shall  be  my  son." 

And  the  great,  burly,  but  tender-hearted  man  brushed  another  tear  from  his 
The  emotion  seemed  contagious,  even  the  hardy  stago^iver  was  affect- 
ed, but  he  cracked  his  Whip  lustily  to  conceal  his  sofUhcartedness,  as  Danny 
was  lifted  into  the  stage  by  his  new  friend,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  little 
Five  Pointer,  whose  infancy  had  been  passed  in  such  a  hard  school  of  want 
and  suflK^iog,  was  rattling  on  toward  a  home  of  love  and  plenty. 
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Anotber  traTeller  on  bis  way  to  bis  borne,  cbanciDg  to  stop  at  the  taYcrn,  with 
M>  previous  tbougbt  of  adopting  a  boy,  was  so  mach  taken  with  a  round-faced 
Aubby  little  fellow  of  ten,  an  orpban,  tbe  "  Willie  "  of  the  company,  that  be 
tecurcd  bim  on  tbe  spot.  He  is  a  wealthy,  kind-bearted  fanner,  and  one  cal- 
cubted  to  bring  up  the  boy  in  a  way  to  insure  bis  becoming  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society. 

"  little  Freddy,'*  the  youngling  of  tbe  flock,  only  dx  yean  old,  whose  only 
patent,  bb  mother,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  deatb  in  Bellevue  Hospital  when 
he  left  with  the  rest,  was  adopted  by  a  former  and  bis  wife,  who,  expecting  tbe 
company,  bad  come  thirty  miles  to  procure  a  ^  nice  little  boy." 

Mr.  Tracy  saw  a  large  number  of  the  children,  during  bis  stay,  whom,  on 
former  occasions  be  bad  provided  with  Western  bomes.  They  were  all  veiy 
happy,  and  to  bis  qpiestion,  Would  they  return  to  New  York  a  universal 
"  Ob  no,  sir,"  was  tberep^. 


SIBBATH  SCHOOL  OHXLDBXV  AKD  THE  LXTTLI  XXOLUH  OISL.    (fEOK  MB.  ICAOT.) 

A  man  came  bto  our  office,  leading  a  little  giri  by  the  band.  He  stated 
that  be  was  poor  and  without  work,  that  be  must  leave  New  York  and  seek 
employment  in  a  distant  dty,  and  desired  to  commit  bis  child  to  our  care,  re- 
questing us  to  procure  a  good  home  for  her,  as  be  was  unwilling  to  leave  her 
friendless  and  alone,  in  this  great  city.  We  felt  for  tbe  child,  and  promised 
to  do  wbat  we  could  for  her.  Tbe  fktber  left  her  witb  us.  We  phced  her  in 
the  femily  of  a  friend.  While  there,  tbe  lady  discovered  that  her  mind  waa> 
more  mature  than  most  children  of  her  age ;  that  her  desire  for  improvement 
was  very  ardent;  and  she  often  found  her  engaged  in  reading,  in  tbe  midst  of 
her  bousebold  duties.  About  this  time,  a  kdy  called  witb  a  sum  of  monej 
eoDected  in  a  Sabbath  School  in  Msssachusetts,  desiring  that  we  would  use  it 
ss  we  tbougbt  best  We  immediately  remembered  the  poor  little  girl,  and 
feeling  that  the  Lord  bad  prepared  the  way  for  her  education,  decided  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  sent,  for  that  purpose.  She  is  now  placed  under  the  care 
of  teaehers  wbo  manifest  great  interest  in  her  case,  and  bids  fair  to  take  an 
honorable  position  amongst  tbe  teachers  of  our  land. 

May  tbe  Lord  direct  tbe  hearts  of  other  Sabbath  School  children  to  an  in- 
terest in  ibis  great  work,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  rich  reward." 
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BN0LI8R  JOHNKT. 

The  handsomest  little  boy  of  rich  or  poor,  who  ever  entered  oar  office !  Com- 
plexion, pure  and  healthy,  rich,  fair  hair,  eye  of  the  dearest  hazel,  with  the 
most  beautiful  boyish  expression,  nose  and  mouth,  ddicatdy  formed — it  made 
cheerfulness  to  see  him  about  us.  Then  he  was  so  honest  and  faithful— and  be- 
sides wrote  a  good  hand.  He  was  a  boy  who  had  his  Bible  with  him  and  who 
lead  it  too — when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  now  dead,  his  ^es  OTerrun  with 
tears.  We  were  determined  he  should  have  a  first-rate  place,  where  he  could 
get  on  in  the  world  and  make  as  good  a  man  as  any  one  in  the  country.  But 
JOQ  shall  have  his  story. 

Feb.  6Chy  1857. — '*  In  the  dusk  of  yesterday  eveniog,  a  young  girl  and  boy  present- 
ed themselyes  at  our  office.  They  had  arrived  but  the  day  before  in  New  Tork, 
from  EugUnd.  The  girl  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  If  a.  Mact,  and  the  boy  had 
been  a  passenger  with  her  in  the  J.  F ;  an  acquaintance  had  sprung  up  between 
Ihem,  and  he  being  quite  friendless,  seeing  the  address  on  her  letter  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  office,  in  search  of  a  home.  The  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  told 
Us  story  to  Ma.  Mact,  who  was  much  interested  in  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Mews-boys*  Lodging-Houae  with  the  other  boys,  to  sleep  there.  The  girl  was  sent 
io  the  Fourth  Ward  School 

JoHM  D.  is  an  interesting  fair-haired  boy  of  16  years  old.  He  was  bom  at  W. 
In  Lancashire,  England.  His  father  was  the  schoohnaster  of  the  National  Blue 
Coat  school  at  W.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  his  fkther 
married  a  second  time  in  eighteen  months*  after.  X«eft  school  soon  after,  and  stayed 
in  his  ikther's  shop— father  then  kept  a  pawn-broker's  shop,  and  continued  to  keep 
it  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Johu*s  step-mother  was  a  hard  woman ;  father  drauk 
and  that  was  the  worst  of  it— for  step-mother  had  all  the  money,  as  she  dldn*t  drink 
jDueh.  She  used  John  badly,  didn't  give  him  half  enough  to  eat,  and  turned  out 
his  step-brother  very  soon,  and  he  got  sick,  and  his  leg  mortified  after  leaving,  and 
^e  went  into  hospital,  and  his  leg  was  taken  off.  John  left  his  father's  shop,  and 
went  to  work  in  a  printing  office  at  W.  Learned  to  set  type,  to  distribute  and  roll 
Was  two  years  in  the  printing  office.  While  here,  his  fiither  left  W.  for  M.,  and  he 
never  saw  him  since.  Step-mother  had  persuaded  him  to  go  and  surrender  the 
pawn  office  to  another.  Left  by  father  with  mother's  brother,  who  kept  a  public 
house  and  bobbin-shop  st  W.  He  had  only  nine-pence  a  week  for  very  hard  work 
»had  four  shillings  a  week  at  the  printer's,  gave  his  wages  to  uncle,  and  worked  for 
him  besides  for  his  board.  Worked  In  the  bobbin-shop  after  leaving  the  pawn- 
office  at  nine,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  went  homo,  and  if  any  invoices  remained 
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^one,  finished  them  op ;  on  Saturday  nigbt,  did  not  leave  the  pawn-office  till 
cbven  o*c1ock. 

**  Uncle  waa  always  calling  me  ungrateful.  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could,  but  he 
Ihoagbt  lour  thiUings  a  week  was  very  Utile,  and  all  I  gare  biro,  bceides  :he  work- 
I  felt  very  uneasy  at  all  this,  and  often  cried  bitterly.  Sunday  was  no  sabbath  to 
me,  except  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  when  I  went  to  church,  the  church  of  £ng- 
Und.  On  Sunday  morning  I  had  letUra  to  write  for  uncle,  and  notices  to  post.  I 
had  no  pleasure  except  in  reading,  when  I  could  snatch  a  moment  from  all  this  oc- 
cupied time.  I  left  uncle  at  last— took  no  leaye  of  him— for  he  wouIdn^t  have  let 
ne  go.  Went  to  Liverpool  to  look  for  a  ship— couldnH  find  one — ^had  a  little  money 
*-Jus:  what  kept  me.  Corresponded  with  a  young  man  who  lived  at  W.,  told  him 
how  I  failed  in  finding  what  I  sought.  This  friend  met  me  at  Liverpool,  paid  my 
passage  to  New  Tork,  and  his  own,  but  circumstances  interfered  to  prevent  his 
coming.  Left  lame  brother  in  the  hospital  bad.  Was  thirty  days  coming  over. 
Was  glad  to  find  myself  in  Xew  Tork.  Saw  Elixabeth*s  letter  to  the  Children*s  Aid 
Society,  and  came  with  her  from  Castle  Garden  to  the  office.** 

John  feems  possessed  of  considerable  energy.  He  b  a  frank,  intelligent  lad,  and 
toM  his  atory  with  great  perspicuity,  nearly  in  the  words  I  have  given.  Smce  he 
came  to  the  office  he  has  brightened  up  very  much.  He  says  he  liked  the  News- 
hoys*  LodgiDg-House  very  much  indeed. 


A  LITTLX  COLOHT  FOK  P I VVSTLT AKI A. 

Feb.  19thy  1857.— There  is  a  party  of  chfidren  assembled  at  the  office  this  after- 
Doon  fbr  departure  to  homes  In  Pennsylvania.  They  go  with  Mr.  P.  C.  Hollas, 
and  look  tacwxd  to  the  Journey  with  pleasant  anticipation.  The  ages  of  these  chil- 
dren vary,  as  Is  generally  the  case,  fi^m  9  to  16,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  homeless  and  outcast,  finding  their  way  to  the  office,  some  through  the  News- 
boys* Lodglng-House,  and  a  few  coming  voluntarily  to  ^k  country  homes,  ambi- 
tkras  of  doing  something  for  themselves  In  the  world.  Of  the  dass  of  wanderers, 
there  are  some  Interesting  cases.  A  sharp  reckless  looking  boy  whom  they  caQ 

CanaUr^  (the  soubriquet  b  from  hb  having  worked  on  a  canal,)  has  been  off 
and  on  at  the  Lodging-House  for  some  weeks.  He  b  very  unpopular  with  hb  com- 
rades, who  do  not  regard  him  as  a  pattern  of  honesty,  hb  partbUty  for  fruit,  some- 
times infringing  on  the  property  of  applewomen,  and  the  contents  of  the  fruit  stands. 
Sometimes  he  b  penniless,  and  sometimes  In  a  mysterious  manner,  he  has  three  or 
four  dollars  in  hb  possession.  His  appearance  b  not  prepossessing— he  has  a  hard 
aspect,  and  hb  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty.  He  looks  smart  to-day,  being  new. 
ly  attired,  and  the  company  of  little  folks  round  him  render  hb  manner  less  rugged 
and  forbidding. 

Michael  F.,  another  of  the  company,  has  a  mother  who  being  homeless  herself, 
sod  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  wishes  to  secure  a  phce  in  the  country  for  him.  He 
has  been  much  in  the  street,  and  b  an  acute,  intelligent  boy,  but  there  Is  every  hope 
that  a  removal  from  the  city  will  be  of  essential  serf  ice  to  hb  future.  Ho  has  a 
fomk  intereating  coontenance. 
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LAtT  SVVDAT  XBITXVO  Of  1856. 

Dm.  S8dL — ^There  wu  a  veiy  crowded  meetlDg— the  number  of  bojs  and  girls 
wea  abOTO  two  hundred.  The  seats  were  all  fiUed,  and  several  spectators,  and 
gentlemen,  Interested  In  the  meetings,  were  present  The  room  wss  decorated 
with  garlands,  and  flowers  presented  bj  Mas.  Tract— a  small  glass  case  containing 
fruit  and  flowers  tery  tastefullj  executed,  hung  on  the  side  wsll,  and  the  apartment 
was  Terj  oomfortablj  warmed.  A  very  happj  Christmas  party  thej  were,  assem* 
bled  fi»r  the  best  of  purpcees,  and  thej  sung  their  hymns  with  sufficient  ardor  and 
rfmplldty  to  mike  amends  for  their  want  of  fine  artistic  taste.  The  meeting  wu 
addressed  by  Messbs.  Bsaoi  and  Rosskll. 

An  Interesting  Incident  took  place  at  the  clodng  of  the  exercises.  The  *'book 
collectors,'*  having  piled  the  singing  books  on  the  table,  on  counting  them  found  that 
one  or  two  were  missing.  This  was  announced  by  Mr.  Mact,  and  a  search  Instituted 
by  the  boys  themselves,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  matter.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  missing  books  were  found  with  one  exception.  AH  the  boys  stood  up,  and  there 
was  a  k>ud  murmur  of  disapprobation,  when  they  could  not  Immediatdy  discover 
either  the  book  or  Its  possessor.  It  was  at  length  found,  and  the  event  was  foUow* 
•d  by  the  merging  of  their  natural  feelings  of  Indignation,  In  a  bud  and  hearty  out- 
iNirst  of  Joy  and  approbatloD— the  stigma  wss  removed  fbom  the  eharacUr  of  the 
^  Boyi*  Meetings,**  and  for  once  the  hilarity  and  turbulence  of  a  moment  were  ezeos- 
•ble.  This  feeling  was  dictated  by  nature,  and  flowed  from  their  sense  of  right, 
•eembg  necessary  for  the  occasion. 

This  wu  the  hni^t  meeting,  since  the  opening  of  the  Hammersley-street  Boosa, 
and  there  wu  among  the  m^ority,  a  Mi  appreciation  of  derivable  benefits  from  this 
•operlor  sort  of  Intercourse.  The  **  Lary  Boy**  wu  better  behaved  than  usual 


ORAST  JBX. 

Monday  KIght,  Jan.  6.— The  Meeting  of  the  large  boys  of  the  Hammersley-street 
Mntnal  Improvement  Society,  took  phce  according  to  arrangement,  the  small  boys 
offering  no  Interruption  to  the  proceedings.  The  Boom  wu  well  lighted  up  and 
warmed,  and  the  books  and  newspapers  distributed  among  them,  as  they  took  their 
placM  at  the  desk  and  tables.  Meurs.  Mact  and  Svirn  were  present  in  good  sea- 
son, and  the  scene  wu  In  a  short  time  cheerful  and  animated.  The  boys  eonduct- 
•d  themselves  with  more  propriety  than  could  be  expected,  the  Meeting  being 
oomposod  of  the  motley  characters  of  Hammersley-street,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
bat  an  are  comparatively  better  than  they  have  been. 

Tho  different  groups  Into  which  they  formed  themselves,  were  variously  amusing. 
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The  teati  along  Itie  desks  wer«  all  occupied,  tnd  liera  the  DTastrated  News  was  retd, 
•ad  the  illustrations  commented  on ;  one  of  the  bojs  nndertook  to  explain  the  enb- 
jects  of  the  pictures  to  three  tall  uncouth  lads^  who  probably  could  not  read,  or  had 
Kad  too  rittlc  to  nnd.  ratand  the  text— "See  there  !s  a  battle  In  Indy,  and  that's 
Mark  Antony  an»  Julius  Caysar."  "Julia  who?''  "  Julius  Caysar,  a  great  ginlral 
long  ago— I  guess  he  was  an  Englishman."  "Didn't  he  get  licked  by  Giniral 
Vra<hingtoa  Y**  "I  dun  no ;  let  us  read  a  bit  or  it— this  Mark  Antony  was  an  Aid, 
an*  Cong  ot  his.**  "  Them  is  smart  fellera,  I  guess.* 

At  the  table,  books  were  more  general,  and  several  readers  appeared  interested 
In  their  study.  One  said  to  me,  when  I  asked  him  would  I  get  him  a  book  with 
picture.*,  that  he  preferred  one  without,  as  the  reading  was  often  better.  Another 
bad  a  newspaper  (his  own,  I  believe  the  Ledger),  and  he  was  peruslog  with  great 
aridity  one  of  Its  exciting  stories.  Another  group  had  slates  and  pencils,  and  were 
writing  sentences,  or  counting  np  long  sums  of  dollars  and  cents,  in  a  kind  of  an- 
gular ladder  division.  Another  group  were  gathered  about  a  caricaturist,  who  ex* 
hibltcd  a  penciled  profile  of  somebody,  remarkable  for  its  length  of  nose,  and  re- 
lemblance  to  a  trumpet 

This  was  proclaimed  a  very  striking  likeness  of  "  Nosey,*  the  biggest  boy  of  the 
group,  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves  for  the  confirmation  of  their  opinion; 
but  he  was  either  lost  In  astonishment  at  the  survey  of  his  portrait,  or  too  indignant 
and  shamefaced  for  a  reply. 

Two  boys,  agreeable,  curly-headed  little  fellows,  sat  on  the  wood-pile,  in  a  comer 
out  of  the  way,  to  enjoy  their  book,  uitdlsturbed.  The  bendies  In  Uie  remote  part 
of  the  room  were  permitted  to  rest  In  unoccupied  seclusion  by  the  Lary  Boy,**  and 
the  only  Individual  remarkable  for  a  restless  Inclination  to  trouble  the  harmony  of 
the  meetfaig,  wu  '*  Grasy  Jem." 

**Grasy  Jem"  is  a  oonspicnous  character  among  the  Hammersley-street  boys. 
He  Is  seen  everywhere  during  an  evening,  and  no  where  long.  Sometimes  he  w&l 
tUe  up  a  boolc,  Jor  volume  of  the  London  News,  and  then  hastily  throw  It  down, 
contriving  In  its  descent  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  head  or  elbow  of  the  boy  who 
site  next  to  him,  and  he  will  then  rush  down  stelrs.  He  will  return  in  a  little  while, 
stealthily  ooming  np  with  a  cat-like  pace,  peep  round  from  the  doorway  Into  the 
room.  Then  he  will  burst  out  Into  an  unmeaning — "Hal  hat** — and  run  among 
the  boys  again.  He  seems  a  prifilsged  person.  He  bumps  their  heads  with  Im- 
poalty,  sometimes  kicks  them  on  the  shins— they  resent  it  sometimes  also,  but  rath- 
er In  the  spirit  of  humorous  retaliation,  than  revenge.  He  Is  not  malicious— his 
freaks  are  rather  occasioned  by  mental  than  moral  obliquity.  "Crazy  Jem"  Is 
an  ori^nal,  and  his  marked  character  is  recognised  by  the  Hammersley-street  boys. 

Xr.  Xaey  addressed  some  words  of  counsel  to  the  Monltora  and  thanks  for  their 
behavior  at  this  meeting  before  its  dispersal ;  tolerant  of  trivial  errors  of  conduct  In 
hopes  of  their  correction,  he  checks  any  Impetuosity  of  passion  or  habit  at  once 
among  them— sometimes  with  a  gentle  rebuke,  sometimes  with  a  threatened  denial 
of  some  privilege  in  connection  with  the  Meeting,  which  appeara  effective. 

Mr.  Smith  recited,  at  the  request  of  the  boys,  a  short  humorous  poem  of  Cowper. 
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*<The  dispute  between  the  Nose  and  tbe  Ejes  about  the  Bpectaclca,**  aflej  which  the 
Heeling  was  adjourned  to  Monday  next 

January  7th.  We  had  also  an  interesting  incident  Ur.  Uacy  observed  that  one 
^Itle  thinly-clad,  ihivering  pale-faced  boy  was  crying  and  appeared  very  sad.  Crazy 
jem  introduced  him  as  a  lad  named  Smith.  A  destitute  outcast,  he  was  known  about 
Hanimersley-street,  and  pitied  by  the  rude  boys,  the  yery  worst  of  whom  have, 
with  their  strong  passion.*,  generous  sentiments.  His  father  was  dead,  and  his 
mother  living  somewhere  in  Newark.  He  had  been  sleeping  in  a  hall  in  Yarick- 
■treet,  Uying  by  chance,  amid  the  vice  and  wretchedness  of  the  streets.— **  Wont 
yoa  do  something  for  him,  Mr.  Macy  ?**  said  Crazy  Jem,  **  he  has  no  home — no  father, 
and  mother  la  away."  The  boy  wept  piteously  and  looking  earnestly  at  Mr.  Macy, 
there  was  an  appeal  in  his  eyes,  and  on  his  thin,  pale  face  which  could  not  be  re- 
dated.  Mr.  Macy  wrote  an  order  for  him  on  the  back  of  a  card,  and  sent  him  at 
CQC6  to  the  News-boys*  Lodging-House,  where  he  will  be  taken  care  of  and  cheered. 

Thnriday,  Jan.22d.  Messrs.  Macy  and  Smith  were  present  in  season,  and  the  intense 
edld  atin  eontiniung,  m  soon  as  the  boys  appeared  at  the  lower  door  they  were  ad- 
nltted.  An  improvement  is  becoming  more  perceptible  every  day.  The  rush  to 
the  stove  was  less  Impetuous,  and  after  a  short  space  occupied  in  warming  thera- 
■elves,  they  took  places  st  the  desks  and  tables,  bearing  with  them  books,  slates,  &e- 
Some  of  them  were  so  small,  that  they  actually  ataggered  under  the  weight  of 
the  huge  volumes  of  the  Illostrated  News,  which  they  were  immediately  busy  in* 
gpeeting.  fhe  cross  readings  were  frequently  laughable— every  body  was  examining 
•very  body  else's  book  instead  of  his  own—**  Look  here,  Johnny,  at  mine  1**  Johnny 
looked  at  Tommy's  and  then  Tommy  pored  over  Johnny's  book. 

0 1  look  dere— dere's  King  John  t«*  **  Where's  his  crown?*  «*  Look  on  his  head, 
•topid."  **  Oh  1  here's  Tankee  Notions— dere's  a  pantomine ;  I  saw  dat  at  Burton's— 
dero's  de  down,  an'  de  Early  quin— an't  that  ftinny  f  **  Here's  Macready  in  Mao- 
btth— an't  that  a  great  aword  he  has  f  don't  he  look  scared  like  f  where's  Forrest?— 
ho  an't  there  T  guess,  that's  Lunnon  you  know." 

Others  there  were  who  perused  their  books  more  methodically,  and  in  silence,  he- 
lining  with  the  beginning,  and  reading  with  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  suljeet 
▲  new  pictorial  history  of  the  Sutes,  of  which  Mr.  Macy  had  several  copies,  had 
Bveh  attracUon  for  them,  a  few  of  them  remarking  that  they  had  studied  some  of 
Hat  school  The  IHustrated  London  News  was  however  most  hi  demand. 

Two  or  three  Urge  boys  contrived  to  seat  themselves  noiselessly  at  the  desks 
among  the  little  folks.  ** Squeeze  yourself  small,"  said  one  to  another,  "this  is  not 
•nr  night— but  if  we  keep  quiet,  Mr.  Macy  may  permit  ns  to  remdn." 

Phillip  and  William  K  are  two  little  fellows  of  German  parentage,  who  live 

^over  the  way  in  Hammersley-street,"  and  have  been  among  the  best  behaved  in  the 
meeting.  The  have  a  genius  for  Arithmetic,  and  figure  away  all  the  evening. 
Their  dark  eyes  never  at  rest  and  dark  complexions,  give  a  peculiar  shrewdness  to 
Ihdr  aspects.  They  are  lads  of  much  promise,  and  are  fond  of  the  Boys'  Meeting, 
punctual  in  attendance  and  orderly  in  demeanor. 

Mr.  Smith  dispensed  the  books  from  the  library  and  Mr.  Macy  mingling  familiarly 
with  the  boys,  road  or  conversed  with  them.  The  time  of  the  meeting  passed  very 
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pletstndj,  tod  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  regret  (hat  the  moment  had  eo'me  for 
departure.  Mr.  Macy  addressed  the  boja  before  thej  left  the  room,  thanking  them 
for  the  propriety  of  their  behavior,  expressing  a  hope  that  thej  would  make  it  the 
rale  of  life,  and  that  thej  would  not  disturb  the  senior  meeting  on  Mondaj  night 
bj  their  appearance.  The  Juveniles  promised  faithfullj  to  obserre  the  regulations 
to  which  thej  bad  agreed.  The  books  were  returned  to  the  librarj,  lights  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Juveniles  peaceablj  sought  their  homes,  much  delighted  with 
the  pleasant  time  thej  had  passed. 


TBI  OOVOIBT  OV  THB  ACCIDB5TALI. 

The  Accidentals**  had  a  large  and  delighted  audience  of  the  Hammerslej -street 
bojs  and  girls  on  kst  Thursdaj  night  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  seats  en- 
tirelj  occupied.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  the  ragged,  and  some  of  the 
barefooted  population  among  them.  An  officer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to 
presenro  order.  John  D.,  a  little  English  boj  from  the  office,  received  the  tickets 
from  the  bojs  and  girls  as  thej  entered.  Manj  anxious  ejes  were  fixed  on  the 
performers  as  thej  opened  the  concert  Messrs.  Smith  and  Fessenden  assisted,  and 
the  interest  was  well  sostdned  throughout 

The  song  of  '*New  EngUnd**  awakened  much  enthusiasm,  and  their  approbation 
was  Doisj  in  consequence.  There  was  clamorous  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping 
of  feet^  till  Mr.  Maej  hinted  that  the  '*  Accidentals**  would  perhaps  prefer  a  less 
boisterous  expression  of  applanse.  A  German  song  was  announced  as  part  of  the 
programme,  '^But  jou  shall  have  it  in  English  if  joa  prefer  it  so,**  said  Mr.  Lam- 
pbier.  The  erj  was  unanimous  for  the  German  version,  and  it  was  beautifull j  sung 
and  encored  bj  the  audience.  The  comic  songs  also  pleased  their  taste,  and  thej 
united  verj  cheerftdlj  In  the  chorus,  when  the  Accidentals  requested,  patheticallj, 

•*  Oh  IBtlle  don't  7o«t*n, 
Ooat  tdl  Mmm  LooiUnoft  Me.*' 

The  entertainment  was  well  diversified,  and  as  thej  left,  I  heard  one  of  them  re- 
mark to  the  other,  that  it  was  better  than  going  to  Burton*s ;  and  that  Bttcklej*s  se- 
lenaderi  were  chalked  out  altogether  bj  the  gemmans  as  plajed  the  fiutes,  the 
critics  meaning  Messrs.  Smith  and  Fessenden,  who  had  opened  the  performance 
and  plajed  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  Lamphler  and  the  Accidentals  appeared  pleased  with  the  attention  and  order 
preserved  during  the  performance,  which  concluded  amid  the  probngcd  appUiuse 
of  the  Meeting. 
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LETTERS  FROM  CHILDREN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Mowing  Is  from  a  little  match-peddler,  the  daughter  of  a  miserable 
woman  who  finally  died  of  drunkenness. 

0— a,  Oct.  8th,  18M. 

Hb-Mact: 

Dear  Sir :— Toa  wish  to  hear  from  me.  I  am  well,  tad  hare  been  since  I  haTo 
eome  to  the  oonotrj,  and  I  hare  a  rerj  pletsant  homo ;  Mrs.  B—  sends  me  to 
Bshool,  and  I  stadj  grammar,  geographj,  spdUng,  reading,  writing  and  ojphering. 
X  go  to  the  teacher's  house  one  tftemoon  in  the  week,  and  his  wife  leams  me  to  do 

needlework,  tnd  I  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School,  the  Rot.  Mr.  H  .  I 

Btc  with  fitfmers,  tnd  I  learn  how  things  grow.  I  haTc  a  little  garden,  tnd  a  great 
many  kind  of  flowers,  and  I  baTc  some  chickens  that  Vrs.  gaye  me.  I  letm 
to  work  fai  the  house,  to  make  bread  and  butter,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  I 
like  to  lire  in  the  coontry  a  great  detl  better  than  In  the  city.  I  shonld  not  like  to 
Btc  there  again,  I  saw  so  much  wickedness  and  saiPering,  that  I  nerer  see  here. 
When  I  left  the  dty,  I  could  not  write  a  word.  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can,  for  mj 
own  good,  and  that  my  kind  friends  may  not  feel  that  they  hare  taken  all  this 
trouble  In  yain.  X  want  to  try  to  be  usefol,  and  do  all  the  good  I  can.  X  feel 
f  ery  thankfol  to  all  my  kind  friends— Mr.  B  >  and  all  who  are  doing  so  much  for 
poor  children.  X  hope  that  our  hearenly  Father  will  bless  and  reward  you  for  It 

Tours  truly, 

H.D. 

Mb.Maot: 

Sir,— H.  D.  has  been  a  member  of  my  class  in  the  Sabbath  School,  for  two  years. 
Her  growing  interest  In  this  sacred  institution  has  been  manifest  by  oheerfany  en- 
during hardship,  and  self-denial.  In  order  to  improTe  creiy  means  of  Increasing 
her  Biblical  knowledge. 

Her  sympathy  for  those  in  indigent  circumstances  has  evinced  Itself,  by  taking 
from  her  own  wardrobe  to  supply  their  need.  Thus  she  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  others  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  prlTlleges,  she  so  highly  prised  herselC 
If  she  is  not  already  numbered  among  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold,  her  earnest  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  as  It  is  in  Jesus,  will  show  to  her,  that   He  is  the  way,  the 
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to«th,  tnd  the  life,  and  tb«  open  door  tbrough  which,  whosoever  win  may  enter  hi 
hmI  be  aared.**  I  trtut  if  her  life  is  i pared,  that  she  will  be  an  ornament  to  societ j, 
sad  an  aetlre  devoted  christian. 


MtsiRi.  Mact  ASfo  Beaci, 

I  most  confess  that  joa  are  worthy  of  yoor  roeation,  and  of  the  trust  of  them 
that  confide  in  70a.  I  hare  read  sereral  letters  from  70U,  and  meant  to  answer 
each  one  of  them,  bnt  delayed  from  time  to  time,  till  now,  Bamej  was  telling  me 
that  be  was  going  to  Kew  York  this  spring,  and  I  wanted  to  see  his  final  decision. 
The  bojs  bsTo  all  left  me;  Dennis  left  last  summer,  and  went  to  a  man  who  was 
lot  willing  to  do  anything  for  him  more  than  board  and  clothe  him,  till  he  would  be 
tl,  and  I  told  him  he  should  not  come  back  tiU  another  place  could  be  found  for 
Urn,  If  he  got  tired  of  living  with  me,  and  another  place  he  got ;  and  that  same  man 

sold  his  Carm,  and  went  west,  to  the  town  of  G  ,  Wisconsin,  but  he  has  left 

that  man  sbiee,  and  his  whereabouts  I  know  not,  but  I  suppose  he  Is  somewhere. 
He  came  here  beibre  he  went  awaj,  and  bade  us  good  bje,  and  was  Tory  sorry  he 
bad  left,  and  decUured  that  he  would  come  back  and  Uto  with  me  yet  The  little 
fieOow  was  brought  up  a  thle(  and  when  not  sueoessfiil  he  was  whipped.  But  after 
he  came  here,  he  nerer  was  ki^own  to  take  the  least  thing.  He  was  a  great  singer 
of  hymns,  and  erery  night  he  would  say  his  prayers  before  he  went  to  bed.  I  kept 
a  Sunday  School  in  my  own  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors*  children,  and 
I  had  bought  a  library  of  75  rolumes,  or  several  volumes  more,  and  had  others 
given  to  me  beddes,  and  little  Denny  wis  fond  of  reading  them,  and  had  committed 
a  great  many  verses  out  of  his  Kew  Testament  which  I  procured  for  him.  He  went 
to  sdiool  here  all  the  time,  he  was  learning  very  fkst ;  he  went  to  Wiscoosb  with 

one  J.  D.  Denny  0*  B — — ^  Is  known  by  the  name  of  John  H  ^  which  name  he 

got  in  0  k  The  first  winter  I  have  had  four  of  those  boys ;  three  Kew  Yorkers, 

snd  one  of  this  pbce,  and  yon  do  not  know  what  a  time  I  had  with  them.  They 
•Qodoeted  themsdves  so^  that  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  places  for  them.  Beibre 
I  bad  any  come  here,  there  were  about  SO  wanted  some,  but  when  they  came  to  see 
Ikem,  they  would  not  have  them,  because  of  their  careless,  Idle,  and  indifferent 
BMnner.  But,  as  I  never  allow  a  mm  to  swear,  or  use  any  bad  language  at  all  on 
the  larm,  (and  I  never  ikiled  but  with  one  man  and  he  was  a  poor  Igno- 
lant  Roman  Catholic,  whom  I  did  not  keep  but  a  UtUe  whfle),  I  never  knew  the 
boys  after  these  bjunctlons  were  made  known  to  them,  to  swear  or  steal  anything. 
Barney  was  a  lousy,  filthy,  disgusting  fellow the  back  part  of  his  head  was  Just 
•s  raw  as  a  piece  of  bee(  the  skin  was  completely  destroyed  by  vermin.  I  cropped 
Us  hair  off  In  the  orchard,  and  when  I  cime  to  put  the  comb  Into  it,  it  was  impos- 
•ible  to  comb  It,  by  reason  of  the  lice :  they  rolled  out  in  heaps^tho  dght  was 
>Mre  than  I  eould  stand ;  it  turned  my  stomach ;  I  had  to  put  the  comb  in  and  turn 
■j  isoe  some  other  way ;  and  my  little  boy  stood  by,  and  exclaimed,   Oh !  Barney, 


Bespectfully  yours. 


S.  8.H  . 
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Barney,**  In  a  pitiful  manner.  "  Xerer  mind,  Riebard,"  quoth  I, "  we  will  make  a  roan 
of  Barney,  yet ;  but  Richard,  my  son,  don*t  you  ever  tell  no  man  of  this ;  we  must 
keep  this  a  profound  secret  to  ourselves  ;**  and  so  it  has  been  kept  till  now.  For  a 
long  time  be  took  no  interest  whatever  in  anything  at  all,  even  in  haying  time  when 
■ent  to  rake,  let  the  hurry  be  what  it  would,  he  would  as  quick  lay  down  as  go  to 
work,  or  rather.  And  people  would  tell  me,  "  Why  do  you  keep  such  a  fellow 
round?  we  would  send  him  off.**  Now  I  would  say  there  is  something  in  that  fel- 
low yet,  if  I  could  make  him  beliere  it  I  shall  make  a  man  of  him  yet  Now 
then,  Barney  takes  a  turn — set  him  to  mow,  he  takes  delight  in  that ;  set  him 
ploughing,  he  takes  delight  in  that  also.  Now  he  begins  to  take  some  interest  in 
doing  his  work,  and  is  improTing  very  fast  A  year  ago  this  spring,  he  did  my  draying, 
got  along  rery  well,  and  does  his  work  well  Now  if  he  has  to  leam  to  mow,  show 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  gets  so  he  can  mow  rery  well ;  at  about  the  middle  of 
haying  he  elopes,  and  goes  off,  and  tries  to  get  bigger  wages  in  other  places;  went 
romid  some,  and  got  to  the  place  where  he  now  is.  He  has  $10  a  month  this  sum- 
mer, and  does  rery  well.  I  believe  he  is  a  good  fellow  to  follow  a  team,  of  good 
temper,  a  good  hand  to  plough,  and  is  on  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  himself  at  last 
He  Uves  with  B.  T.,  a  Methodist  Class-Leader.  Well,  then,  you  see  he  is  in  a  good 
place,  but  class -leading  don*t  amount  to  much,  when  it  don't  extend  no  further  than 
the  Inside  of  the  school-house  walls.  Barney  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  told 
him  that  yon  wanted  a  letter  from  him,  and  ho  said  he  would  write  to  you.  He  is  a 
great  big,  stout-looking  and  faithfhl  boy,  considering  his  beginning,  and  conducts 
himself  as  well  as  boys  generally  do.  If  Ma.  Beaci  should  take  a  tour  through 
the  south  this  summer,  and  come  this  way  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  and  converse 
with  him,  on  these  matters.  I  am  not  capable  of  composing  letters  of  this  kind, 
nor  any  other.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  yon  much  success  in  your  undertaking, 
but  I  hare  two  little  children  myself,  and  I  don*t  know  as  it  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage tQ  them,  to  be  fed  on  so  much  hot  com  as  they  had  of  them  boys. 

Bespeetfhlly  yoars, 

J.  H. 


febmaiy,  1850. 

Mary  Anne  C.   IS  years  old.  An  American  Orphan,  sent  by  Mr.  8.  M  ;  she 

Is  a  bright,  forward  girl,  who  has  supported  herself  for  four  years  by  selling  wax- 
matches,  Jewelry,  &e.  Of  late  she  hu  met  with  bad  success,  and  in  place  of  paying 
$8,60  per  week  for  her  board,  as  she  has  sometimes  been  able  to  do,  has  found 
It  hard  work  to  get  along.  She  has  been  stopphig  with  a  coarse  German  wo- 
man, who  she  thinks  kept  a  bad  house,  and  expected  that  she  would  fidl  into  their 
ways ;  but  she  says  **  I  was  a  little  too  old  for  Uiem.**  She  has  become  indebted  to 
the  woman  in  the  sum  of  five  shilllogs,  and  she  forbids  her  to  return.  She  seems  to 
think  that  tlie  woman  **  has  no  occasion  to  first  herself  on  that  account**  We  fitted 

her  up  and  sent  her  by  request  of  Mr.  Jissup,  to  Thomas  J  ,  B  ^  Penn., 

where  she  has  a  fine  home. 

June  4th,  1865.  Mr.  Jksscp  writes  that  Mary  Anno  C-~-,thc  match  girl  of 
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Wall-streety  wns  present  among  his  numeroas  littlo  fAonllj  to  hear  him  preach.  She 
Mid  ihe  would  not  go  back  to  Xew  York  for  anything. 

B  ^1  PeoD.,  Jano  27,  1856. 

Dear  Friend :  I  reeeired  jour  letter,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  went  to 
ichool  last  aummer  and  winter  too.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  When 
I  came  here  I  was  home-sick,  but  now  I  have  got  over  it,  and  I  like  it  yery  well ; 
and  I  hare  got  acquainted  with  good  girls  who  do  not  my  bad  words.   Giro  my  best 

respects  to  Mr.  M  ,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  glad  that  he  sent  me  to  the  Children's 

Aid  Society.  When  you  first  wrote,  I  could  not  write  well  enough  to  write  to  you, 
but  now  I  can,  I  hope.   I  read  in  Sanders'  Fourth  Reader,  and  Speller  too. 

I  do  not  go  about  the  streets  and  sell  matches,  but  I  work  for  my  living.  When 
I  am  tick,  I  hare  got  somebody  to  take  care  of  me.  I  baye  plenty  of  clothes  to 
wear.  I  take  the  ChQd*s  Paper  every  month.  I  hare  learned  to  knit,  and  sew  con- 
lidersble.  I  have  got  plenty  to  eat,  and  drink  too.  I  go  to  meeting  pretty  often. 
I  saw  Ur.  Jsssup  after  he  came  home,  and  heard  him  preach  sermons  two  or  three 

tilMS. 

The  boys  and  girls  here  do  not  curse  and  take  God's  name  In  rain ;  but  they  try 
to  please  him,  and  pray  to  him  to  make  good  children  of  them.  Our  Sunday  School 
win  not  hare  a  celebration  this  year,  but  they  had  one  last  year.  I  guess  that  I 
wOl  learn  to  milk  the  cows.  I  hope  that  I  win  not  hare  to  be  sent  away  for  bad 
eonduet  I  stady  the  Child'a  Scripture  Question  Book.  I  hope  that  I  nerer  wOl 
see  the  bad  girls  of  Sew  Tork  again. 

Tear  eerranti 

Xabt  Avn  C  . 


FEAVOIl  DI  0  

A  pale,  delicate  looking  little  boy,  about  18  years  old,  camb  to  the  office  In  the* 
■onth  of  Jan.  1856,  and  gare  this  account  of  himselfl  His  father  was  dead,  he  said, 
nd  his  mother  had  left  him  with  a  person  in  —  street,  and  had  gone  to  lire  out ; 
the  used  to  work  at  ladies'  cloaks,  and  father  had  worked  in  the  mines  at  California. 
The  woman  with  whom  he  had  lired,  (and  who  subsequently  prored  to  hare  been 
Us  aunt,)  had  licked  him,"  and  he  had  run  away  from  her.  He  had  slept  in  a  Sta- 
tioo  Boose  the  night  before,  and  had  been  directed  to  the  office  by  a  baker,  from  whom 
he  had  asked  some  bread.  Mr.  Macy  kept  him  in  the  office,  and  made  some  enquiries 
bto  his  storjy  and  his  mother  In  a  few  days  made  her  appearance  to  claim  the  little 
traant  Frank  had  in  the  meantime  become  so  domesticated  in  the  office  and  had 
made  such  acquaintance  with  other  little  homeless  ones  in  the  place,  that  he  felt  rcry 
rdoctant  to  leare  with  his  mother.  In  a  few  days  she  returned  with  him  again ,  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  Mr.  Macy  would  take  charge  of  him,  and  find  a  home  for  him 
in  the  oountrj.  She  represented  herself  as  a  widow.  She  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
nd  her  husband  was  an  lulian.  She  had  come  to  this  country  when  rery  young. 
Fnmk  was  an  only  child,  and  as  she  had  to  work  out  for  a  lirclihood  she  was  rery 
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dMiroas  of  hAvIog  Frank  placed  in  a  good  home.  Frank  was  tant  to  Illlnota  with 
the  Bar.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  who  pUced  him  in  a  good  family.  A  lingular  fccne  took 
place»  aa  Frank  was  about  to  enter  the  Ferrj  fioat  with  the  children  who  accom- 
panied him,  when  he  saddenlj  broke  from  the  ranks,  exclaiming  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  standing  on  a  pile  of  timber  at  a  small  distance  from  him.  He  seemed 
In  much  excitement  and  terror,  and  shook  in  erery  limb.  He  said  his  ikther  would 
iurelj  kill  him  if  he  were  discovered,  and  that  he  had  often  threatened  to  do  so, 
and  to  kin  mother,  who  had  left  him  on  that  account,  and  had  told  people  that  he 
was  dead.  Frank  reached  the  cars  hj  another  ferrj,  and  recovered  his  eheerfuloess 
only  when,  with  the  little  colony  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  surrounded  him,  he  was 
hr  on  his  way  to  the  West  His  mother  has  been  since  at  the  office,  and  expressed 
herself  well  pleased  with  the  child's  rescue.  The  followhig  is  a  letter  from  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  now  lives. 


Sicntary  of  ChUdrenU  Aid  Soeitty^  K.  T. 

Dear  Sir:— At  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  we  received  on  the  81st  uiU 
Firank  A.,  or  Francois  De  6.  (we  find  both  names,  one  in  his  Testament  from  your 
Society,  and  one  by  Mr.  Van  M.),  a  proteg^  of  your  Society.  The  little  boy  la  very 
weO,  and  seems  perfectly  happy.  He  la  very  anxious  that  his  mother  should  know 
he  b  wen,  and  does  not  forget  her.  He  says  he  has  no  wish  ever  to  return  to 
Kew  York,  until  he  grows  to  be  a  man,  and  la  rich  enough  to  go,  and  bring  his 
mother  away. 

He  Is  a  fine,  smart,  active  and  intelligent  boy,  (considering  his  former  condition,) 
and  so  Ikr  as  we  have  yet  discovt* red,  is  kmd  and  amiable  in  dispo^tion.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  train  him  up  to  be  an  ornament  to,  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 
From  his  account  of  his  parents  we  feel  desirous  that  they  ahould  not  know  Just 
where  he  Is,  lest  they  should  tomctimes  be  troublesome  by  interfering  with  our  plan 
fbr  bia  future  training.  Our  fears  are  more  from  the  father,  than  the  mother,  yet 
she  may  at  some  future  time,  again  become  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  through 
his  Infiuence  sgain  become  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  child. 

While  we  are  wining  to  transmit  to  her  frequent  inteUigence  of  him,  and  that  he 
should  often  hear  from  her,  we  should  at  present  prefer  to  exchange  communications 
through  the  medium  of  your  Society. 

Frank  Is  to  be  treated  with  all  the  kindness  with  which  we  treat  our  own  children, 
sharing  their  sports  and  employments— has  learned  to  ride  his  horse  (of  which  ac- 
complishment he  Is  quite  proud),  to  drive  the  dog  in  harness,  take  charge  of  the 
diickens,  &o.  &e. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  In  writing  about  him,  that  his  mother  may  know  some- 
what how  he  la  situated.  He  wHl  be  much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  her,  and 
says  he  Is  going  to  learn  to  write,  so  he  can  send  her  letters  himselC 

We  would  like  to  know  his  true  name,  and  also  the  names  of  his  parents ;  his  mo- 
ther's maiden  name  also. 


RespectfuUy  yours,  &o. 


D.&a 
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VOBA   0  . 

H  1  Feb.  26,  ISCe. 

Uy  Dear  Sir :  I  take  much  pleasure  !n  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind 
letter  toinj  yonog  friend  K.,  one  of  the  grateful  and  happj  henefidaries  of  jour 
•ocietj. 

The  little  girl  has  been  a  regular  attendant  upon  mj  ministry,  together  with  her 
kind  guardians,  who  take  care,  not  only  of  her  temporal  but  her  spiritual  welfare. 

It  win  doubtless  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  interested  in  your  institution,  to 
learn  that  In  Addition  to  her  faithfulness  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  she  has— as 
ve  think— truly  sought  and  found  the  Satiour  rery  precious  to  her. 

8o  fiir,  we  hare  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  her  experiencesi  and,  as 
she  is  snrrounded  by  hallowed  influences,  we  have  a  good  hope  that  she  will  be 
Ciithfnl  to  Him  that  hath  called  her,  and  ultimately,  in  Heayen,  recognise  the  Aid 
Society  as  an  inatnmient  in  God's  hands  of  her  salvation. 

let  me  enoonrage  you  in  your  effbrts  to  do  good  to  the  dear  children  of  sorrow. 
God*s  bleesiog  is  upon  you,  and  he  who  said  '*  of  such  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Hearen,** 
vill  abundanUj  reward  you.  I  remain  with  respeet, 

Tours  In  Christian  lore, 

R.  R.  D. 
Pkitor  of  Meth.  ProU  Church. 


A  9IFFI0VLT  OAtB. 

Dear  Sir  :—Hy  fears,  as  expressed  in  my  lut,  that  the  school*muter  would  not  suc- 
ceed In  the  management  of  David  T  ^  hare  been  fulfilled.  David  was  very  roguish, 

and  diyerted  the  attondon  of  the  schoUrs  by  his  boyish  pranks.  He  is  also  very  excit- 
able; therefore  when  he  thought  some  one  was  saucy,  or  if  at  play  he  was  accident- 
ally hurt,  thinking  It  was  by  design,  he  was  too  ready  to  strike  or  to  threaten.  The 
teacher  attempted  to  correct  him  at  length  with  a  rod.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  in  a 
play  of  snowbalBng,  a  snowball  hit  David  and  hurt  him,  he  said.  He  caught  his 
slate  and  hurled  It  at  the  boy  who  threw  the  snowball.  The  slate,  one  comer  of  it, 
Ut  the  boy  upon  the  ride  of  his  head  and  cut  a  gash  through  one  ear,  (not  a  very 
•erious  gash,  however,)  and  then  sprang  at  the  boy.  The  older  scholars  interfered. 
The  teacher  called  at  evening  and  said  that  he  could  not  manage  David,  and  that 
^ther  himself  or  David  must  leave  the  school.  David  slso  said  to  me  that  he  did 
Mt  wish  to  go.  I  told  him  that  he  might  study  at  home,  and  ho  did  so,  self 
and  daughter  hearing  him  recite.  After  a  few  days,  David  wished  to  go  to  school 
•gain.  He  asked  the  teacher's  forgiveness,  and  was  again  admitted.  But  in  a  few 
days  he  got  Into  trouble  again,  and  the  teacher  sent  him  home,  telling  him  not  to 
come  sgain. 

David  Is  now  studying  at  home  the  same  studies  which  those  of  his  age  do  at 
icbool,  and  takes  from  day  to  day  the  same  lesions,  and  does  very  well  when  1  am 
home,  but  not  quite  as  well  as  he  ought,  when  I  am  absent 

I  am  sorry  the  teacher  succeeded  no  better  with  David,  for  I  desire  very  much 
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Chat  be  thould  have  tho  opportunity  of  being  trained  to  rigbt  conduct  towards  bis 
icboolfellofrs.  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  witb  the  teacher,  though  I  well  linow  that  his 
mnageinent  is  no  easy  or  light  matter.  I  spend  with  David,  from  one  to  two  boars 
per  day  in  bearing  him  recite  and  in  learning  him  bis  lessons,  be  is  apparently  more 
Interested  in  bis  books,  and  getting  along  very  well. 

Whether  I  shall  succeed  with  him  in  teaching  him  to  govern  bis  passions  and  to 
become  more  truthful,  obedient,  and  faithful,  and  courteous  to  others,  I  cannot  (cll. 
I  have  many  fears  and  hopes. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter  to  David  enclosed  in  your  last,  and  the  one  for 
iim  in  the  enrelope  directed  to  him  and  received  a  few  days  nnce.  Thanks  abo, 

|o  Dr.  T  and  Mr.  M  for  their  letters  to  David,  they  bare  a  good  effect  upon 

lim. 

Toors  with  much  esteem, 

JL  8. 

C  ^  K.  H.,  Jan.  21,  1857. 

(IVTBT  VBOX  DAT-BOOK.) 

David  T  ,  14,  American  Protestant,  Irish  Parents ;  used  to  go  to  tf  r.  Slater's 

Meeting.  Has  two  sisters,  one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  tho  city  married ;  and  one 
brother.  David  bad  the  character  of  a  bard  boy ;  kept  bad  company ;  and  wu  seen 
frequently  at  the  comer  groceries  with  those  wicked  associates. 


George  Vf.  Q  ^  16  years  old.   American  Protestant  Orphan.    His  mother 

died  eight  years  ago,  and  bo  lost  bis  father  a  year  since.   Lived  for  a  while  witb 

Miss  ft  ,  in  H  Arenue  Brooklyn.   Worked  in  a  butcher's  shop.   Went  to 

icbool  fbr  a  little  while  after  bis  father's  death.  Was  brought  to  the  oflSea  by  Mr. 

B  1  of  Brooklyn.   Appears  a  promising  boy.   July  9,  1855,  sent  to  P.  B.  W., 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


Hb.  Maot, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  now  seated  myself  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  thinking  that  by 
fbts  time  you  would  like  to  bear  from  me.  I  have  been  to  school  this  winter,  and  I 
Ihlnk  that  I  have  improved  much  on  many  of  my  studies.  Now  that  school  is  out, 
I  study  spelltng  and  History  at  home,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  think  that  I  like 
the  country  better  than  the  city,  for  here  I  can  run  and  make  as  much  noise  as  I 
please  without  disturbing  the  neighbors.  Kelly  has  a  rery  cunning  calf,  she  beats 
ill  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  pretty  much  all  white  except  a  few  red  spots,  and 
|ro  want  you  all  to  come  up  here  and  see  her,  for  I  think  that  she  is  worth  coming 
4o  see.  Please  tell  Julia  and  Johnny  if  they  were  only  up  hero,  they  could  have  as 
^incb  milk  as  they  want,  for  Nelly  gives  us  almost  a  krge  wooden  pail  full.  Mr. 

W  ^'s  boys  often  come  out  here  to  see  me;  we  run  over  the  barn  and  have  a  nice 

flme  playhig.   If  it  does  not  rain  to-morrow,  wo  are  going  to  begin  to  plough,  then 
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I  fbtll  go  out  tnd  letrn  to  plough  ts  well  tt  tny  boj  of  my  ige.  I  tm  contented 
tt  my  home  tnd  would  not  ehange  it  for  tny  other.  I  thank  you  for  putUng  me  In 
fuch  a  nice  home ;  I  get  along  ▼'^ry  well,  and  please  them  all.  Yesterday  was  the 
fint  time  that  our  waggon  has  been  out  since  the  first  day  of  December. 

I  haTO  been  wsntiog  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to, 
because  I  did  not  know  how  to  write,  but  I  tm  trying  to  letrn  ts  ftst  ts  I  ctn — wo 
■re  til  well  here,  tnd  ts  It  is  getting  Itte,  I  must  close  my  letter  with  lore  to  til. 

I  remain  as  erer  your  friend, 
0.  W.  G. 


Edward  H  ^  IS  years  old.  English  Catholic  Orphan.  Parents  died  at  New 

Orieaof,  ten  days  after  they  had  landed,  of  cholera.  This  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Edward  was  brought  to  Newark  by  an  uncle,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  whero 

be  fiTod  with  hit  aunt,  Vn.  Ford,  in  B  street   Worked  at  a  batten  in  New- 

Left  and  came  to  New  York.  Is  a  newsboy,  and  sold  ptpen  for  a  month  or 
•Ow  Has  been  staying  at  the  Lodging  House;  was  sent  to  Illinois  with  the  Rer. 
Xr.  YjlS  Voter,  and  is  now  U? ing  with  William  B  » farmer. 

Mb.  J.  Xaot, 

Dear  Sr :  You  requested  me  to  write  a  few  Ones,  you  wanted  to  know  how  I  was 
getting  along.  I  am  getting  along  fint  rate.  I  like  to  flve  here.  I  believe  I  hare 
got  a  good  home ;  they  are  as  good  to  me,  as  anybody  would  be.  I  went  to  school 
tUs  summer,  and  I  expect  to  go  this  winter.  I  have  been  well  since  I  came  here. 
I  hare  been  busking  com,  and  can  beat  any  body  of  my  size  and  age  I  beliere. 
That  is  all  I  can  think  of  at  present  Please  answer  those  few  lines. 

I  am  yoors  truly, 

^  Eduakd  H— • 

With  much  pleasure  we  write  you  a  few  Dues.  We  recelred  your  letter  some- 
time ago.  Pardon  us  for  not  writing  sooner  to  you.  We  hare  not  much  of  impor- 
ttnco  to  write,  only  Edwtrd  tppetn  rery  well  sttisfied.  He  hts  been  t  very  good  boy 
ainoe  be  etme  here.  We  htre  ttken  him  in  our  ctre,  and  we  expect  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  try  to  train  him  up  in  the  good  and  right  way. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  B  , 


A   BOPXfVL  LXTTIX. 

B  ,  Jan.  7,  1857. 


Bear  Sir:— I  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  your  letter,  which  I  rcceired  on 
Vooday,and  when  I  received  it,  I  thought  how  I  fclt  when  two  yean  ago  I  was  in 
Ao  dty ;  I  scarcely  can  imagine  how  the  poor  organ  grinders  whom  you  mentioned 
In  your  letter,  look  hi  their  poor  clothes,  and  I  hare  noticed  them  also,  when  I  have 
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paMed  them  by ;  I  eaxrnot  help  thIoUng  tlao  of  the  poor  Httle  boy  you  epoke  o( 
when  you  told  him  on  giving  him  the  little  Jacket,  that  his  mother  wodd  fix  It  for 
him,  I  eould  not  help  thinking  of  my  poor  mother  who  Is  dead. 

I  also  cannot  help  referring  hi  pity  to  the  boy  yon  menUon  In  your  letter;  but, 
•Ir,  I  haTC  not  the  power  to  help  yon.  I  will  try  to  eoconrage  yon  by  doing  the 
beat  I  can  to  get  along.  Sr.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  hare  not  been  to  Sabbath  School 
for  the  last  three  or  four  sabbaths,  nntil  the  last  sabbath  I  went,  and  I  Intend  to  go 
more  regular  in  future.  But,  sir,  I  have  been  reading  In  good  books  when  I  hare 
not  been  at  school  I  hare  been  readfaig  considerable  of  the  history  of  England 
and  Hungary.  I  think  the  history  of  the  Hungarians  is  Tory  interesting,  and  I 
think  when  the  Hungarians  strore  so  brardy  for  their  liberty,  they  should  hare  It, 
bntlt  may  be  that  It  is  for  thebesL 

There  Is  plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground  up  here :  we  hare  good  sleighing  also, 
tat  I  suppose  you  hsTo  not  much  snow  In  the  city. 

I  thank  you  for  the  "  happy  new  year  "  you  sent  me,  and  wish  you  the  same.  I 
•m  Tory  thankful  for  the  song  you  sent  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  send  the  new  report 
to  me  when  It  comes  out,  and  will  send  you  the  pay  for  It  soon.  I  hope  you  are  wdL 
I  am  In  good  health,  with  those  few  words  I  leaye  you.  Bzcuse  my  mistakes,  and 
I  wintry  to  do  better  the  next  time.  So  good  by. 

Tom  truly. 


John  P      ,  Is  an  Irish  boy  of  IS  years  dd,  and  was  brought  to  the  office  by 

IUt.  Mr.  QxuT.  He  has  friends  at  No.  40  0  street  Hother  is  liTlng.  Sent 

Feb.  ISth,  1855,  to  S.  &  D  ^  I  ,Pa. 

In  Jane,  1856,  the  following  good  news  was  reoelTod  from  Mr.  D  ^  and  from 

Johnhlowdt 

J  ^  Jane  19, 1858. 

DMrSir :  Wo  are  well  pleased  with  John  D  .  Ho  Is  a  good  boy,  and  usee 

good  famguage.  He  attends  Sunday  Sdhool  and  Meeting  erery  Sunday.  He  goes 
to  sohool  in  the  winter  stead/ ;  In  the  summer  not  so  much.  If  he  stays  with  me,  I 
win  do  weD  by  him. 

Tonntmly, 

a  a  D — . 

Doar  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  hare  abstained  from  aH  bad  Unguage,  and  It 
was  by  the  means  of  God*s  holy  word,  that  made  me  do  so.  I  hare  read  the  Bible 
through,  and  by  so  doing  got  presented  with  a  nice  gOt  Bible  of  my  own.  I  Uto 
about  two  miles  from  another  boy  that  came  from  the  city.  Dear  air,  I  ahould  like 
to  know  where  my  brother  and  dster  are;  and  If  you  find  them,  I  ahould  liko  to 
have  you  tell  them  to  write  me  a  letter,  and  let  me  know  how  they  arc  getting  along. 
I  am  wen  pleased  with  the  country.  I  am  now  where  I  get  plenty  to  eat  I  cam 
mi  my  tmu  in  the  Jay,  •nd  thai  U  «  great  priwiUge.  I  thfaik  since  I  have  ttved 
iMra^  I  hare  got  quite  a  lot  of  money.  I  haTO  now  got  In  my  possession  flO  10, 
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iB  07  own.  I  am  fwj  tbaDkfol  to  mj  fHendii  of  tlie  Children*!  Aid  Society,  and 
I  tJTiie  an  bojs  ruimiog  roand  the  4th  and  7th  Wards  of  Neir  York  Citj,  I  adriie 
tbem  bj  all  means  to  come  into  the  country,  where  they  sec  good  examples  set  at 
•rery  turn,  and  if  every  boy,  that  you  gentlemen  are  so  good  to  find  homes  for, 
bite  as  good  a  home  as  I  haye  got,  I  think  they  would  not  ask  any  more,  but  I  pre- 
ittoe  that  half  of  them  do  not  hare  half  as  good  a  chance  as  I  do.  I  have  got  every- 
ihiog  comfortable.  I  give  my  respects  to  all  my  enquiring  friends,  Ukewise  to  my 
irieods  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  No  more  to  say  at  present,  but  I  remain, 

Tours  truly, 

JOBV  J.  I)  » 


A  LITTLE  FEIIVDtISS  OIBL. 

X.  H.,  Conn.,  June  SO,  1856. 

Mt.  J.  Vaot, 

A$iUL  SicrUa^  of  thi  CkUdrmU  Aid  Society. 
Pear  Sr:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inqniiy  with  regard  to  Sarah  G.  I  would 
•late  that  abe  has  Ii?ed  in  piy  fhmily,  since  the  month  of  March,  1855,  and  has  giren 
pood  oaiiM/meiiotL  Dorbg  the  time  that  she  has  ilred  with  us,  we  had  nerer  diioo- 
f crcd  In  her  the  least  deviation  from  strict  truthfulness  and  honesty.  She  has 
been  miUbrmly  fidthfiil,  and  industrious  in  the  domestic  duties  assigned  her,  always 
seeking  to  do  her  work  well. 

She  has  greatly  Improved  in  Uaming  to  toad,  ICrs.  K.  has  heard  her  read  daily 
end  besides  she  reads  in  torn  with  the  fkmily  in  the  Bible,  at  famOy  worship.  She 
his  also  much  Improved  In  opoUing,  She  has  learned  a  part  of  the  multiplication 
Ubie  and  somethbg  of  geogrsphy,  and  mental  arithmetic 

When  she  came  to  live  with  us,  I  think  she  did  not  know  a  single  hymn,  now 
she  can  repeat  I  believe  16  or  18  choice  hymns,  which  she  seems  to  take  much 
plessure  In  learning  and  singing.  Last  winter  she  attended  a  singing  school,  and 
VIS  forward  to  contribute  something  towards  Its  expenses  of  her  own  accord.  She 
has  also  been  disposed  without  solicitation,  to  contribute  her  mite  toward  such  be- 
nevolent objects  as  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time.  She  hu  constantly  at- 
tended  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbatb  school,  and  has  seemed  to  prize 
her  religions  privileges. 

We  have  treated  her  as  one  of  our  farnQy,  not  compelling  her  to  feel  that  she  Is 
s  menial,  or  that  her  social  position  is  Ipwer  than  that  of  our  own  children. 

She  WM  very  much  disappointed,  as  we  all  were,  with  regard  to  her  brother  GeorgOi 
for  «Lom  we  obtained  a  first  rate  place  In  my  parish,  and  paid  his  expenses  to  come 
on,  la$t  winter,  and  he,  after  professing  to  be  much  pleased  with  his  situation,  sud- 
denly Irft»  whne  the  family  were  absent,  and  went  back  to  New  York. 

She  expects  to  go  to  New  Tork  to-morrow  and  perhaps  wUl  deliver  this  In  person. 

Tom«tniIy,  ^  ^ 

Pastor  of  Cong.  Chord* 
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tBI  LITTLE  WILD  OIBL. 

[Ofici  JaumdL)  Sarab  Anne.  Had  an  American  father,  and  an  Irish  Ph>- 
Icstant  mother.  Haa  no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  her  Cither;  her  mother 

fives  in  A  st,  8d  floor,  room  number  4.   Was  sent  to  the  office  bj  Mr.  Pratt, 

the  Gtj  Missionary.  Now  goes  to  John  C  ^  J  ^  Vermont 

J  ^  Jnlj  8tb,  18S6. 

Dear  Sri^We  reoeiyed  jour  letter  a  few  days  smee  making  enquiries  respecting 
Sarah  Anne,  to  which  we  will  be  pleased  in  giving  an  answer,  since  she  has  been 
with  OIL  She  came  to  us  a  yery  liyelj,  aetiye,  and  interesting  little  girl  (and  still  is), 
sfaiee  she  got  well  of  her  eold  and  hard  cough  that  she  had  when  she  arrired  here ; 
ker  health  is  now  good  and  has  been  ever  rinoe  her  eough  left  her.  She  has  grown 
m  much,  that  I  think  her  mother  would  hardly  know  her.  She  attended  Sabbath 
aebool  through  the  summer  season  (we  have  none  here  in  the  winter),  and  got  her 
lessons  rery  well  for  the  most  part  She  is  not  as  easy  to  learn  book  lessons  as  to 
play.  I  think  we  can  truly  say,  that  she  was  the  most  wild,  misehleyous  and  nngui- 
ded  child  I  oyer  saw.  We  could  put  but  little  trust  in  what  she  said,  and  if  she 
was  asked  to  do  anything  that  she  didn*t  want  to  do,  she  would  stand  atill,  and 
■either  speak  nor  more.  My  wife  thought  she  would  never  be  broken  of  the  habit 
I  thought  different,  and  one  day  as  I  was  employed  in  the  house  when  she  took  her 
stand,  I  told  her  she  must  stand  in  that  place  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  two  and 
a  half  hours.  By  the  time  it  was  half  expired  she  wished  to  bo  released,  but  I  told 
ker  that  would  not  do,  and  she  kept  her  place  till  the  dock  struck  twelve,  and  she 
has  not  wanted  to  try  it  sbce.  Such  is  the  course  that  I  have  taken  to  break  her 
•Cteveral  of  her  disagreeable  habits,  which  has  proved  I  think  more  effectual  than  the 
fod,  which  I  have  not  used  on  any  occasion  yet,  and  think  that  I  shall  not  have  an 
oeeaslon  fbr  It  I  think  that  I  never  saw  any  more  improvement  in  one  child  for 
eoe  year,  than  in  Sarah  Anne,  in  habits,  morals,  and  some  kinds  of  domestic  work, 
tadi  as  sewing,  knitting  and  several  other  kinds  of  housework.  She  was  so  wild,  and 
ttSk  of  phy  that  our  school-teacher  sdd,  that  she  could  not  learn  her  anything,  and 
kept  the  school  in  confusion,  so  that  (hey  could  not  learn ;  I  took  her  out  of  sdiool, 
ind  hiylog  some  ezperfenoe  in  school-teaching  myself,  and  not  much  work  out  of 
flie  house,  I  would  try  what  T.  could  do  with  her,  and  I  soon  found  that  she  could 
^taught  in  any  lessons  tiiat  I  put  upon  her,  and  she  made  more  proficiency  bi  her 
sCndies  than  those  who  attended  shooL  When  I  commenced  wiA  her  In  figures  I 
4id  not  know  but  I  must  give  It  up,  for  I  spent  a  day  and  evening  at  Intervals  to  get 
ker  to  nndentand  how  many  1  and  S  mad",  and  reverse  it,  but  she  soon  got  the  run 
of  them,  and  went  along,  and  committed  the  multiplication  table  very  well,  which 
ker  dass  at  school  could  not  do.  What  seems  the  most  singular  is,  she  has  always 
keen  perfectly  contended,  and  happy,  says  she  does  not  want  to  go  to  New  York  to 
five  any  more,  and  if  her  story  is  true,  or  the  one  half,  we  should  not  wonder  at  It 
Ksr  friends  may  be  assured  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  will  try  to  do 
ker  an  the  good  we  can.  We  think  much  of  her,  perhaps  more  than  we  should  If 
she  were  not  so  happy  with  us.  She  appears  to  enjoy  all  that  we  do,  as  though  It 
kaj  always  been  her  home,  and  takes  notice  of  everything  indoors  and  out,  wants 
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taknow  the  name  of  ererything  she  sees  whether  sthome  or  a  broad.   GiTe  her 
■other  our  beat  respects.   We  shsll  feel  resdj  and  willtDg  to  answer  all  enquiries. 
Tours  in  the  bond  of  fiiendfihip, 

  J.C. 

A    VOVBTH   WARD  CBILD. 

KoT.  4th,  1856. 

DsAR  Mr.  Mact:  I  thank  joa  for  jour  kind  letter.  I  have  a  good  home,  and 
BiBj  kind  friends  to  care  for  me.  I  think  the  country  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  wish 
Kttls  children  would  go  in  the  country ;  there  are  many  things  they  can  get  here 
wilhont  stealing  or  begging,  for  we  have  got  a  nice  orchard  full  of  nice  fruit.   I  go 

oat  some  days  nutting.   Mrs.  F  says,  she  is  going  to  dress  me  warm  this  win- 

tsr,  and  take  mo  a  sleigh-riding.    Mrs.  F  took  me  in  the  carriage  about  two 

weeks  ago,  to  hear  Mr.  F  ^  a  Missionary,  address  the  Sabbath  School  at  W  ; 

he  told  us  some  pretty  stories;  I  hope  I  shall  profit  by  it. 

Ma.  HacT,  I  want  to  tell  yoa  what  Mrs.  F  baa  taught  me  to  do.  I  can  make 

ooffee,  and  milk  the  cow,  and  make  buckwheat  cakes.  I  think  it  is  better  for  little 
children  to  be  in  the  country,  and  learn  all  these  pretty  things,  than  to  be  in  that 

wicked  city.   I  lore  the  country;  and  think  I  am  a  good  girL   Mrs.  F  tells 

■0 1  am  sometimes.  The  young  kdies  teach  me,  and  hear  me  my  lessons ;  and 
teach  .me  to  sew.  Please  giye  my  love  to  Ma.  Gsrrt,  and  the  ladies  and  my 
tsaebers^  and  the  children,  with  much  respect 

A.F. 

P.  8L  (In  Ura.  F  handwriting.)  This  is  an  original  document,  Ma.  Maor 

nd  Annie's  first  letter,  remember. 


TBI  OTBBB  BIDS. 

PioaiA,  Aug,  37,  1858b 
Dear  Sir :    I  hardly  \uow  how  to  reply  to  yoor  letter,  asking  for  information 

about  Elizabeth  W;  but  shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  both  pro  and  con,  and  Ihen  leare 

JOB  to  we:igh  one  against  the  other. 
IsL  She  is  a  yery  bad  girl.  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  imvtoral.  I  bsTO  had  fsars  and 

sospidons,  but  she  assures  me  that  she  is  not  guilty  of  indecency  in  speech  or  conduct. 

She  is  bad  in  the  sense  of  impudent,  stubborn,  disobedient,  hot  tempered,  and  an- 

grateful ;  and  on  this  account,  she  has  made  us  all  lead  an  unhappy  life.   Indeed  it 

would  be  imposrible  to  tell  you  what  a  trial  she  has  been  to  ui. 
tnd.  She  is  a  rery  good  girl  By  this,  I  mean  that  at  times  she  has  giren  as 

perfect  satisfaction,  thus  showing  what  she  can  be,  and  do,  when  she  ict//.   I  must 

isy  too,  that  she  has  greatly  improved,  and  occasionally  at  least,  tries  to  rerist  her 

besetting  sins. 

Sd.  She  is  yery  smart,  though  yery  ignorant,  the  U  cm  c/  (h$  mnartett  girti  I 
•m  ami.   At  her  work  she  is  quick  and  thorough ;  and  particularly  her  mind  is  of 
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ikt  more  ihktx  ordintrj  calibre.  She  is  m  musical  gciiioa  iu  her  itudies,  and  fhe  Is 
fofy  readj,  dijceroing,  and  inquiring. 

ith.  Pbjsicallj,  she  Is  very  weak.  Her  health  is  hj  no  means  robust^  and  hard 
work  and  exposure  would  soon  bring  her  to  the  grave. 

And  DOW,  dear  sir,  when  I  tell  jou  that  I  have  joung  children,  of  whom  it  is 
Mceseai  J  that  Elizabeth  should  take  much  charge,  and  that  I  am  burdened  with 
mxieij  with  regard  to  the  influence  such  a  girl  must  exert  on  them,  you  will 
understand  why  I  am  not  desirous  to  keep  her.  I  saj  nothing  about  the  peace  of 
mj  family  or  the  trouble  the  girl  causes  me ;  but  the  question  is — /«  it  my  duty  to 
» iiuir  tKe  ruin  of  my  children  f  Every  conscientious  parent  can  appreciate  my  anx- 
^ty,  but  on  the  other  hand,  because  she  b  bad,  I  wish  to  make  her  good ;  because 
ijbe  has  unusual  talent,  I  ifriih  to  cultivate  it ;  because  she  is  not  strong,  I  wish  to 
Mvo  her  from  hard  work ;  because  she  is  friendless,  I  wish  to  give  her  a  home ;  and 
Aost  of  an,  because  she  has  a  soul,  I  wish  to  save  It  We  have  concluded  then  to 
try  her  still  further,  but,  if  you  can  place  her  in  a  pioiu  family  who  will  certainly 
oare  for  her  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  I  shall  bo  satisfied  to  give  her  up.  But 
tt  wHl  never  do  to  cut  her  adrift  again;  she  would  seek  low  company,  and  soon 
perish  forever.  With  regard  to  her  instruction,  she  attends  regularly  my  Sabbath 
School  and  Church ;  and  during  the  week,  is  taught  in  History,  Arithmetic,  &c.,  by 
iiy  wife  and  myself. 

With  regard  to  her  position  in  my  family,  I  have  not  adopted  her  as  my  child 
but  we  wish  to  make  her,  and  have  her  consider  herself,  as  one  of  the  family;  not, 
■f  a  servant.  And  Just  iu  tbLi  particular,  we  have  great  difficulty  with  her ;  she 
persists  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  our  kitchen  servant,  which  for  her  own  sake, 
ind  for  the  sake  of  order  in  our  household,  wo  cannot  allow. 

With  regard  to  my  treatment  of  her,  it  b  as  though  she  were  my  own  child. 
V^nce,  I  have  on  two  occasions,  inflicted  a  slight  punishment  Thb  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  for  she  boasted  that  we  could  not  punish  her.  The  result  has  been 
good.  I  would  not  treat  a  tervant  so ;  but  my  children  often  need  and  receive 
■bastisement  If  I  have  done  wrong  in  this  matter,  please  inform  me ;  for  I  have 
acted  con.«cientiously,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty. 

Witl^  regard  to  her  future,  I  have  proposed  to  her  to  get  her  to  become  a  teach- 
ir,  and  then  she  can  either  follow  thb  pursuit,  or  have  a  honve  with  us,  as  long  as 
ihe  fives. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  written  to  you  freely,  fully,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily. 
If  in  anything  I  have  transgressed  the  requirements  of  your  society,  please  to  let 
iie  know.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  reply  to  this  communication. 

Elizabeth  shall  write  soon ;  with  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  thai  Friend**  that 
Jdcketh  closer  than  a  brother, 

I  am  very  Bcspectfully. 

R.P.P. 


If .  H.  American  Protestant  An  illegitimate  child.  Has  an  uncle  who  b  well 
fff,  in  H  street;  a  friend  of  Hr.  Piercey  (Juvenile  Asylum).   Ho  kept  her  in 
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Us  (kmilj  ts  a  geirant— thon  found  her  a  place  bj  tho  Intelligenee  Office.  This  she 
kfi^  end  went  to  a  furrier's.  At  length,  out  of  work  and  friendless,  reported  her- 
iclf  at  tlie  Essex  Market  Prison,  where  she  was  fouud.  Pretty,  light-hearted,  and 
ttioQ^h  pure  thus  fkr,  la  great  danger.   Was  sent  to  II  

Utt.J  writes  about  M  : 

8— I  May  4th,  18S6. 

Toor  letter  has  remained  unanswered  longer  than  I  Intended ;  Qlness  has  prerent- 

ed  a  replj.   Mr.  J  desires  me  to  answer  It.   He  Is  seldom  at  home,  and  of 

course  does  not  know  much  about  M— w  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
ber  decided  Improrement.  She  has  been  a  much  better  girl  since  January ;  she 
seems  to  reafize  the  Importance  of  being  truthful ;  and  I  bare  not  known  of  her 
taking  anything  not  belonging  to  her.  She  Is  much  more  trustworthy,  and  Is  Tery 
■pelbl  to  me.  I  am  fully  repaid  for  all  the  care  and  trouble  I  hare  taken  for  her. 
She  la  not  headstrong^  and  bad  tempered  as  formerly.  I  gave  her  your  letter, 
•ad  arged  her  writing.  She  said  she  could  not  write.  She  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  wldied  I  would  tell  you,  that  she  was  contented  and  happy,  and  was  rcry 
grateful  for  the  good  place  you  had  given  her.**  She  often  says,  she  hopes  she  never 
shall  sea  New  York  again.  She  will  be  18  next  March.  I  should  like  to  retain  her 
•s  a  second  girl,  bat  wages  here  are  high,  and  I  oould  not  afford  to  give  her  $5  a 
month,  she  may  not  Hke  to  remain.  I  have  nerer  asked  her  what  she  should  do. 
She  does  not  exhibit  any  desire  to  learn;  is  a  rery  poor  scholar;  but  can  read, 
write,  and  sew,  Tery  wdl  I  shall  teach  her  more  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the  win 
probably  feel  the  importance  of  learning.  I  might  obtain  a  pTace  for  her  in  a  Jew- 
elry Cietory  near  oar  house,  where  she  could  make  $5  and  $6  a  week,  after  she  had 
Warned  the  trade,  bat  the  girls*  health  often  suffers  from  the  close  confinement 
When  yoa  write  again,  please  state  what  you  conrider  best  for  her. 

I  hare  laceeeded  so  well  with  her,  I  shall  be  Inclined  to  try  another. 

Ymj  respectfully  yoon, 

Mm.  J.H  . 


VBOX  ▲  f aXIXDLISS  OIBL. 

V  M  k  Angust  I8th,  1856. 

■1.  Mact  : 

I  can*l  iny  how  glad  I  was  to  get  your  kind  letter ;  as  It  brings  to  mind  so  many 
things  that  perf^aps  I  should  not  think  of.  I  am  getting  along  rery  well  here ; 
there  do  be  some  Tery  good  meetings  here,  and  that  Is  a  great  bles»ing,  for  the 

people  of  X.  M  to  hear  Christ  preached,  and  him  crucified;  it  makes  me  feel 

more  sometimes  than  words  can  tell.  I  hope  yoa  are  getting  on  well,  and  doing 

good.   Mrs.  W  often  says  she  should  like  to  get  a  little  girl,  that  is,  if  she  was 

well  deposed.  I  should  like  to  bsTo  some  poor  children  with  mc,  as  I  know  how 
It  is  In  New  Tork,  now  the  winter  will  soon  come,  and  how  many  there  will  be 
without  homes;  but  the  kind  and  nearenly  Father  I  hope  will  think  of  them,  as  well 
ai  of  me»  and  make  friends  for  the  friendless  ones.  Ma.  Mact,  I  would  be  ghid  to 
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hear  often  from  you.   I  let  Mrs.  W  reed  all  jour  nice  letters.  She  is  a  good 

ehristlan,  and  got  the  Ioto  of  God,  I  am  certain.  I  hope  Ma.  Tract  and  tuaSlj  of 
Jfews-boys  are  all  well,  please  remember  me  to  hinu 

Tours  rerj  respectfull/. 


IftAHCIS  D  ,  TBI  >BISOV  CHILD. 

Francis  was  taken  oat  of  prison  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  brought  to  the  office  on  one  of  the  cold 
days  in  the  banning  of  January.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  is  interest- 
ing. He  is  about  eleven  years  old,  and  says  he  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

^  Fader  and  moder  died  about  five  or  six  years  ago  in  Brooklyn.  I  don*t  recollect 

*cn.  J.  0*D  ^  who  owns  a  lot  o*  bosses,  and  carts,  and  carriages,  took  me  to 

Flatbush.  I  was  two  years  or  more  there.  Didn*t  like  it  after  a  while.  People 
ware  catching  sickness  there,  and  dying  Tery  &st   DidnH  want  to  die  In  the  same 

ship,  so  I  thought  rd  run  away.  Jamesy  M  ^  and  myself,  had  some  talk  about 

it|  and  Jamie  said  we  would  try  and  make  ourselTes  scarce,  and  get  away.  The 
teea  was  broken  down,  half  way  round,  and  Jamie  Jumped  over,  and  I  followed  as 
quick  as  I  could.  Got  a  lind  of  two  baskets  from  a  woman.  They  had  good  bot- 
toms, but  had  large  holes  in  the  sides. 

^  We  went  a  beggin'  diifdrent  ways,  and  we  got  them  full  Tery  soon ;  and  we  had 
aaten  enough  besides,  as  we  went  along.  We  began  to  get  seared  as  night  came 
on,  and  we  didnH  know  where  to  find  a  place  where  we  might  sleep.  We  got  into 
a  house,  which  had  an  empty  room  on  top,  and  we  thought  we  could  sleep  there,  if 
we  had  anything  to  cover  us.  There  was  one  family  fiving  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bouse,  and  a  little  boy  brought  us  a  quilt  that  was  large  enough  for  a  big  fiunily. 
Dero  was  a  piece  of  an  old  carpet  under  us,  and  de  big  quilt  over  us. 

**It  was  very  edd,  for  *  twas  the  first  of  winter,  and  there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 
We  got  scared  when  it  was  dark,  but  after  a  while  the  moon  shone  through  the 
windy,  and  we  got  sprightly,  and  after  talkin*  a  little  fell  asleep. 

We  went  out  In  the  morning  again  with  our  baskets,  and  what  we  got,  stood  us 
Ibr  two  days  after.  We  dodged  the  police  as  well  as  we  could.  We  played  round 
thai  day,  till  near  twelve  at  night,  and  then  we  went  up  to  our  lodgings.  We  were 
glad  to  get  away  from  Flatbush,  and  as  we  rolled  our  old  quilt  tightly  around  us, 
and  kept  under  the  good  part  of  the  roof^  we  thought  ourselves  partikly  snug. 
There  were  bad  holes  in  the  ceiling,  but  only  one  in  the  floor.  We  lived  In  this 
way  Ibr  three  or  four  days ;  and  I  was  going  along  with  the  basket,  when  a  police- 
nan  who  was  on  the  lay  for  me,  came  and  catched  me.  Ho  took  me  to  the  County 
JaO,  and  there  I  was  kept  in  a  little  cell  for  a  month.  Jamie  got  clear  away,  and 
I  guees  Is  living  with  a  farmer,  as  he  was  talking  of  looking  for  one  who  would  keep 
him. 

^1  didn't  like  the  Jail  at  all.  I  was.  fastened  in  by  a  big  iron  gate,  and  the  cell 
was  dark,  and  no  moonlight  ever  came  Into  it  I  once  thought  to  get  out  through 
the  sewer,  but  I  was  caught,  and  hunted  back  Into  the  comer  of  the  cell. 
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**Thtn  were  two  big  dogi  in  the  JaH,  that  kept  watch,  and  there  was  a  big  man 
that  kept  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  had  a  big  roiee  like  the  watch-dog  that  barked  all 
bonrs  of  the  night." 

He  finished  his  long  story  by  saying  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Ma.  Boor 
who  had  taken  him  out  of  prison,  and  that  he  would  like  to  live  always  with 
btffl. 

Fnink's  clothes,  in  the  daogeon,  were  wretched ;  he  had  no  coat,  and  his 
•hirt  bad  no  sleeves.  Comfortably  attired,  he  was  soon  a  new  creature,  and 
on  his  way  to  a  home  in  the  country,  where  the  Prison  Boy  will  be  soon  aB- 
^  happy  influences,  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life. 


TBI  OBFBAll. 

One  of  the  visiton  was  passing  through  a  street  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
dty,  when  he  met  a  wretched,  ragged  little  boy.  He  managed  to  fall  into 
conTcrsatlon  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was  living  in  a  miserable  hole  in 

Q  street.  The  lad  was  willing  he  should  accompany  him,  and  they  went 

together  to  a  dirty  tenement-house,  and  climbed  to  an  attic  room.  There,  in 
filth  and  wretchedness,  the  poor  little  creature  lived  with  an  old  mother.  The 
mother  lay  on  a  pile  of  rubbish  and  rags  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  a 
woman  was  taking  care  of  her.  On  hearing  the  object  of  the  visitor,  they  both 
were  happy  to  have  the  child  cared  for,  saying  that  they  could  not  keep  him 
flrom  the  streets,  and  perhaps  by-and-bye  from  the  prisons. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  be  taken  to  the  West  by  Mr. 
Tbaot.  On  the  morning  of  starting  the  visitor  went  to  the  house,  climbed  the 
itain,  opened  the  ricketty  door,  entered— and  within,  in  the  corner,  on  the 
pile  of  dirty  rags  and  refuse,  was  the  poor  littia  vagabond  clinging  with  sobs 
to  the  neck  of  his  dead  mother.  It  was  a  most  pitiful  scene,  the  visitor  says. 

For  several  days  after  his  mother's  death  he  was  very  sad ;  but  daring  the 
excitement  of  preparation  for  the  journey  West  with  Mr.  Tbact,  he  bright- 
cned  up  somewhat,  and  took  such  an  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  the  departure, 
that  his  original  cheerfulness  of  nature  returned.  Mr.  Teaot  placed  him  in  a 
happy  home,  with  a  good  man  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  and  wished  to 
have  him  as  his  son.  He  was  an  affectionate  boy,  and  soon  became  attached 
to  the  father  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  take  care  of  him. 

In  one  of  Mr.  TaAor's  subsequent  Journeys  West,  with  another  party  of 
homeless  children,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Gharley  and  his  new  and 
kind  friend.  Everything  showed  he  was  happy  and  living  in  a  most  comfort* 
able  way. 
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TBI  BVVAWAT. 

Mr.  Gbbet  met  one  erening  near  his  house  Id  Williain8bargli,a  rather  mis- 
erabie  looking  boy.  He  spoke  to  him  kindly— a  thing  the  boy  seemed  qaito 
vnused  to.  He  took  him  to  his  home,  cleaned  and  fed  him.  The  lad,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  son  of  a  respectable  mechanic ;  for  some  cause,  he  had  ran 
awaj.  The  father  caught  him  and  put  him  in  the  House  of  Refuge.  When 
his  term  was  finished,  he  again  left  his  father's  and  roved  about  in  a  vagabond 
way.  Mr.  G.  went  to  the  father  and  told  him  that  the  boy  would  certainly 
iDd  a  thief  and  conyict,  if  left  in  this  condition,  and  offered  to  find  a  place  for 
the  lad  at  the  West  The  father  gladly  consented,  and  said  he  would  fit  him 
oai  and  pay  his  passage.  The  son  was  equally  rejoiced,  only  saying,  "  I  must 
be  in  a  good  place.  I  never  will  stay  where  they  treat  me  unkindly  I" 

This  Is  his  account  of  himself  nnce,  to  Mb.  Gbbbt. 

MtDsabFbiiiid: 

I  reodred  your  letter,  and  you  must  exeose  me  for  not  wiitiog  sooner.  I  tm 
w^  and  hope  that  joa  are  the  tame,  and  send  my  best  love  to  you  tIL  Tell  the 
boys  I  would  like  to  see  them  very  much,  and  hope  they  will  leave  off  their  wicked 
way,  and  take  the  right  path.  I  UVe  in  D  v  I  tm  well  ofl^  and  I  like  to  live  out 
West  I  am  very  thtnkfuf  Ibr  it  I  think  Ma.  Tbact  does  not  thiok  anything 
about  me ;  leU  him  he  must  write  to  me,  and  I  will  write  to  him.  Tell  Has.  GxasT 
that  I  thank  her  very  kindly  for  the  good  the  hat  done  for  me.  I  have  a  nice  home^ 
and  I  am  rontcntcd  with  what  I  get  I  will  write  to  yon  tgain  when  yon  have 
answered  thit  letter. 

I  eannot.think  of  anythbg  more,  so  good  bye. 

From  your  affectionate, 

&  J.  a 


THB  OUAEDIAH  ANOSL  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 


sr  wniXAM  a 


la  Um  office  of  tbe  Childien's  Aid  Society  is  a  beantifal  etataetto  of  a 
Ouardian  Angel.  The  right  arm  embraces  the  figure  of  a  child,  while 
the  left  IS  extended  as  if  to  ward  off  the  approach  of  evil.  The  figures 
hare  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  many  children  of  poY- 
ertj  and  misibrtnne,  who  come  fat  saccor  to  this  chamber  of  refbge.  A 
Utile  colored  boj,  who  was  In  the  office  a  few  days  ago,  haying  seated  himsdf 
before  Hie  statoette,  looked  earnestly  at  the  child  shielded  by  the  wing  of  its 
beaTcnly  protector,  and  said,  In  a  plaintive  tone,  to  a  little  white  boy,  his 
companion,  ~  HaTC  I  a  Onardian  Angel  f  The  following  stanzas  were  sng- 
gcsted  by  this  incident : 


There  stood  a  white  robed  angel. 

Within  a  f«lr  recess, 
With  gnardUm  hand  extended, 

Dear  Ktde  ones  to  bleis; 
And  near  a  boy  was  musing— 

Of  Afrie'i  hapless  race- 
Bis  dark  ^es  on  the  atatae, 

And  tears  npon  his  fiuse. 

**0hltdl  me,  lltUa  brother, 

80  iiTored  in  your  hue, 
BaTs  I  a  Ouardian  Angel 

T6  watch  o*er  me,  like  yon! 
When  I  would  wander  darkly 

9nim  Ood  and  truth  astray, 
BaTe  I  a  Ouardian  Angel, 

To  turn  me  to  his  way  f* 

No  kindly  looks  to  cheer  me, 
Boilla  on  me  In  the  street: 

Borne  ahrink  away  and  shudder, 
Whtn  me,  alas!  they  meet 

The  proud  man  frowos  his  hatred- 
No  lore  to  me  is  shown— 

Hare  I  a  Ouardian  AngeL 
Or  do  I  stand  alone  r* 

there  a  guardian  spirit, 
By  Ibototeps  to  attend. 
The  smnes  that  light  her  presence. 
Upon  my  path  to  bend; 


To  guide  me  through  the  dangers 
Tnat  doud  my  waking  track. 

And  keep,  whene'er  I  slumber. 
The  Tempter  spirit  back  f " 

Ont  spoke  his  Utile  brother— 
The  boy  with  colden  hair; 

The  tears  within  his  blue  eyes. 
And  on  his  cheeks  so  fair : 
Be  dways  good  my  brother. 
Like  Him  for  us  who  died, 

And  your  bright  Ouardian  Angel 
Will  nerer  leaTe  your  side.** 

**The  SaTlour  lored  all  ehOdren, 

Of  erery  land  and  race ; 
With  holy  lips  he  kUned  them. 

And  took  to  his  embrace; 
*  Oh  I  suffer  little  eblldrcn,' 

Be  said,  *  to  come  to  me ; 
Of  such  la  hearen's  bright  kingdom. 

And  oTer  more  will  be.* " 

We  both  hsTO  guardian  angels. 

For  both  to  Ood  are  dear— 
And  brother  while  we  Ioto  him. 

Our  angels  will  be  near. 
Those  guardians  hither  led  us. 

And  an  this  little  band, 
Where  kindly  friends  protect  us, 

And  take  us  by  the  band.** 
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MlMlUrrlUr, 


i7wiBiito, 


noL  R.  rMMBdra,  Sniogton,  Coan.    ft  00 
f.  L.  Bavka,        Mr.  <i«qo«r,  for 
—  -  10  00 

100  00 
M 

AfVfeail,  ft  00 

AFHtBd,  ftOOO 
y.1kylor,BroekIjB,ptrlCr.8tam,  10  00 

CL  £.  BATtUtt.  Tkrrjtm,  U  00 

Ratka  B.  HrOM.Brd,  10  00 

BarjABdlWddj,  S  00 

A  Udylmtanp^^vu  J.  UHMSMilAt  SO  00 
AMMdlaNorwIeli.  ft  00 

Bn.  CharlM  DftvU,  lUhkm  Ludiaf , 

(maal  •«b««riptioa.)  1ft  00 
li W  fhHft  UttI*  Oomptoo,  R.  I.,  1  90 
W.a8mUlM.rwC.  A.8oe.,  Sft  00 
MaehW  Raadlof  Room,  60  00 
 ,K.J.,  100 

Vmad  la  bos,  01 
0.  L  BalL  10  00 

OBlltetloa  la  R«r.  Br.  Hoppla'i  Choioh, 


BnLGM.balaad,Jr.,ptrJ.L.lIaion,  10  00 
BOofla,  4  90 

Itr.  J.  a  Sowall,  Ijaa,  Bom,,  eoDoe- 

tloaiahiiiChareh,   

Itr.  J.  B.  Boppia,  Salom,  Baai. 


B«. 

A  SCraagor,  par  Bra.  Thonai, 

do. 


S2  11 
2  00 
10  00 
8  00 
10  00 


T.B.BiatoB,Raliwa7,  N.  J.,perr.F.,  3  00 

5 ...  r  ,  Brooklra,  L.  L,      100  00 

R  WooImj,  Astoria,  L.  L,  100  00 


DirM  Boort.  per  J.  BorraU, 
R  W.  Farrf  Of  toB,  do. 
J.  H.  Oraiib/.  Jr., 
W.R  BaiUr.  Kovbonh, 
A.  U.  I.  A..  Cobb., 

C  R  Cooaat, 
J.R.Bt,tri, 
W.  A.  Ha/aea, 
W.K.BaIat«ad, 


ft  00 

SOO 
8  00 
18  68 
800 
SOO 
60  00 
80  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


Alaz.  BaCotlar, 

Bn.  Amot  Tbvataad,  Nov  Havoi 

Iiaao  C  K^adillt 

A  rrtoad  ia  Hartford, 

Mat  B.  Bull,  Daoburr,  GoBB., 

^f&w,  Wm,  a  Clark,  N.  GoravalL  C 

par  Rot.  a  P.  Smith, 
Bra.  W.  Starr  BUlar, 
A.  H.  WoolMjr,  for  Boja*  Baatb 

OraoBvleh  Straot, 
Gao.  W.  Rmolds,  V^Bklio,  DtU' 

a»..K.T. 
a  F.  Paroona,  Dovar,  N.  B., 
W.  F.  LoomU,  from  JaTtoilo  Bi«i 

ary  Sociatj.  Sholburoo  FalU, 
Bra.  Wm.  J.  Rjdor,  Daaburr,  Coi 
Rot.  a.  p.  Barria,  WiaehaBdoa,  Gi 


1  la  box. 

Bra.  a  a  C.  Piftrkor,  for  1866  aad] 

MOOoaeh, 
Iiaao  W.  Bala, 

Baarr  F.  Spaaldlag,  par  B.  T.  Ba 
Wbi.  B.  Rioharda,  do. 
WUmb  G.  Baat  K  Ca.,  do. 
Jao.  B.  Dariat  4  Joaai,  do. 
ChMl  BaddlB,  do. 
Wm.  a  Scott^  do. 
Rot.  Wm.  F.  Loomti,  from  Jut.  1 
Soolotj,  Shalbania  Falls,  Baat., 
a  Boa  4  C0.9 
Chat.  Butlar, 
Wm.  L.  Klair, 
Uttla  Cordalla  Howard, 
J.  BAkar, 

a  a,  a  7«ai1j  eoatrlbator. 
Bra.  Brica  SmUh, 
do. 

From  a  FHand  to  tha  SodatT, 
C.  A.  BrowB.  See'j  of  Fraa  Gift  Amo. 

tloB,  Lawraaca,  Bast., 
C  A.  Brawa,  from  a  Lady, 
Childraa  of  a  School,  Great  Barri 

toB,  Base.,  per  R  P.  Woodworth 
Sarah  Gibooa, 

CoU*B  at  Oivaga,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Tlti 

Bra.  Klag.  Raeiae.  WiMoaela, 

Bra.  Dorchester,  Raeiae,  do. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Johastoa,  do.  do. 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Chsh, 

ChauBcey  Faraoas,  DelavaB,  Wis., 
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y^on  ntfl«  ClilMreii  lA  ~ 

lB4u«tiHiil  ^br>aU| 
tewLK  Clark  ft,  Bcloit*  WU., 
1>eiicoi]  S|<?ii»T,Dv«p  niTVff. 

&  2d  Cuar.  Ch. .  SockTllkp  Cluu., 
Gode;.  Churen„  EUiBf  too,  Cbbb., 

J.  <i4tH,  Wunw,  to  p^imllf^ 
Ho*  or  »  ckkEha  OKrtow%  ~ 

RtT.  O.  TbAcbflT,  WMt  irftrideoi,  from 

Mr.  Bobbird^  GUjttnbarT,  Ooan^, 

CMh  in  bo%, 

l«diu  of  Ut  ?t*th*  C]|itrdi,4f  Wftlvf^ 


I^Biir  A,  Aldftrmfea,  QUiisI^el,  Conn, 
X  MllobtU,  Tor  Sab.  Scb.  «r  Ut  CoDf . 


00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
40 

00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 

90 
00 
00 
00 

w 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Jk  H.  TariMr, 
Wm.     CdauBlacf  • 
OMhtnboz, 

do. 

OontribatUm  foond  tn  box, 
do.  do. 


Gkutet  Utlmer,  SaUhdtld, 
Cuh  in  box, 
d& 


10 
ft 
ft 
• 

t 


FlMtoM  ttampi , 

Oontrtbation  of  BloomtBf  GroTt  CoDgra* 

gatloA,  p«r  BoT.  Mr.  Gtrry,  N.  T.,  ft7 
For  iht  good  of  •om«  ehlld,  S 
Parker  ft  Brown,  10 
Alfrod  E.  Beooh,  ftO 
ToQOf  Udlts*  tjoelttr  for  Doing  Good,  of 
BttdaoB.  por  Wm  finry  J.  Maej,  8 
Cknh  for  pnptm  for  BAminenlej-tt.,  ft 
Vm.  Simon  Browattr,  Rocbtttor,  K.  T.,  S 
BtpnbUciui  Commlttto  of  18th  Ward,  10 
Mrs.  Oold«n*a  SubferlpUoa,  ft 
Abraham  8.  I*oeL  1 
M.  P.  A.  80 
Marj  H.  Bogtni,  being  nTnlli  at  n  Fair 

hold  hf  her  Ciaaa,  0 
Mra.  Corning,  ft 


00 
03 
Sft 
ftO 
ftO 
ftO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Sft 
M 

u 

ftO 
8T 

ftO 


u 

80 

08 

10 


M.&,K.  T.  100  00 

A  friend.  ftO  00 

From  a  Ladj,  1  00 

A.  W.  ft  00 

Sab.  Sebool  Union.  Watorborj,  Conn., 

per  J.  8  Mitchell,  88  6T 

A  friend,  10  00 

Mn.  Waring,  ft  00 

C*»hp  1  00 

a  E.  Bartleti,  1kn7tam  ^  00 

Feraaj  a  Ro%*rth  .  2  ftO 

|L  DunbAin,  Jr*,  fll|iM%*]l& I  00 
A  friond.  ^  00 

Mri.  J  Bnc^  *0  00 

Mr:"  Miith^ff  Clirknon,  Sub-t  6  00 

Rer.  Joi.  ilcKve,  frQta  4tth  At,  Dutch 

RcfDrai.  Cb. ,  30  11 

G.  a,  C  ,  for  Neri  ^oj*'  l^ilg  Hou^e,  10  00 
M-  n.  Bei^amLiL  adct.  vf  BiJTali)  reb* 

eoH. 
ThcimAJ  de 
J-  Crouiih, 

Oaah  iWfvi  ta  DUte 

J.  M. 

CoUectlm  oa         lfto»  WMtt, 

iii»a  la  l«r^  Doftmr  lMMd 


10  00 
S  00 
00 
1  00 
fr  00 
10  00 
24  47 


Ooiitrilmtli»a  j 

Chnrcb.  1%  U 

Opotrtbutlon  Rat.  Ifr.  tkf lar^e  Cong . 

Cbvrcb,  87  88 

COi3lr[butiaaof  UalBnUMUag  IsBar. 

Mr.  KaikflUl^  UfrtChit^  ^  78 

DonitlQD  In  CteiT^  1  00 

J.  M.  Co  J  I*,  1  00 

Jacrob  K.  Dr*fa,  wr  Bbt*  F.  Btownt, 

Lockjport,  k  Y.,  £0  00 

&  C  Hitb,  far  gftBiral  aH^  SO  00 

Bn.  Ur.  Ifcfteo  of  eth  At.  Ikit«b  Rn- 

formed  Ch..  t  00 

UA^fm*  AuUlaal  8iwi^r  ^  ^ 
Hftuttoa  fKlniil'  milS^nlM 
Cbureh  10  00 

Mn.  It  00 

Ulu  SkUcr^  18  00 

Od<i  who  re«u  for  tKewldaw,  1  00 

Sldnij  &  Greui.  IftvnoMfUla,  llMtttr 

Or,,  K,  T.,  I  00 

Riehard  Waroar,  80  00 

Maignnl  Ilwiagaianf  80  00 

For  iba  H«r  BHnatrtM,  A  00 

K  B.J,1b  mailt  an  AsBilvBfhnqri  ft  00 
V.  1.  UomEs,  Chtldru'B  aMni  firaH 

Mbma  Ntia,  8  00 

C  Bud,  FatrbartQ,  fkttto^  10  00 

John  HMttitalif  4  18  00 

Wjb.  Madki^,  U  00 

H^lor  J.  O.  Baxaud,  Mr  tk  Tab  Vw* 

tfmad,  1000 
Mki.  W.  8.  Mtlkr,  1i  00 

do,  Cet  nnllwaBobBoL  88  00 

liti.  jBh«W.Baoff»li7^  '  UOO 

l*r.  Doctor  PatUn,  J|  00 

Met.  M.  a  QriBBitL  f or  IlilftwMitfL  3i  00 

J.  Grteo,  l^anoa,  11  00 

U.  8  00 

Ho«lott*a  Depot,  N.  T..  1  00 

A  friend.  Box  2803,  P.  0.,  10  00 

A  ChrUtmaa  ottering  U.  K..  ft  60 

MarjC.  Raj,  ftO  00 

&  v.  Albro,  10  00 

0.  II.  Humphrof,  Ilmlm,  ft  00 

Mra.  Glbfon,  8  00 

W.  H.  TOwnaend,  ft  00 
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Mm  CoriMlte  Dolbaar,  T» 
W»lt«r9«oii,  .  too 
W.  &  OarpcaUr,  1  00 

LC  ftOO 
A.  Ma.  1  OJ 

DmM  Hoffman,  1  00 

lf.LlL,  Rje,  K.  Y.,  •  00 

Ghah,  per  Jouroal  of  Commerce,  60  00 
CUMroo'ii  Aid  Soetot/  of  Venn  Yao, 

YalMOo.,  K.  Y.,  too 
lUiUo  offering  from  tvo  abttrfl,  Shef- 

•eld,  MaM.  «  00 

Mn.  Joeoph  ^ampioa,  tO  00 

C,  per  F.  Hall  of  Courior  and  KBqo!r«r«  25  00 
Vbt  tho'  poor  UtUo  ehUdren  from  three 

happy  ooea,  1  00 

IL  B  H..  WinUmaVoiyh,  t  00 

Mia.  0.  HolU  Baoddtold,  MaM ,  •  00 

For  tho  aiek  brother  la  SSth  St,  1  00 

Cm  a  llttU  bettor  off  for  do.  10  00 

J.  F.  Worth.  »  00 

0.  L  Hun;  Bergen,  N.  J.  10  00 

8.  Y.  Albm,  «  .  ^  » 

Hartford  Beo  hlve^  per  E.  C.  BiaMn,in 

box  of  goodi,  1 10 

AawtherforthofkmOjiaSSthSt,  ft  00 
Mra.  W.  P.  Griflo.  »  00 

L.  H.  Starr,  Rochford,  Dl.,  »  00 

do.  for  hor  Uttlo  daughter.  1  00 
tm.  iBoroaio  Tarbos,  Fanuingnam, 

ICaaa.,  » 00 

Oath  for  Hamneralej-itBeetlag,  per 

Mr.  Smith.  1 
StedeaU  of  the  Stratford  Aeademj 

FMdk.  Sodgwtek,  W 
M^Groelj'eFamilr, Orwit Barrlngton,  ^ 

SL  E  Onea,  Uwroaoerffle,  N.  Y.,  S 
Oeo.  0.  Ronslda,  10 
a  a  Traoj,  reoelTOd  bj  him  In  eara,  1 
Udiea  SewlBg  Soeietj  of  Gomstoek,  per 

Mra.  Knapp,  T 
(MeetioB  UCVMBg.  Ghureh  la  Michigan 

aty,  10 
OollecUea  la  M.B.Ch«rchta  Michigan  ^ 

L  Bollard,  } 
A  miu  for  the  poor  F.  0.  • 
Mra.  E.  U  Smith, 

Tboa.  M.  North,  M 
Chan.  &  Dana,  Boaton,  90 
%  McMulten,  per  E.  P.  Smith,  1 
W.S.  « 
E  F.  Mltlerd,  Chicago,  lU.,  for  the  poor 

Dock  builder,  ^  1 

Inmlle  BeooToltntSoo.  of  Oorchcfter, 

Ma»i.,  B> 
&  a  M  Cornell,  U 
Chaa.  Faj,  10 
W.  Rutherford,  • 
0.  a  HaUt^  • 
pfoa.  8.  School,  Sing  Sing,  per  0.  E 

Httbbetl.  Sop't,  16 
Jame«  Bruwn.  100 
C  C  ChjwM,  Lowall,  Maaa.,  for  famUj 

lottihSt.,  1 
J.  T.  MelliA,  for  papers,  6 
Un.  P.  U'.  Carter,  Watcrbvrj,  Conn.,  6 
V.  H.  T»wn«ena,  for  lUlian  School.  6 
E  C  MIIK  TrMHiirer  ofS.  &  AMOcla- 

liua  of  GlorerfiTitle.  N.  Y.,  6 
P.  Sehiefftn,  Halnea  *  Co.,  per  A.  F. 

Sterllrtg:  60 
A.  McKlniMiy  Medford,  Iowa,  8 
HEaaaaT.,  t 


00 


A  Udr  through  Rer.  Kr.  Short,  •  00 
C.  10  00 

Wm.  Endicott.  Jr.,  Boaton,  60  00 

Mfi.  Warring,  6  00 

F.,Br«>okl/n,L.I.,  100  00 

MisaW.  SOO 
From  ooe  who  vould  gladlj  hare  made 

it  hundredi,  S  00 

Brookljrn,  Conn.,  per  Mrs.  Dr.  Wood- 

bridn.  T6  86 

Boct  K.  Hewitt,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  6  00 
MIm  Brooks.  20  00 

Mrs.  John  Wilmarth,  5  00 

H.  P.  Whitnej,  6  00 

E  J.  Murrj.  1  00 

From  one  who  cannot  reach  the  need/,  6  00 
Uttlo  Morris,  1  00 

E  Phoenix,  Patterson,  K.  J.  S  00 

Mrs.  Robert  E  Livingston,  for  family 

4Ut  St,  6  00 

Mrs.  Robert  E  1  JYingston,  genersl  use,  15  00 
Collection  In  Pres.  Ch.  Battle  Creek,  do.  10  10 
Donation  of  L.  Blair,  10  00 

Epiphany  offertory  of  Ch.  of  Holy  Com- 

munion,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  100  00 
Andrew  A.  Bremner,  10  00 

For  the  little  EnglUh  girl,  10 
From  the  children,  per  Rer.  W.  F.  Loo- 

mis,  S  00 

Loring  Brewster,  1  00 

Cbsh,  S6  00 

Donation  from  A.  Robertson  Walsh,  26  00 
do.  J.F.  Mellis.  10  00 

do.  Maater  dilTors  Sniffen,  by  W. 

a  Olhnaa,  2  00 

Cssh,  6  00 

Plymouth  Chnrch,  Brooklya,  808  00 

WestliCSoldwell,  26  00 

Gash  from  church  of  tho  Pilgrims, 

Brooklyn,  266  78 

Collection  In  the  Tabernacle,  80  00 

Cash  Donation  Jno.  Clarke,  Northamp* 

ton,  28  00 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  600  00 

let  lastabaeat  oa  Mr.  Baraard's  be- 

qnost,  1,000  00 

Gash  from  R  O.  NIchola  f^om  "a* 

friead  la  China,"  SO  00 

John  Oaswell  (aaaual),  10  00 

EA.  Hoyt,  6  00 

HaskeE  Merrick  4  BttU,  26  00 

Drake  MllU,  10  00 

Beebe  Bros.,  lo  00 

M.  Lefferta,  M  00 

Jao.  H.  Earlo,  26  00 

E  E  Mlatura,  100  00 

W.  Klacsford,  10  00 

Friend  In  Philadelphia,  60  00 

H.  Y.  Young,  60  00 

T.  E  Codrington,  28  00 

Cash  from  E  Cbrnetl,  6  00 

«*    E  H.  Winidow,  80  00 

"    *«    W.W.Stone,  26  00 

««    •«    J.  E  Gllmsn,  6  00 

«         J.  W.Uster,  10  00 

Cash,  6  00 

A.  Astor,  26  00 

L.  E  Sware t,  100  00 

J.  W.  Havra.  10  00 

Sundajr  School  Little  Compton,  E  I.  10  Si 
Mortimer  Livingston,  26  00 

OljphantiiA>a  60  00 

Boitmian.  Johnson  k  Co.,  100  00 

R-«bc«ick  Milnor.  k  Co.  2A  00 

W.  E  Gilinan,  *  Co.,  15  00 
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Jno.*J.  Cram,  6  00 

&  C.  P.,  8  00 

J.  P.  Bueklin,  ft  00 

&  H.  Terr/,  ft  00 

Jm.  WiM,  10  00 

Car«jlcCo.,  25  00 

Jno.  NicboUon,  60  00 

P.  Alder,  10  00 

C  Di  0.  ft  00 

James,  ft  00 

TVm  k  Sons,  ftO  00 

Tf Uliaros  and  Guion,  10  00 

O.  G.  Spencer,  10  00 

F.  a  ft  00 

B.  Karpe  k  Camlngi,  SO  00 
FHend  in  China,  8ft  00 

•«         •*    forNewiboja,  16  00 

R  a  cuain,  100  oo 

YaBTleck  Reed  k  Drezel  (anoval)  25  00 

RIebarde,  Halght  kCo.,  25  00 

Dr.  W.  Fielda,  t  00 

Wells  Bros.,  ft  00 

HeBTTGrew.Phlladetphla,  25  00 

B.  mmok  10  00 

W  ft  00 

10  00 

WTT-  H.,  ft  00 

ir.  G.  Bkii,  tft  00 

C.  N.  ^  f^»r^  90  00 

a  s,  uuit,  i»  00 

Jttha  Mejtr,  ft  00 

SwtUlUa^  »00 

Giifa,  10  00 

,  *'  ft  00 

W.  a  Starges,  ft  00 

Ja#.  Saydam,  ft  00 

Alei.  Robertson  Walsb,  25  00 
Persons  connected  with  the  Presb. 

Cons.,  Bedfocd,  K.  Y.,  10  00 

SUoUfcHolden,  ftO  00 

Freeland,  Stewart  *  Co. ,  25  00 

ML  a  James,  8ft  00 

8LK.  a  ft  00 

J.  A.  Stonewell,  ft  00 

A  fotond,  10  00 

W.  P.  Miller,  10  00 

W.  Redwood,  10  00 

W.  IL  HaUted,  60  00 
8d  Instalmopt  from  Mr.  Baniard*s 

btatt,  1,000  00 

O.  LairsoB,  10  00 

A.  C.  Riobards,  2ft  00 

CM.  M.  M.  Van  Barto,  2  00 

Mrs.  Cmger,  40  00 

Wm.  Douf  lass,  ftO  00 

A.  a  Margin,  10  00 

CkMb,  10  00 

Chaa.  Stoons,  1ft  00 

Mr.  Pftlne,  per  Emplorment  Soc.,  Ko.  S 
Amitr  PUoe,  a  bundle  of  clothing.  From  a 
kdj  in  the  conntry,  Stockings.  Z.  fl.  Pan- 
bom,  PUrrepoInt,  St  Dtwrence  Co.  N.  Y., 
A  barrel  of  peas.   W.  L.  Bradford,  per  Em- 

Corment  Soc,  abnndte  of  clothing.  J.  T. 
ellU,  books,  papers,  magaiines  and  TO 
Child's  papers  for  the  joar.  Uenrj  7ales, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  bundle  of  clothing,  a 
Parinbooer  of  St.  Mark's  Ch.,  1  piece  of  mu«. 
lin  made  into  clothing  bj  the  children  of  the 
Infant  cUn«.  Rev.  Sam'l,  Beanc,Littlc  Comp- 
ton,  bood^s  dre^ws,  petticoats,  shawl,  shirts, 
drawem.apnins.  Breroort  Place,  3  suits  bors* 
clothing.   Tabitha  Sowing  Circle,  a  Ur^e 


bundteclDthing*  LadisA'b«Detfi1<^nt  Schci  p%j 
of  Wnmiw,  N .  Y.,  pit  Jcnbt^tlfr  CaIph, 
Tr«a4,  I  pAcitAgt  of  clutbtng.  value*]  at  SJ^I^ 
Mr-  lAnAr^  ^  trunk  of  bf^nneU^  clmh-i,  lic« 
Fntni  an  Amoc.  of  uukiaon'D  'Mjifliet<i."  a 
bawlle  of  eUithlDg  ait<I  bufinttA.  a  Udf  at 
Wanrlj  nnnie,  1  bundle  of  cl'tiii^ngr  ^Ift. 
Sc.  Soc,  la  l«b#t1mrnQ  ImII^  vf^i"  ^  i''-  ^^o^ 
mis,  I  biiodto  oT  cb}thlnf.  Km,  W.^  1  doi, 
aklrla,  1  dot.  iliirU.  K.  Y.  Bibte  Soeiel^,  T 
Saaaatt.  IK^  Mtenl  liberml  dAPitloiiii  of  G«r- 
liM  MMntik  fiMliali  I^tanenta,  aad 
f9mi§SSrmn.t  Pntb.  Ph. ,  Wat«rti]li^ 
]f .     i«r  Hn.  a  U  Vmianv,  a  km  ^««d|f ^ 


i  badkata  of  fllotfatu.  Hr.  Wlttda^,  Ai^ 
WTi  Mass.,  1  bbL  «r  Mn.  GqIm, 

f«r  Boji'  mae  tfi^  WlftilSJtTtnile  Clrtlt, 


lieeestet,  Mass,,  perMliftr  'Htliwiii  1  paiik> 
an  of  ckithiDg,  nl«fd  §13.  ^Wm/mm^" 
l&M,,  m  Tiiuabla  d««|ti«i 
FHspd  of  th«  poor,  «af  Stti  TOal.  Wm. 
Smtth  BtowELt  90  palit  illOt*,  Mt*«  lo 
Qraj  CbttOD  p«ttic04^ta|  10  uab)c«cli»d  Hut^ 
liB  faraent^  8  Ony  Flamiel  petcicoati, 
ft  Ckiteo  draaatail  IffltVttd  drasves,  1  Ck- 
ttoo  apron,  ft  Wmft$  ibirta,  17  pitcci 
halt  worn  fooda.  Rvt.  Wen.  fi.  Knapp, 
1  boK  of  clothing.  CVLptea  PUce,  a  bundl* 
of  alvthin^.  llri.  Waring,  2-^  sblrts  For 
Kewi  boys.  From  a  Udj  ia  14th  St.,  boQ' 
nrti,  T.  Lfi»chj  per  C  C  Tr4Gj,  I  remm 
Foahcjip  papot-  Nircr  mind  the  Man,''  a 
buq(!]«  of  Fli  Duels,  MLn  Huddle/,  5  cuat*. 
Mm  a  F  i>iDt9lq,  OifvrxS,  M*i4  , 1  boi  of 
ciQih'O,;.  A  Lsfljt  4  h&ta.  A  Imdf^  bao^jls 
of  if'c^nhJ  hifid  tboein  Uokaovn  Tor  Hud- 
son RiT»  ech(Kf1,l  box  of  shoet,  I'n- 
'knitiru.  for  Tji-t  tUfor  school,  do.  Ud« 
knc^wfi  for  Hh  Wurd  leho^tlT  do,  UnkDotrn 
fur  Utrm^iA  ichuol,  do.  UakDOirQ  for  C. 
&3ei«tjr.  ihof  9,  mittf  Di,  From  a.  XjiAitt* 
gocltij  in  tliei;it>\  I  liF^t  butirllQ  orcImtiEiig^ 
£.  jr.  Minor,  BrOfhklj  1  lniDdln  oT  clothing. 
A  buDdl«  loft  ^i  i\r.  ^^an-it'i  b;  Dii^Uke,  hM* 
diti  of  Nortti  CfiEij.  CL.  Wiochvtiiloa,  M&^f.^ 
per  Her.  A.  P.  Marvin,  a  iar^v  box  at  cloth- 
ing, Taluvd  SUO.  Emli/  C  L^rud  J^n,  Orange, 
Ntw  liAT«n  Co,,  Comi,,  1  Mr  re  I  cJothin^^ 
prtparH  bf  Sac  eU'^.  La,ii*a'  Cbiri- 
tiblt  Socle t J  of  Ktw  LtfbntnoEs  Cetitrt,  per 
Lucj  ETcmt,  m.  I&rge  t,iux  of  clQihin^, 
Tallied  VSO^^Ih^    Boi  Trom  ilie  fUrtford  B^m 

C<5,,  Hosiery,  lip^^ln,  lii>Dn<?M,  Ac, 
E-  W  Cokinan,  ^^:lfifc?^d,  ronn  ,  1  tbl.  of 
clothio^.  l  liirk,  AListiri  M  ^mstb,  jn  TtlLisble 
a^^urt  of  Scb.  Bnijk^.  iln*.  B.  ShGpbard^  a 
bunai4  fif  Stvf  tlotbiDg.  From  a  ladj,  M 
r  1  tluq^]]l'  «r  <^lottim;>.  UiikDOWn,  00 
urirni^Qts  1  buodla  of  clothing,  per  lira, 
L  M  .-^  ( s  r  r,  p  rp  p  a  re  d  bj  The  oJojii* ,  Adetaida 
and  Add1o  Gimi^-Tn,  JHrgjiret  VedmiLlnh, 
iUrj  WrSffht,  S*riib  Rii^J  Florida  and  W*. 
■abeth  Surr.  JuTnailo  dewing  Ctrda  of 
Pnppervll,  jicr  Rev.  K.  P.  iimlll^,  1  box  of 
etoili^ng.  1>r  iU%n  Francf^  Cljipp,  Z<«ttli 
Aiaherit,  llus..  1  boi  ebOm;^,  LAdii*^ 
Rev,  Mr,  A^eri'  con^t^^ei^^tion,  1  bos  cUiUihif- 
VouD^  lAdlM  of  Keu^tn^ton,  runn,,  ftv 
III**  F.  A.  Itibbini,  u  bu*  clothing,  FMwi 
the  pftcliee  Ag^'ot  of  N.  Y.  nod  N.  l\mm 
ital  t  Roadf  *  buivllo.   i^A.[t^  J^a  nft vale  nt  A  i  - 
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Mdwln.  Babook,  AdoM,  Mam/,  Paogb/, 
MtMB,  Waller.  Dlllingii,  UTioffNtone,  Kod- 
gen,  Jang,  SMar,  VandujMr,  Whittle,  War- 
d«T«U.  6i4deD,  Hall.  RoseTalt,  Martin,  DoL 
taarrNevtott,  R«daeM.  Shcpard,  Baldwin, 
SiMpWd,  W/nkoop,  M.  W.  P.,  Church.  Ellii- 
worth,  bundles  of  elothlng.  Miaa  W.  Mooro, 
BoadUj  do.  Mr.  King,  Gilbert,  Usar,  J.  T. 
M.,  Morrliion,  Boardmon,  Hammeralej,  J.  G. 
P.,  Brown,  Candall,  Wreth,  H.R.  SUleii,  M.D., 
Houghton,  Epaten.  McConnlek.  Jr.,  Waaler- 
yard,  Ct>ntrort.  UlUa,  Child.  CUrk,  Minor, 
Bopaa,  Bnlnard,  Naaon,  Condoit,  Janet,  Pad- 
dock, Fcaacnden,  Blaworth,  Ephateln,  Wea. 
itrjwMd^  Noble,  B«t.  Mr.  Sajer,  J.  Crane, 


Kojea,  Prof.  Green,  Dr.  flaltock,  bundles  of 
clothing.  Sergt  Ho  viand  of  3d  eompanj. 
a  bundle  ef  Jackote  and  cap«.  And  nan/ 
ethera  from  unknown  frienda. 

For  Ezpeditions  to  the  Wejt 
H.  E.  Cobb,  1  Ram.   PattQr«on  k  Knap  p. 

1  Ham.  John  C.  R^'m^en,  1  Ham.  £.  Tread 
well  Is  Son«,  1  bbL  craekera.  Crouch  L  >'ita- 
gerald,  1  Trunk.  J.  C  Matthewa,  one  Tin 
can  and  cup.   Jamoa  A.  Kiuam,  2  cans  and 

2  cups  for  water.  John  Black,  3  aateheli. 
Mra.  Wentworth,  one  package  of  clothing. 
Marahall  k  Son,  1  Ham.  HaUtead.  Cham- 
berlaia*Oo.  IHaa. 


SOSATIOVS  FOB  THE  HEWS-BOTS'  LOBGIHG-HOTJSE. 


l1laBorCoal,bjJacobWeeki.  Alotof 
old  TMta,  by  "  Ladiea  Miaaion. "  1  pr.  bej'a 
putfy^Chaa.  D.  Lander.  1  Melodeon,  b/a 
oolloction  at  the  Xerth  Dutch Ch.,pr.MeaHia. 
Jooeph  T.  Harria  J.  C  Lamphier,  Fkoder- 
kk  Oook,  Committee.  1  Melodeon  Corer, 
bv  Union  IndU  Rubber  Co.  41  John  St.  1  Load 
or  Wood,  bj  Jonaa  Sparka.  1  Too  ef  Coal, 
hj  Abbot  k  Ladreo.  1  Band  Stamp,  b/  Frank- 
Ua  Band  Btamp  Co.,  Boaton.  1  piece  of  Sa- 
— '  -  —  •   -  •       r  Flannel, 



DaW  4  Co.  1  piece  Craah  for  toweU,  bj 
J.  0.  Dale  ik  Co.  1  package  of  clothea,  bV 
&  0.  Soathworth*  1  package  of  Thread, 
tettoaa  and  Combe,  bj  Chandler,  Foater  k 
Co.  I  package  of  Ivory  Comba,  (86  Doi.), 
bj  Maoniiaotanra.  dtj  Director/,  bj  John 


am  oanfl  mamp  Co.,  Boaton.  1  piece  or  8 
tlaet,  by  Wilaon  G.  Hunt.  1  piece  of  Flanni 
bj  4S  John  St  1  piece  Canton  Flannel,  1 
R.  Bopkiaa.   1  piece  red  Flannel,  bj  J.  ( 


F.Trow.  1 
kerchief^,  1  Doa. 


for  panta.  21  Hand- 


toa.  jiaira  Woollen  MltU,  hj 
BramhalL  Bonnou  k  Richmond.  1  piece 
Canton  flannel,  bj  J.  P.  Cronkright  1 
package  bfbo/a  clothing,  b/  Maat  JohaHig- 
ginbottom.  I  ton  of  Coal,  b/  Sjlraaoa  8. 
Ward.  1  package  of  Shirta,  from  C.  A.  So- 
•ietj.  1  package  elothiog,  Anonjmoua.  1 
Ton  of  Coal,  br  Thompion  Nephew.  1  Box 
elothlag,  Ibc  b/  S>  Howard  Carj.  1  Toa  of 
Coal  b/  Jacob  Weoka.  1  Load  of  Wood,  by 
Joaaa  Sparka. 

Honaefamtahlaggoodato  the  amt  of  |20. 
bj  Stephen  Wm.  fialth,  534  Broadwaj. 

An  the  Medidao  te.  irtaeod,  bj  A  E  4 
D.  Saada  k  Co. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


/  give  and  hequeath  to  the  "  Childbbn's  Aid  Societt,'' 
incorporated  in  the  year  1855,  under  the  Laws  of  the  Slate  qf 
Jfew  Torki  the  sum  of  VoUars^  to  he 

used  for  the  purposes  qf  said  Society. 
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H«.  lit  Vvi-voa  Stbht. 
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JOHN   L.  MASON. 
J.  EARL  WILLIAMS. 

tBGIXTABT. 

C.  L.  BRACE. 


C.  W.  FIELD, 
W.  0.  RUSSEL, 
M.  T.  nEWIT, 
J.  £.  WILLIAMS, 
A.  a  HEWITT. 


TMIOI  OllMlO«XIlil«lB  1M0. 

JOHKL.HASOK, 
A.  RUSSELL, 
A.  EATON, 
W.  L.  KINO, 
0.  L.  BRACE. 


GEO.  BIRD, 
B.  J.  HOWLAND, 
W.  0.  GILHAN 
HOWARD  POTTER, 
J.  L.  PHELPSi  ]r.D. 


AMOrtAKt  tBOUTABT. 

J.  MACY. 

Aoairf  rom  oovmriT. 
C.  0.  TRACY. 

r  OP  mrt-Bon*  LOMnra-BOvn 
0.  WIEGAND. 

nsMAxnT  Txinois. 

W.  E.  KNIGHT,  H.  FRIEDGEN, 

£.  BREMER,  J.  B.  FAIRBANKS,  JR. 


ISBT  Snbtcrlptlons  will  b«  gladly  rocolTod  by  tho  Tnasuror,  J.  B.  Wxluami,  in  Um  Mtli«* 
pollton  Bank,  by  olth«r  of  tb«  aboro  Tniateoi,  or  by  tho  Booratary  at  tht  Offloo. 

Donatlona  of  Clothing,  Shoea,  Btockinga,  dtc^  are  maeh  noodod,  and  nay  bo  aent  to  tho  OOo^ 
No.  11  CUnton  Hall,  Aator  Plaeo. 

Old  Clothing  wUl  bo  caUod  for,  if  tho  addraas  bo  tost  to  tho  Offloo. 
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The  work  of  this  Society,  to  those  not  engaged  in  it,  probably 
often  seema  like  a  monotonoas  round  of  charity.  They  hear 
of  needy  children  clothed,  of  children  fed,  sent  to  school, 
instructed  and  provided  with  occupation.  They  see  parties  of 
little  boys  and  girls  starting  for  their  distant  homes  in  the 
West,  or  they  glance  perhaps  at  the  artless  letters  which  come 
from  them — and  the  whole  appears  like  an  old  story. 

Of  the  sufferings  of  the  ragged  boy,  and  the  trials  of  the 
street-girl,  they  have  heard  to  satiety.  They  mechanically 
approve  the  work — ^possibly  they  help  to  support  it  with  their 
means;  but  they  silently  wonder  how  any  can  throw  their 
enthusiasm  into  it  year  after  year,  or  give  to  it  their  living 
force.  It  needs  some  experience  with  the  details  of  this 
enterprise,  some  personal  contact  with  the  class  for  which  we 
labor,  really  to  feel  the  excitement  of  the  work,  or  to  appre- 
ciate its  magnitude.  There  is  no  sameness  or  monotony  about 
the  genuine  feelings  and  experiences  of  any  human  beings— 
least  of  all  about  those  of  these  outcast  classes  of  society. 

To  understand  what  it  means,  when  we  report  that  a  house- 
less boy,  wandering  in  the  streets,  is  provided  with  a  kind 
home,  one  must  stand  by  tlie  bed-side^  of  the  dying  widow — 
the  poor  working-woman  and  behold  her  fearful  anxiety  for 
the  little  son,  for  whom  she  has  almost  worked  her  life  away, 
and  whom  she  now  leaves  friendless;  one  must  follow  the 
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oi'plum  iis  ho  I0UVC8  tho  deserted  tcnementrroom,  and  watch  his 
hai*d  struggles — the  battling  witli  snow  and  storm,  tho  weary 
l>cggJ»g)  tlie  devices  without  number  tried  merely  for  getting 
bread,  the  efforts  for  sleeping  in  boxes  or  cellai'-ways ;  one 
must  know  liis  loneUness,  his  tears,  his  hunger  and  shivering 
cold ;  one  must  see  for  himself  tho  gradual  depraving  and 
degrading  of  the  child's  nature,  tho  yielding  to  temptations, 
the  lessening  of  honesty,  of  truth  and  purity — and  tlien  picture 
tho  future  life  of  animalism  and  ignorance  and  criminality, 
almost  sure  to  follow. 

When  we  quietly  read  the  report  of  so  many  destitute  little 
girls  picked  up  and  placed  in  an  Industrial  School,  or  of  sucli 
and  such  sent  out  to  homes  in  the  country,  we  must  remember 
what  it  is  to  be  a  vagrant-girl  in  a  city  like  Now  York.  Wliat 
drama  or  fiction  could  ever  portray  tho  scenes  of  unspeakable 
}>ain  and  sorrow  and  disaster,  which  pass  constantly  among 
the  poor  young  girls  of  a  city  like  this?  A  drunken  woman 
lives  with  a  young  daughter,*  who  hates  and  despises  tho 
motlier  that  bore  her — they  quarrel  and  separate ;  or  a  poor 
creature  dies  and  leaves  her  child  on  the  world ;  or  a  young 
girl  is  sent  out  early  to  collect  pennies  by  dishonest  means. 
In  any  of  hundreds  of  such  cases  constantly  occuning,  tho 
girl  speedily  falls  into  bad  company ;  sho  does  not  know  tho 
Benevolent  Societies ;  she  cannot  get  a  place ;  she  understands 
very  little  house-work,  and  soon  betalces  herself  to  the  one 
notorious,  disgraceful  means  of  livelihood.  Here  begins  a  lifo 
— fortunately  not  yet  unfolded  to  the  world — ^^vhich  is  black 
with  unimaginable  horrors;  a  lifo  of  envy  and  jealousy  and 
diabolical  passions,  where  the  keen  sting  of  debased  self-respect 
is  only  forgotten  in  the  intensities  of  infernal  quaiTols  and  the 
excitement  of  stimulants;  a  lifo  of  such  shadows  of  thick 
darkness,  such  pangs,  such  loneliness  amid  numbers,  such 
desires  for  goodness  overborne  by  despair  and  pride— such  utter 


*  A  yoQDg  girl  In  oar  lodglng^oiue  wu  ToUtlag  to  lu,  rooonUy,  Iiow  iho  luid  bow  tfelnolid 
to  ftnotb«r  young  girl  thoro,b/  iMarlng  iMr  Muwor  oar  ICfttroa:  **Ko  ma'am  1 1  don*t  kniMr 
whoro  my  paroiiu  aro.  I  don't  eaitt— >/Aa<i  M«n  T  This  waa  at  oaea  a  eommoa  boad  of  tjm^ 
patbj  botwooB  tbo  poor  oroatanal 
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misery,  ending  in  a  disgusting  death  as  the  sun  nowhere  else 
looks  upon. 

It  is  experiences  of  such  things  among  the  poor  boys  and 
poor  girls  of  this  city  that  give  us,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
aiding  and  saving  them,  the  earnestness  and  interest,  which 
time  only  increase^,  in  the  enterprise.  Each  poor  lad  and 
friendless  girl  has,  to  some  one  of  our  corps,  a  history  known, 
and  full  of  incidents  and  experiences.  He  is  not  merely  a 
waif — floating  straw  on  the  great  tide  of  our  city — ^but  a 
human  soul.  And  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  deepest  con- 
victions if  we  did  not  avow,  that  beyond  even  his  present 
condition,  his  present  improvement,  the  thought  of  his  religious 
future — of  his  iMMORTAxrrY — is  our  strongest  and  profoundest 
impulse  to  labor  for  him.  The  conception  of  this  takes  away 
all  aspect  of  debasement  even  from  the  poorest  of  these  little 
rovers  of  the  streets. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  our  Society,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  at  all  expressed  in  statistics,  is,  that  it  preserves  a 
constant  link  bet  ween  the  young  unfortunate  or  criminal  of  the 
city  and  the  chances  for  a  better  life.  No  one  can  realize, 
who  is  not  familiar  with  this  class,  the  entire  solitude  and 
desertion  into  which  a  human  being  can  come  in  a  large  city. 
It  would  be  supposed,  where  there  were  so  many  benevolent 
persons  and  so  many  charitable  societies,  that  it  would  occur 
to  a  deserted  young  girl,  or  homeless  boy,  where  they  could  at 
once  obtain  assistance  and  a  chance  for  an  honest  livelihood. 
But,  somehow,  each  individual  one  does  not  know  of  these 
opportunities,  or  is  fearful  of  refusal,  or  is  too  proud  to  ask,  or 
too  despairing  to  try.  By  means  of  our  thorough  system  of 
visiting,  which  explores  the  docks,  the  low  lodging-houses,  the 
prisons  and  station-houses,  the  dark  lanes  and  dirty  alleys  of 
the  lower  town,  and  the  shanties  on  the  outskirts,  we  come 
upon  a  great  number  of  these  cases;  and  even  where  the 
visitor  produces  no  direct  result,  he  leaves,  as  it  were,  an 
advertisement,  circulating  among  the  abandoned  of  society. 
The  little  vagabonds  and  homeless  creatures  of  the  city  learn 
that  somewhere  there  is  a  place  where,  at  extremity,  a  home 
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and  a  chance  for  honest  labor  can  be  found.  A  most  touching 
instance  has  occurred  this  Winter — which  cannot  be  told  in 
detail — of  a  young  person  whom  our  visitor  saw,  four  years 
before,  as  a  child  in  the  City  Prison,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  a 
few  kind  words,  who  since  then  has  been  plunging  on  in  a 
wild  life  of  crime.  She  relates,  that  she  has  often  desired 
ardently  to  leave  her  mode  of  life  ;  but  that  she  had  no  friend 
in  the  world — no  adviser  or  helper;  but  when  in  utmost 
despair,  and  almost  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  she  had  always 
remembered  those  few  words  of  the  visitor,  and  h^d  thought 
that  there  had  been  one  opportunity  for  a  better  life :  and 
finally  she  had  ventured,  with  many  fears  and  much  shame,  to 
come  to  us.  She  is  a  member  now  of  a  kind  and  Christian 
family  in  the  country  :  and  if  deep  remorse  and  fervent  desire 
for  improvement  on  her  part,  and  the  earnest  prayers  and  wise 
efforts  of  her  new  friends  on  the  other,  give  any  hope  of  final 
reform,  we  may  have  it  for  her. 

Instances  similar  in  kind  are  constantly  occurring  to  us.  "We 
find  that  we  seldom  lose  sight  entirely,  even  amid  the  multi- 
tudes of  such  a  city,  of  the  criminal  or  destitute  children  with 
whom  we  have  once  come  in  contact. 

Naturally,  as  our  work  progresses,  new  modes  of  influencing 
the  poorer  classes  present  themselves,  or  our  former  methods 
are. changed  :  new  aspects  are  afforded  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Pauperism  and  Grime,  and  fresh  reasons  for  encouragement  or 
for  distrust  in  particular  branches  of  effort. 

The  most  painful  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  oui 
work,  during  the  past  year,  has  arisen  from  the  effect  of  the 
crisis  in  business.  umbers  of  women,  widows  and  others, 
who  have  been  in  respectable  positions  or  in  honest  business, 
driven  by  the  stress  of  the  times,  have  brought  to  us  their 
children  to  be  placed  in  homes  at  the  West.  Some  have  seen 
that  it  was  impossible  to  support  them  ;  and  others  have  found 
that  increasing  poverty  was  bringing  after  it  its  usual  attend- 
ant— ^increasing  exposure  of  the  children  to  temptations  in  the 
streets.  Nothing  that  we  have  seen  has  been  so  stiiking  an 
evidence  of  the  terrible  pressure  of  want  this  Winter.  The 
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coniidence  of  these  people  we  have  felt  to  be  a  most  delicato 
and  responsible  one ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  highest  rewards 
of  our  labors,  if,  in  the  future,  honorable  poverty  can  always 
expect  with  us  that  sympathy  or  relief  which  does  not  infringe 
on  the  most  sensitive  pride  or  delicacy. 

In  regard  to  the  class  beneath  these,  who  are  the  more 
especial  object  of  our  enterprise — the  vagrant  and  destitute — 
our  confidence  increases  each  year,  both  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Emigration  plan,  and  in  the  efficient  results  upon  the  subjects 
themselves. 

As  a  system,  the  choice  in  regard  to  any  one  vaga* 
bond  boy  is — will  he  probably  do  better,  even  under  the 
kindest  general  influences,  shut  up  in  an  institution  with  a 
hundred  similar  children,  or  if  placed  with  any  Christian 
family,  of  average  character,  under  personal  influences,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  success  in  life,  depending  on  his 
efforts?  It  may  be  said,  he  needs  a  little  training  before 
entering  a  decent  or  orderly  family.  It  is  true,  it  would  be 
better ;  but  is  it  certain  that  he  will  get  this,  with  such  associates, 
in  a  large  public  institution  ?  And  what  teachers  are  like  the 
kindness  of  a  home — ^like  Hope  and  Work  ?  Besides,  practically, 
the  supporting  of  an  institution,  with  food,  rent,  and  the  like,  for 
a  number  of  children,  is  always  vastly  more  expensive  and  more 
limited  in  range  than  the  work  of  an  agency  like  our  own.  It 
is  matter  of  just  pride  with  this  Society,  that  they  have  no 
fixtures,  or  encumbrances,  or  debts — ^but  can,  in  a  week,  if 
public  support  fail,  er  the  need  of  their  labors  cease,  break  up 
the  whole  enterprise  without  pecuniary  loss  to  any  one.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  a  vast  number  of  those 
children  whom  we  aid  would  never  consent  to  be  members 
of  any  public  institution. 

We  have  now  the  experience  of  five  years  to  test  the  effect 
of  home-influences,  and  of  motives  to  industry,  upon  the  child- 
ren we  have  sent  forth.  During  that  time,  more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  have  been  placed  by  this  Society  in  good  situations. 
Of  these,  so  far  as  we  know,  very  few  indeed  have  turned  out 
badly,  or  come  back  to  a  vagrant  life.    Some  have  disap<* 
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peared,  and  then,  after  a  few  years,  have  become  known  to  us 
as  engaged  in  an  honest  calling.  Many,  after  a  certain  time, 
have  felt  a  pride  about  acknowledging  themselves  as  connected 
with  the  Society,  and  therefore  do  not  communicate  with  us. 
But  the  great  majority  are  doing  well,  gaining  honor  and  respect, 
and  becoming  of  real  value  to  the  communities  where  they  are. 
The  letters  in  the  Appendix  will  give  a  feeble  indication  of  the 
pleasant  feelings  and  hopes  of  these  children  in  their  new 
homes. 

Our  conviction,  then,  with  increasing  experience,  in  re^i^.d 
to  the  proper  measures  for  benefiting  this  class,  is,  that  what- 
ever in  charitable  operations  tends  to  keep  them  in  the  city, 
effects,  on  the  whole,  an  injury.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
poor  boys.  The  temptation  with  them  is  almost  irresistible, 
to  fall  into  a  shiftless,  hand-to-mouth  mode  of  living,  depend- 
ing in  part  on  charity,  and  in  part  on  chance-work.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  not  the  same  confidence  that  we  once  had  in 
opening  workshops  for  boys,  or  in  starting  street-trades.  The 
majority  of  the  vagrant  boys  need  the  sharp  impulse  of  hunger 
or  cold  to  force  them  out  of  their  roving  life.  The  case  is 
somewhat  different  with  the  poorer  girls,  as  we  shall  show 
when  we  speak  of  the  Industrial  Schools. 

Of  the  operations  within  the  city  for  this  great  class,  the 
most  efficient  are  the  purely  moral. 

The  experience  of  our  city,  this  past  year,  with  the  younger 
set  of  rowdies,  short-boys,  and  thieves,  has  been  terrible.  We 
have  beheld  streets  crowded  with  lads  and  young  men,  armed 
witli  pistols  and  muskets,  who  were  waging  pitched  battles  with 
one  another.  Numbers  have  been  wounded  or  killed.  The 
criminal  calendar  has  been  marked  with  horrible  youthful  crimes 
— ^burglaries,  arsons,  and  murders.  This,  the  effect  in  part  of  the 
continued  neglect  of  this  class  by  the  Christian  public,  is  the 
explosion  which  those  laboring  to  improve  them  have  long  ago 
expected  and  openly  predicted.  The  only  moral  or  religious 
influences,  of  a  public  kind,  which  ever  reach  these  young 
men,  are  through  our  own  or  similar  operations.   The  very 
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companions  and  friends  of  the  young  murderers  and  burglars, 
now  in  our  city-prison,  are  the  regular  and  orderly  attendants 
of  our  "  Bcyff  Meetings^^^  and  we  trust  that  they  are  to  run  a 
far  different  course  in  life.  But  what  we  call  the  attention 
of  the  religious  public  to  is,  that  we  have  the  means  of  influ- 
encing this  class,  and  that  no  other  branch  of  mission  effort, 
but  those  of  a  kindred  character,  has  them.  And  yet  it  is 
strange,  on  the  whole,  how  few  lively  and  earnest  men  we  can 
get  to  take  part  in  our  Sunday-preaching  for  the  young 
vagrants.  The  work,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  needs 
many  ingenious  methods  accompanying  to  make  it  successful — 
methods  differing  in  each  case.  Thefe  is  a  necessity  of  some 
week-evening  social  meetings  or  festivals  to  keep  up  a  certain 
fellowship  among  the  lads  with  the  Sunday  meeting  and  its 
teachers.  Then,  there  should  be  a  library,  and  a  place  for 
reading  of  a  Winter's  evening ;  and,  perhaps,  honors  or  prizes 
might  be  given  for  good  conduct;  and  in  every  way,  the 
teachers  must  put  themselves  in  permanent  connection  with 
the  boys.  These  methods,  in  a  plain  but  earnest  way,  have 
been  tried  with  considerable  success  in  the  Boys'  Meeting  in 
flammersley  street ;  and  in  some  such  way,  we  are  convinced, 
if  earnest  Christianity  still  exists  among  us,  must  the  difficult 
problem  be  solved,  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  neglected 
poor  of  the  cities. 

That  much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  in  other  ways, 
and  especially  through  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  that  juvenile 
crime,  on  the  scale  of  years,  despite  the  unfortunate  develop- 
ments of  this  year,  is  not  on  the  increase,  the  following  statis- 
tics* will  prove : 

''In  1855,  we  find  in  the  Jefferson  Market  Court.  385  oommitments  for 
petit  larceny;  in  1856,  with  an  addition  of  probably  twenty  thousand  to 
our  population,  we  find  only  172.  In  the  same  Court,  in  1855,  1,405  cases 
of  Tagrancy ;  in  1856,  only  800. 

"  In  the  Essex  Market  Court  (3d  District),  4  U  cases  of  vagrancy  in  1855, 
against  349  in  1856. 


•  Thase  hare  already  been  given  to  tbo  pabUo,  In  an  Addr«M  to  the  Ladles  of  the  Indnstrial 
Sehoolo,**  Not.  SO,  1857,  hj  the  SeoreUry  of  thU  Society. 
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"In  the  City  Prison  ("The  Tombs"),  we  discover  in  1851,  2,462  cases 
of  petit  larceny;  in  1855,  3,299,  and  in  1856,  when  the  effects  of  these 
various  operations  would  fairly  show  themselves,  2,708,  or  a  diminution 
of  591  in  a  single  year,  and  a  reduction  of  average  of  one  petty  thief  to 
every  218i^  of  the  population  in  1851,  to  one  in  about  240  in  1856,  despite 
the  poor  foreign  immigration  in  that  period. 

"  In  cases  of  vagrancy  in  the  same  prison,  we  have  results  not  quite  so 
encouraging.  In  1851,  these  numbered  3,116;  in  1855,  3,376,  and  in  18'>6. 
3,403,  showing  an  increase  of  27  in  one  year,  against  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion of  some  20,000. 

"  Turning  now  exclusively  to  children  and  minors,  we  discover  that  there 
were  in  the  City  Prison  : 

ChUdrm  v/nd«r  la  Frwn  10  to  9a  TakA 

In  1851  176  1861  4,016 

1866    277  %1855  4,892  4,669 

1866  814  1866  8,906  4,219 

Showing  an  increase  of  37  of  very  young  children  in  1856,  compared  with 
1855,  against  an  increase  of  at  least  20,000  in  population ;  and  absolutely  a 
decrease  of  prisoners  between  10  and  20  years,  during  the  last  five  years,  of 
110,  and  a  decrease  of  average  from  1  in  134,  to  1  in  140  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

"  Beside,  what  is  most  encouraging,  a  decrease  last  year  absolutely  of  450 
children  and  minors  in  our  great  City  Prison ! 

"  0[ pickpockets,  we  discover  17  last  year  against  46  in  1855. 
"  In  cases  of  petit  larceny,  the  roll  stands  thus  : 

Under  10.  Beiwen  10  and  SO. 

1861  17  1,144 

1856  .-86  1,269 

1866.   none  1,028 

Or  an  absolute  ceasing  of  cases  of  thieving  among  small  children,  and  a 
decrease,  during  five  years,  of  cases  between  10  and  20,  of  116,  against  an 
increase  of  population  of  about  11,2000  :  and  a  decrease,  in  one  year,  of  241 
against  an  increase  of  population  of  some  20,000. 
"  In  commitments  for  vagrancy,  are  : 

Under  10.  Between  lOandVL 

In  1861  162  762 

1866  166  667 

1866  284  749 

"  It  win  be  observed  that  the  commitments  of  very  young  children  for 
vagrancy  have  greatly  increased,  while  for  those  between  10  and  20  years, 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  decrease  has  been  only  13.  or  a  decrease  of 
average  of  from  I  in  705,  to  1  in  867  of  the  whole  city. 
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^'  These  results,  as  compared  with  those  in  petit  larceny,  are  owing  partly 
to  the  increased  strictness  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  ragranf  children,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  oar  reformatory  agencies  have  not  provided  many 
refuges  for  homeless  children,  while  they  have  especially  labored  for  a  moral 
renovation  of  these  little  ones. 

When  we  regard  the  yet  more  general  statistics  pertaining  to  the  whoU 
number  of  prisoners  in  our  prisons,  we  discover  even  more  encouraging 
results. 

"  We  have  on  the  register  of  the  City  Prison,  in 

1861  16,520 

1855  26,956 

1866  21,668 

In  all  the  prisons : 


Or  a  decrease,  in  one  year,  of  8,383  prisoners,  and  an  increase,  in  five  years, 
of  only  6,089,  against  an  increase  of  population  of  about  112,000,  and  a 
decrease  of  average  from  one  prisoner  in  every  24.9  of  our  whole  population 
in  1851.  to  about  one  in  23.3  in  1856. 

^*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  the  average  in  London  is  1  to  25,  and 
in  Paris  1  to  100." 

Another  encouragement  has  been  gradually  opening  itself 
to  our  minds,  as  we  liave  become  moit  familiar  with  the  poorest 
class,  and  for  which  we  were  not  prepared — that  is,  that  there 
is  not  in  our  city  much  inherited  and  settled  pauperism.  Even 
in  our  New  England  villages,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Courts  that 
there  are  families,  sometimes  two  or  three  generations  old,  of 
inveterate  paupers.  In  England,  pauperism  is  often  a  taint 
reaching  down  through  a  family  for  centuries.  We  believe, 
despite  the  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  in  Kew 
York  very  little  of  this  state  of  things,  outside  of  the  public 
institutions.  The  statistics  of  our  poor  are  in  this  connection 
extremely  deceptive. 

In  the  multitude  of  our  beneficent  institutions,  both  public 
and  private,  great  numbers  of  people  are  aided  temporarily 
each  year — ^probably  more  in  proportion  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  world — and  these  are  set  down  often  in  Reports  as 


1851, 
1855, 
1856 


21,'Sr92 
86,264 
.27,881 
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paupei*8.  The  very  great  majority  of  them  do  not  at  all  come 
under  this  name ;  nearly  all  have  some  occupation  beside 
begging,  and  the  children,  though  frequently  growing  up  to 
very  vicious  habits,  are  seldom  thorough  paupers.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  great  social  evils  of  New  York  are  for  the  most 
part,  the  effects  of  exceptional  cases,  which  in  a  crowded  city 
become  a  multitude.  There  is  not  yet,  we  confidently  hope, 
such  an  ingrained,  inveterate,  transmitted  condition  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime  as  in  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  The  tendency 
of  our  whole  life  and  society  in  America  is  to  break  up  classes ; 
and  we  may  believe — with  much  encouragement — that  this 
effect  has  been  felt  even  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  our  vagrant 
and  destitute.  There  is  every  reason  in  all  these  operations,  we 
are  confident,  for  hopeful  work. 


CHILDBEN  TO  THE  OOJTSTRY. 

The  most  important  feature  of  our  operations  in  this  dii-ec- 
tion  have  been  the  large  companies  sent  to  the  West  under 
charge  of  Mr.  0. 0.  Tracy.  These  expeditions  have,  of  couree, 
required  great  judgment  lind  skill,  and  have  been  carried  out 
with  remarkable  success. 

So  far  as  is  known,  both  among  these  companies  and  the 
remainder  of  the  three  thousand  and  more  children  we  have 
sent  out,  there  never  has  been  but  one  case  of  decided  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  employer  of  the  child  committed  to  his  charge. 

Mr.  Tracy  and  our  other  Agents  often  revisit  the  children 
in  their  new  homes — still,  in  certain  cases,  we  must  depend 
alone  on  a  careful  selection  of  the  employer,  and  on  the 
humanity  of  our  people. 

Responsible  references  are  demanded  of  every  person  tiiking 
a  child  from  this  Society ;  and  addressed  paid-envelopes  are 
given  the  smaller  children,  that  they  may  communicate  at  once 
with  us.  A  constant  con*espondence  is  sustained  by  Mr. 
Maoy  with  them  or  their  employers. 
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We  would  say  here,  to  our  friends  in  the  country,  that  our 
great  difficulty  is,  in  finding  places  for  large  hoys.  There  are 
now  scores  of  lads  and  young  men,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  every 
day  in  our  office,  often  houseless,  and  all  without  work,  for 
whom  we  can  do  mthing.  Who  will  offer  them  a  home  and 
work? 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  3,567  persons :  during  the 
last  year 

Boys  468 

Girls  200 

Men  28 

Women  37 

733 

Trades  and  Sewing  Girls,  &c.,  from  the  Branch  Office  210 

Total  943 


ThefoUowiivg  Schedule  will  slum  the  number  sent  to  each  State^ 
and  during  each  tnorUh^  together  with  the  Nation^ity. 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

MassachuscttH.... 

Connecticut  

Institutions .... 

New  York  

Long  Island .... 
New  Jersey. . . . 
Pennsylvania..., 

Virginia  

Ohio  

Uliuois  

Michigan  

Iowa  

Indiana  

Rhode  Island. . . 

Wisconsin  

City  

Dis.  of  Columbia 
British  America 
Great  Britain. . . 
Other  Places... 


8 
2 
19 
48 
13 
8G 
53 
37 
19 
5 
5 
41 
W) 
20 
KM) 
7 
2 
62 
1 
8 
3 
34 


1857. 

February... 

March  

April  

May  

June. ..... 

July  

August. . . 
September, 
October . . 
November,, 
December. , 

1858. 
January.. . . 
February . , 


American  Born 

258 

32 

114 

76 

146 

27 

56 

57 

Scotch  

17 

63 

Welsh  

1 

41 

1 

72 

Bavarian  .... 

1 

45 

8 

73 

2 

92 

109 

73 

9 

Polish  

2 

14 

61 

1 

21 

Parents  Living  

Mother  "   

Father  "   

Orphans  

Unknown  Parentage 

Men  

Women.  


186 
184 

93 
166 

89 


28 
87 

788 


It  ffaonld  be  obaorvcd,  that  tbo  nombor  of  childron  from  the  main  ofllM  aro  only  rookontd  vp 
to  Fobrnary  1st,  being  three  weeks  leas  than  the  last  year. 
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Mi\  Tract  reports  on  his  Western  expeditions  as  follows : 

During  the  put  year,  or  since  the  first  of  March,  1857,  I  have  taken  to 
the  West  nine  companies,  as  follows  : 


Dais  o/Lsamkng     T.     Ko,  qfeaeh  Co, 


March  81,  1867   66 

May  21,      **   80 

June  80,    81 

August  6,    24 

Octobers,  "   26 

Nov.  17,      "   68 

"   80,      "   84 

Dec.  21,      "   80 

Jan.  26,  1868    69 


Whtrt  DUtribvUd, 
.Battle  Creek  and  Olivet,  Michigan. 
.Kal.  Batt.  Ck.  and  Albion, 
.Albion  and  Marengo,  " 
Tpsilanti  and  Grass  Lake, 
.Michigan  (^ty  and  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
La  Porte  and  New  Carlisle,  " 
.JonesvUle,  Michigan. 
.Cold  Water,  Mich.,  and  S.  Bend,  Indiana. 
.Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Total  848 

"  On  all  these  trips,  the  Railroad  Companies  on  the  line  of  our  routes,  and 
the  '  People's  Line '  of  Steamboats  to  Albany,  have  generously  aided  us  by 
their  kind  sympathy,  and  the  liberal  terms  which  they  have  made  with  us. 
The  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad,  Great  Western  Railway  (Canada),  and  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  have  been  foremost,  as  well  as  liberal  in  helping 
us  in  our  time  of  need.'' 

Of  the  results,  Mr.  T.  says : 

"  In  attempting  to  sum  up  the  grand  aggregate  of  this  work,  the  hundreds 
of  homeless,  destitute,  ragged,  and  hungry  children,  rescued  from  want  and 
vice,  and  their  circumstances,  associations,  and  prospects  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, all  changed,  and  in  viewing  the  results  of  these  changes  in  the  distant 
future,  we  cannot  give  an  expression  of  our  feelings  and  hopes  in  words  or 
figures ;  it  is  emphatically  a  work  of  faith — the  results  of  which  can  never  be 
fully  seen  in  this  world." 

Mr.  FaiEDOEN  and  Mr.  Fairbank,  Visitors,  have  also  successfully  car- 
ried out  large  parties  to  the  West. 


THE    BBANCH  OFFICE.* 

In  view  of  the  great  sufferings  threatening  the  class  of  seams- 
tresses and  trades  girls,  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Winter,  our  Society  resolved  to  open  a  Branch 


•  This  Offloe  win  b«  diaoontiiiiitd  in  ICareh,  aeoordlag  to  the  dealgn  in  optnliig  it 
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Office,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with  homes  and  places 
at  the  West.  This  was  conditioned  on  a  speedy  subscription 
of  $500,  and  it  was  made  known  that  the  enterprise  would  only 
be  temporary.  The  requisite  sum  was  soon  contributed ;  an 
office  was  generously  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  Peter 
Cooper,  Esq.,  in  the  Union  Buildings,  and  the  work  opened 
under  charge  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Barlow,  as  Superintendent. 

An  immense  number  of  girls  at  service  at  once  applied  for 
the  opportunity  ;  but  it  was  resolved  in  the  beginning  to  use 
the  money  subscribed  alone  for  trades  girls,  and  those  of  the 
very  best  character.  Accordingly,  tlie  most  of  these  were 
rejected,  and  applications  admitted  from  the  class  especially 
intended.  Each  girl  was  also  required  to  bring  two  or  three 
good  references. 

With  regard  to  the  traveling  expenses,  those  who  were  able 
paid  the  whole ;  others  paid  part,  and  gave  a  promise  to  pay 
the  rest ;  and  those  who  could  pay  nothing  in  cash,  signed  a 
note,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  amount  (ten  dollars)  should  be 
refunded  the  Society  from  their  wages.  In  some  cases,  this  was 
hardly  a  third  of  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Our  object  in 
this  was  to  divide  the  burden  equally,  and  to  make  the  money 
subscribed  reach  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  to  help  those 
who  were  willing  to  help  themselves. 

This  arrangement  was  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  all  the  Ame- 
rican portion  of  our  applicants. 

Of  the  work  accomplished,  Mr.  Barlow  reports : 

"No.  of  proper  appUcationB  receiyed  and  recorded  456 

No.  of  girls  sent  West   210 

Whose  transport  at  the  average  expense  would  cost  $3,000. 

Out  of  the  number  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  proper  character,  and  whose 
names  were  taken,  more  than  half  have  changed  their  mind ;  over-persuaded 
by  interested  persons,  they  have  finally  determined  to  bear  the  ills  that  sur- 
round them,  and  trust  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  rather  than  seek  new 
homes,  trusting  to  the  honesty  of  our  representations,  and  the  character  of  the 
generous  people  of  the  West. 

"Another  clog  upon  our  operations  realized  from  the  outset,  and  still  unre 
niDved,  is  the  characteristic  pride  or  delicacy  of  the  class  roost  required 
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in  the  West,  and  whom  we  most  desired  to  reach.  Many  girls  are  not 
willing  to  apply  for  assistance,  implying  (in  their  minds)  a  surrender  of 
their  independence.  They  dread  a  publicity  that  might  be  given  t(vthe  fact 
that  they  have  thus  applied,  or  have  gone  West  under  such  auspices.  Very 
often  the  assurance  is  required  from  us  that  names  will  not  be  published. 
Hundreds  of  girls,  moreover,  might  have  been  sent  to  homes,  whose  after 
conduct  would  not  only  have  rallied  the  good  name  of  the  Society,  but 
inflicted  a  positive  injury  upon  the  community  among  whom  they  were 
placed.  To  avoid  this  misfortune,  perhaps  we  have  erred  in  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  but  while  we  have  afforded  every  proper  facility  to  the  worthy, 
great  care  has  been  exercised  to  confine  our  aid  to  the  truly  deserving. 

Our  great  satisfaction  is,  that  we  have  inaugurated  an  effective  instru- 
mentality for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  a  deserving  class  in  this  commu- 
nity, and  at  the  same  time  supplying  a  great  want  among  the  people  of  the 
West ;  for  our  four  months'  work  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  much  more 
general  emigration  of  honest,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  girls,  to  seek  tbeii 
fortunes  on  a  more  favorable  field.  Many  wait  but  for  a  satisfactory  report 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone — and  as  we  know  what  must  be 
the  report,  so  we  may  calculate  the  effect  on  the  mind  and  desires  of  those 
remaining  behind. 

Of  the  number  sent  out  by  this  Society,  notwithstanding  they  reached 
their  destination  at  the  most  dreary  and  uninviting  season  of  the  year,  we 
have  heard  of  barely  six  or  eight  who  are  not  contented.  Indeed,  1  have 
received  assurances  of  the  liveliest  gratitude  from  many  writing  to  the  office. 
Some  have  written  to  their  friends,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  urging  them  to 
come  to  the  West.  Besides  information  from  them  directly,  we  have  heard 
from  our  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  giving  satisfactory* 
accounts  of  those  who  have  gone  under  our  care. 

"  We  have  received  numerous  applications  for  servants,  by  letters  from  resi- 
dents in  the  West,  many  of  which  have  been  supplied,  and  more  declined,  from 
inability  to  furnish  such  as  were  called  for.  There  arc  now  hundreds  of  good 
homes  waiting  for  girls,  if  prop.er  ones  could  be  found. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  secured 
a  lasting  benefit  to  the  young  women  placed,  through  our  efforts,  in  good 
Western  homes,  under  refining  and  elevating  influences.  They  do  not  now 
appreciate  the  happy  change,  as  they  must  before  a  year  has  passed  away, 
but  some  evidences  already  return  to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  theit 
gain." 
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THS  INDUSTBIAL  BCHOOLa* 

Thrsb  Schools  seem  to  us  to  have  accomplished  more  is 
moral  i-esults  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  children,  as  contrasted  with  their 
former  appearance,  their  moral  habits,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  are  willing  to  take  places  for  honest  work  in  families, 
show  the  real  change  already  wrought  on  this  class.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  been  a  few  unhappy  outbreaks,  as  it  were  to 
make  evident  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  what  a  great  thing  it 
is  to  undertake  the  reform  of  a  human  soul,  and  so  to  make 
the  labor  more  earnest  and  self-sacrificing.  On  the  whole,  the 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  falling  off  of  the  volunteer-teachers 
— ^the  ladies — have  not  been  fulfilled.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  Schools  enjoy  nearly  as  much  of  the  volunteer 
assistance  as  they  did  the  first  year,  with  the  advantage  that 
the  ladies  now  engaged  labor  with  the  earnest  conviction  of 
experience  and  of  proved  results. 

One  of  the  great  wants  felt  by  the  Schools  is  the  lack  of 
some  permanent  industrial  branch  beside  sewing.  The  mass 
of  the  poor  girls  of  our  city  will  always  be  detained  here  by 
the  selfishness  or  the  affection  of  their  families.  Even  as  a 
beggar  or  pilferer,  a  little  girl  is  of  vastly  more  use  to  her 
wretched  mother  tlian  her  son.  The  wages  of  a  young  girl 
are  much  more  sure  to  go  to  the  pockets  of  the  family,  than 
those  of  a  boy.  This  is  one  reason  why  our  Society  is  able  to 
send  away  to  places  so  many  more  boys  than  girls. 

The  great  point  then,  is :  to  provide  some  work  which  will 
bring  the  class  of  poor  young  girls,  just  verging  on  the  danger- 
ous age,  under  steady  industrial  and,  at  the  same  time,  moral 
training.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  this  older  set  of 
street-girls — ^girls,  say  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years — in 
our  Schools ;  and  the  most  would  not  enter  them.  They  need 
a  paying  employment.  Now,  if  some  benevolent  person,  who 
above  all  conmiiserates  the  fate  of  a  young  outcast  girl  in  a 
city  like  ours,  would  appropriate  the  means,  we  could  easily 

*  It  ilMMlil  b«  sUtod,  to  ATotd  inltand«TBl«adlBc,  that  til  that*  Sehooli  we  iopport«d  by 
•dlMt  aatirely  iBd«iMndeiiU/  of  the  ChUdren'i  AldSodetj. 
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open  a  workshop,  and  employ  numbers  of  these  much-tempted 
young  creatures;  we  believe  hundreds  might  be  started  on 
some  honest  business,  and  perhaps  in  a  virtuous  life.  The 
business,  of  course,  should  be  undertaken  in  connection  witli 
some  manufactory ;  we  perhaps  supplying  the  forewoman  and 
room.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  be  sufficient  certainly  to 
open  such  a  shop. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  which  our  Schools  will 
always  experience,  is  in  the  want  of  the  right  kind  of  salaried 
teachers.  The  salary  is  very  small — ^usually  only  $300  per 
annum — and  the  qualifications  are  peculiar.  It  is  in  fact  a 
missionary-place.  We  need  the  same  quality  of  women  as 
those  who  now  brave  the  sea  and  tlie  perils  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  doing  Christian  duty  among  the  heathen.  There  are 
some  now  in  our  Schools  who  are  ministers  of  Charity  and 
Religion  to  thousands  of  the  city  poor.  But  sometimes  it  is 
not  so.  "Will  not  those  women  who  are  conscientiously  con- 
sidering where  duty  shall  lead  them  to  heroic  Christian  service, 
regard  this  forbidding  field  in  our  cities  ? 

It  is  well  known,  in  regard  to  our  Industrial  Schools,  that 
they  have  as  yet  received  no  share  in  the  Public  School  money. 
On  this  point  we  quote  some  remarks,  already  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Union  Meeting  of  tlie  Ladies  of  the  Indus- 
trial Schools : — 

"  You  arc  doing,  in  fact,  the  work  of  Government.  You  are  taking  the 
poor  who  would  bo  soon  a  burden  on  society,  the  outcast  and  exposed,  who 
would  either  add  to  the  expenses  of  prisons  and  police,  or  infest  the  streets, 
oorrupt  public  morals,  and  endanger  property,  and  you  are  fitting  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  our  body  politic.  If  the  State  consider  the  education  of 
those  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  comparatively  unexposed  to  criminal 
temptations,  as  its  peculiar  duty  and  province — so  much  so  that  it  provides 
it  free  of  expense  to  the  recipients,  and  casts  the  burden  on  our  whole  com- 
munity—how much  more  should  it  be  its  duty  to  educate  the  destitute,  the 
almost  friendless,  and  those  constantly  and  necessarily  exposed  to  the  greatest 
temptations  ?  I  cannot  understand  that  governmental  philosophy  which  gives 
.free  education  to  the  rich,  and  neglects  the  poor.  If  government  is  any- 
ihing  more  than  a  police,  if,  as  the  organized  will  of  society,  it  would  be  at 
aU  beneficent,  or  even  prudent,  it  should,  first  of  all,  attend  to  the  destitute  and 
i^Uiorant. 
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It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  such  schools  as  our  Industrial  Schools  ^t>uld 
be  more  efficient  by  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  City  authori- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  as  these  schools  are  of  a  reformatory,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational character,  they  need  in  their  management  individual,  as  well  as 
public  assistance.  To  ma^e  of  the  Industrial  School  merely  a  mechanical, 
technical  Institution,  would  be  to  ruin  it.  For  its  legitimate  influence,  we 
need  the  teaching,  the  personal  example,  the  affectionate  or  kindly  words,  the 
moral  lessons  from  our  lady  teachers.  To  secure  these,  and  to  place  the 
Rchoots  on  a  firm  basis,  we  should  have,  for  our  schools,  appropriations  from 
the  Legislature,  even  as  have  so  liberally  been  given  to  many  other  institu- 
tions, both  Catholic  and  Protestant  (institutions  like  the  Catholic  Orphan  and 
Half-Orphan  Asylums,  Mr.  Pease's  Mission,  the  School  of  the  Methodist  Five 
Points  Mission,  the  School  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  and  others),  appro- 
priations out  of  the  School  Fund,  allotted  as  in  the  Public  Schools,  at' so  much 
ptr  capita  to  each  scholar,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Elducation. 

This  coarse  would  seem  to  present  the  proper  mingling  of  public  and 
individual  effort  in  the  sustaining  of  these  schools.  They  would  be  placed 
on  a  sure  basis,  and  not  left  entirely  to  the  changing  tides  of  popular  sympa- 
thy, at  the  same  time  that  they  would  eigoy  the  personal  labors  of  the 
volunteers,  so  indispensable  to  their  usefulness. 

It  is  a  course  which  has  precedent  in  its  favor.  The  Legislature  has 
already  passed  acts,  allowing  to  similar  institutions  a  share  in  the  allotmentik 
from  the  School  Fund.  Our  schools  are  not  sectarian — ^they  are  charitable 
and  reformatory,  while  many  of  the  schools  in  our  city,  which  now  enjoy  these 
appropriations,  are  peculiarly  sectarian  and  denominational.  We  trust  that, 
on  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  our  Industrial  Schools  may  at 
length  be  placed  on  this  solid  basis.  Still,  in  the  mean  time,  and  supposing 
that  no  public  aid  should  be  extended  to  us,  is  it  humane  or  wise  to  leave 
these  crowds  of  little  ones  in  ignorance  or  vice  on  the  streets,  because  the 
State  is  too  selfish  or  too  indifferent  to  help  them  ?  Shall  rot  we  do  our  duty 
in  the  matter,  even  if  Government  will  not?" 

There  are  six  Industrial  Schools  connected  with  the  Society, 
with  an  aggregate  of  968  pnpils. 


FOURTH  WABD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  181  CHERRY  STREET. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  year,  240.  Average 
attendance  daily,  95.  Volunteer  Teachers,  28.  Annual  ex- 
penses, $1,947.58.    Food  given  to  the  scholar:  meat-soup 
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twice  a  week,  and  bread;  bean-soup  twice  a  week,  and  bread; 
once  a  week,  bread  and  molasses.  507  garmentB  and  107  pairs 
of  shoes  have  been  given  to  the  children. 

OrFICJSRfl. 

Mrs.  C.  Tract,  First  Directress^  81  East  17th  street. 
Mrs.  Barlow,  Second  Directress^  62  Monroe  street. 
Miss  L.  S.  Havzn,  Third  Directress,  240  Fourth  Avenue. 
Miss  Livingston,  Secretary ,  179  East  14th  street. 
Mrs.  Willard  Parxkr,  Treasurer.  37  East  1 2th  street. 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL.— 14  AVENUE  C. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  year,  85.  Average  num 
ber  daily,  45.  Whole  number  of  Volunteer  Teachers,  15. 
Expenses  for  1857,  $1,153.61.  The  kind  of  food  given  to  the 
scholars  is  bread  only.   Number  of  gai*ments  made,  110. 

officers. 
Mrs.  a.  H.  Gibbons,  First  Directress,  19  Lamartine  Place. 
Mrs.  F.  Luis,  Second  Directress,  201  Lexington  Avenue. 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Schuyler.  Secretary,  Dobb's  Ferry. 
Miss  Gardner,  Rec.  Secretary,  Union  Place. 
Mrs.  R.  p.  Jenks,  Treasurer, 

HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL.— 264  WEST  28th  STREET. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  year,  117.  Average  number 
daily,  65.  Annual  expenses,  about  $1,200.  The  only  food 
given  is  dry  bread.   Number  of  garments  made,  264. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  M.  Hilger,  First  Directress,  37  London  Terrace. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Spraoue,  Second  Directress,  218  West  23d  street. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodoers,  JTtird  Directress,  90  West  23d  street. 

Mrs.  Robert  Rat,  Secretary,  221  West  2Sth  street. 

Mbs  £.  £.  Jaques,  Treasurer,  320  West  22d  street. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  SMrrn,  Honorary  Directress,  299  West  21st  street. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Church,  Manhattanville. 
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BAST  RIVER  SCHOOL.— 40th  STREET,  <NBAR  THIRD  AVENUE.) 

Attendance  through  the  year,  340.  Average  attendance  in 
"Winter,  112.  Volunteer  Teachers,  40.  Kind  of  food  given, 
dry  bread.  Given  out,  100  pairs  of  shoes  and  600  garments. 
Number  of  garments  made  not  accurately  known,  perhaps  200 
or  300.  Annual  expenses,  about  $650.  Bent,  $150  per  annum. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  David  Hale,  First  Directress^  37th  street,  bet.  Lexington  and  Fourth 
Avenues. 

Miss  S.  S.  Phelps,  Second  Directress,  corner  Madison  Av.  and  37th  street 
Miss  S.  McCreadt,  Third  Directress,  72  East  27th  street. 
Miss  Eliza  S.  Holden,  Treasurer,  137  West  12th  street. 
Miss  H.  L.  Gilman,  Secretary,  174  East  ISth  street. 

This  school,  which  is  accomplishing  so  much  in  a  wretched 
district,  through  its  excellent  Missionary-Teacher,  Miss  Spratt, 
is  now  in  great  want  of  funds. 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  OP  CALVARY  CHURCH,  N.  Y. 

This  School  is  composed  of  German  Protestants,  and  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Church  to  which  it  belongs.  Expenses 
incurred,  since  the  first  of  January,  have  amounted  to  $582,  out 
of  which  sum  the  teacher  has  been  paid  $4  per  week,  and  the 
teacher  of  sewing,  $3  per  week.  The  balance  has  been  used 
to  purchase  shoes,  materials  for  clothing,  and  to  pay  the  under- 
sexton.  There  are  in  the  School  60  children ;  average  daily 
attendance  50 ;  hours  of  attendance,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock. 
Two  ladies  assist  each  day  in  hearing  the  lessons.  Made  in 
the  last  ten  months,  240  garments.   Dresses,  20. 


SCHOOL   OF  THE   HOME  OF  INDUSTRY,    100  WEST  SIXTEENTH 

STREET. 

Number  of  children,  86.  Average  attendance,  60.  Expenses 
$556.   Food:  Soup,  stew  of  meat,  and  vegetables,  mush  and 
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molasses,  or  (in  summer)  rice  and  milk,  and  bread,  pork  and 
beans.   They  have  made  this  winter  50  garments. 

The  Girls  Sewing-School  meets  twice  a  week,  three  hours 
each  time.  Number  of  names  on  roll,  200.  Average  attend- 
ance, 130.    Garments  made  130. 

There  are  two  salaried  teachers  in  these  Schools,  and  six 
assisting  managers. 

One  of  the  Lady  Managers  writes : 

"  I  consider  these  Sohools  as  in  a  most  prbsperous  condition,  as  far  as  the 
improvement  of  the  children  goes.  The  order  and  government  is  admirable. 
We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  teachers.  If  oiir  treasury  does  not  fail 
(and  it  is  pretty  low  now),  I  think  this  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.'' 

orricvRs. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lc  Roy,  President^  36  East  Thirteenth  street. 

Mrs.  Kknnedt,  Vice-President,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  street. 

Mrs.  W.  LowRii:,  Treasurer,  129  Twelfth  street. 

Miss  Morris,  Recording  Secretary,  237  Tenth  street. 

Miss  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  Visiting  CommitUe,  Fifth  Av.  &  Eleventh  street 

Miss  Katharine  Hone,  Financial  Secretary,  24  West  Nineteenth  street 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  (proposed). 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  Annual  Beport  the  great  desire 
of  the  Trustees,  that  some  Industrial  School  might  be  opened 
in  that  most  destitute  and  wretched  quarter  near  the  Trinity 
Church.  With  this  view  we  have  had  a  visitor,  Mr.  W. 
Knioht,  a  former  student  of  Trinity  School,  engaged  in  the 
Ward  now  for  several  months.  He  reports  the  crime  and 
misery  prevailing  there  among  children  as  terrible ;  he  has 
the  names  already  of  some  sixty  little  girls  as  vagrant  and 
unschooled,  within  a  district  of  less  than  a  half  mile,  and  he 
has  brought  to  the  office  not  less  than  100  miserable  boys  from 
the  Ward,  who  were  utterly  without  home  or  friends.  We 
have  repeatedly  had  conferences  with  various  members  of 
Trinity  Church  Corporation,  the  clergy  and  others,  and  have 
proposed  to  open  a  school  for  the  poor  creatures,  and^w  ii 
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aver  to  their  handsj  if  they  would  give  some  slight  assistance 
in  the  outset.  The  proposition  has  been  received  with  great 
courtesy;  and  though  nothing  practical  has  as  yet  been  iindei- 
taken,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Corporation,  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  will  at  length  take  action  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 


ITALIAN  SCHOOL— FIVE  POINTS'  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Ckrqcta,  the  efficient  Teacher,  reports : 
"  About  200  boys  and  girls  have  attended  this  school  since  its  opening 
among  them  there  was  not  one  who  had  actually  attended  any  other  tehool. 

*'The  attendance  this  year  has  nearly  doubled,  it  having  reached  about  100. 
and  the  average,  sinoe  December  to  this  date,  80,  which  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber ever  attained  in  one  evening  last  year.  This  attendance  comprista  almost 
all  the  Italian  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Five  Points. 
"  There  is  some  improvement  in  their  cleanliness  and  behavior. 
"  There  are  more  than  fifteen  of  the  old  attendants,  who,  being  unable  to 
come  in  the  evening,  attend  public  schools,  and  several  of  the  actual  attend- 
ants do  the  same,  a  very  uncommon  thing  before.  Those  who  are  compelled 
to  go  elsewhere,  do  their  best  to  attend  some  school.  A  boy  of  10,  and  hit 
lister,  lately  returned  from  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  so,  and 
it  was  pleasant  indeed  to  hear  this  boy  speak  of  bis  success  in  a  school  there. 

"  Another  fact  speaks  in  favor  of  these  boys.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
school,  nearly  all  the  children  followed  the  organ-grinding  vocation.  Last 
year  they  numbered  about  20,  and  this  year,  among  those  who  fill  up  the 
average,  there  is  not  one. 

"  About  twenty  of  the  attendants  of  last  year  have  emigrated,  some  of  them 
being  sent  to  places  of  employment  by  their  teacher. 

"  Their  general  trade  is  peddling :  some,  however,  follow  a  singular  one 
When  a  cargo  of  flour  arrives,  these  boys  know  where  and  when  it  must  be 
delivered,  and  there  they  are.  It  usually  happens  that  some  barrels  break, 
and  they  render  their  services  in  gathering  it  up  ]  that  portion  of  the  flour 
which  is  supposed  to  be  mixed  up  with  dust  being  their  reward.  The  families 
of  these  boys  get,  in  that  way,  flour  enough  to  bake  their  bread  for  months. 

The  fact  that  this  school  increases  yearly,  very  encouragingly  speaks  for 
itself.  There  is,  however,  another  fact,  which  may,  in  part,  account  for  this 
unexpected  increase ;  and  that  is  the  place  of  the  school,  which  is  furnished 
most  generously  with  lights  and  fuel  by  the  House  of  Industry.  The  respect, 
influence,  and  affection  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pcask  deservedly  commands, 
especially  in  that  neighborhood,  are  warmly  felt  by  those  Italians.  There  i« 
soareely  any  one  of  these  children  who  has  not  experienced  trme  beneflt  and 
kindness  at  his  hands.'' 
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NEWSBOYS*  LODQINQ  HOUSE. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Tract,  the  former  Superintendent 
of  this  Institution,  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
transportation  of  companies  of  children  to  the  West.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  although  the  Lodging-House  has  not  been 
closed,  still  it  possesses  but  little  interest  until  once  again 
placed  in  chai*ge  of  a  Superintendent.  Mr.  G.  Wxeganb  has 
filled  this  post  in  a  most  able  and  energetic  manner  since  Oct. 
1867,  and  its  efficiency  during  the  trying  scenes  of  the  Winter 
has  been  great.   The  following  exhibit  may  be  of  interest : 


NuxBSB  or  LoDanrcw. 


BMnom  noM 


Date. 


Feb.  1  to  Oet  1,1867. 

Oetob«r..<  

November.  

December  

Jemieiy,  1886  


Total.  

Add  as  Above. 


Pay. 


9e8 


1800 


8898 


Office. 


810 
805 
78 
88 


Credit  Total 


841 


818 
878 


1908 


Lodgere.|TicketaL  gjj** 


8188 


819 
1489 

1706 
1761 


$88.81 
66.99 
78.88 
61.90 


6887 
9188 


8096 


919.68 


18.66 
7.68 
16.64 


96.07 


$M5 

9.77 


6.99 


Salee. 


$7.81 

15i06 
16.66 
6.61 


4&86 


Dona. 


$91.78 
86.87 
64.40 

106.47 


907.47 


TotaL 


86.19 
100.48 
166i47 
19L69 


The  whole  number  of  boys  lodging  here  in  the  course  of  the 
year  is  probably  about  800;  average  number  each  night, 
between  50  and  60,  since  October  1, 1857. 

This  Lodging-House,  says  Mr.  Wikgand,  is  not  restricted  to  lodging 
newsboys ;  boot-blacks,  match-sellers,  apple-yenden,  button  peddlers,  baggage 
carriers,  and  in  fact  ail  who  are  engaged  in  petty  pursuits,  or  who  are  out  of 
work,  are  accommodated,  if  not  too  old  or  too  vicious.  Most  of  those  who  are 
regular  lodgers  would  otherwise  sleep  in  market-houses,  hay  barges,  old  cel- 
lars, open  stairways,  ash-barrels,  coal-boxes,  or  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and 
lounge  in  drinking  saloons  by  day — or  else  pile  in  heaps  at  night,  one  boy 
keeping  the  other  warm. 

The  boys  have  among  themselTcs  a  '  Hard  Times  Society,'  whose  object 
is  to  feed  the  deserving  hungry.  They  manage  the  funds  themselves  through 
an  executive  committee. 
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"An  evening  school  is  regularly  Bustained  in  the  Lodging-Houi 
meeting  on  Sunday  evening.  We  believe  the  Institution  was  neve: 
pliihing  more  for  the  homeless  boys." 


THE   BOTS'  MEETINGS. 

,  The  Hammersley  street  Meeting  (near  Variok  street),  under  el 
Mr.  Mact,  is  still  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  a  lady.  It  ] 
daring  the  past  year,  sometimes  200  attendants,  with  three  session 
week.  The  boys  are  foand  to  appreciate  well  the  Cibrary,  and  the 
nities  for  reading ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  moral  and 
influence  has  been  gained  by  the  gentlemen  attending,  on  these  poor 

Mr.  Slater's  Meeting  (8th  Avenue  and  18th  street)  has  had  < 
attendants.  It  is  saffering  now  greatly  from  want  of  assistance.  T 
acter^  of  the  district  probably  deters  many;  still,  under  earnest  ( 
work,  much  might  still  be  done,  as  much  already  has  been  done. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Hjewit's  (Madison  street)  is  still  successful,  oontaini 
150  members.  The  other  Meetings  of  the  City  are  doing  the 
thorough  work." 


OIBLS*  LODGING-HOUSE,  181  GHEBRT  STREET. 

Number  of  lodgers,  114.    Meals,  8,588. 


NUMBER  OF  GARMENTS  DISTRIBUTED. 

It  is  difBcult  to  estimate  these  exactly ;  but  it  is  su 
they  will  amoimt  to  about  13,000,  of  which  all  the  bett 
were  contributed  from  the  country. 


*  It  Is  known  thai  the  boy-marderer  Sogen,  and  hU  two  eompanf ona.  were  amox 
who  gathtred  aroand  the  door*  of  tbb  M;ctlnf. 
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WdUm. 

YIdtiL 

Takra  to'lndoftrial 
theoffloe.!  Sohoob. 

PabUo 
Bohools. 

Babbftth  Bova 
BehooU.|MMtiiig9. 

S«ntto 
PlaoM. 

Sent  to 
Inttit^ 

8181 

m 

185 

•8 

888 

88 

8 

60BB 

66 

M 

816 

876 

88 

8 

im 

T8 

61 

86 

18 

60 

BcT.  Mr.  Hollingswortta. 

S&89 

84 

41 

16 

1660 

11 

4 

81 

8 

Mr.  FalrbADlEB.  

480 

8 

85 

8 

4 

C.  L.  Brace,  Secretary. 


*  B«T.  Mr.  OxuT,  wbo  has  boen  bboring  for  ub  with  saeh  saoooM  baa  left  <  ar  field,  to  tak« 
fcbe  plaoe  ofSupeilntendAiit  of  the  Brooklyn  Tmont  jUflnin. 


THE  TREASURER'S  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


TO  THX 


'rHE-annual  statement  of  each  item  of  receipts  and  expendi 
tures,  which  accompanies  this  Beport,  shows  also  the  gross 
amount  received  and  paid  during  the  year  ending  1st  February, 
1858. 

The  receipts  include  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five  bonds, 
for  $1,000  each  (belonging  to  the  Society  as  per  last  report), 
also  of  thirty-five  shares  of  bank  stock,  sold  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  wants  of  the  Society  required ;  likewise  $2,900  received 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  B.  Sabnabd,  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions from  all  other  sources,  for  the  year. 
They  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum  of  $24,263.29 
The  balance  on  hand,  on  the  Ist  Feb.,  1857,  was  615.92 


$24,879.21 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  during  the 
same  period,  including  purchase  of  85  shares 
of  bank  stock,  amount  to   24,783.24 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Feb.  1, 1858,  of  95.97 


$24,879.21 

But  deducting  the  amounts  received  for  sale  of 
bonds  and  bank  stock,  and  allowing  for  the 
re-investment  of  the  funds  that  could  be  spared, 
the  receipts  for  the  year  (including  the  $2,900 
above  referred  to)  were  only  $15,662.89 
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While  the  amount  expended  for  the  purposes  of 
the  society,  amounted  to  $15,566.42 

Leaving  on  hand   $95.97 

Last  year,  the  Society  owned  five  bonds  of  the 
Terre  Haute  &  Bichmond  B.  B.  Co.,  $1,000 
each  (which  were  a  portion  of  the  bequest  of 

the  late  J.  B.  Barnakd   $5,000.00 

And  ten  shares  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  stock,  1,000.00 

$6,000.00 

These  bonds  have  been  sold  at  par  and  accrued 
interest.  The  investment  now  consists  of  sixty 

shares  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock  at  par  value,  $6,000.00 

The  reserve,  therefore,  is  the  same  in  value  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  payments,  however,  for  the  year,  have  exceeded  the 
receipts,  from  ordinary  sources,  by  the  sum  of  $2,838.62. 
This  excess  has  been  met  by  the  further  sum  of  $2,900,  received 
on  account  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnard. 

Making  the  foregoing  allowances  for  this  year,  the  receipts 
and  payments  for  the  past  five  years  will  appear  as  follows, 
viz. : 

ili0t<MdL  Paid.  Mance. 

From  March  2,  1853,  to  February  1,  1854,    $4,732.77    $4,191 .55  $541.22 
Feb'y  1,  1854,  to  February  1,  1855,    10,399.86     9,939.88  459.98 
"   FeVy  1,  1855,  to  February  1,1856,    10,524.06    10,027.09  496.97 
"    FeVy  1,  1856,  to  February  1,  1857,    12,148.67    11,532.75  615.92 
'*    Feb'y  1,  1857,  to  February  1, 1858^    15,662.39    15.566.42  95.97 

Those  who  contribute  so  liberally  have  a  right  to  know,  at 
least,  the  general  results  of  their  charity — whether  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  destitute,  reform  the 
depraved,  and  elevate  the  degraded,  are  attended  with  a  reason- 
able share  of  success  or  not. 

The  Society,  the  past  year,  has  not  only  been  subjected  to 
the  usual  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  its  general  design, 
but  has  also  been  engaged,  for  four  or  five  months  past,  in 
taking  to  the  "West  sewing-girls  and  others,  who,  by  recent 
untoward  events,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
Towards  this  expense,  however,  there  have  been  special  and 
generous  contributions. 
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The  Newsboys'  Lodging-Honse  never  afforded  shelter  to  so 
many  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  newsboys,  but 
many  other  homeless  boys,  who  are  engaged  in  various  ways 
during  the  day,  find  a  comfortable  rest  there  at  night. 

Oar  Boys'  Meetings  "  are  among  the  best  reformatory  and 
instructive  agencies  now  existing  in  the  City. 

Our  Industrial  Schools,  especially  for  girls,  are  disseminating 
a  healthful  moral  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  public  schools,  too,  are  often  supplied  with  scholars  from 
our  "  infected  districts,"  who  probably  would  never  have  seen 
the  inside  of  a  school-house,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of 
our  Visitors.  Many  of  them  are  supplied  by  us  with  suitable 
garments  for  the  purpose. 

More  than  900  needy,  poor,  helpless  or  vagrant  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  have  found  new  homes  in  the  West,  during  the 
past  year,  through  the  agency  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Upwards  of  450  boys  and  about  400  girls,  out  of  the  whole 
number,  have  been  snatched  from  the  paths  of  temptation ; 
taken  from  the  cellars  and  garrets,  the  wharves  and  dens, 
where  they  drank  in  pollution,  and  carried  to  a  new  country, 
where  they  can  breathe  a  purer  natural  and  moral  atmosphere, 
besides  the  goodly  influence  which  has  been  exerted  on  a  larger 
number,  as  we  trust,  who  necessarily  remain  in  the  City. 

To  maintain  this  Society,  its  managers  rely  upon  the  volun- 
tary  contributions  of  the  moral  and  religious  members  of  the 
community.  When  this  source  fails,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
will  cease  to  exist.  Thus  far  it  has  had  no  help  from  the  State, 
or  from  the  City,  but  the  recent  action  of  the  City  Government 
leads  us  to  believe  that  we  shall  soon  be  assisted  by  a  moderate 
appropriation.  This,  we  are  sure,  will  yield  a  handsome  return, 
both  in  a  moral  and  financial  point  of  view.  But  whether  this 
Society  has  a  share  in  the  public  purse,  or  not,  it  cannot  fail — 
it  will  not  die — so  long  as  it  receives  the  sympathy  and  co-ope- 
ration it  deserves  from  enlightened,  generous  men  and  women; 
from  boys  and  girls  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  obligations 
to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  are 
bound  to  dispense.  And  yet  there  are  some  facts  in  connection 
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with  the  Boarcea  from  whence  the  means  of  supporting  this 
Society  Imve  been  derived,  which  require  our  serious  attention. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  when  it  was  struggling 
for  a  foothold  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  this  city,  it 
had  the  co-operation  of  several  Sunday-schools,  and  its  funds 
were  replenished  from  eight  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions. Every  year  since,  up  to  the  present,  it  has  been 
strengthened  by  sympathy  and  material  aid"  from  such 
sources,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  What  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  deficiency  has  been  supplied  through  the  noble 
bequest  of  the  late  J.  B.  Babnabd,  of  New  Haven.  About 
three  thousand  dollars  of  that  money  have  been  spent  within 
the  past  year,  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  Society,  growing 
out  of  the  usual  and  unusual  demands  upon  it,  arising  from 
embarrassments  in  finance  and  trade,  and  the  interruption  or 
suspension  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  donations  from  many  of  our 
own  citizens,  and  also  from  a  number  residing  out  of  this 
State,  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  remittance  from  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia — ^Rev.  D.  C.  T.  Davis.  We  have  also 
received  something  from  persons  at  the  West,  who  have  taken 
children  from  us,  and  refunded  a  portion  of  the  expenses  we 
incurred  in  taking  them  there. 

In  view  of  the  wants  and  claims  of  this  Society  (if  they  are 
not  exaggerated  by  its  friends),  should  not  every  church  in  oui 
city,  take  up  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society? — taking  care,  first,  of  the  poor,  destitute,  and  depraved, 
heathen  at  our  own  doors,  and  thus  faithfully  performing  the 
duty  nearest  home. 

Our  Sunday  Schools,  too,  should  not  they  do  something, 
nay,  everythmg  requisite,  for  the  support  of  a  Society,  whose 
object  is  to  save  the  poor  vagrant  children  of  their  own  city? — 
children  endowed  by  nature,  perhaps,  with  gifts  equal  to  their 
own,  but  suffering  the  misfortunes  incident  to  abject  poverty, 
or  dwarfed  it  may  be,  from  the  effects  of  crimes  in  parents, 
who  should  be  the^r  support  and  guide,  but  whose  example 
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will  Barely  teach  them  the  way  to  moral  ruin.  No  one  can 
doubt,  that  if  the  Superintendents  of  oar  Sanday  Schools  were 
to  take  ap  this  matter,  with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  there  would  be  a  ready  response  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars.  Suppose,  then,  that  one  hundred  Sunday 
Schools  should  contribute,  say  fifty  dollars  each,  that  sum 
would  give  yearly tt  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied 
to  an  object  which  the  children  could  Understand  and  sympa- 
thize with.  And  what  more  glorious  sight,  for  man  or  angel, 
than  to  behold  children  the  saviours  of  children  I — their  young 
hearts  enlarging  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  heavenly 
charity;  their  characters  forming  on  Ohristian  principles, 
"  to  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their 
strength." 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS,  IVMiunr. 

Nbw  Tou,  F9hr%ary  22,  1858. 
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L-mCIDENTS   AMONG  THE  POOR. 

THE   DYING   SEWING- WOMAN. 

In  Elast  Thirty-fourth  street,  in  a  tenement-house,  a  poor  sewing-woman 
has  liTed  for  the  last  two  years.  She  had  formerly  been  in  very  good  cir> 
cumstances,  and  her  husband,  a  respectable  mechanic,  earned  a  good  suppori 
for  her  and  her  three  children,  until  at  length  he  fell  into  intemperate  drink- 
ing. With  the  appetite  for  liquor  on  him,  CTerything  that  he  made  was 
spent,  and  he  himself  was  gradually  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  poor 
wife  was  forced  to  the  hardest  work  to  keep  her  children  and  herself  alive. 
Last  winter,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  the  husband  put  his  name  down  for 
a  three  years'  whaling  voyage,  and  was  taken  off  to  sea,  leaving  the  woman 
with  an  old  father  and  three  children  to  care  for.  Many  a  night,  the  old  man 
says,  has  the  poor  creature  walked  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city  (some 
three  or  four  miles)  with  four  dozen  shirts  on  her  back,  through  snow  and 
wet,  and  then  without  fire  or  food,  in  her  wet  clothes,  has  worked  till  the 
dawn  of  day  for  the  poor  little  ones  dependent  on  her.  He  has  seen  the  blood 
come  from  her  mouth  and  nose  after  some  of  these  efforts.  Still  more  bitter 
than  all  this  was  the  sense  of  desertion  by  her  husband.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Tho  children  for  whom  she  had  slayed,  and  whom  she  lored  more 
than  her  own  life,  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  and  two  of  them  died  in 
the  mother's  arms.  One  only — a  sweet  little  girl — ^was  left.  With  them 
went  tho  spring  of  hope  and  courage  which  had  sustained  the  hard-working 
mother.  Her  father  says  she  never  shed  a  tear,  but  she  lost  heart ;  and 
though  never  doubting  of  the  goodness  of  her  Great  Father,  she  had  not  the 
spirit  for  the  remaining  work  of  life.  Her  exposures  and  hard  labor  had 
brought  on  a  cough,  and  finally  a  disease  of  the  lungs.  She  was  at  last 
unable  to  work,  and  oould  only  lie  upon  her  bed  and  depend  on  the  chance 
charities  of  strangers. 

The  teacher  of  our  Fortieth-street  School,  who,  in  a  way  unseen  and 
unknown  to  the  world,  is  a  minister  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  all  that  quarter 
of  the  city,  first  discovered  her ;  and  has  managed  with  a  little  aid  here  and 
there  to  lighten  her  dying  hours. 

I  was  called  in  the  other  day,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  her.  She 
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has  no  more  fears  or  anxieties  ;  she  is  not  troubled  even  about  her  little  one. 
God  will  care  for  her.  ^*  Once,"  she  said,  I  felt  it  so  hard  to  lose  the  children, 
but  now  I  am  glad  they  are  gone  !  They  will  be  much  better  where  they  are 
than  here.  I  have  put  everything  away  now,"  she  added,  with  an  expression  of 
sublime  faith  and  hope,  on  a  face  whose  worn  features  the  hectic  flush  made 
almost  beautiful  again.  "  I  trust  all  to  my  Redeemer.  Through  Him  alone 
[  hope.    He  will  forgive  me  and  receive  me." 

She  spoke  of  her  many  trials  and  sorrows — ^they  were  all  over,  and  she 
was  glad  she  was  soon  to  be  at  rest. 

We  asked  about  her  food.  She  said  she  could  not  relish  many  things,  and 
she  often  thought  if  she  could  only  get  some  of  the  good  old  plain  things  she 
had  in  Ireland  at  her  brother's  farm,  she  should  feel  so  much  better. 

We  told  her  we  would  get  her  some  good  genuine  oat-meal  cake  from  an 
Irish  friend.  Her  face  lighted  up  at  once,  and  she  seemed  cheered  by  the 
promise. 

^'  Oh,  sir,  I  have  thought  so  much  of  my  mother  in  this  sickness,  and  those 
happy,  happy  days.  I  was  such  a  happy  girl ; — ^how  little  she  thought  I 
would  come  to  this  !  We  lived  in  the  North  you  ki\ow,  and  had  everything 
very  comfortable,  as  all  the  Protestant  Irish  do.  But  it's  all  gone,  gone," 
she  said,  dreamily,  "  and  I  wouldn't  have  it  back  again,  for  God  is  the  best 
friend — He  knows 

« *0h  how  glftd  I  ftm  to  die, 

His  rod  and  Hia  staff  they  comfort  me.^ " 

The  words  were  simple,  but  the  whole  was  touching  beyond  description, 
forcing  tears  whether  one  would  or  no.  You  somehow  passed  away  from  the 
dreary  room  and  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  you  were  back  on  the  Green  Island 
in  the  cheerful  merry  days  of  her  happy  youth.  You  felt  again  the  spring 
that  had  once  cast  the  bloom  on  her  checks,  and  you  heard  the  laugh  of  merry 
friends,  and  you  caught  the  breezy,  cheery,  hopeful  look  which  was  over  all 
the  world  to  her  then.  She  too  dreamed  she  should  be  happy ;  and  when, 
before  the  old  father  and  the  dear  mother,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  one  she 
loved,  there  was  not  doubtless  a  gloom  or  a  cloud  on  the  whole  horizon.  Love 
had  been  about  her  in  the  old  home,  and  greater  love  and  new  happiness 
would  go  wiih.  her  over  the  Atlantic  to  her  new  home. 

And  now !  Her  beloved  husband  a  drunken  vagabond ;  her  children  dead, 
except  one  who  is  to  be  left  to  the  cold  charity  of  strangers  ;  she  herself  poor, 
deserted,  unbefriended,  her  life  in  the  very  richness  of  its  bloom  wasted  out 
by  unceasing  labor,  and  thus  to  die  ! 

Yet  you  feel  the  poor,  broken,  dying  woman  is  rich  ]  there  is  about  the 
neglected  room  and  squalid  bed  a  glory  which  is  not  of  earth.  Something  of 
the  light  of  Immortality — a  reflection  from  the  face  of  a  greater  Sufferer — 
rests  over  the  wretched  couch.    There  is  there  a  divine  trust,  a  courage  sup- 
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ported  on  long-tried  friendship  with  the  Unseen  Spirit,  a  patience  and  gentle- 
ness and  love  which  belong  to  another  place  and  other  circumstances  than 
those  miserable  surroundings.  Even  a  skeptic  must  feel  that  there  is  at  least 
a  moral  power  which  dignifies  poverty,  and  casts  a  beauty  over  squalor  and 
destitution. 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  her  clergyman — the  excellent  Missionary  of  the 
Calvary  Church — had  administered  the  sacraments  to  her  that  day.  May 
she  soon  be  where  those  memorials  shall  be  realities;  where  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, the  rubs  and  blows  of  hard  circumstances,  the  loneliness  of  desertion,  the 
anxiety,  and  care,  and  hopelessness,  and  disappointment  which  have  followed 
her  unhappy  path,  shall  cease  for  ever,  and  the  unfortunate  one  shall  enter 
}n  her  new  and  blissful  life  of  peace  and  abiding  love  ! 


DISCOURAGEMENT. 

[  was  lately  visiting  a  poor  woman,  who  had  seen  better  circumstances, 
the  wife  of  a  worker  in  an  iron-foundry.  The  room  was  bare,  but  clean,  and 
the  woman  was  neatly  dressed,  though  her  face  looked  thin  and  worn,  and 
her  eyes  had  an  unusual  expression  of  settled,  sad  discouragement.  A  little 
girl,  of  ten  or  eleven,  sat  near  her  tending  a  baby,  with  the  same  large,  sad 
bine  eyes,  as  if  the  expression  of  the  mother  had  come  to  receive  a  permaneat 
refiection  in  the  child's  face.  Her  husband  had  been  sick  for  several  months^ 
which  put  them  all  behind,  though  now  he  was  getting  work  enough. 

You  know  how  it  is,  sir,"  she  said,  with  working  people :  if  a  man 
falls  out  of  work  for  a  day,  the  family  feels  it  for  a  week  after.  We  can 
hardly  make  the  two  ends  meet  when  he's  well,  and  the  moment  he  is  sick, 
it  comes  hard  upon  us.  Many's  the  morning  he's  gone  down  to  the  foundry 
without  his  breakfast,  and  I've  had  to  send  out  the  little  Maggy  there  to  Hie 
neighbors  for  bits  of  bread,  aud  then  she's  taken  it  down  to  him." 
She  is  a  beggar,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  sorrow  of  it.  We  never  thought  we  would  como  to  that. 
My  mother  brought  me  up  most  dacently,  and  my  husband  he's  a  very  good 
scholard,  and  could  be  a  dark  or  anything,  but  we  cannH  help  it !  We  must 
have  bread.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  anything — ^wash,  scrub,  or  do  plain 
sewing;  and  I  keep  trying,  but  I  never  find  anything.  There  seems  no  help 
for  us;  and  I  sometimes  feel  clean  gone  aud  down-hearted;  and  Fm  troubled 
at  other  things,  too." 
What  other  things?" 

"  At  my  sin,  ye  see." 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  I  could  only  have  peace  of  mind  !  But  I  work  on  from  Mon- 
day morn  to  Saturday  night,  and  I  never  hear  or  see  anything  good ;  and  when 
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Sunday  conies  I  can't  go  out ;  I  haven't  any  bonnet  for  my  head,  or  any  dress 
fit  for  a  decent  church.  I  first  walk  the  floor,  and  I  don't  dare  to  think  of 
ever  meeting  God." 

Are  you  a  Catholic  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  brought  up  one,  and  so  was  my  husband,  but  now  it's 
little  we  know,  as  they  say,  of  mass,  meeting,  or  church ;  we  ain't  neither 
Catholics  or  Protestants ;  I  might  as  well  be  a  heathen.  We  haven't  any 
books,  nor  a  prayer-book,  or  anything.  I  know  it,  sir,  we  ought  to  pray,"  she 
continued,  "  but  I  kneel  down,  sometimes,  and  I  get  up  and  say  to  my  hus- 
band, ^  It's  no  use  my  praying,  1  am  too  much  distracted.'  If  I  could  only  get 
some  good  to  my  soul,  for  I  think  of  dying  often,  and  I  see  I  should  not  be  at 
all  ready.  It  is  work,  work,  and  so  little  comes  of  it.   Life  is  a  burdai  to  me." 

I  spoke  of  the  hopes  and  consolations  which  can  como  to  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  and  of  her  children.  ^'  Yes,  sir  ]  no  one  can  tell  the  patience  of  the 
Lord.  How  much  He  has  borne  from  me  !  Oh.  if  I  could  only  have  peace  of 
mind,  and  see  those  children  getting  on  well,  I  should  be  glad  to  die.  That 
little  girl  cries  every  time  we  send  her  out  to  beg,  and  she's  learning  nothing 
good.  But  I  am  afraid  nothing  will  ever  come  lucky  to  us ;  and  oh,  sir,  if 
you  could  have  seen  how  we  started  in  Ireland,  and  what  a  home  my  mother 
hadf ;  she  was  a  very  different  woman  from  what  I  am." 

We  spoke  of  her  attending  the  mission  meeting  in  Fortieth  street,  and  read- 
ing a  Testament  given  by  us.    She  seemed  glad  to  do  both. 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  I  could  only  feel  that  friendship  with  God  you  spoke  of,  ) 
shouldn't  care ;  I  could  bear  anything ;  but  to  work  as  we  are  doing,  and  Ui 
have  such  trouble  and  trouble,  and  see  the  poor  wee  thing  growing  thinner 
and  poorer,  and  my  man  almost  down  broken — and  then  to  get  no  nearer — 
no,  we  keep  getting  farther  from  the  Lord  !  Oh,  if  I  was  only  ready  to  die  ! 
I  haven't  nothing  in  this  world  !" 

Let  us  hope  that  the  peace-giving  words  of  Christ,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer, 
may  at  length  plant  in  that  poor,  weary,  discounted  soul,  the  seeds  of  hope 
and  immortal  faith,  even  as  they  have  done  in  so  many  thousands,  weary  and 
heavy-laden  ! 


DSATH    AMONG     THX  MKWS-BOYS. 

Onx  of  the  news-boys,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  '  Mickety,"  has  been 
ill  for  some  time,  though  able  to  walk  around,  and  occasionally  sell  his  papers. 
His  disease  was  consumption,  perhaps  brought  on  by  exposure  in  early  dayx, 
when  he  slept  in  boxes  or  on  the  damp  ground.  He  is  among  the  few  boys 
who  still  remain  of  the  first  members  of  the  Lodging-House :  the  most  arc 
now  at  trades,  or  in  business  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  it  happens, 
MicsKTT  was  the  very  first  who  put  down  his  name  on  the  register,  and  Mr. 
Tract  recalls  yet  how  he  paid  for  the  week,  the  very  first  night,  as  if  to 
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Hhaw  his  coDiidenco  in  the  plan.  Since  that  time  he  has  steadily  improved, 
and  has  been  a  sober,  well-behaved  lad,  saving  his  money,  and  attending  on 
the  classes  and  the  Sunday  meeting.  Latterly,  as  he  grew  more  and  more 
weak,  he  was  often  serious,  and  burst  into  tears  when  any  one  spoke  with  him 
of  the  chanees  of  death,  or  of  his  soul.  I  have  often  seen  him  listening 
intently  to  the  Sunday  addresses  made  in  the  meeting. 

What  seeds  of  truth,  what  germs  of  love  for  the  Great  Father  were  left  in 
the  poor  boy's  breast,  who  shall  say  ?  Perhaps  sometimes  thinking  how,  in 
his  weakness  and  sickness,  he  had  no  father  or  mother,  or  any  dear  face  to 
look  upon,  and  how  nobody  on  earth  cared  for  him,  except  Mr.  Tract  and  the 
other  boys,  he  may  have  pictured  out  to  himself  a  beautiful  and  kind  face, 
and  a  great  dignified  person,  and  have  thought  to  himself,  This  is  Christ — 
my  Father and  he  may  have  taken  up  the  Testament  to  see  what  this  good 
Father  wanted  of  him — and  then,  perhaps,  in  his  poor,  quiet  way  have  tried 
to  please  his  great  Friend.  Who  knows  ?  Well,  at  last,  one  day  he  was 
with  the  boys  in  a  newspaper  shop,  when  he  felt  so  weak  that  he  lay  down 
on  the  counter.  The  boys  saw  from  the  looks  of  his  face  that  he  was 
becoming  very  ill,  and  they  wanted  to  send  for  a  carriage ;  but  he  would  not 
let  them — ^he  would  rather  wait  till  evening,  feeling  too  modest  to  ride  in  a 
carriage  in  the  day.  At  length  they  brought  a  carriage,  but  could  only  take 
him  as  far  as  a  friend  of  theirs,  a  paper-seller.  Into  his  room  ho  was  taken ; 
and  during  the  night,  before  Mr.  Tracy  could  see  him,  he  died — the  first  one 
who  has  died  of  the  Lodging-House  boys  and  the  first  member  of  it.  The  boys 
clubbed  together  and  bought  a  handsome  mahogany  cofiin,  and  buried  him 
in  Greenwood,  paying  the  whole  expenses  themselves.  The  poor  lad  had 
no  parents,  or  other  friends,  and  nothing  was  known  of  his  previous  history  ] 
even  his  name  is  a  nick-name.  He  drops  out  of  the  great  current  of  life  here, 
as  a  floating  weed  is  left  on  the  banks— as  unnoticed  as  a  single  dead  leaf  falls 
now  in  the  Autumn  gales  on  the  turf  at  Greenwood.  In  a  few  days  even  his 
comrades  will  have  forgotten  poor  Mick£TT,  the  orphan  news-boy.  And  yet 
what  boundless  encouragement  in  the  thought,  that  the  little  drop  whieh 
made  up  that  friendless  lad's  whole  life  here  in  our  great  frothing  ocean  of 
life,  was  as  perfectly  seen  and  guarded  and  cared  for,  as  any  grand  current 
or  wave,  or  multitude  of  drops,  in  whatever  place. 

There  came  One  upon  earth  once  to  show  that  the  poorest,  and  meanest, 
and  basest  creature  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  Great  Heart  on  high.  Even  this 
little  poor,  sick,  weak  orphan  news-boy,  alone  and  friendless,  is  upheld  by  the 
hand  which  never  wearies  and  is  loved  by  the  Universal  Father.  And  how 
the  thoughts  press  upon  one  of  the  destiny  of  such  an  unfortunate  being. 
How  feeble  and  childish  and  embruted  and  ignorant,  must  the  soul  of  one 
of  these  waifs  of  society  go  forth  into  the  vast  eternity  !  Hoi^  poorly  fitted 
for  the  society  of  the  good,  and  yet  how  unfortunate  and  depressed  by  circum- 
stances here  !   God  alone  knows  his  fate. 
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THK    LITTLE  TUEOLOGUE. 

A  NEATLT-DRX8SED,  dapper  little  boy,  looking  not  more  than  thirteen  year» 
old,  with  all  the  manner  of  a  youthful  clergyman,  came  in  to  see  us  lately 
He  in  one  of  our  old  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  little  fellows  we  ever  had  t<? 
do  with,  and  just  now  is  holding  an  important  position  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  all  students  know  little  Johnny  M  ,  who  sella 

old  furniture  and  niok-nacks,  and  is  general  commission-merchant  for  the 
establishment.  We  asked  him  about  the  times ;  he  seemed  to  have  found 
them  hard  as  well  as  other  people,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  The  trouble 
with  him.  be  says,  is  that  the  students,  being  ministers,  buy  at  the  wholesale 
shops  as  cheap  ap  he  can,  and  he  cannot  make  much  by  peddling  to  them. 
Still,  he  had  that  term  cleared  $60  on  furniture,  which  he  thought  pretty 
well. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it,  Johnny  ?" 
^'Oh,  I  am  going  to  pay  my  education  with  it,  sir." 
^- Education!  where?" 
At  the  West,  sir.   I  am  going  to  Oberlin,  and  I  am  thinking  to  be  a 
minister ! " 

He  then  said  he  was  already  studying  Latin  and  Greek.  But,  Johnny, 
how  did  you  come  to  this  ?  Tell  me  about  your  history  before  you  were  in 
the  News-boys  Lodging-house." 

^*  Well,  1  will,  sir.   You  see,  father  he  was  an  architect,  and  we  lived  up 

in  '•  street,  my  stepmother  and  brother  and  sister  and  me,  and  we  didn't 

get  on  very  well.  So  at  last  father  lie  sent  me  out  one  day  to  beg — it  was  a 
cold,  snowy  Saturday,  I  remember,  and  I  hadn't  any  shoes — ^with  my  little 
brother.  We  only  got  four  cents  in  the  morning,  and  with  that  we  wont 
over  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  and  there  we  got  half  a  dollar,  and  then  as  we 
were  coming  back  a  gentleman  on  the  boat  saw  me  with  bare  feet  and  he 
gave  me  a  two-dollar-and-a-half  gold  piece,  so  I  brought  home  the  gold,  and 
father  was  very  glad,  and  sent  me  right  out  for  a  pint  of  rum,  and  that  night 
they  were  both  as  drunk  as  they  could  be,  and  I  knew  they  wouldn't  let  me 
have  money  for  our  breakfast,  so  I  had  kept  the  fifty  cents,  and  we  children 
bought  our  own  breakfast,  and  then  cooked  it  while  they  were  asleep.  And 
when  father  woke  up  he  was  very  angry  because  we  had  cooked  the  break- 
fast, and  he  wanted  to  know  where  we  got  the  money,  and  then  he  beat  me. 
After  that  they  used  to  send  me  out  often  for  begging  and  picking  up  wood, 
and  father  would  say,  '  You  can  take  it  wherever  you  can  find  it,'  and  so  1 
began  stealing." 

"  How  much  could  you  earn,  Johnny,  at  begging?" 
Oh,  sometimes  two  dollars  a  day,  sir,  so  that  I  supported  all  the  family ; 
and  after  a  while  father  didn't  work  at  all,  but  just  drank  all  we  earned.  I 
would  sell  little  books,  too,  and  go  out  barefooted,  and  I  could  always  get 
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enough.  But  finally,  one  day  I  said  Bomething  about  it  to  my  itep-mother 
how  fihe  lived  on  what  we  made,  and  how  they  drank  it  up,  and  she  told 
father,  and  he  first  caught  me  by  the  throat  and  nearly  ohoked  me,  and  threw 
roe  into  the  comer,  and  there  he  beat  and  kicked  my  head and  I  thought  he 
would  kill  me,  and  I  hoped  he  would. 

I  asked  him  to  kill  me,  for  I  said  I  would  rather  bo  killed  than  lire  so, 
begging  and  stealing,  and  being  scolded  and  beaten  so.  Well,  the  very  next 
morning  they  sent  me  out  again  with  my  little  brother ;  and  I  thought  to 
myself  I  would  not  come  baok  again.  Brother  and  I,  we  made  that  day  about 
two  dollars,  and  at  night  we  got  into  a  Dutchman's  rag-cart,  and  he  covered 
08  up  with  some  old  stuff.  Then  we  sent  home  some  of  the  money  by  my 
sister  to  father,  but  we  did  not  go  back.  We  used  to  make  considerable 
some  days ;  and  at  last  we  slept  in  the  Fulton  ferry-boat— down  where  the 
flremen  are.  They  used  to  give  us  a  place  to  sleep,  and  a  cup  of  tea  som^ 
times.  Finally,  some  one  told  us  of  the  News-boys  Lodging-House,  and  said, 
if  we  were  orphans  we  could  get  a  bed  there  for  sixpence.  So  me  and  brother 
went  there,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Tracy  that  I  hadn't  any  father  or  mother  ;  and 
he  took  me  in.  But  in  a  day  or  two  I  felt  so  bad  at  telling  a  lie,  that  I  con- 
fessed  to  Mr.  Tracy  all  about  it.  By-and-by,  my  Sabbath*school  teacher 
hoard  about  how  I  was  living,  and  offered  me  a  place  to  board  in  the  Seminary 
for  $1  a  week,  and  said  there  was  a  chance  to  support  myself  and  get  an 
education.  And  there  is  where  I  am  now.  My  brother  you  know,  got  a  plaoe 
in  the  country  from  the  Society ;  and  I  want  a  plaoe  for  my  sister.  My  father 
died  some  time  ago  :  and  Mr.  Coffin  and  I  were  there  the  night  he  died. 

And  now  Tm  thinking  if  I  can  get  out  West  to  Oberlin  I  can  study,  and 
do  jobs  enough  to  pay  my  board." 

This  was  the  story  of  the  little  fell  w :  and  we  wonder  whether  there  ar« 
many  more  manly  ones  in  any  clasr 


THE  ORPHAN. 

Within  a  few  months,  a  poor  American  workman— a  stone-cutter— wh( 
lived  in  Water  street,  died,  leaving  two  orphan  children,  a  little  girl  of  seven 
years,  and  a  boy  of  perhaps  five.  No  one  knew  the  family,  and  the  children 
were  left  to  care  for  themselves.  They  wandered  around,  begging  cold 
victuals,  and  picking  up,  in  any  way  they  were  able,  their  poor  living.  At 
length,  the  boy  was  roving  or  playing  about  the  wharf,  and  fell  in,  and  was 
drowned,  and  the  world  was  rid  of  him.  Perhaps  no  one,  exoept  the  little 
lonely  sister,  and  one  or  two  of  the  wharf  men,  knew  that  a  poor  &treet-boy 
had  gone.  The  little  girl  now  had  to  get  her  bread  alone ;  she  went  to  hotel- 
kitchens,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  wee  bright  face,  the  cooks  threw  her  the 
bones,  which  gave  her  a  dinner ;  the  kind  servants  in  the  basements  of  riob 
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hoosea  would  occasionally  drop  something  into  her  basket,  and  so  from  one 
and  another  strange  hand  the  little  orphan  was  fed.  At  night,  she  slept  in 
the  entries  of  the  tenement  houses,  crouching  up  in  the  comers  and  behind 
doors.  Every  day  her  clothes  became  more  filthy  and  ragged ;  her  face  was 
ocTered  with  stains,  and  her  hair  matted  with  dirt.  So  she  lived  for  four 
months,  no  person  in  all  the  great  city  caring  for  her,  or  knowing  anything 
about  her.  Day  after  day  she  wandered  around  amid  this  vast  multitude 
alone ;  even  now,  when  only  seven  years  old,  supporting  herself  among  stran- 
gers. Perhaps  she  looked  up  at  the  grand  houseF,  and  wondered  how  little 
girls  felt  who  had  a  brother  and  sisters,  and  who  hsd  enough  to  eat,  and  slept 
in  beds.  Perhaps,  sometimes,  over  her  childish  mind,  in  the  lonely  hours, 
there  crossed  a  dim  instinct  of  a  great  powerful  friend,  who  could  take  care 
of  her  if  all  others  deserted  Iier.  It  would  be  strange,  if  we  were  not  so 
accustomed  to  such  instances,  to  find  any  little  creature,  in  so  large  a  city, 
so  completely  alone  and  unbefriended.  It  is  not  that  the  poor  are  not  kind 
to  such  unfortunate  children— they  often  give  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
Means,  than  the  rich — and  for  this  child  p  hundred  poor  men's  rooms  would 
lave  opened  al  once ;  but  one  misfortune  of  poverty  in  a  city  is  the  isolation 
i  brings.  one  knows  his  neighbor.  A  family  live^,  perhaps,  for  years 
without  forming;  a  single  acquaintance,  even  with  the  other  families  in  the 
•sfue  house.    If  a  man  dios,  he  dies  alone,  and  the  little  ones  are  left  alone. 

This  little  girl  was  discovered  one  night  by  the  policeman  sleeping  in  an 
ntry,  and  was  taken  to  the  Station-house,  where  Mr.  Gkrry  found  her,  and 
orought  her  to  the  Fourth  Ward  Industrial  School.  She  was  washed,  and 
scrubbed,  and  dressed,  and  came  forth  a  pretty,  bright-looking  little  girl,  who 
interests  all  who  talk  with  her.  When  asked  if  she  got  much  money  in  beg- 
ging, she  answered,  Once — a  sixpence  !"  The  little  creature  has  now  gone 
to  a  good  place  in  the  West,  where  she  will  at  length  find  a  home  and  friends, 
and  where,  perhaps,  some  day.  in  happiness  and  comfort,  she  will  look  back 
on  this  dreary  time  of  desertion  and  orphanage. 


A  PBNITKNT. 

We  do  not  often  say  much  of  the  women's  histories  which  come  before 
us.  They  are  but  little  profitable  to  the  public,  and  are  usually  painful, 
both  to  hear  and  to  relate.  Still,  occasionally,  it  is  well  for  those  of  us  who 
are  safe  and  prosperous,  to  hear  these  stories,  that  we  may  see  how  much 
circumstances  have  to  do  in  human  allotments,  and  that  we  may  not  lose 
sight  of  that  black  pool  of  misery  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  gay  and 
brilliant  society. 

At  the  house  of  Mrs.  ,  one  of  our  friends,  a  young  woman  is  staying. 

who  has  run  through  the  life  of  crime  to  the  dregs,  though  apparently  now 
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not  more  than  twenty  five  yean  of  a^e.  She  has  a  good  feminine  face,  \rith 
intelligent  expression ;  her  manners  are  quiet  and  appropriate ;  and  the  only 
thing  marked  about  her,  is  a  look  as  of  pain,  or  intense  bitterness,  mingled 
with  pride,  which  occasionally  passes  over  her  features,  as  if  the  world  had 
given  her  little  to  be  grateful  for,  and  she  intended  to  return  it  little  that  was 
good.   She  told  her  story  much  in  these  words : 

"  I  don't  remember  my  mother,  as  a  child,  at  all.  She  put  me  out,  before 
I  was  a  year  old,  with  my  aunt.  I  suppose  the  fact  was,  she  was  a  drinking 
woman.  I  never  got  on  well  at  my  aunf  s,  she  didn't  know  how  to  treat  me 
at  all,  and  we  didn't  agree.  Finally,  one  day,  when  I  had  done  some  little 
fault — I  forget  exactly  what — she  told  me  to  get  out  of  her  house;  I  said  I 
would,  and  be  glad,  too,  besides :  and  I  ran  out,  and  went  that  night  to  some  of 
my  sohool-mates,  and  slept  with  them.  And  so  I  stayed  around  for  some 
weeks ;  and  at  last,  one  day,  an  M.  P.  met  me  and  said — '^Are  you  Ellen 

 ?"  and  I  said  "  Yesj"  and  he  said,  *•  You  must  come  with  me,"  and 

he  took  me  to  the  Tombs.  The  next  day  I  was  brought  up  before  the  Judge 
—you  see  my  aunt  had  complained  against  mo  as  a  vagrant — and  the  Judge, 
be  said,  You  must  go  back  to  your  aunt's,  and  be  a  good  girl ;"  and  I  said, 
"  I  would  rather  go  to  prison,  or  anywhere  !"  "  Very  well,'*  said  he,  "  we 
will  see  and  he  sent  me  up  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  While  I  was  there, 
my  aunt  came  up  to  see  me,  but  I  wouldn't  see  her.  I  hated  her,  and  I  hate 
her  now.  However,  that's  no  matter.  Well,  I  stayed  my  time,  and  behaved 
well,  but  I  had  planned  exactly  what  to  do.  They  sent  me  up  to  a  place, 
finally,  in  Westchester  County.  I  reached  there  Friday  night,  and  all  day 
Saturday  they  kept  me  hard  to  work,  scrubbing  and  churning.  Sunday 
morning  early,  as  soon  as  they  were  off  to  meeting,  I  ran  away,  and  walked 
down  to  New  York.  When  I  reached  there,  I  went  first  to  some  of  my  cousins, 
but  they  treated  me  kind  of  coolly,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  me,  so  I  left 
'em.  Then  I  met  two  of  the  girls  who  were  in  the  Refuge  while  I  was  there. 
They  were  boarding  "  in  a  house  in  Church  Street,  and  they  got  me  to  go 
there :  it  was  the  first  house  I  ever  saw  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  only  about 
fourteen  then  :  but  I  didn't  see  how  I  was  to  live,  and  I  felt  desperate.  I 
staid  there  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then  went  to  another  house  in  Mercer 
Street.  I  always  had  plenty  of  money,  and  with  wine  and  everything,  I 
forgot  everything  else ;  so  I  went  through  a  number  of  houses,  and  then  I 
travelled  with  a  gentleman  up  into  Canada,  and  was  with  him  a  long  time ; 
and  sometimes  I  was  very  sick,  but  I  never  had  to  go  up  to  the  Island. 

"  Did  you  ever  enjoy  the  life?"  said  we. 
I  never  had  a  day's  happiness  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,"  said  she, 
the  tears  bursting  to  her  eyes. 

*'  Why  didn't  you  leave  it,  then  ?*' 
I  tried  to ;  I  used  to  save  money  often,  but  I  did  n6t  know  what  to  do ;  1 
watn't  strong  enough  for  hard  work,  and  I  wasn't  a  good  seamstress,  uid  I 
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always  feared  somebody's  knowing  me  if  I  onoe  got  oat.  I  don't  care  so 
much  for  the  men ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  have  a  lady  find  it  out  and  throw 
it  up  to  me." 

*•  Did  not  any  one  ever  help  you,  all  this  time,  to  do  any  better?" 

"  There  was  only  one  gentleman — he  gave  me  some  money,  and  really 
wanted  to  help  me,  and  was  the  means  in  part  of  my  getting  out  at  last. 
They  never  have  any  friends  in  those  houses ;  they  stick  by  you  as  long  as 
you  have  money,  and  as  long  as  you  can  give  'em  pleasure,  but  that's  all— 
they've  no  friends  at  all.  After  a  good  deal  of  this,  I  at  last  took  to  drinking, 
and  I  was  sent  up  to  Blackwell's  Island ;  and  soon  after  that,  when  I  was  out 

again,  you  saw  me,  Mrs.  ." 

And  are  you  determined  to  try,  Ellen,  again  to  do  something  better  ?" 

"  I  am,  Mrs.  .   You  are  the  only  person  who  ever  was  a  friend  to 

me  ;  I  do  hope  for  a  chance  to  live  with  such  as  you ;  if  I  could  get  in  with 
some  folks,  I  should  do  well ;  but  there  are  some  who  I  couldn't  bear ;  they 
wouldn't  look  at  me  as  you  do,  at  all." 

"  You  musn't  be  discouraged,  Ellen  ;  you  are  doing  very  well  now  in 
sewing,  and  you  will  make  good  friends  and  become  a  decent  woman,  and 
perhaps  marry  yet !" 

An  expression  of  such  pain  crossed  her  face  !  No,  no,'*  she  said ;  I  never 
can  think  of  it ;  I  never  knew  a  man  I  could  trust  to — ^they  are  all  the  same." 

"  They  talk  of  us  as  bad,"  she  said  afterwards.  Oh,  how  many  of  them 
are  a  great  deal  worse,  and  no  one  ever  says  a  word  against  them." 

She  said,  in  our  further  conversation,  that  it  seemed  to  her  nothing  could 
ever  turn  her  back  to  her  old  life,  she  abhorred  it  now ;  and  she  had  seen  the 
horrible  life  on  Blackwell's  Island.  She  had  rather  die  at  once  than  come 
down  to  where  those  women  were  whom  she  knew  there. 

It  is  impossible  in  reporting  a  conversation  to  give,  with  the  small  words,  the 
mere  glance  or  movement,  which  express  so  much  more  than  words. 

She  had  nowhere  distinctly  expressed  it,  but  this  woman  seemed  to  me 
thoroughly  embittered  and  despairing,  as  if  her  sins  and  the  world  had  been 
too  strong  for  her  j  and  she  had  fallen  much  from  her  own  faults,  and  much, 
also,  from  those  of  others.  Yet  she  seemed  quite  above  the  usual  persons  of  her 
class. 

Generally,  the  worst  impressions  they  make  on  one,  is  of  their  feebleness 
and  their  utter  shallowness  of  character.  There  was  no  deficiency  there 
with  this  woman — rather  too  much  force  and  feeling,  with  the  action  of  a 
strong  sense. 


THOUGHTS     ABOUT     OUR  WORK. 

Though  the  discouragements  of  this  work  in  the  family  arc  sometimes  great, 
they  are  still  greater  on  the  broad  field  of  the  city.  It  sometimes  seems,  after 
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a  day^B  visiting  among  the  poor  here,  as  if  the  times  were  oat  of  joint— as  if, 
on  the  whole,  human  nature  was  so  perverted,  its  instincts  so  misdirected,  its 
circumstances  so  unfavorable,  its  passions  and  selfishness  so  overbearinji:,  that, 
on  a  broad  scale,  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  city  poor.  One  family  you 
find  given  over  to  incorrigible  filth;  in  another,  the  father  ifi  driving  an  honest 
and  decent  wife  to  despair,  and  beggaring  the  children,  by  hard  drinking ;  in 
another,  the  brutal  mother  squanders  the  hard  earnings  of  her  husband  for 
liquor ;  in  still  another,  the  daughters  are  prostitutes  and  vagabonds.  Hem 
you  say,  the  only  hope  for  the  children  is,  that  the  mother  will  die ;  there, 
that  death  for  the  little  things  themselves  would  be  a  happy  exchange.  It  ic 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  expression  among  the  poor  to  hear  a  mother  say  of 
her  dead  infant,  that  she  is  glad  it  is  gone.''  Only  last  week,  a  poor  woman, 
in  a  vile  quarter,  who  had  just  lost  her  only  child  of  four  years,  whom  she 
idolized,  said  to  me  :  Oh  !  sir,  if  you  couJd  hear  the  swearin'  and  cursin', 
and  the  nasty  talk  about  here  every  night,  and  know  the  goings  on,  you 
wouldn't  think  it  strange  that  I'm  glad.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  glad  little  Nelly  is 
gone !" 

And  by  ten  thousand  accidents  and  neglects,  the  children  of  the  poor  con- 
tinually perish.  Scalds,  bums,  hunger,  cold,  fever,  cholera,  disease  of  every 
kind,  violence,  ignorance,  carelessness,  the  vices  of  parents,  and  their  own 
inherited  troubles,  constantly  carry  them  off. 

Then,  more  hopeless  than  all,  sometimes,  is  their  religious  condition.  You 
would  gladly  tell  them  of  the  abounding  love  which  has  sacrificed  all  for 
them ;  of  One  who,  though  he  was  rich,  became  poor  for  their  sakes,  and  who 
still  is  with  the  needy  and  unhappy.  But  they  don't  want  to  hear  you.  You 
are  a  mean  proselytizing  Protestant.  They  do  not  care  to  know  about  your 
God ;  He  is  not  their  God.  And  what  is  said  at  one  ear,  comes  out  at  the 
other.  They  seem  almost  sunk  below  the  sound  of  the  words  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

Oh  !  what  would  it  not  be  sometimes,  in  these  dark  labors,  to  see  the  glo- 
rious form  of  the  Great  Missionary  passing  through  our  city  lanes  and  alleys ; 
to  see  for  one  instant,  and  have  it  printed  inefTaceably  on  the  soul,  His  look  of 
divine  and  infinite  pity  bestowed  on  these  besotted  and  outcast  creatures ;  to 
behold  the  drunken  sobered,  the  lustful  repentant,  the  despairing  prostitute 
softened  and  hopeful  ;  to  see  these  miserable  beings  along  our  wharves  and 
back  streets,  gathered  around  to  gaze  at  the  loving  and  majestic  face,  and  list- 
ening to  the  words  of  Life  !  Then  to  see  how  He  would  talk  to  the  poor ;  to 
study  for  a  moment  the  Gospel  as  preached  in  this  day,  from  those  immortal 
lips  to  sinful  and  desperate  creatures  !  One  fancies  that  the  slightest  aspect 
of  this,  the  merest  syllable  caught  for  an  instant  fVom  that  beloved  tongue 
would  stamp  itself  henceforth  on  our  heart,  as  it  did  on  Paul's,  to  awaken  an 
nodying  Faith  and  Hope,  and  an  earnestness,  which  disoouragements  and 
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defeats  oould  never  weary,  to  utter  the  glad  tidings  of  Love  and  Mercy  to 
men. 

And  yet  Christ  can  still  go  before  us  into  the  dens  of  poverty;  He  can  be 
with  us  in  our  own  homes ;  He  can  dwell  in  us  and  we  in  Him ;  and  it  may 
in  great  honor  be  granted  to  us,  not  merely  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  His  sake,  by  helping  those  who  have  no  helper. 


n.— Incidents  Reported  by  W.  Colopy  Desmond. 


THE     PETTY  THIKF. 

John  Henry  W  was  twelve  yeai-s  old  on  the  2d  of  October ;  was 

bom  at  the  corner  of  R  street  and  M  avenue,  Brooklyn :  American 

Protestant.    Father  was  on  Irishman,  and  worked  at  wheeling  coal  in  the 

Navy  Yard.   He  died  about  two  years  ago.    Mother  lives  in  B  ;  she 

takes  in  washing,  and  has  a  little  daughter,  Mary  Jane.  Lived  with  his 
mother  two  months  ago.    Never  worked  at  all.  but  went  round  often.  Was 

playing  out  with  Tommy  D  and  Pat  L  .   There  is  a  candy  store  at 

the  corner  of  D  street,  and  said  John  :     We  were  sitting  in  an  entry  on 

the  stoop  next  door  to  the  confectioner's.  ^  Gome,'  said  Pat.  *  let  us  hook 
some  candy.'  This  was  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  shutters  were  ou 
the  window,  but  no  bar,  and  the  woman  of  the  shop  was  in  bed,  and  her 

husband  was  in  the  entry.    *  Who'll  break  the  windy  ? '  says  Tommy  D  , 

when  he  had  taken  down  the  shutters.    '  Come.'  says  D  to  me,  '  pitch 

in,'  so  I  shoved  my  hand  in,  and  the  pane  of  glass  fell  to  pieces.  Pat  was 
on  the  lay  for  the  M.P.  The  glass  mode  a  little  crash,  and  I  guess  the 
woman  was  frightened.  The  husband  ran  out  of  the  entry  and  catched  me, 
while  Pat  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  Tommy  ran  up  through  the  lots  to 
his  yard.  The  confectioner  hoUer'd  Watch,  and  I  holler'd  Murder.  The 
policeman  came  up  very  soon,  and  took  me  away  to  the  Eleventh- ward 

station-house  up  M  avenue.    He  put  me  into  a  lodging-cell,  and  I  felt 

kind  o'  weak,  and  crying  all  the  time.  In  the  morning  I  was  taken  before  a 
judge  for  'zamination.  The  woman  went  hard  against  me.  She  kissed  a 
Bible,  and  swore  against  me ;  and  the  judge  said  he  guessed  he  wouldn't  let 
me  go,  and  that  mother  should  get  $200  bail  for  me.   She  couldn't  get  bail. 

She  began  to  cry.  and  then  I  was  put  down  to  the  county  jail,  B  .  I 

was  put  into  the  cell  with  one  man.  who  was  in  for  drunkenness.  It  he's  so 
dark  that  sometimes  you  couldn't  see  your  hand.   Was  two  months  and 
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twelve  days  most  all  the  time  in  the  oell,  except  whitewashing  days,  when  I 
was  out  in  the  yard.  It  would  bo  the  worse  for  myself  if  I  made  any 
attempt  to  run  away,  so  I  didnH  try  it.  Mr.  Root  went  into  the  prison  to 
see  the  boys,  and  I  got  talking  to  him,  and  he  said  he  would  fary.  to  get  me 
out,  so  he  got  me  clear  yesterday,  and  fetched  me  here  to  the  office,  with  the 

other  boy,  Jamxs  McN  ,  to  find  a  place  for  me." 

James  is  a  wild,  untaught  boy,  shrewd  and  dirty,  with  ragged  clothes,  and 
though  so  young,  has  had  a  street  education  among  the  rioious  and  wretched. 
A  restless  specimen  of  humanity.  It  will  be  difficult  to  correct  the  effects  of 
street  influences  on  him,  and  of  his  wicked  associates. 


BAD    COMFAMT    AMD    C  R  I  If  K  . 

Aftkr  Mr.  Mact  left  the  office  to-day,  a  young,  smart-looking  boy  presented 
himself,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Burdick  if  he  could  get  a  place  in  the  country 
He  gave  the  following  account  of  himself: 

Henry  D  ,  between  15  and  16  years  old.   Born  in  England.  Parents 

live  near  the  Bull's  Head,  between  4l8t  and  4 2d  streets.  Father  labors  about 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  Mother  had  thirteen  children,  and  eight  of  them 
living.   HcNRT  worked  on  the  canal  about  two  years  ago,  and  knows  how  to 

drive  horses.      There  was  a  boy  named  S  ,  and  he  used  to  oomo  into 

our  house  to  beg  bread,"  said  Hxnrt  ;  "  one  Saturday  he  came  to  me,  and  said 
he,  «I  found  a  box.'  ^What's  in  it?'  'Fifty  dollars.'  'You  stole  it,' 
said  I.  He  made  signs  with  the  cross  that  he  didn't,  this  way  (crossing  his 
arms).  I  believed  him  then,  of  course;  he  showed  me  forty  dollars  in  bills, 
and  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece.  I  goes  with  him  to  New  York — we  lived  then 
at  Brooklyn — got  on  a  stage.  Says  I.  '  Fll  pay  for  myself.'  '  No,'  says  he, 
'  ril  pay  for  you.  and  we'll  have  a  drink.'  '  No,^  says  I,  '  I  don't  do  such 
work.'  S— -  was  about  15;  I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for  S  for  nino 
dollars  and  a  half,  boots  and  all,  and  a  corduroy  cap  for  twelve  shillings. 
He  gave  me  eight  dollars,  and  I  bought  a  drum  for  the  money ;  S  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  I  went  to  show  my  sister  the  drum ;  after  that  I  went 
home.  A  month  after,  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  silver  watch,  and  two 
caps  worth  twelve  shillings.  He  brought  six  boys  into  trouble,  including 
myself.  I  was  taken  out  of  bed  at  7  o'clock ;  I  made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  bed 
early.  I  was  taken  to  Court  street  that  night,  and  put  into  a  cell.  I  con- 
trived to  get  out  through  the  wicket,  but  was  catched  next  night.  I  was 
taken  before  the  Chief  Justice  Blaichlxt,  who  is  a  fatherly  man,  and  was 
examined ,  was  imprisoned  in  that  nasty  place,  the  CouLty  Jail,  for  three 
long  dreary  months,  and  served  me  right :  bad  company  would  bring  any  one 
into  trouble.  My  trial  came  on,  three  witnesses  were  examined }  this  was 
last  Quarter  Sessions. 
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The  first  witness  called  when  I  was  arraigned,  was  S  He  had 

turned  State's  Evidence.   He  swore  I  was  'with  him  when  he  stole  the  box 

out  of  the  basement,  from  old  E  The  I>jtchman,  old  E  ,  also 

swore  against  me ;  he  had  asked  ray  father  to  give  him  $25  to  settle  the 
matter  up;  poor  father  lost  150  dollars  by  me.  The  lawyer  pleaded  petty 
(arceny,  and  I  was  acquitted.  I  got  an  advice  from  Judge  Morris,  that  I  will 
not  be  likely  to  forget ;  and  I  resolved,  with  God's  help,  to  be  a  good  boy  for 
the  future.  The  night  I  went  home,  I  went  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God 
to  hold  his  helping  hand  over  me.  and  I  have  kept  the  straight  path  since, 

and  will  with  God's  help.'*    S  was  sent  out  to  Pennsylvania. 

H£NRT  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  office,  and  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  an  opportunity,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  commencing  on  the  mending  hand.*'  He  wished  to  have  a  home  in  the 
oonntry,  and  would  endeavor,  he  said,  to  get  his  parents'  consent  to  his 
depart^*^.  He  left  the  offioe.  Some  time  has  since  elapsed,  and  he  has  not 
returned. 


4  COLONY  OF   CHILDREN   PREPARING   FOR   DEPARTURE  TO  THE  WEST  WrFH 

MR.  TRACT. 

March  31,  1857. — ^The  office  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  presented, 
since  an  early  hour  this  forenoon,  the  usual  scene  of  bustle  and  preparation 
on  the  departure  of  a  little  colony  for  the  land  of  promise  in  the  West.  Never 
has  a  more  interesting  party  left  the  city.  The  stories  of  these  brave  littl*" 
fellows  are  also  more  than  usually  interesting. 

Several  mothers  have  appeared  with  their  children,  wild  and  tame ;  and  as 
they  tell  their  stories,  one  is  struck  with  the  difference  of  causes  which  lead 
them  to  the  office.  There  comes  a  German  widow,  with  her  two  dark-eyed 
chubby-faced  boys,  radiant  with  health  and  animation,  expressing,  in  imper- 
fect English,  her  desire  to  find  for  the  children  "  anodcr  faderland  in  the 
West."  Next  comes  a  mother  with  her  boy  Thomas,  equally  anxious  to  speed 
him  Westward  from  the  great,  wicked  city.  She  had  come  from  Newark  with 
Thomas,  hearing  of  the  expedition,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  predominance 
of  the  harsh  in  her  accents  at  times,  that  Thomas  has  not  been  all  that  a 
mother  would  desire.  Thomas  is  the  sharpest  looking  of  all  the  company; 
and  speaks  with  a  rapid  pertness,  that  comes  under  the  description  of  being 
"  very  smart  and  saucy."  Father  is  a  "  Naturalist,"  he  says,  "  and  knows 
every  universal  thing,  from  the  largest  animal  down  to.  the  smallest  insect, 

made  visible  by  a  microscope."    Next  appears  little  Albert  D  ,  with  his 

mother,  and  they  are  so  proud  of  each  other,  that  they  can  talk  of  nothing 
else,  if  we  except,  now  and  then,  an  allusion  from  Albert  to.  his  little  "  baby- 
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boy  brother."  His  father  is  only  eight  months  dead,  and  Mrs.  D.  is  desirous 
of  having  her  child  placed  in  a  happy  home  in  the  West. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  child  of  the  company  is.  however,  beyond 

comparison,  little  Samuel  W  ,  who  is  not  yet  six  years  old.   He  was 

brought  to  the  office  by  his  mother's  brother,  Mr.  S.  R.  W  .    The  child's 

rosy  cheeks  deepened  in  their  color  with  every  movement  so  full  of  life  and 
animation  is  little  Sam,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  affection  every  time  they 
were  fixed  upon  his  uncle. 

His  father  i|t  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  is  living  divorced 
from  him  in  Hartford.  Samuel,  their,  only  child,  had  been  retained  by  her, 
and  her  right  to  the  boy  legally  secured.  The  boy  she  assigned  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  he  now  transfers  him  to  Mr.  C.  0.  Tract.  He  expresses  a  wish  to 
have  Samuel  adopted  with  some  family  whose  name  he  will  assume.  As  his 
nncle  gaied  with  earnest  affection  on  the  fair-haired  boy,  he  said,  while  bid- 
ding him  farewell :  "  Mr.  Mact,  I  know  you  will  take  good  care  of  him,  he  is 
very  bright,  and  needs  but  the  proper  direction  to  make  a  noble  man.'' 

Frederick  S  is  another  extremely  interesting  boy.  His  poor  widowed 
mother  is  a  shirt  and  drawer  maker  in  Brooklyn ;  his  father,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  a  speculator  in  the  markets,"  died  some  time  ago,  and  left 
mother,  an  Englishwoman,  very  poor.  "I  learned  to  read  my  Bible,"  said 
Frederick,  ^*  though  I  was  but  a  little  while  at  school,  but  in  writing  I  am 
unable  to  form  the  capital  letters." 

Peter  O'N  ;  parents  died  in  England  when  he  was  only  a  year  old ;  he 

was  reared  by  a  brother  and  sister  not  a  great  deal  older  than  himself,  and 

came  to  America  with  Mrs.  M  ,  a  friend  of  his  uncle.  His  uncle  was  an 

aged  man  of  sixty  years.  Poor  fellow !  a  succession  of  deaths  soon  deprived 
him  of  all  those  he  loved.  His  sister  died  seven  months  ago.  His  elder  bro- 
ther died,  and  lastly,  his  aunt.  He  was  then  thrown  on  the  world  for  some 
time  without  any  resources  :  he  got  employment  for  a  short  time  at  Hunger- 
ford's  Hotel,  in  Duane  street,  where  he  used  to  clean  the  knives  and  do  chores. 
Was  latterly  much  kicked  about,  sleeping  about  the  newspaper  ofHoes  and  in 
empty  basements.  He  met  by  chance  a  newsboy,  whom,  by  the  description, 
I  take  to  be  little  B  ;  and  he  was  fortunately  advised  by  him  to  look  for 
better  lodgings  in  the  Newsboys'  House,  and  to  come  to  the  office  in  quest  of 
a  permanent  one  in  the  country. 

David  H  ,  with  rather  an  incongruous  variety  of  trades,  is  about  to  try 

the  farmer  once  more.  He  worked  at  tailoring  and  gilding,  as  a  farmer  and 
a  wheelwright,  and  was  clever  at  all.  Had  he  been  two  years  more  at  tailor- 
ing, he  would  have  made  a  first-rate  cutter. 

He  has  very  little  of  the  humorous  in  his  disposition.  The  following  words 
were  delivered  in  a  dry,  solemn  maimer. 

I  can  stitch  and  sew,"  said  David.  I  can  make  a  coat  or  a  fire-shovel, 
a  pair  of  pants  or  a  poker  :  I  can  sew  and  polish,  drive  a  team,  and  spoke  off 
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a  wheel.  I  was  clever  as  a  wheelwright,  better  itill  as  a  blacksmith ;  but 
topped  all  in  the  tailoring.    I  guess  Til  get  along  anyhow." 

July.  1857. — This  expedition  of  Mr.  Tract's  was  very  prosperous;  he 
found  good  homes  for  his  interesting  company.  Little  Samukl  was  every- 
body's pet.  Daring  the  journey,  the  boys  contended  for  him  as  a  playmate, 
and  he  made  acquaintance  with  them  all.  He  soon  found  a  father  and  a 
home. 

Frederick  S  was  provided  with  a  good  home  in  Michigan,  and  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mrs.  H  ,  which  describes  very  glowingly  his  hap- 
piness, and  the  ardor  with  which  he  attends  school. 

David  H  ,  the  boy  of  many  vocations,  is  busy  farming,  contented  and 

^  getting  along  anyhow,"  to  use  his  own  phrase. 

Mr.  Tract  has  met  with  great  encouragement  during  his  travels  with  this 
family  of  children.  He  is  sometimes  troubled  with  a  hard  case.  A  boy  who 
has  been  initiated  in  the  vicious  street-knowledge  of  New  York,  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  quiet  immediately  his  evil  habits ;  but  the  result  of  this  expedition  has 
been  highly  satisfactory. 


GOING     TO     A     DUTCH  DANCE. 

April  6. — Mr.  J.  P.  Burdick  brought  a  girl  to  the  office  to-day,  from  the 
Jefferson  Market  Prison,  whose  story  is  this :  Her  appearance  is  that  of  one 
who  is  conscious  of  having  done  wrong ;  but  is  very  penitent  for  the  false  step 
she  has  taken.    Her  name  she  gives  as  Bridget  R  She  said  that  she 

was  sixteen  years  old.  She  was  born  in  New  York,  of  Irish  parentage ;  her 
mother  died  about  three  years  ago,  and  her  father  lives  in  Twelfth  Street; 
he  is  a  laborer,  and  works  in  a  brown  stone  yard.  Bridget  lived  out  most 
of  the  time  since  her  mother  died,  and  worked  at  an  operating  sewing  machine; 

also  went  to  a  new  place  to  Mrs.  L  ,  last  Friday,  and  left  the  place  last 

night,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  took  place.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bur- 
dick adds  the  following  particulars : 

She  was  asked  by  a  girl  named  Annie  F  ,  to  go  to  a    Dutch  dance " 

with  her ;  she  said  she  had  no  suitable  clothes  to  wear.  "  Can't  you  borrow 
some  for  the  occasion  ?"  said  Annie.  "  Oh  !  yes,"  she  said.  A  thought  sud- 
denly struck  her.   This  occurred  as  she  was  on  her  way  up  town  to  Mrs. 

L  ,  on  Saturday  night  last.   On  reaching  home,  she  took  a  key  belonging 

to  her  mistress,  and  opened  a  room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  belonging 
to  another  person,  and  took  a  dress,  collar,  blue  ribbon  bow,  and  apron,  intend- 
ing to  return  them  as  she  says,  after  the  dance.  She  put  them  on  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday.  She  went  to  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  danced  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  set  out  for  home,  that  is  Mrs.  L — • — ^'s ;  but,  when 
she  arrived,  she  found  that  the  front  door  was  locked,  so  she  went  and  slept 
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with  Annie  F  .   She  concluded  that  she  would  be  in  time  at  the  house 

this  morning  to  return  the  clothes ;  but  it  rained,  and  a  delay  occurred,  and 
a  discovery  had  been  made  in  her  absence.    The  clothes  were  missed  by  the 

lady  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  lady  sent  her  servant  girl  to  Annie  F  , 

and  while  the  girl  remained,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  closet  by  Annie's 
advice.  The  girl  had  brought  a  policeman  with  her,  though  it  had  not  been 
the  intention  of  the  lady  to  have  her  arrested.  She  was  taken  to  Jefferson 
Market  Prison,  and  the  affair  was  in  progress  of  investigation,  when  Mr 
BuRDicx  made  his  appearance,  and  instead  of  sending  her,  as  they  were 
about  deciding,  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Judge,  Davidson,  transferred  her 
to  that  gentleman's  charge  to  find  a  home  for  her.  Mr.  Burdick  brought  hex 
to  the  office  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  She  looks  very  much  broken 
down,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  she  should  be  saved  from  the  prison,  as  she 
had  always  borne  a  good  name,  and  had  never  been  in  such  a  place  before. 
She  was  very  penitent,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Mat  5.  1857. — There  are  several  boys  at  present  in  the  office,  awaiting 
homes  in  the  country,  and  they  are  rather  interesting  cases,  with  somewhat 
of  variety  in  their  histories. 

John  D  ,  1 3  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  office  by  a  police  officer,  and 

he  gave  the  following  account  of  himself.  Was  bom  at  Newark,  of  Protestant 
parents.  Mother  died  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  father,  who  is  a  ship  car- 
penter, married  a  second  time,  soon  after.  John  went  to  school  for  some  time 
at  Greenpoint,  and  learned  geography,  'rithmetic-tables,  and  how  to  spell ; 
and  waa  learning  to  write  ABC.  Never  did  any  work,  but  for  about  five 
months,  when  he  sawed  wood,  and  turned  the  cows  in,  on  a  farm  in  Smith- 
town.  Never  sold  newspapers  since,  don't  like  that  much.  Was  never  much 
licked  by  father,  but  stepmother  licked  him  badly — sometimes  with  a  stick, 
hsrd,  and  often  with  a  strap.  Was  afraid  of  licking,  and  longed  for  a  chance 
to  get  away.    Went  as  cook — to  cook  the  wittles  on  board  a  sloop — the 

Merchant  of  New  York,"  Captain  Somebody — the  men  used  to  call  him 
Alick — sloop  went  to  New  Haven  with  coal,  and  to  Harlem  with  logs.  Liked 
his  cooking  first  rate.  Was  only  two  weeks  at  this ;  Captain  Alick  said  I 
was  too  small,  and  he  should  get  a  bigger  boy  to  help  on  board.  I  came  over 
from  Washington  street,  Greenpoint,  where  father  and  stepmother  lived,  to 

Aunt  H  ,  and  she  gave  me  my  dinner  of  soup  and  bread ;  stopped  witk 

Aunt  till  about  night,  and  Aunt  Seza,  who  is  Aunt  H  ^'s  aunt,  took  «• 

to  the  Station-house  to  lodge,  as  she  had  no  room  herself.  Captain  SqviiiEs 
took  me  into  a  little  room,  and  I  lay  down  on  three  chairs,  and  slept  till  moniH 
ing.   Went  all  round  York  to  look  for  work,  couldn't  get  work ;  went  baek 

to  Aunt  H  ,  but  she  wouldn't  keep  me,  though  I  stood  in  th»paiutill  I 

was  wet  badly.  Was  fetched  up  to  the  Station-house,  ^nd  waa  brought  to 
the  office  this  morning  by  a  police  officer."  John's  stepmother  oalled  at  the 
office  to-day,  and  after  a  loud  scolding  bout  with  the  boy,  ooocluded  it  would 
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be  best  for  him  to  remaiu.  and  be  provided  witli  a  home  in  the  country.  John 
has  an  old  face,  and  a  very  dirty  one,  with  small,  glassy-looking  eye*— a  little 
sinieter  in  aspeet.    His  clothes  are  dirty,  like  his  face. 


THE     RUNAWAY  HALF-BROTHER. 

James  M  was  introduced  to  the  office  and  Mr.  Mact,  by  a  young  lady 

who  had  seen  him  at  Washington  Market,  and  felt  so  much  interest  in  him 
that  she  brought  him  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  James  gave  a  minute 
aoeount  of  himself.  He  was  born  in  a  house,  of  which  there  are  no  remahis, 
in  86th  street,  between  Yorkville  and  Harlem.  Parents  died  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Father  died  at  Albany.  He  had  married  a  second  wife,  with 
whom  James  lived  at  his  death ;  the  stepmother  was  unkind  to  him,  and 

stepmother  got  bad  too.    Whenever  Mike  M  ,  his  stepbrother,  stayed 

out  too  long  playing,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on  James,  and  then  James  got 
licked.  When  she  found  out  the  truth,  she  licked  both.  Jami:s  was  one 
month  at  work  stripping  tobacco.    James  is  1 2  years  old. 

*'  The  way  I  came  to  be  in  New  York  was  this,"  said  James.  -*  Mike  said 
to  me,  ^  Come,  let's  go  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  boat«,  and  see  them  how 
they  go.'  When  he  got  me  down,  he  caught  me  by  tht)  shoulders,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  me.  if  I  wouldn't  go  with  him  in  the  boat.  I  was  frightened, 
and  felt  bad.  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  him  that  I  went  with  him  to  the  boat. 
Mike  spoke  to  the  Captain,  and  said,  ^  Captain,  I  want  to  see  my  uncle  in 
New  York,  and  have  no  money :  will  you  let  brother  and  me  go  ?'  I  knew 
Mike's  games,  and  that  if  I  said  a  word  against  it  he  would  pitch  into  me 
so  I  didn't  say  nothing.  On  Saturday  morning,  we  found  ourselves  at  Wash- 
ington Market.  Mike  said  he  would  go  and  look  for  work :  he  went,  and  did 
not  return.  I  was  sleepy,  for  I  hadn't  slept  much  the  night  before.  I  slept 
a  bit,  and  after  I  awaked  up,  a  butcher  asked  me  how  I  felt.  I  told  him  my 
story ;  he  gave  me  two  cents  to  get  something  to  eat ;  I  got  a  cracker  and  a 
roll.  I  waited  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  I  began  to  feel  worse.  The  man 
who  watched  the  market  came  round,  and  the  butcher  told  him  my  story,  and 
he  took  and  put  me 'into  a  poultry-box,  packing  me  round  with  warm  straw, 
and  putting  a  coat  over  me.  Slept  pretty  good,  and  forgot  all  about  Mike. 
Mikc  often  brought  me  into  scrapes.  He  was  a  bad  boy,  and  used  to  tie  tin 
kettles  to  dogs'  tails,  and  hunt  cats,  and  frighten  old  women.  He  was  often 
licked  by  stepmother  with  a  cowhide  she  had  for  his  use ;  she  kept  it  in  a 
trunk.  Mike  hooked  it  one  time  to  save  his  licking  over  the  back  She 
then  took  the  broomstick,  and  sometimes  made  his  nose  bleed  with  the  handle. 
In  the  morning,  there  was  a  collection  of  twenty-one  cents  made  for  me 
among  the  butchers.  I  got  coffee  and  cake  for  breakfast,  ham  and  eggs  for 
dinner,  and  had  tliree  orowlers  for  supper.    Slept  in  the  poultry-box  on  Sun* 
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day  night.  On  Monday  morning  I  had  coffee  and  cake.  A  lady  came  to  tlie 
market,  and  the  butcher  told  my  story  to  her.  She  was  much  interested  in 
me,  and  took  me  down  to  the  ferry-house.  I  bought  an  appletree  for  her. 
She  asked  in  the  ferry-honae  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  boy — ^they  didn't 
want  one.  She  asked  if  I  had  got  anything  to  eat.  I  said :  yes,  ma'am.  We 
got  into  a  stage,  and  she  brought  me  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  She 
was  the  troth  of  a  nice  lady,  and  I  won't  forget  her  soon."  James  is  an 
agreeable  little  fellow  j  seems  of  a  cheerful  disposition.  He  wears  an  old 
white  coat,  and  an  old  green  handkerchief  round  his  neck.  Has  a  small, 
handsome  face,  and  healthy-lookmg,  and  large  dark  eyes,  very  animated.  He 
dwelt  very  pleasantly  on  his  recollections  of  Washington  Market,  and  the 
butchers,  and  ioatchmen. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  JOURNEY  WESTWARD  WITH  CHILDREN. 

May  19.  —  Mr.  Tracy  has  completed  his  arrangements  for  his  next 
expedition  to  the  land  of  the  West.  The  number  of  interesting  cases  is  as 
large  as  usual.  Mothers  bring  their  children  and  their  little  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  the  homeless  and  destitute  ones  find  their  way  to  the  office,  or 
are  brought  hither  by  the  benevolent.  The  incidents  are  consequently  diversi- 
fied by  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  introduce  them  to  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Macy  will  accompany  the  next  little 
colony  to  their  new  homes  in  the  West. 

May  22. — ^The  company,  comprising  33  children,  left  the  city  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Albany  boat.  A  finer,  happier  band  of  young  people  ncvei 
departed  from  New  York  for  homes  in  the  West,  under  the  aunpices  of  tho 
Society. 

Some  new  features  of  interest  were  connected  with  the  expedition  of  yester- 
day. Two  or  three  babies,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  nobody,  and  to  every 
body,  engrossed  the  attention  and  affection  of  nearly  all  tiie  party.  Every 
body  kissed  them,  and  they  bore  the  tender  persecution  and  excitement  very 
well.  They  did  not  want  for  care,  though  removed  from  their  mothers'  arms. 
The  girls  contended  for  the  duties  of  the  nurse,  when  Messrs.  Macy  and  Root 
transferred  them  from  the  folds  of  their  cloaks,  in  which  they  had  brought 
them  to  the  boat,  with  due  solicitade.  They  were  smiling,  rosy-cheeked, 
little  innocents,  and  rewarded  with  bright  looks  those  who  lavished  their 
endearments  on  them. 

The  "  lions  "  of  the  company  were,  however,  a  boy,  named  James  M  , 

and  his  brother,  the  famous  Newsboy,    little  B  

James  has  been  a  kind  of  an  American  Gil  Bias.  His  father  is  a  laborer 
who  "carried  a  hod,-'  and  lived  in  a  shanty  in  47th  street.  James  took  up 
everything  that  offered  for  a  livelihood.  "  Sometimes  I  sold  papers,"' said  he, 
^  and  sometimes  worked  round  the  market.    I  have  been  at  »9a  from  New 
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York  to  New  Orleans,  from  thence  to  Texas  and  the  coast  of  China.  I  never 
got  there— 'cause  how :  the  ship,  you  see,  lost  her  matt,  and  was  picked  up  by 
a  steamer.  On  my  return,  I  thought  Td  just  give  up  voyaging  for  a  spell, 
and  turn  to  farming.  I  went  into  it  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  live 
years,  and  finished  up  my  knowlege  of  these  particklar  things  on  a  farm  in 
lllinoifl.  I  also  tended  store  in  a  location  thereabouts  for  six  months.  1 
never  went  to  school  much,  but  somehow  I  learned  to  read  a  little,  widout 
teaching." 

John  has  a  shrewd,  sharp,  acute  countenance,  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  His  clothes  were  very  dirty  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  office. 
His  neck  was  bare,  and  his  hair  matted  and  uncombed.  There  is  an 
expression  of  reckless  energy  in  his  countenance,  and  he  was  in  very  exuber- 
ant spirits,  anticipative  of  his  journey  West. 

Little  Butch  dropped  into  the  office  with  his  brother,  and  suddenly  the 
^4dea  struck  him,  that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  among  the  natives  in 
the  West."  He  changed  his  dress  with  all  speed,  transformed  himself,  with 
the  aid  of  a  gray  jacket  and  white  beaver,  from  a  newsboy  into  a  farming 
boy,  hitched  his  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  fell  into  the  line  of  the 
procession  of  children,  snapping  his  fingers,  crowing  loudly,  throwing  up  his 
heels,  and  playing  all  manner  of  pleasant  antics. 

A  mother  with  her  two  children  accompanied  the  party  She  is  the  second 
wife  of  an  intemperate  sail-maker.   He  works  in  ChriFtopher  Street,  and  lives 

nowhere."  To  use  her  own  phrase,  she  flies  from  ruin,  with  the  happy 
party  of  little  ones,"  and  has  caught  a  freshened  spirit  from  the  joyous  inno- 
cence of  the  company.  The  tear  quivers  on  her  cheek,  while  the  smile  is  on 
her  lips,  and  she  kisses  her  dear  children  with  a  feeling  of  hope  that  perhaps 
she  has  not  known  before. 


Little  Butch's  adventures  in  the  West. 

August,  3,  1857.  —  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  who  should  make  his 
appearance  at  the  office  this  morning,  but  little  Butch,"  the  Newsboy,  just 
arrived  from  the  West.  He  came  in  with  his  customary  side-long  gait,  and 
flung  up  his  arm  as  if  it  were  a  pump-handle,  to  shake  hands  ^ith  Mr.  Mact. 
He  ifl  still  the  same  dry,  shrewd  old  coon,"  but  seems  considerably  improved 
in  his  health.  His  face  is  brown  from  exposure  to  the  weather ;  he  was  thin 
and  wan  when  leaving  the  city  with  Mr.  Tract  some  months  ago,  and  is 
evidently  much  renovated. 

He  does  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  oflioe,  but  is  rather  taciturn.  It 
is  by  questioning  only  that  he  is  communicative. 

I  had  a  good  time  of  it,"  says  Butch.  Mr.  Tract  gave  us  tickets  and 
money  at  Kalamazoo.    Myself  and  brother  walked  twcnty-fiTe  miles  frcm 
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Alton,  on  the  Missipippi  river.  We  killed  three  Bnakes  on  the  iray.  Jim 
nrent  to  swim  ia  the  rivers  bat  I  was  afraid  of  the  snakes,  and  declined, 
^en  we  got  to  St.  Louis,  we  slept  at  the  Post  Office,  and  then  we  went 
twenty-five  miles  more  back  in  the  country.  Jim  got  a  place  in  St.  Louis 
wanty,  at  Si 0  per  month  and  his  board,  and  I  found  another  about  a  mile 
off.  Had  to  work  pretty  tight.  Had  to  be  up  early  to  chop  woo^i  fetch  water, 
and  feed  the  pigs,  and  water  the  horse.  It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
vroods.  Hadn't  I  a  time  of  it  with  that  there  horse — ^he  used  to  kick  up  his 
heels  so.  I  stayed  one  week  there— couldn't  stand  the  work.  He  gave  me 
sixty  cents  and  kept  me  over  Monday.  I  footed  it  next  day  till  I  met  a  man 
bringing  strawberries  to  market.  I  threw  myself  among  the  strawberries. 
£very  time  we  came  to  a  tavern  he  had  a  drink  and  a  cigar,  and  I  had  some 
strawberries.  I  got  to  St.  Louis,  where  I  could  do  nothing ;  and  so  the  railway 
conductor  took  compassion  on  me.  and  took  me  to  Chicago.  I  went  round  to 
look  at  the  city.   Went  to  Branigan's  Saloon,  and  got  acquainted  with  some 

newsboys,  S      ,  Johnny  E  ,  and  B  ;  they  gave  me  something  to  eat. 

I  soon  got  into  business  and  sold  papers.  The  boys  were  good  fellows,  and 
stood  to  me  very  well. 

The  folks  are  very  sharp  there ;  ihey  take  up  boys  for  snoozing  ;  I  got 
into  a  scrape  rather  soon.  There  was  a  newsboy  from  Buffalo— no  one  liked 
him — ^the  tother  boys  were  down  on  him ;  one  day  at  the  cars  a  gentleman 
called  for  a  paper  to  Buffalo,  and  he  was  so  long  about  it  that  I  struck  in, 
and  put  the  paper  mto  his  hand,  at  which  Buffalo  pitched  in,  and  we  had  a 
muss.  We  were  both  taken  on  the  spot,  and  after  an  examination  we  were 
fined  $3^  each. 

"  Thirty-one  New- York  newspapers  come  to  Chicago,  they  are  sold  at  a 
high  rate ;  they  reach  the  day  after  publication.  There  are  four  papers  pub- 
lished in  Chicago.    The  Times  is  the  best  selling  paper.   I  saw  Mr.  

the  gentleman  wot  used  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  Lodging  House.  Saw  a  boy 
with  whom  I  have  played  checkers  at  the  Lodging  House.  There  is  a  good, 
quiet,  orderly  Boys'  Meeting  at  Chicago.  I  used  to  go  there  sometimes.  I 
was  soon  taken  notice  of  by  gentlemen  as  wanted  papers,  and  they  wouldn't 
buy  from  any  but  B. 

"I  got  on  in  this  kind  o'  way  for  some  time,  and  was  contented  enough  till  I 
heard  of  the  riots  in  New- York,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  and  see  how  things  got 
on.  The  boys  were  all  very  sorry  when  they  heard  I  was  leaving,  and  they 
treated  me  to  soda  water,  and  made  up  five  cents  a  piece  for  me.  I  told  them 
I  would  be  soon  back  again.  Came  out  with  Mr.  Tract.  We  went  to  swim 
in  the  Lake  Michigan  and  everybody  gave  me  a  duck  by  way  of  bidding  me 
good-by.  Left  Michigan  in  the  cars,  and  crossed  the  lake  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo.  After  landing  from  the  boat  I  met  two  old  Jews  with  bundles  on 
their  back,  and  I  asked  the  way  to  the  depot, '  Wei»h  doshn't  knowsh,'  said 
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one,  so  I  followed  my  nose  for  the  want  of  a  bettor  guide.  I  caine  on  the  bo^it 
from  Albany,  and  got  back  safe  to  New-York  yesterday. 

I  don't  intend  to  make  a  very  long  stay.  I  like  Michigan  very  well, 
and  the  boys,  and  they  were  very  much  attached  to  me.  They  gave  me  three 
cheers  and  a  hurrah,  as  1  was  leaving  the  city.  I  made  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  two  dollars  a  day  in  Michigan.  Board  was  high  then.  I  had  eight 
dollars  leaving. 

Additional  shrewdness  seems  to  have  been  grafted  on  the  character  of 
little  Butch''  daring  his  travels.    His  conversation  is  scattered  all  over 
with  his  new  experiences ;  he  seems  to  pride  himself  with  having  seen  so 
much  of  the  world ;  and  no  doubt  will  astonish  the  newsboys  with  the  story  of 
his  adventures  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  J  entered  the  office  holding  a  sad-looking  bare- 
footed boy  by  the  hand,  Patrick  M  .   Parents  brought  him  when  a  child 

from  Ireland,  and  they  died  some  years  afterwards  of  cholera  in  Michigan. 
He  was  taken  with  his  two  brothers  by  an  uncle,  who  soon  felt  that  the 
charge  was  too  much  for  him ;  so  he  sent  Patrick  to  an  aunt  in  Williamsburgh. 
who  sent  him  to  another  aunt,  who  was  in  the  same  dilemma  as  his  uncle, 

and  delivered  him  up  to  Mr.  J  j  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Children's  Aid 

Society. 

Little  Butch  sallied  out  with  his  friend  C  to  find  a  barber  to  trim  the 

latter s  hair ;  but  after  a  stay  of  some  time,  shuffled  in,  and  shaking  his  head, 
said,  *'no  barber  would  undertake  such  a  job."  He  had  more  vermin  than 
hairs  in  his  head."  Another  search  was  more  successful.  Meeting  Mr. 
Bremer  in  Avenue  A,  he  accompanied  him  to  a  German  shaver's.  The  bar- 
ber and  his  assistants,  four  in  number,  held  a  consultation  on  C  's  head, 

and  each  with  a  sagacious  shake  of  his  own,  pronounced  it  nearly  ''incur- 
able."  He  was  taken  to  a  far  away  corner,  and  after  an  inveterate  combing 
and  carding,  the  scissors  were  vigorously  applied,  the  barber  having  fortified 
himself  with  a  formidable  outwork  of  thick  apron  and  mufflers  against  any 
attack  from  head  quarters.  By  cutting  the  hair  close,  much  was  effected,  and 
the  college  of  barbers  pronounced,  as  he  was  about  leaving,  that  he  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery. 


A     TALE     or     A  HEAD. 

August  18. — This  afternoon,  after  the  boys  had  left  the  office  for  the  Lodg- 
mg-House,  a  little  fellow  presented  himself,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
BAr.  Mact.  He  was  rather  sullen  looking,  or  downoas^.  Mr.  Mact  imme- 
diately made  some  preparations  which  seemed  mysterious.  He  brought  in  the 
sign-board,  and  fastened  the  doors.  The  production  of  a  water-pail  and  pair 
of  shears,  combs,  oil,  and  soap,  soon  made  this  mystery  plain.  Mr.  Macy 
threw  up  his  coat,  and  tucked  up  his  shirt-sleeves  to  the  shoulders.  A  nearer 
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view  of  the  boy,  when  his  coal  and  filthy  shirt  were'  removed,  presented  a 
sight  sufficient  to  make  the  strongest  nerves  quiver.  Every  hair  on  his  head 
waa  literally  alive  with  vermin.  No  one  could  have  any  conception  of  his 
condition ;  it  was  abnolutely  frightful.  Mr.  Mact  declared  he  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  the  course  of  his  experience ;  the  boy's  life  must  have  been 
a  dreadful  torture  to  him.  After  he  had  combed  his  head  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  rid  himself  of  thousands,  there  still  remained  thousands  more. 
About  a  dozen  newspapers  were  thrown  in  the  kennel  with  their  loathsome 
contents,  and  were  caught  up  by  two  little  girls,  rag-pickers.  No  sooner  had 
they  opened  them  in  their  baskets  than,  with  involuntary  screams,  they  flung 
them  hastily  away,  and  ran  from  the  spot,  as  if  tiie  innumerable  myriads  ot 
Egypt's  pest  were  in  pursuit.  Mr.  Macy  nearly  sickened  at  his  task  of  restor- 
ing the  unhappy  boy,  but  he  persevered  for  about  three  hours  with  shears  and 
comb,  and  soap  and  water.  It  was  not  until  lie  was  denuded  of  all  his  hair 
that  he  was  free  from  his  persecutors.  He  winced  frequently  under  the 
infliction :  the  oil  and  soap  got  into  his  eyes,  and  put  him  in  much  pain.  Mr. 
Mact  then  furnished  him  with  clean  clothes,  and  having  given  him  bread  for 
his  supper — he  said  he  had  eaten  nothing  the  previous  day— he  was  sent  to 
the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  considerably  refreshed  and  cheered.  His  story 
is  as  follows : 

Frederick  L  is  1 3  years  of  age  ;  he  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York 

somewhere.    His  mother  died  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.    His  father  lives  at 

 Avenue.    His  father  is  a  bookseller.   Lived  with  his  father,  he  says, 

till  last  Sunday.  Never  worked  out  of  the  city  or  in  it,  but  with  his  father. 
Has  no  brother,  but  one  sister.  Father  "  was  all  the  time  licking  him." 
Run  away  from  him  before.  Run  away  on  Sunday  week,  and  went  over  to 
his  uncle  at  Bergen,  New  Jersey.  Stayed  with  another  uncle  for  a  night. 
Came  over  to  New  York  on  Sunday,  and  stayed  that  night  at  the  Herald 
office.  "  Knowed  where  the  office  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was,  and 
came  up  hero.'*  He  had  a  little  schooling,  and  learned  to  read  and  write. 
I  fear  Frederick  is  a  hard  case,  and  tells  more  lies  than  truth  in  his  account 
of  himself.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  speaks 
in  a  cautious,  cunning  manner. 

August  20. — Frederick's  father  was  yesterday  in  the  office,  and  the  boy 
went  homo  with  him.  It  appears  the  boy's  story  was  true.  His  father 
describes  himself  as  ^'  a  man  of  some  means,"  who  can  keep  the  boy  well 
enough.   He  thanked  Mr.  Macy  for  what  he  had  done  for  Frederick. 

September. — Frederick  has  since  run  away. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  MR.  TRACT's  NINTH    EXPEDITION  WESTWARD. 

Oct.  7,  1857. — Mr.  Tract  will  leave  New  York  to-morrow  afternoon, 
witti  another  company,  for  homes  in  the  West.  Boys  of  the  homeless  and 
outcast  dass  crowd  the  office,  in  more  than  usual  numbers,  and  they  all 
evince  a  desire  to  leave  the  city,  and  go  to  the  better  land.  There  are  boys 
from  Poland,  from  Germany,  from  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland ;  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  source  of  the  Rhine ;  of  course,  there  is  great  variety  in  their 
histories,  and  there  are  strange  contrasts  of  character  among  them.  The 
majority  of  them  are  orphans ;  and  of  a  company  of  them  brought  to  the 
office  by  the  visitor,  Mr.  Knight,  many  of  them  have  known  for  months, 
some  of  them  for  years,  no  home  but  the  streets ;  some  have  been  at  sea, 
some  had  worked  on  canals,  others  in  brick-yaids-^1  had  found  themselves 
without  resources  in  the  great  city;  and  it  is  painful  to  hear  those  who 
have  not  been  vitiated  by  this  life  tell  their  sad  stories.  Even  the  most 
reckless  will  look  melancholy,  and  the  tear  starts  to  the  eyes,  as  he  sighs  at 
the  recollection  of  his  orphanage  and  outcast  condition,  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feelings.  "I  have  no-friends,  no  home,'*  are  the  words  we  hear 
every  day  in  the  office. 

Three-fourths  of  those  found  by  Mr.  Knioht,  about  the  docks  and  markets, 
were  barefooted,  and  coatless ;  their  old  check  shirts  seemed  to  have  been 
worn  for  months,  and  in  some  cases,  no  linen  was  visible.  A  Polish  boy, 
whose  mother  is  dead,  and  father  is  in  Mexico,  and  who  worked  round  the 
market,  told  me  that  he  had  more  frequently  slept  out  than  in  lodgings,  though 
he  had  always  paid  for  his  bed  when  he  had  sufficient  money. 


SLEEPING    ON     HAT  BARGES. 

Another  outcast,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  described  himself  as  John 

Mo  ,  from  county  Louth,  and  parish  of  Anniskeen,  was  found,  with 

three  others,  by  Mr.  Knight,  at  Washington  Market.  When  his  last  parent 
(his  father),  died,  about  five  years  ago,  he  went  to  work  on  a  farm  in  South 
Amboy,  and  learned  to  plow  and  drag.  A  licking  drove  him  away,  and  he 
eame  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  been  living  in  the  streets. 

"  I  know  that  boy,"  said  John,  pointing  to  another  boy  in  the  office.  "  Two 
months  ago  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  House  of  Reception,  and  they  let  us 
out  in  May,  when  the  weather  was  fine." 

John  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  habits,  and  a  description  of  the  haunts 
of  the  Dock-Boys. 

''I  slept  last  night  on  the  Dey-street  dock,"  said  he.  "  We  retired  there 
about  nine  o'clock.   Lots  on  'em  boys  sleeps  on  the  hay-barges ;  the  boys  ss 
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goes  round  at  the  ferries,  most  on  them  snooze  in  the  hay-harges ;  match- 
peddlers,  and  neirahoys,  round  the  paper  offices,  in  wagons  and  coal-boxes.  I 
goes  in  for  the  hay-harges,  'cos,  you  see,  they  he's  warmer,  and  we  'aye  sum- 
mnt  o'  ooverin',  and  no  one  knocks  us  over  there." 


A  WINTSR  SCENE  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

NoYSMBER  31,  1857. — About  noon  every  day,  the  large  office  is  crowded 
by  a  miscellaneous  company  of  poor  applicants,  of  almost  every  age;  but  the 
greater  part  are  children  of  both  sexes,  with  pale,  thin  faces,  many  of  them 
dirt-begrimed ;  and  their  clothes  are,  with  the  majority,  ragged  and  filthy. 
The  seats  are  all  occupied,  and  there  are  standing  groups  in  every  available 
space.    The  door  opens  every  moment,  and  there  is  a  new  comer. 

Now  comes  a  miserable  woman,  with  emaciated  features,  and  sunken  eyes, 
a  wan,  sickly  babe  dying  in  her  arms,  and  a  little,  barefooted,  ill-clad  boy, 
with  a  dirty,  neglected  look,  by  her  side.  She  has  a  husband  at  home,  in  a 
baek-attic  iu  Cherry  Street,  desponding,  and  out  of  employment — a  strong 
man,  and  willing  to  work,  but  can  find  none— he  used  to  work  along  shore ; 
she  comes  to  ask  a  temporary  assistance  for  him,  and  for  her  children ;  she 
feels  for  the  strong  man,  and  the  little  ones  are  perishing  in  their  destitution. 

Another  mother  and  another  child,  in  a  no  less  pitiable  condition ;  but  the 
boy's  sufferings  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  seal  of  an  early  death  is  on  the 
yonng,  pallid  face,  the  sparkling  glance  of  youth  and  pleasure  is  not  there, 
the  clayey  hue  is  but  too  visible  in  his  cheeks.  We  cannot  help  a  shudder 
as  we  look  at  that  little,  slight,  emaciated  form,  without  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  and  the  little  he  wears  ragged  and  torn.  He  has  neither  shirt  nor 
shoes,  and  with  the  marks  of  sickness  are  blended  the  effects  of  cold  in  his 
person. 

His  mother,  a  care-worn,  depressed  woman,  holds  a  card  of  the  Society  in 
her  hand,  and  casts  her  eyes  round  in  search  of  Mr.  Mact.  Her  story  .*8 
briefly  told,  and  her  boy  is  soon  wrapped  in  warm  attire. 

The  child  is  in  consumption,  and  has  but  one  lung.  One  of  the  visitors 
discovered  mother  and  boy  in  an  old  house  in  Eleventh  street,  and  sent  them 
to  the  office.    The  little  fellow  seemed  as  if  brightening  into  health  again. 

A  smart,  pretty  little  girl,  with  a  bright,  smiling  face,  and  a  momentary 
timidity,  glides  in.  Rosa's  father  is  dead,  and  her  mother  is  too  poor  to  sup- 
port her. 

Mother  lives  in  Twenty-third  street,  in  a  house  so  small,  that  herself  and 
her  six  children,  of  whom  two  are  younger  than  Rosa,  can  scarcely  find  room- 
in  it.  Rosa  thought  she  would  leave  a  vacancy  in  the  little  shanty,  so  shb 
went  out  to  live  at  Flatbush,  mmding  a  babe.  I  was  at  this  place  about 
two  or  three  months,*'  said  Rosa,  "  but  the  babe  got  too  large  for  me  to  nurte. 
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So  the  lady  said  to  me,  '  Rosa,'  said  she,  -  hadn't  you  bettei  go  home.'  So 
home  I  went  to  the  little  shanty  in  Twenty-third  street.  Mother  wasn't  well 
pleased  to  see  me.  Sister  had  grown  as  well  as  the  babe,  so  the  little  house 
looked  smsller  still.  4  have  a  thought  on  me,'  said  mother ;  'Rosa,'  s pose 
you  go  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  gentlemen  may  help  you  along 
West.'  So  I  came  down  from  mother's  and  the  little  shanty  this  morning." 
daid  Rosa. 

Another  poor  woman  came  in,  holding  a  boy  six  years  old  by  the  hand, 
and  with  an  appeal  for  assistance,  tells  her  story.  This  woman  also  lives  in 
Cherry  street.  Her  husband  went  to  sea  six  months  ago,  and  had  a  succes- 
sion of  disasters  which  occasioned  her  destitution.  Voyaging  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  he  was  shipwrecked,  had  one  of  his  feet  frozen,  and  is  now  in  hospital 
in  South  America.  The  times  and  the  weather  got  bad,  and  she  had  no  stove. 
Cold  and  misery  deprived  her  of  two  of  her  children  since  her  husband  left 
her ;  she  had  never  before  been  necessitated  to  look  for  aid,  but  she  had  at 
length  been  compelled  to  do  so,  to  save  her  little  boy.  She  saw  Mr.  Freidoen, 
the  visitor  at  the  Fourth  Ward  School,  and  he  had  advised  her  to  come  to  the 
office. 

A  father  and  daughter  next  appear ;  both  have  a  sickly  look.  The  old 
man  is  from  Germany,  worked  in  a  sugar-house,  had  his  hand  hurt :  and 
then  followed  twenty-two  weeks'  idleness.  His  wife  is  bad,  being  in  want 
of  proper  sustenance,  and  he  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Little  Edda  is  smart, 
and  handsome,  but  her  prettiness  is  considerably  in  the  shade,  her  face  and 
clothes  not  being  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  I  want  to  go  to  the  country," 
said  Edda  :  father  and  mother  are  so  poor."  The  old  German  loosens  the 
bandage  on  his  hand,  and  exhibits  it,  to  give  force  to  his  daughter's  appeal. 

The  proportion  of  homeless  and  outcast  boys  in  these  groups  is  great,  and 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  Christian  sympathy  and  help. 

A  tall  lad,  of  coarse  but  expressive  features,  extremely  wretched  in  appear- 
ance, his  clothes  hanging  in  fragments  on  his  person,  and  the  blood  oozing  from 
his  feet  through  his  hard,  broken  shoes,  presents  himself.  His  story  was 
interesting,  and  he  was  found,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  the  office,  to  be  of 
approved  worth,  trustworthy,  and  noble  of  character ;  he  had  not  anything 
prepossessing  in  his  looks,  but  he  was  superior  to  his  appearance.  Thomas 
E—  was  born  in  Clyde  street,  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  young,  but  his  father  still  lives  in  Glasgow,  a  painter  by  trade. 
Thomas  says  he  is  only  15  years  old ;  he  appears  to  be  at  least  eighteen.  He 
had  a  good  education ;  father  kept  him  nearly  all  his  time  at  s<!hool ;  writes 
well,  but  though  strong  and  muscular  of  build,  he  had  never  done  much 
work.      I  wish  for  the  opportunity,"  he  added. 

I  took  the  notion  to  come  to  America  a  year  ago,"  said  Tiiomas,  "  but  I 
did  not  leave  Scotland  till  very  lately.  I  thought  I  would  get  a  situation  as 
clerk,  for  I  can  write  and  keep  accounts  well.   My  father  also  thought  I 
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woiQd  Bttoceed  in  this  way,  but  a  very  short  time  here  lowered  my  ideas  on 
the  subject.  I  brought  no  references ;  my  clothes  got  bad,  and  I  had  no 
friends.  I  got  only  a  precarious  livelihood  for  some  time.  Worked  some 
times  a  week,  sometimes  a  day,  sometimes  a  half  day,  about  the  docks.  I 
was  soon  very  destitute,  and  had  no  means  of  sustaining  myself.  At  last,  I 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  place  where  I  could  sleep. 

"  I  applied  at  several  station-houses  last  night  for  lodgings,  but  I  was  a 
long  time  before  I  succeeded  in  finding  shelter.  My  own  father  wot  Jd  not 
know  me,  I  believe,  now.  This  morning  a  gentleman  saw  my  appearance, 
stayed  me  in  the  street,  and  after  a  short  conversation,  he  sent  me  to  a  Mis- 
sionary's office,  and  there  I  had  some  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Mr.  B  ,  sent  me  to  the  office." 

This  boy  was  taken  to  the  West  in  the  last  company ;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  well-doing. 

There  are  others  in  the  group  more  inured  to  the  hard  life  of  the  outcast 
and  homeless,  and  who  endure  their  lot  with  an  easy  indifference,  and  tell 
their  story  without  appearing  conscious  of  want.  Of  this  class  is  Ned  R— > 


a  lad  about  14  years  old.  "  I  have  a  father  somewhere,  I  believe,"  said  Ned, 
but  I  don't  know  nothing  about  him.  He  separated  from  stepmother,  and  left 
her  on  her  own  hook  in  Connor  street.  She  began  to  hint  very  soon  that  I  should 
go  on  my  own  hook  too,  and  we  didn't  differ  much  about  it.  Stepmother  was 
poor,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  look  out  for  myself;  so  I  left  her  a  month  ago. 
I  have  been  "  all  over"  since.  All  over  includes  sleeping  at  the  Eagle  office, 
in  coal-boxes  and  wagons.  "  I  found  it  hard  to  get  on ;  I  had  nothing  to 
peddle,  no  funds  for  stock  of  newspapers."  In  the  course  of  his  all  over  " 
experiences,  he  put  in  coal,  carried  baggage,  &o.  He  finished  up  by  saying 
that  he  was  tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  wished  very  much  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  his  "  all  over  life  "  for  a  home  in  the  West. 

Several  Canalers  "  have  come  up  to  the  office.  There  are  often  "  hard 
boys"  among  these;  but  there  are  at  present  in  this  group  two  fine  lads,  who 
have  been  driven  by  destitution  to  work  on  Canals.  They  are  companions, 
have  been  so  for  a  long  time,  and  were  desirous  of  going  together  to  the 
West ;  they  go  with  the  next  party. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  is  an  American  orphan ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, five  or  six  years  since,  having  no  friends  or  resources,  went  to  work  on 
the  Canal :  he  was  then  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  old ;  he  had  worked 
when  he  was  younger  still  at  silver  plating.  Having  no  more  work  to  do  for 
the  season  on  the  Canal,  he  found  himself  homeless  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  on  a  cold  day  in  last  month.  John  had  not  heard  of  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging-House,  so  he  slept  round  where  he  could,  sometimes  on  a  stairway, 
aometimcft  in  a  wagon.  His  fine  features  were  overcast,  and  ho  was  sadly 
conscious  of  his  homeless  condition,  while  he  told  his  little  history. 

His  companion,  another  John,  from  Ireland,  was  as  friendless  and  miser* 
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able ;  he  ii  liyelier  of  maimer  than  his  friend ;  his  deBoriptions  are  more 
pictoresque,  and  he  felt  hit  condition  leas. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  John,  '^bnt  I  gaess  mother,  if  she's  not  dead,  is 
living  in  Australia.  She  went  away  before  father  died,  and  left  me  with  him ; 
and  after  his  death  I  lived  with  my  brother  William,  till  he  went  to  Aus- 
tralia also.  Then  I  left  New  York,  and  went  on  the  Central  Canal.  It 
wasn't  very  nice  work.  I  was  driving  horses  before  the  boat,  night  and  day. 
r  was  two  years  and  a  half  at  this.   About  three  weeks  ago,  myself  and 

John  N  came  to  the  city  together,  and  hard  times  we  had  of  it  we  beared 

nothing  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House,  and  slept  in  wagons  and  Dutch 
men's  coal-boxes." 

Mr.  Friedoem  found  these  boys  in  a  street  near  the  East  River,  in  the  lowei 
part  of  the  city. 

A  neatly  dressed  young  woman  modestly  enters  the  office,  inquiring  for  the 
"  Branch  Office."  She  is  a  poor  sewing  girl,  her  sad  face  contrasting  withhei 
decent  dress,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  elegant  without  gaudiness : 
she  is  set  on  the  right  track :  and  makes  room  for  an  elderly,  respectable-look- 
ing man,  and  a  little  boy,  prettily  clothed,  but  barefooted,  and  with  a  pale 
face. 

This  poor  man  is  a  German  tailor,  out  of  work,  and  entirely  destitute. 
The  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  in  speaking  to  the  German  visitor  in  the 
office,  he  whispered  that  himself  and  his  child  were  starving."  He  desired 
that  the  boy  might  have  a  home  from  the  Society ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  in  want ;  he  could  suffer  himself  without  complaining,  but  it  was  too 
painful,  too  hard  to  bear,  to  see  his  child  hungry.  Tears  started  in  the  boy's 
eyes  as  he  listened ;  the  little  jacket  he  wore  had  been  made  by  his  fathei 
from  an  old  coat,  but  he  had  no  means  of  furnishing  him  with  shoes.  He  had 
shoes  and  food  from  Mr.  Mact  before  they  left  the  office. 

John  F  ,  a  "  greenhorn  bit  of  a  boy,"  only  four  weeks  and  a  part  of  a 

day  from  Ireland,  next  makes  his  bow.  To  the  questions  put  when  his  name 
was  being  taken  down  on  the  Record,  he  replied  mostly  by  asking  other 
questions. 

^'  Is  it  how  long  am  I  in  the  oounthre  ?  Sure,  I  just  come  over.  Have  I  c 
fayther  and  a  mother  ?  Troth,  then  I  have,  but  one  ov  'em  is  dead,  and  the 
tother,  if  she's  not  dead,  is  in  the  County  of  Laythrim.  What  was  I  doing 
in  the  Old  Country  ?  sure,  sometimes  I  was  doing  nothing  at  all,  an'  sometimes 
I  was  a  waiter  in  the  whisky-shop ;  I  was  driving  a  horse  for  a  while,  but 
she  had  a  bad  fall  after  a  bit,  an'  broke  her  two  knees,  and  so  I  had  to  leave 
off  work  and  go  to  school  for  a  sayson.  I  was  long  enough  at  the  larning 
aff  I  was  wise.  Have  I  a  reference  ?  din  you  mane  a  recommend  !  troth  I 
havn't :  I  could  have  got  a  recommend  from  the  whisky-shop,  but  I  hadn't 
the  good  luck  to  ax  for  it.   Did  I  get  anything  to  do  here  ?  d — 1  a  turn  at  all, 
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at  all— my  lodgings  iraa  on  the  baro  boards  at  Castle  Garden  last  night. 
Sore  Pm  strong  enough,  if  J  had  the  work." 

Two  brothers,  one  about  twelve  years  old,  and  the  other  ten^  little  waits 
from  the  street,  oame  up  for  something  to  eat,  and  the  youngest,  while  he  gets 
through  a  biscuit,  does  the  talk  for  the  senior. 

We  havn't  got  no  father  nor  mother,"  said  JoHH  Hxnrt  (the  msjority  of 
these  wanderers  are  Johns)  ]  "  father  used  to  be  a  shoemaker  when  he  was  alire, 
and  we  lived  in  Avenue  C."  Mother  died  before  him,  and  then,  after  a  while 
they  got  another  mother.  After  father  was  buried,  they  lived  with  second 
mother,  but  at  last  she  moved  away,  and  they  could  not  find  out  anjihing 
more  about  her. 

"  I  was  at  this  time  at  work  in  a  fish-store  in  Avenue  D,"  said  John,  still 
mulching  his  biscuit ;  after  this  J  had  no  place  to  stay,  no  more  had  QzoRi^^ 
to  we  went  around  gathering  chips,  and  we  sold  them  for  firewood.  We  have 
been  sleeping  around  in  wagons  all  the  time  at  night.  We  thought  we'd 
oome  up,  when  we  heard  that  the  people  came  for  little  children  here." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  diversified  incidents  which  occur  every  day 
(at  this  season  of  the  year  particularly)  in  the  office.  An  inexhaustible 
treasury  and  wardrobe  would  be  required  to  provide  for  the  many  wants  of 
these  miscellaneous  applicants. 

The  parties  for  the  West  sre  soon  filled  from  the  numerous  company; 
besides  those  of  the  outcast  and  homeless  class,  many  who  have  parents  too 
poor  to  support  them,  express  every  day  a  desire  to  go  with  Mr.  Tract  to  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  Western  land. 


OFFICE  JOUBKAL. 


Tbovas  MoC  ,  16  yean  of  age,  Iriah  Catholic,  from  Coantj  CaTan,  aboat  19 

mootht  in  America — orphan.  "  1  a*n*t  got  nobody  out  here  but  mjaelf ;  I  came  out 
here  lone ;  uncle  to  home  paid  my  pataage ;  worked  about  wid  the  iarmen,  here 
and  there.  I  tried  all  over,  and  could  get  nothing  to  do ;  tried  fiietoriea,  but  I  waa 
a  atranger.  Worked  on  a  farm  in  the  Old  Country,  and  can  do  the  tailorin*,  af  I 
fata  id ;  ataying  about  anywhere  wherever  I  can  get  a  night*a  lodging."  Don*t 
remember  where  he  atayed  laat  night ;  can't  remember  the  atreet.  Haa  no  home  or 
frienda ;  would  like  to  work  on  a  farm,  but  would  rather  work  at  tailoring  or  at  t 
trade.  Waa  sent  to  the  Office  by  a  gentleman,  at.  he  thinka,  No.  9  Cherry  street. 
Asked  him  about  a  place,  and  he  sent  him  to  the  Office  of  the  Cbililren's  Aid  Sect- 
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ety ;  can  redd  and  write.  A  destitute  looking  boj ;  bae  been  wearing  hiji  old  checked 
shirt  two  weeks. 

Albkrt  W.  H  ,  17  years  of  age  (colored),  was  bom  in  New  York.  Mother 

IS  dead,  and  &ther  is  living  at  T  .    Worked  at  *•  barbering  and  hair  cutting.** 

Father  is  also  a  barber.  Has  been  the  most  of  his  time  in  New  York ;  goes  in  the 
Summer  to  Saratoga ;  Spring  business  is  smart  for  three  months,  when  be  is  con- 
stantly employed.  Was  boarding  with  his  sister  for  a  while,  and  was  robbed 
during  his  stay  .with  her.  His  valise  was  opened  and  the  contents  taken ;  lost 
about  $10  worth  of  clothes ;  it  was  a  good  deal  for  a  poor  boy  to  lose.  Has  no  home, 
(here  he  inquired  with  seeming  seriousness,  "  if  he  was  to  be  sent  to  jail)."  On  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  be  gave  vent  to  a  he,  he,  be  1"  and  then  added,  very  soberly, 
and  with  fervor,  "  I  have  not  one  in  the  world,  but  the  good  God— He  has  been 
very  good  to  me — don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  Him  ;  I  always  put 

my  trust  in  Him.**    Was  sent  to  the  office  by  Mr.  R  ,  **can  count  money,  and 

cut  hair  *,  understands  cutting  very  well,  but  has  not  much  schooling — has  confi- 
dence in  God.    He  helps  him  who  helps  himself,"  he  added,  in  a  low  soliloquizing 

voice.    His  father  lives  at  T  ,  No.  — ,  M         street,  opposite  B         H  . 

His  name  is  Jamks  L.  H  .    Is  very  desirous  of  going  to  him ;  doesn't  think  he 

could  walk  there ;  too  hard  for  a  young  boy  like  him :  fears  he  couldn't  stand  it. 

Is  sometimes  from  one  day  to  another  without  eating,*'  too  hard  for  a  young  boy 
like  him,  who  strives  to  do  right,  without  praising  himself.  The  barbers  are  dis- 
charging their  helps ;  father  keeps  a  barber's  shop ;  prays  God  to  spare  him  bis 
health  and  strength  till  he  sees  father ;  fears  it  will  be  too  hard  on  a  poor  boy  like 

him,  who  strives  to  do  right,  before  he  sees  Mr.  Jamxs  L.  H  .   Father  belongs 

to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  he  is  a  smart,  bard-working  man ;  has  been  very  strict 
with  his  boys,  who  strive  to  do  right  accordingly.  Alfred  belongs  to  no  church ; 
sometimes  goes  to  prayers  in  a  church,  sometimes  prays  out  of  a  church ;  puts  his 
trust  in  God ;  has  been  very  merciful  to  a  poor  boy  like  him.  Albert  is  a  stout, 
tall,  full-blooded  negro,  very  serious  in  his  demeanor  *,  is  much  dejected  in  bis 
appearance.    Worked  also  at  cabinet-making  and  varnishing. 


FROM    THE    BRANCH  OFFICE. 

S.  De.  F. — A  young  woman,  twenty  years  of  age,  bad  lived  ten  years  in  New 
York,  supporting  herself  by  the  trade  of  a  dressmaker — an  intelligent  girl  of  Eng- 
lish parentage.  Had  been  three  months  out  of  employ.  By  sickness  had  been 
obliged  to  spend  all  her  savings,  and  now  had  been  so  long  idle  that  she  was  so 
much  indebted  to  her  landlady,  that  her  trunk  and  clothes  were  withheld.  Wo  ad- 
vanced a  small  sum  for  her  relief,  and  she  was  enabled  to  find  a  home  in  Indiana. 
She  '*  can  never  forget  the  kindness  she  experienced  at  your  office,  in  aiding  me 
to  get  out  of  New- York." 

Julia  M  .  a  bright  Irish  girl,  full  of  life,  and  disposed  to  look  at  the  pleasant- 

est  side  of  adversity,  had  worked  two  years  in  New-Y6rk  as  a  mantilla-maker; 
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lived  in  a  Quaker  family  in  New  Jenej  ;  in  these  hard  times  had  to  be  **  Jack-at< 
all-tradea  to  get  along."  Went  to  Pro£  V.  near  Washington.  Says,  *'  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  yoor  trouble  in  my  case ;  I  am  Tory  happy — hav  •  a  pleasant  duty — we 
are  going  to  Sooth  Carolina  with  Prof.  V.    Writes  to  say,  good-by." 

Mm.  M.  a.  B  ,  the  widow  of  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  very  neat  in  her 

appearance,  wished  to  go  with  her  little  boy  to-the  West  She  had  worked  as  a 
tailoress,  and  supported  herself  and  three  children  two  years,  since  left  a  widow.  Had 
00  work  now ;  had  disposed  of  nearly  everything  she  possessed,  and  saw  no  pros- 
pect but  misery  and  suffering  for  herself  and  little  ones.  She  travelled  West  with 
one  of  our  companies,  determined  to  labor  for  the  honest  support  of  her  child  and 
herself,  as  a  mother  only  can  work.  So  well  pleased  were  the  new  friends  whom  she 
found,  that  she  had  the  choice  of  at  least  a  dozen  homes,  with  as  much  work  for 
her  needle  as  she  chose  to  do,  until  she  could  find  apartments  for  herself,  and  a 
home  for  her  children  Said,  with  tearful  eyes ;  Oh,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  expected 
I oia  thankful!" 

S.  F  ,  a  plain,  modest,  lady-like  girl,  had  worked  for  three  years  as  a  dress-maker. 

Hesitatingly  applied  for  information  in  regard  to  a  journey  Westward.  She  had 
been  three  months  out  of  worli,  and  was  now  pawning  every  available  article,  and 
still  getting  more  and  more  in  debt.  If  we  were  disposed  to  aid  one  who  could 
not  help  herself  here,  she  desired  to  go  in  our  company.  She  arrived  in  Indiana, 
Nov.  21,  and  two  months  after,  wrote  to  her  sister  to  come  out  as  soon  as  she  could. 
She  was  earning  $12  per  month.  She  wrote  in  high  spirits.  Her  sister  will  go 
Peb.23. 


in«— Letters  from  Children  in  the  Country. 


Edward  D  was  sent  to  the  office,  from  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-Hou8e, 

about  two  years  ago.    He  was  a  bright-eyed,  neat-looking  boy,  about  sixteen 

years  old.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  his  parents,  liying  in  U  ,  having 

ill-treated  him,  he  came  to  New  York,  thinking  he  would  get  employment 
in  a  printing-office.   He  waa  sent  to  E.  P.  ,  S  ,  Ct.,  by  request  of  Rev. 

D.  HEMDrWAY. 

West  S  ,  Dec.  2l8t,  1857. 

Ma.  Mact — DsAR  Sir:  I  have  just  received  yoor  letter,  and  I  am  to  blame  for 
not  having  answered  before.  I  am  now  going  to  answer  both  your  letters  together 
I  have  enjoyed  very  good  health  this  Summer,  but  was  troubled  with  the  tooth- 
ache. I  am  to  work  now,  helping  to  get  logs  to  the  saw  mill  for  bridge-plank.  It 
has  been  very  warm  and  pleasant  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.    There  has  been  no 
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•now  yot  Tho  otban  that  I  havo  boon  horo,  tho  enow  wm  doop,  and  badlj  driftod 
at  tbts  teaaon  of  tho  yoar. 

Tbcro  seem  to  bo  a  great  many  roTWalt  in  town*  anmnd  horOi  In  tho  town  of 
S      ,  Masfl.,  four  miles  from  here,  there  were  about  tweWo  conTorts  immo^ted 

yesterday,  mostly  all  young  persons.   A  man  at  S  ,  committed  raidde  a  few 

weeks  ago,  and  some  think  that  had  an  effect  on  tho  minds  of  the  young  people 
There  are  prayer  meetings  held  at  tho  school-house  in  this  neighborhood  orery 
Sabbath  evening.  Last  Wednesday  evening  there  was  one  here  at  Mr.  S— *s, 
which  was  largely  attended.  There  is  another  appointed  at  a  neighborhood  for 
this  week.  I  read  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  New  York,  how  many  there 
are  without  employment,  caused  by  the  failure  of  tho  manufiieturers  and  employers 
in  the  city-^f  robbery,  murder,  and  crime  of  all  descri|(tion,  which  is  only  known 
here  by  hearsay.  The  N.  Y.  papers  say  the  burglars  and  garrotters  of  the  city  are 
all  young  men  just  entering  into  manhood,  who  have  l>een  livinir  from  childhood 
among  robbers  and  thieves,  and  are  now  graduating  in  the  Sbite  Prison.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  for  the  community,  and  for  themselves,  it  Uiey  never  had 
been  bom.  I  hope  your  Society  will  save  many  from  such  a  &te,  and  fumiiih  theu 
with  homes,  where  they  will  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women,  that  will  in 
return  save  many  from  the  fate  that  once  hung  over  them.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  go  to  New  York,  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  that  you  take  in  my 
welfare,  and  tell  you  what  a  benefit  it  has  been  to  mo  that  I  met  with  yoa ;  but 
for  tho  present  I  must  be  satbfied  till  then. 

I  remain,  yours,  dee., 

£  D  


raOK  THJ6  LXTTLS  KATCn-OXAL. 

B  i  Oet.  18,  1867. 

DiAR  Fbiknd  I  received  your  letter,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  it. 
I  was  glad  that  you  wrote  to  me  and  sent  me  a  song.  I  go  to  Sunday-School  this 
summer.  Our  Sunday-School  Superintendent  has  bid  a  iarewell  to  the  school,  and 
we  shall  have  to  choose  another  next  spring.  I  have  not  been  to  school  this  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  J—  was  so  busy  that  she  could  not  spare  me.  We  milk  eight  cows 
this  summer.  Mr.  J.  has  a  beautiful  farm,  and  the  house  stands  in  a  nice  place.  Iq 
summer,  when  the  flowers  are  in  their  bloom,  it  makes  it  look  very  handsome ;  the 
house  is  white,  and  that  makes  it  look  better.  I  shall  go  to  school  this  wmter,  if 
/nothing  happens.  I  went  a  visiting,  last  Wednesday,  to  Mr.  Jkssup,  and  had  a 
pleasant  time.  Mr.  Jissup  showed  me  a  good  many  things  that  he  brought  from 
Syria ;  ho  gave  me  a  large  orange,  and  a  bunoh  of  grapes,  and  a  peach,  and  some 
other  things.  He  gave  me  one  of  your  Reports.  I  could  not  help  laughing  when 
I  saw  my  letter  there.  I  heard  Mr.  Jissup  preach  twice,  and  hope  that  I  shall  again. 
Our  School  had  an  exhibition  last  winter,  and  there  were  a  great  many  there. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  me  some  of  your  Reports,  they  are  so  interesting 
to  me.  Mr.  Maot,  if  you  evor  come  to  M.,  Mrs.  J.  wiM  be  happy  to  have  yoaoonc 
and  see  them.   I  should  like  to  have  you  write  to  me  when  you  oan. 

Yours,  respectfully,  M— — .  A^— -s  0  , 
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WKOU  k  HOMXIJUS  OZEL. 

N  M  ,Ct 

Mb.  Maot  : — can*t  say  how  glad  I  waa  to  get  your  kind  letter ;  it  brings  ta 
mind  lo  many  thinga  that  perhapa  I  should  think  of.  I  am  getting  along  very  woU 
here.  There  do  be  some  good  meetings  here,  and  that  is  a  great  blessing  to  heat 
Christ  preached,  and  Him  crucified.  It  makes  me  feel  something  more  than  words 
esn  tell.  I  should  like  to  have  some  good  children  with  me,  as  I  know  how  it  is 
in  New-York.  This  winter  will  soon  come,  and  how  many  there  will  be  without 
homesL  But  the  kind  and  heavenly  Father,  I  hope,  will  think  of  them,  as  well  as 
me,  and  make  friends  for  the  friendless  ones.   Mr.  Maot,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 

from  yon  often.    I  let  Miss  H  see  all  your  nice  letters ;  they  are  very  nice  ladies 

and  I  like  them  very  much.  I  would  not  come  back  to  New- York  if  you  wore  to 
pay  me  for  it.  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  when  it  is  pleasant,  and  when  the 
horses  are  not  tired.  We  go  to  church  in  the  carriage.  It  is  a  very  nice  place,  and 
I  like  it  very  much.   I  have  as  much  fruit  as  I  want  to  eat. 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  S—  C  . 


KZTEACT  FROM  WILLIAM  H  'b  LKTTXR. 

Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1857. 

I  havo  a  good  place  to  stay  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in,  which  I  did  not  have  in  New-Y ork.  For  all  this,  Mr.  Tracy,  Tm  very  thankful 
to  you  and  Mr.  Kkioht,  who  first  picked  me  up  out  of  the  street  I  should  have 
been  in  the  city  yet  had  you  not  took  me  with  you.  I  wish  for  you,  Mr.  Tbacy,  to 
tell  the  boys  what  a  good  place  I  "have,  and  tell  them  to  come  also  out  of  the  wicked 
city  to  the  pure  and  pleasant  country ;  for  everybody  who  wants  to  do  right  and  good, 
can  get  wealth  here,  but  everybody  has  to  work ;  there  is  no  rum  shops  out  here  for 
the  lazy  people  to  go  to  ;  I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Tract,  to  bring  me  out  a  little 
tract,  for  you  can*t  get  many  out  here.  I  am  going  to  stay  at  my  place.  We  are 
near  finished  work  now,  and  I  will  go  to  school  and  learn  to  spell  and  write  better 
...  I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  tell  you  when  you  come  out  here. 

Your  most  thankful  and  obedient  boy,  C  .  W— .  H— , 


Aug.  6,  1857. — Charlet'9  father  ia  dead.  He  is  an  American  boy  of  ten 
years,  and  his  mother  earna  a  livelihood  by  washing.  In  appearance  she  ia 
superior  to  her  class.  She  kept  him  at  school  till  he  had  learned  to  read  and 
write.  Charley  ia  an  innocent-looking,  blue-eyed  boy,  his  hair  long  and 
oorled.  reaching  to  his  shoulders  :  very  intelligent  for  hia  age.  He  waa  sent 
to  the  West  last  August  with  one  of  Mr.  Tract's  companies. 

FxB.  10,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  Macy— Drar  Sia  :  Your  inquiry  in  regard  to  Chas.  B.  0*S  ^  w  just 

before  me.    In  reply,  allow  me  to  say,  frankly  and  candidly,  that  I  consider  liule 
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**  Gbablky**  a  prise  among  the  many  boy*  brooght  to  the  Weet ;  md  if  the  Society 
could  icatter  more  like  him  through  the  familiee  among  ne,  wo  could  not  but  feel 
grtUefiU  to  you.  He  i»  perfectly  happy  m  hie  new  home,  and  poaeesaee  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  mild  and  loTable  diapoaition,  and  a  singular  freedom  from  the  incipient 
vices  of  boys  of  hit  age,  taken  from  the  poverty  of  a  largo  city  like  New- York. 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  but  the  early  care  of  a  pioui  mUktr  could  have  instilled 
into  his  mind  the  moral  and  religioua  principles  he  seems  to  possess. 

Be  assured  we  shall  take  good  care  that  the  seed  sewn  by  other  hands  than  ours 
shall,  through  the  aid  of  Providence,  receive  a  proper  development 

Chaelky  is  constantly  at  day  and  Sabbath  School.  Ho  takes  an  unuaual  interest 
in  singing  his  little  Sabbath-School  songs,  and  together  with  little  Ellbr,  makes 
quite  a  duet  for  us. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  very  much  attached  to  bun,  and  intend 
to  give  him  the  same  care  and  attention  we  bestow  upon  our  own  child  :  and  hope 
God  will  give  us  grace  to  train  them  up  in  his  fear  and  for  his  glory.  We  shall  be 
pleased,  sir,  to  answer  any  inquiries,  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  his  welfiue,  as 
you  may  wish  to  make. 

Hoping  Heaven  may  aid  you  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  and  homeless,  allow  me 
lo  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully  yours, 


A     OHIISTIAM  KFrOBT. 

i.  Macy — DcAS  Sim  :  Mr.  T.  received  your  letter,  and  as  the  boy  is  living  with 
us,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  answer  it.  When  he  took  the  boy  from  you,  and  for 
quite  a  while  subsequently,  he  thought  very  much  of  him.  and  indulged  him  as  his 
own  cbUd.  He  found  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  some  bad  habits,  which  he 
endeavored  to  conquer ;  but  not  succeeding  to  reform  him  at  once,  he  became  du- 
oouraged,  and  began  to  treat  him  with  some  distrust,  which  the  boy  was  as  soon  to 
discover  as  any  one.  Though,  while  he  continued  there,  he  was  always  well  fed, 
and  his  comfort  cared  for,  yet  they  did  not  love  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
returned  no  love,  and  became  discontented,  and  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him- 
He  applied  to  several  places  without  success,  mostly  where  his  condition  would 
have  been  made  worse,  so  far  as  moral  and  religious  education  is  concerned,  rather 
than  bettered.  We  alt  felt  like  crying,  when  he  took  him  into  his  wsgon  with  his 
tittle  bundle,  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  started  to  go,  and  put  him  out  to  a  man 
who  was  wicked.  We  felt  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence  that  sent  him  from 
an  atmosphere  of  moral  pcstilenee  out  into  the  pure  religious  and  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  country,  and  as  wo  believe  that  God  works  by  means,  we  resolved  that  if  he 
returned,  we  would  open  our  doors  and  hearts  to  him.  Father  and  mother  were 
absent  at  the  time.  When  they  returned,  father  hesitated  some  time,  as  he  had 
brooght  up  a  very  large  family,  and  now  he  thought  he  should  bo  exempt  from  the 
performance  of  such  duties.  But  he  finally  consented,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  at  last  we  received  him  among  us.  He  has  been  to  school  throe  termr,  end 
has  get  so  that  he  reads  readily  in  Sander's  First  Reader.*'  and  spells  very  well ; 
he  has  made  commendable  progress. 
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Oor  &milj  consiiU  of  father  and  mother,  and  four  children,  at  h(mei  Oai 
parenU  and  two  of  ns  children  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Chnreh,  acd,  I  trait, 
branches  of  that  Trae  Vin&  Another  has  just  been  hopefully  oonvertad,  and  the 
remaining  one  is  seeking  his  Satiovb.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  wo  feel  our 
responsibilities  properly,  I  dust  his  religious  education  will  be  cared  for.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  with  this  statement,  for  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it  Though  we  have  iiad  much  trial  with  him,  yet  we  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  every  efforC  yet  made.  He  is  lively,  intelligent,  and  his  feelings 
easily  touched,  and  capable  of  returning  the  love  of  his  friends  ;  all  he  needs  is, 
lome  one  to  love  him  first. 

T  trust  that  our  eflbrU  will  bo  be  blest  that  all  that  have  been  interested  in  his 
welfare  shall  yet  be  repaid  by  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  grow  up  a  good  and 
uiefiil  man,  and  share  in  the  salvation  of  our  blessed  Sivioor 

We  shall  be  glad  to  report  progress  whenever  you  wish. 

Youra,  truly, 


WiLLUH  M  .  German  Protestant  boy,  18  years  old.    Has  a  mother,  and 

a  stepfather,  who  is  a  poor  tailor.  Worked  at  carving.  Hia  morals  were  in 
danger  from  an  intercourse  with  wild  associates,  and  he  had  fallen  onoe  into 
priaon.  Had  several  friends  interested  in  him,  as  he  waa  a  fine,  promising 
boy ;  and  he  was  sent  West  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Tbact,  in  June,  1857.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  from  his  new  home  in  the  happy  land  give  a  favorable  account 
of  him. 

S  ,  September  28,  18S7. 

H.  FaisooKN — ^DsAB  Sia :  Yours  of  the  19th  was  received  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  and  I  improve  the  first  leisure  opportunity  of  returning  an  answer. 

As  it  regards  Wxluim ,  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  him  a  noble  boy,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  he  may  not  make  a  man.  who  will  be  an  honor  to  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  country. 

He  has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  has  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  become  acquainted.  I  find  him  easy  and  williuj  to  learn,  and  obe- 
dient to  whatever  instructions  I  may  give  him  in  regard  to  business  on  the  farm. 
He  seems  to  be  possessed  of  excellent  moral  principles,  and  has,  without  doubt,  been 
trained  up  to  habits  of  industry,  and  has  received  excellent  moral  culture  from  his 
parents. 

I  know  it  must  be  gratifying  to  his  parents  and  friends  to  hear  from  him  often  ; 
and  any  information  that  1  can  impart  ahall  be  cheerfully  given.  I  know  that  if  I 
had  a  child  (I  have  two  little  girls,  the  oldest  a  little  one,  two  yeara  old,  and 
'ho  youngest  less  than  one  year),  living  away  from  home,  it  would  be  a  souroe 
of  the  greatest  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  they  were  living  with  those  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  who  would  impart  correct  instructions, 
and  train  them  up  to  industrious  and  moral  habits.  And  knowing  how  T  should 
feel  in  regard  to  children  of  my  own.  it  should  be  my  aim  to  impart  like  instructions 
to  William.  William  is  very  kind  to  our  children,  and  is  ready  and  willing  to 
psrfcmi  all  little  ofBees  about  the  house,  so  that  Mrs.  B.  is  very  much  attached  to 
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him ;  he  hat  toae  far  assUted  in  the  performance  of  all  of  the  different  lunds  of 
work  which  we  have  had  to  do  daring  the  time  that  ho  haa  been  here,  and  I  think 
he  may  become  a  very  good  farmer  by  the  time  that  he  i«  twenty-ono  years  of  age. 
He  seems  much  inclined  to  read,  and  I  am  taking  the  Rwral  New  Yorker,  which  is 
an  excellent  agricultural  and  family  paper ;  also,  a  good  semi-weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Detroit.  WiLum  tenders  his  best  respects  to  you,  and  his  parents  and 
friends.   We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  often. 

Respectfully,  D  B— . 


The  mother  of  this  little  girl  was  burned  to  death  suddenly,  ana  the  eldest 
sister  has  become  a  vile  character. 

FsBauABY  15,  1858. 

Ma.  Macy — Deab  Sie  :  I  feel  as  if  I  want  to  write  to  you.  It  is  now  Sabbath 
morning  ;  I  feel  bad  to  hear  that  my  mother  is  dead.  I  want  you  to  take  care  of 
my  little  brother  and  sister.  I  feel  bad  to  think  that  Julia  is  not  a  good  girl.  She 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  good  place,  and  made  stay  there ;  all  the  time  I  have  been  out 
here  I' have  laved  calicoes  enough  to  make  me  a  beautiful  bed-quilt,  and  if  Juua  was 
a  good  girl,  she  might  be  doing  the  same.  I  want  you  to  tell  father  that  I  am  well, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  the  little  boy  and  girl  that  I  have  not  forgotten  them.  I  often 
think  of  the  time  when  the  little  girl  wanted  me  to  sing  There  is  a  happy  land," 
and  I  sung  with  her.  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me — I  am  the  same  as  an  orphan. 
Yoa  said  you  would  like  to  have  me  write  to  you,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  the 
privilege.  I  received  the  loving  letters,  and  the  pretty  cards  and  verses  that  you 
sent  to  me.   I  have  the  cards,  but  not  the  verses — they  are  torn  up. 

I  have  got  a  good  home  now,  and  I  wish  Julia  had  another.  They  are  as  good 
to  me  as  any  mother  and  father  could  be ;  they  have  but  one  child,  and  she  will  be  s 
yesr  old  the  10th  of  March,  1858.    I  would  not  live  in  the  city  for  anything. 

Please  excuse  all  mistakes.    So  good-by. 

Yours,  H.  L  . 


R  ,  October  21,  1857. 

Ma.  Macy — ^Dcak  Sib  :  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  neglect  we  have  manifested 
in  regard  to  your  letter  of  August  13.  You  wish  to  know  how  F.  gets  along.  He 
is  well  He  is  a  very  healthy  boy,  and  has  not  been  sick  a  day  since  he  came  here. 
He  is  a  good  boy,  and  we  love  him  as  our  own  ;  and  give  him  privileges  as  if  he 
was  our  own  child,  for  we  love  him  as  luch.  He  ii  perfectly  contented,  and  seldom 
speaks  of  any  other  home,  except  we  firit  mention  it  He  never  wants  to  go  to 
New  York  again  to  stay.  He  has  the  name  of  a  good  boy  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  kind  and  obliging  manners  make  him  many  friends.  You  wish  to 
know  what  progress  he  is  making  in  his  studies,  so  I  will  tell  you.  When  ho  came 
hare,  which  is  about  ten  months  ago,  he  only  knew  his  letters.  He  now  reads  in 
the  Second  Resder  very  well.  He  commenced  writing  last  summer,  and  improves 
quite  fast  in  all  the  atudies  he  has  undertaken.  I  think  he  promises  fair  to  l»e  a 
good  scholar. 
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He  !■  a  favorite  with  bin  teachers,  and  has  never  been  punished  for  misbehaTlor 
it  lehool.  Our  winter  school  will  soon  begin,  and  he  will  attend.  1  think  he  will 
write  good  enough  to  write  himself  next.  We  take  him  to  church  with  us,  and  ho 
is  ilways  delighted  to  go. 

Please  to  tell  his  sister  how  he  is  getting  along.  He  says  to  her  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  fanner ;  that  he  has  laid  up  a  good  supply  of  apples  and  com,  and  jf 
•he  will  come  out  here,  he  will  give  her  all  she  can  eat 

Mas.  A.  E.  G  


FROM     A     OIEL     P  O  U  WD  HOMSLKSS. 

M         H  ,  May  4,  1867. 

DiiA  Fmxnd  :  I  received  your  letter  Thursday,  80th,  but  I  did  not  expect  an  answer 
10  soon.  After  I  read  your  letter,  I  thought  that  you  thought  I  did  not  express  my 
feelings  enough  about  the  country  and  my  good  friends.  Bat  I  feel  that  God,  with 
his  kind  and  merciful  spirit,  has  led  me  into  the  country.  And  to  pay  him  for  what 
he  has  done  for  me,  I  must  love  him  and  do  his  will.  I  feel  that  all  I  could  sacri- 
fice for  his  sake  is  not  enough.  I  feel  that  I  can  love  Christ,  and  love  to  do  hia 
will,  and  live  to  do  good  for  others  than  myself  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  help  you 
in  your  good  work ;  and  if  I  can,  I  will.  I  would  give  my  good  home,  which  has 
been  given  me  in  sickness,  to  some  poor  girl  in  the  city,  to  bring  her  to  Jesus,  that 
my  dear  friends  have  taught  to  me  since  I  have  lived  here.  I  think  the  scenery  ot 
the  country  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  upon :  every  tree  and  everything  seems  new 
to  me.  I  think  when  I  am  walking  out,  to  see  the  little  bird  building  her  nest,  what 
Jesus  said :  "  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  nowhere  to 
lay  his  head  ;**  and  I  think,  when  I  look  at  the  brooks,  of  the  words  in  my  Sabbath- 
school  lessofts,  that  **  the  brooks  and  the  rivers  praise  God.*' 

Saturday,  May  9, 1  went  to  see  a  girl  who  came  from  your  Society.  Her  name 
is  CATBxaiifE  R  She  said  she  liked  the  country  very  much,  and  the  friends 
she  lives  whh.  But  they  ssy  they  cannot  keep  her  from  telling  an  untruth ;  when 
I  was  there  she  spoke  one ;  and  I  could  not  keep  from  telling  her  she  was  doing 
wrong.  I  said  to  her  that  I  did  tell  untruths  before  I  came  into  the  country,  and  1 
said  it  was  wrong ;  and  I  did  not  do  it  now,  for  I  thought  a  good  name  was  better 
than  an  untruthful  one.  She  cried,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  felt  sorry,  and  she  said 
she  did ;  and  I  said  you  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  her  about  her  feeling  sorry. 
Her  friends  try  all  they  can.  but  they  think  it  is  all  of  no  use,  they  cannot  make 
her  stop  it. 

I  think  the  story  of  little  Johmnt  is  very  interesting,  and  I  hope  all  the  boys  and 
girls  will  love  their  Bible,  and  to  have  a  good  name.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  letters,  and  will  receive  them  with  much  joy.  I  also  thank  you  for  the 
hymn  you  sent  me,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  a  company  of  boys  and  girl»  singing 
it  going  to  the  West  This  spring  has  been  cool,  and  has  kept  everything  from 
budding ;  but  these  last  few  days  it  has  been  warmer,  so  that  the  trees  are  most  of 
them  filled  with  blossoms.  I  should  like  to  hear  something  about  my  brother,  but 
I  suppose  I  cannot,  as  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

I  do  not  live  with  Mrs.  K—  now ;  I  live  two  miles  from  her  and  the  church ; 
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but  I  would  go  six  milos  to  chuieh,  nthor  than  itay  at  home  cue  Sabbath.  Tb« 
ladies  I  live  with  give  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  read  mj  BibU  and  other  books 
I  have  read  your  Fourth  Report,  and  there  are  some  very  good  letters  in  it.  I  can- 
not write  any  more.   You  must  judge  from  this  how  I  feeL 

S.  A.  G. 


Mart  M.,  5  years  old.  American  Catholic.  Father  dead.  Mother  lives  in 
W  or  B  ;  was  6  months  at  F  .  Sent  to  the  West,  May  21,  1857. 

B  C  ,  February  7,  1868. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Macy  for  finding  me  a  happy  home  in  Mr.  S— *s  family.  Tell 
toy  mother  I  have  learned  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  steal  and  swear  since  I  came  to 
Michigan.  That  when  I  am  older  I  will  write  her  a  letter.  Tell  Mr.  Tkaot  that  ] 
am  in  the  Second  Reader,  that  I  have  Sunday  clothes,  and  go  to  church  with  Mrs 
S— Hoping  you  will  write  to  me  and  tell  me  something  of  my  mother, 

I  am  gratefully  yours, 

Mart  M  


A    POOR  BOT. 

W  

Ma.  Tkaot — DxAa  Sib  .  1  am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you, 
and  to  tell  you  of  my  improvements  in  &rmingr  and  other  studies.  You  said  in 
your  last  letter  that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me  often.  It  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  write  to  you,  and  to  hear  from  you.  This  is  the  second  letter  I  have  written 
to  you,  since  I  had  one  from  you.  I  know  that  you  are  very  busy  these  hard  times 
in  sending  children  to  comfortable  homes  from  the  city*s  sinful  streets.  When  I 
see  how  much  good  you  are  doing,  it  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  that  I  cannot  do 
something  towards  the  great  work  you  are  engaged  in.  The  timea  are  very  hard 
here.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  I  can  work  this  winter.  I  have  saved  a 
flittle  this  summer,  but  I  thhik  t  shall  have  to  pay  my  board  this  winter ;  but  I  thank 
God  for  having  enough  to  pay  with,  while  others  that  are  more  deserving  than  I 
have  not  any  place  to  lay  their  heads  ;  and  it  is  to  you  that  \  owe  many  thanks  for 
getting  me  here.  I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  give  something  to  help  to  bring 
children  from  the  city,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  I  have  something  saved.  My 
brother  is  getting  along  well.  He  is  in  a  good  place,  and  going  to  school.  May 
the  Lord  proeper  you  in  your  work.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  while  I  remain 
yoor  true  friend,  Gborgs  H.  B  


S  .  Illinois. 

Dear  Fbibros  or  trb  Cbxldrxn's  Aid  Socirrv :  I  would  have  answered 
your  letter  before,  but  I  have  not  had  time. 

But  now  I  am  living  in  Mr.  K— *s  family  ones  more  fbr  it  eeems  like  home  to 
get  there,  and  I  expect  to  go  to  school  this  winter.  I  hear  by  the  paper  that  a  great 
many  are  thrown  ont  of  employment  in  New-Yorit,  and  that  some  are  coming  out 
West. 
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I  think  those  who  come  out  here  will  do  well  if  they  try,  and  they  will  have 
good  WAgee,  and  good  familiee  to  live  in.  S— —  ie  a  Tefy  flourishing  Tillsfe  ; 
there  are  three  churches,  and  there  is  one  going  up.  There  are  an  academy,  print- 
ing office,  and  twelve  stores  of  various  kmds,  an  iron  fonndcry,  a  flouring  mill,  and 
a  steam  sawing  milL  The  cars  go  by  there  in  long  trains,  about  forty  and  sixty  in 
number.  There  are  only  two  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  there  has  been  a 
temperance  meeting  here  to  stop  it — we  have  got  one  man  to  quit  it  I  have  signed 
the  pledge  never  to  break  it,  unless  the  doctor  gives  me  leave.  I  have  joined  the 
church,  and  go  to  the  Sabbath-School  and  the  prayer  meeting  once  a  week. 
I  thank  you  for  your  advice,  and  your  kindness  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letters  and  card. 

I  feel  very  thankful  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Society,  and  i  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  and  encourage  you,  and  I  feel  in  my  heart,  that  God  by  his  mercy  has  made 
roe  what  I  am — that  he  has  preserved  me  from  ruin,  and  given  me  this  good  home, 
and  these  kind  friends.  S       A.  J  . 


About  the  middle  of  last  November,  a  boy  of  very  wretched  appearance, 
hie  clothes  ragged  and  dirty,  and  hie  face  bearing  the  traces  of  suffering  and 
hardship,  appeared  at  the  ofllce,  with  a  note  from  a  ministeri  recommending 
him  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Society.  His  address  was  good,  and  in  spite  of 
his  unpromising  exterior,  made  a  favorable  impression.  His  features,  thoagh 
homely,  were  intellectual ;  and  we  found,  after  a  short  experience,  that  ho 
was  a  saperior,  worthy  boy,  and  entitled  not  only  to  our  sympathy,  but  to  our 
confidence. 

Thomas  is  about  15  years  old.  He  is  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  and  his 
father  is  a  painter,  living  in  Glasgow.  He  had  a  good  education,  and  had 
been  at  school  up  to  the  eve  of  his  leaving  Scotland.  About  twelve  months 
previously,  he  first  thought  of  ooming  to  America.  Was  sanguine  that  ho 
would  get  a  situation  as  clerk ;  but  had  neglected  to  bring  referenoes,  whioh 
he  could  have  easily  procured.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  here,  he  had 
only  a  precarious  subsistence.  Worked  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  day, 
sometimes  half  a  day,  about  the  docks.  Was  soon  very  destitute,  and  had  no 
means  of  sustaining  himself.  He  made  application  at  several  station-houses 
the  night  preceding,  before  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  to  sleep  in.  He 
was  sent  to  a  mission-office,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  notioe  of  him, 
and  commiserated  his  almost  hopeless  oondition;  from  thenoe  he  came  to 
the  office.  We  sent  him  to  the  West  with  the  next  company  that  left  under 
our  auspices,  and  Mr.  Tract  found  a  good  home  for  him,  and  a  place  in  a 
printing-office,  where  his  wants  and  tastes  appear  equally  satisfied.  The 
following  is  one  of  his  letters  to  us : 

H  S  Omoi,  Mich.  2d  Jaa.  1868. 

J.  Mact,  Esq. — Dkab  Sia :  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  a  line  or  two  to 
you.  and  thank  you  and  Mr.  Tract  for  getting  mo  into  so  nice  a  country,  and 
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■inoiig  a  ebdo  of  tneh  good  people  u  there  we  here.  Indeed,  when  I  do  thank 
▼oo,  I  cannot  find  words  enough  to  exprees  that  kindnoM ;  hot  while  I  thank,  1 
Mope  that  yon  will  alio  excaee  me  tar  my  leeming  indifierence  in  not  having  written 
1  ooner,  for  I  have  been  eo  preseed  in  bocinefle  for  thie  last  month  (working  all  day, 
tnd  sometimes  night),  that  I  could  not  write  sooner.  I  received  the  letter  from  my 
father,  by  year  kindness ;  it  contained  a  nomber  of  kind  epistles  from  brother, 
sister,  and  my  iaddk, 

Yoo,  perhaps,  will  be  glad  when  I  tell  yon,  that  I  am  aa  comfortable  as  if  I 
were  living  in  a  golden  palace,  or  some  splendidly*fomished  gentleman's  mansion. 
In  (act,  I  do  not  want  for  one  single  thing,  not  even  the  most  trifling.  My  **  bosses'* 
have  settled  upon  me,  to  give  $100  for  two  years,  and  good  bo»rd,  making  about 
$4  a  month,  and  this  is  far  more  than  I  ever  expected  to  get,  and  learn  a  trade,  sci 
there  is  no  wonder  that  I  rest  contented.  The  firm  (R — —  dt  Ca),  are  very  kind. 
They  told  me  that  I  might  have  any  sum  of  money  any  time  I  wanted ;  and  since  I 
have  been  here,  they  have  rewarded  me  with  several  little  needfuls,  which  show 
lhat  they  take  an  interest  in  me — ^which  thing  is  very  pleasing,  and  encourages  mt 
o  continue  in  the  way  I  ^can  prosper,  and  make  a  man  of  myself. 

9iDce  I  came  here,  I  have  joined  a  fire  company,  and  also  have  become  a  member 
df  a  brass  band,  playing  the  **  bass**  drum.  I  have  seen  several  of  the  girls  that 
came  along,  and  most  of  them  affirm  that  they  like  and  enjoy  their  places.  I  went 
up  to  J— two  Sundays  ago,  and  saw  two  or  three  girls  who  have  made  their 
residence  there;  not  one  complained  of  the  place.  I  have  also  seen  the  two 
smallest  boys  who  came  along  ;  they  like  the  place  very  much,  so  that  I  think  out 
party  have  been  well  and  comfortably  situated.  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Taicv's  fore- 
thought  and  experience,  in  placing  our  party  in  this  famous  portion  of  this 
honorable  State  of  Michigan. 

I  heard  from  Mr.  R  ,  that  Mr.  Tbact  and  a  large  party  of  children  had  pasted 

this  place  last  week,  and  expected,  from  Mr.  T.*s  promise  to  me,  when  he  took  leave 
of  me,  that  he  would  have  called  and  seen  me.  I  will  take  it  exceedingly  kind  oi 
yon,  if  you  let  him  know  of  this,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  come  up  to  the  office  at 

H  ,  and  so  my  claims  on  him  will  be  cancelled.    I  would  also  like  to  see  Mr. 

Frizdoih,  and  show  him  what  I  can  do  at  printing ;  so  that,  if  he  come  to  the  West, 
ind  make  a  settled  home,  that  he  can  take  me  along  with  him.  and  enter  into 
partnership.  He  will  be  the  farmer,  and  I  will  be  the  printer.  But  now  to  close. 
I  think  I  have  detained  quite  enough  of  your  precious  time  on  my  trifles ;  but 
before  I  close,  I  hope  that  you  will  respond  to  this,  and  as  many  others  as  I  may 
write  from  time  to  time.   And  I  am, 

four  obedient  servant, 

T.  D.  L  . 


TO  TBI 

OHILDREN'S   ^ir>  SOCIETY. 


FOB  THB  FISCAL  TEAS,  ENDING  JANUABT  81,1898. 


WinUm  Kndicott,  Jr.,  Boston,  per  box 

819  P.  O.  50  00 

Mn.  P.  W.  Garter,  Watorbury,  Conn.,  5  00 

W.  H.  TowDMDd,  for  ItalUn  School,  5  00 
D.  a  Milla,  Treaa.  of  S.  S.  AaMdation  of. 

01oTersviIlo,N.Y.,  8  00 
P.  ScheelUn,  Ualnes  &  Oo^  per  A.  F. 

Storling.  60  00 

A.  McKinney,  Medford,  Iowa,  8  00 

8.  B.  &  H.  T.,  8  00 

A  Ladjr,  tliroagh  Bot.  W.  Short,  6  00 

C_  10  00 

Mn.  Warring,  6  00 
X.F.jBrooklyB,I*In                     100  00 

MiaaW.,  200 
From  one  who  would  gladlj  have  made 

It  handzeda,  8  00 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  per  Mra.  Dr.  Wood- 

brldse  T6  85 

Doct  N.  Hewitt,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  6  00 

MiaaBrooka,  20  00 

Mra.  John  Wilmarth,  6  00 

H.  P.  Whitney,  6  00 

2.  J.  Murray,  1  00 

From  one  who  cannot  reach  the  needy,  6  00 

litUe  Morris,  1  00 

8.  Phcanlx,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  2  00 
Mra.  Bobt  £.  Uringston,  for&mlly,  4lBt 

atieet,  6  00 
Mra.  Bobt  £.  Livingston,  for  general  use,  15  00 

Collee.  in  Presb.  Ch.,  Battle  Creek,  Mioh., 

per  C.C.  Tracy,  1010 

Donation  of  L.  Blair,  per  C.  C.  Traer,  10  00 
Epiphany  offeratory  of  Ch.  of  Holy  Com- 
munion,                                   100  00 

Andrew  A.  Bremner,  10  00 

Mr.  Blaaell,  for  Elizabeth,  2  00 
From  a  etenryman*a  little  danghter,  for 

the  little  English  girl,  10 
From  the  children,  j>er  Bev.  W.  F. 

Loomis,  Shelbame  Falls,  2  00 
Lorins  Brewster,  Bethel,  SnlliTan  Co., 

N.r-  1 00 

BOX28MP.O.,  26  00 

Cash,  per  E.  J.  Oerry,  8  00 


Prf>ct?ed  A  ttf  a  Fair  in  Clio  ton,  N.T«  per 

Corn  ella  N.  B  rUtol,  100  00 

From  Sab,  iiichool  par  ditto,  60 
AmouDt  <.'dlle{?t«d  at  Sah^  tkibu  meeting; 

Oiwefpy,  per  €L  Q,  TninV  IT  68 

Contributif^o  df  il^w  JHisdib  Fnlton, 

per  ditto,  600 
n .  T>'l  cfl,  Jr.  fop  9.  Sch wl,  ITfc  41.,  12  60 
Mr»,  K]l£abcth  Buckingham, 'Olintcn,  Ct,  1  00 
K,  P.  S.  for  ti^preu  ii^hargM,  86 
Oe*™  C.  BtUBftt,  8  00 

H  B.  M.  Cornel],  10  00 

From  Olisicnbury  Sak  Soluper  C.  H. 

Tnkctt,  ^  646 

Two  or  three  FrSpudi,  per  A.  B. 

Thontft^tm,  pi-r     C.  T,  10  00 

A  JFri^ud,  tier  h\  W.  Boson,  1  00 

Mrs.  Oeo.  Ireland,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 
Mrs.  Charles  Davis,  FUhkill  LandV,  Sab.  15  00 
**  DonaUon,  per  J.  P.  B-  6  00 

Children  of  Lakeside,  per  A.  £.  Wilcox,  6  60 
Oea  Bird,  for  Fourth  Ward  School,  85  00 
Hadson  Biver,  25  00 

From  the  children  in  Kensington,  Conn., 

perF.  A.  Bobbltss,  6  00 

M..  8  00 

Mi^.  n.Lnii.L]i  [rf.:l.ihr],  10  00 

B.  I'.  .-.-.ivi-T,  iur  Fxiqrth  Watd  School,  6  00 
G-..  Vs".  .1,-iv.Lt.  p^r  n.  g»%  ■  '*  10  00 
M     i  .     V .  AVcat  WilMMi  Vt,  1  00 

J<  .  S^i  M.      e,  Jr,.  8  00 

C I J  IS?  .  ,  N  iiugatQ  ct,  per  ^J.  Bpenoer,  12  00 
FT->in  >i  iVih  TLil,  0  00 

W.  L  M.  Kla&fMT,  EaJnbow,  Cwin.,  2  00 

M^^^         tin>^  Om^  0  oo 

Ca.-K  10  00 

J.  B.  WfB^l'^w,  ppf  Thi.s.     WUlUras,  of 

Kosron^  Mj»ji?.,  !^Jr^ill|^^l  L\  C,  Tracy,  6  00 
Ja  rrj     L.--^;ii  n  •  1 ,  W    J 1 1  n^^i  u  fi  iCArkeL^ 

per  C.  C.  Tracy,  8  80 
BeT.  Wm.  Belden,  Jr.,  10  00 

Collection  on  "New  World,"  »*    2T  88 

Mr.  Oibbs  at  Syracuse,  1  00 

BeT.  John  Scott,  London,  C.  W.,  8  00 
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FrlAQiii'  DoD^Uon  far  tihA  Quniiienlej 

Street  B-m' M^?^^tll|fc.  160  00 

Sub.       W'^eit  'IM  9t3M'ilm>«rF- 

a,  CtArk,  FoAiof,  -  90  00 

A  Pi1«Bd,        ^  90  00 

Um     FoTtflf,  i4tfBi'<IlM«  6  00 

J.  A.  Lowery,  9  00 

I*witnLwlfle(,     JL  600 

B.  Obgr.u,4j,  9  00 


foiu  CUii^L>^  Iq  S(]  foiy,  ffhiiiifc  In  Dor- 
i!hett«r.  MA^«.,  r^^jr  Biv«  £  SC.  Mmim, 
for  the  EQp^libgid  1100 
FrSenri^  <'^f  thu  Pihk  OttlBlA^  IT^  per 

M IM  C,  N.  BM^  9  00 

A  Friend,  16  00 

Mti7  B«T  da  CDUiTid,  100  00 

AFrlond,  6  00 

l*j-&f,  Saoffcr,  per  K,  L.  GodJtla,  6  00 

J.  e.  Ballcy*  for  im«  Compfc^iL  Cone.  8. 

8cli^}oUR.U  8  00 

Mrs.  j.  Loffof    per  J.  L.  Mjuod,  10  00 

liicbJini  Cow  1^4  HaU,  or  tbfli  djing  boy*! 

f>1ftiFll]g,  BoftHllL,  MilAS^  10  ^ 

Mir».  Amoi  Taifiiiud,  K«w  Etven,  Conn*  B  00 

f«Kti»«        *  "  IflO 

X.  tllMNt  lioEv*!!,  100 

B««rr     Bpuldlu,  p«r  7,  Bewltt,    iO  00 

lldiif4iHftl«t)t£^  9600 

If^SlrdHlL  ^  KM 

Ot««ill  HAddliu  £00 

A.  S  cbf  ff^lLn,  Snb^  p«r  a  a  Traej,  m  m 

IL  A.  nurr        -                   «  mm 

U  F.  WhPctler,  Don.,  #  M 

X  C.  Htr^         ^  AM 

J.  S.  Urdriitt,     *^                  "  14 « 

A  (citl  ou      lit  Wkvt            **  1  00 

A  mltd  in  the  em,  60 

CMh  60 
"  "800 

»*  100 

*»         "     InMiclL,         »*  100 

bj  Lieut  Gov.  Church,  6  00 

eare,lnMich^  100 

at  Bnrdlek  UouM,  94 

GoL  In  IL  E.  Ch.,  Albion,  ICioh^  **  4  48 

A  mite  by  a  girl,        u           u  28 

»*        widow,  100 

0.  StiUman,  Colobrook,  Conn^  94 

U  H.  Plsnolet,  10  00 

Emma  Beekman,  60 

JuUa  60 

LiTingaton  96 

Poorlittle  Carrie,  96 
Mm.  A.  a  Brlndsmad^  BeIolt,WlB^  for 

Italian  School,  1  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Fletcher,  Leominttor,  Maea,  6  00 
M.  8.  Beach,  per  C.  C.  Tracy,             100  00 

William  Boyd,  10  00 

Fellowt,  Hoffman  &  Co.,  6  00 

Mra  n.  Crane,  Slnx  Sin&  9  00 

Amos  Townsend,  New  HaTen,  6  00 

"  fur  Italian  School,  6  00 
Oung.  Church,  Delevan,  Wis.,  per  Bct. 

.1.  Golli^  10  00 
Oolleet.  on  board  **Hendriok  Hadaon,^ 

brCC.  Tracy,  80  84 

Cadi  in  Can,  per  C.  a  Tn^y,  1 00 


Cuh  In  Gtt«,     a  QaaadUAi  per  a  CL 


900 


TrafT*  600 
Lady  In  BIPIM      ll>  ,     «  » 

CoU  action  Ik  IdFM^  Mt  Ck^  1^ 

C'v-  'MH  in  Mr  TajlOA  iSfe^.taa** 

■      f i.'.  L.  IkaceL  9000 

Mh-.^  wdigkuto,  TiirtlAany  fir  H  fi 

Brace,  —  600 

fir&ciL  V-  100 

Irfidj<  Batt]eb<M^l«».4  lkmi^  100 
OoLleetlon  la  f  m iC     '  ftpBPiW. IW 

a  L.  Bru:«,  89  7T 

iGiHft  epilog, jper  C.  L  Braae,  6  00 

Oollection  In  fiev.  Mr.  Tbiufioti  ■  CIl, 
Fall  Blt«r,  per  U  Brace. 

~  r  Or  L.  Braofi, 


1416 
100 
600 

4111 
100 
100 
10  00 


  ^  a. 

ewport, 
a.J.Hewlaiid,  ^ 

Bflv.  If r  McOUl,  Ibr  8«oond  Cong^  Ql, 

Waterburr,  p«r  C.  Lw  Brace, 
W.  H,  Bcovfil,  ** 
— ^ — —  BockTfll^  Connectlcat, 
Km  L     Hufta«e,  Colchester,  Cooa,^ 
Ladles  or  Brattleb^',  fat  frvlght,  p«t4k 

K  WlUiston,  8  00 

Omi«     Carrie  I^,  HattLe  B.,  fiattl*  0, 

at  the  BplngUr  Ln^Utnle,  98  00 

Henry  Dobou,  per  C  C»  Ttsaj,  1  00 

Oollaat  on  "L  fiewuin,''  per  da  Tn^,  98  88 
CUIftO^  -        *  100 

r^MlZsgleiwood,  89  00 

Oelle«t]Dn  by  &  I*  Brace,  at  Burlfti^tOQ,  89  00 
Found  In  ibe  box,  96 

Bo&atiui]  of  a  Sodet^  eompoeed  of  Aiw 

BnbAfirit^tloQ  fmin  Mna  8.  Long;  of 
Femi  Tao,  If.  Y.,  for  40th  at  Indo^rlil 
School 

Donation  of  Un.  B«iktaas*i  diUdn^ 
Sab. 

and  T{.  A.  pv^S,^^£ml9k 


900 


too 


vrw.  smdH.  A.  W*,W(r  l 
.  C.  Pbehi^  Ann,  inbkf 


160 
600 
800 
900 
600 


F.  V 

K» 

( YorkTilla)  Jji 

FTtiTj)  a  FrfM  la  3wM>klytt,  pef  O.  a 

Trnjiy. 

Dr.  P4iirkm«n'B  Church,  SUUn  L^bnrl,  at 

Quarantin^  per  C.  L.  Brac^  118  90 

Homer  Merrlam,  for  Five  Points*  Record, 

and  sending  children  to  the  West 
Oea  A.  Edward,  C.  U  8. 1.  W.  Beynolda, 

Franklin,  N.  Y., 
Part  of  coUoetion  In  I>f.  P:jTkfT3iiae 

Ch ,  [ii'T  M.  B.  Brvnnt, 
Frii'ij  1^  Fricfi4  In  Wor4:v*t*r  Co.,  M«eB» 
S^.'v,  I>r.  IL-jwkx  Ijr  Mf.  CoFqua  ana 

liftll:trj  Schiiol, 
Mr.  h'."^y\  pan  of  otiUucUou  in  Dr.  raTfc. 

"K  .  Ann.  Sut>,  9500 
Collecuan  in  Dr.  Parkman*i  Cbareb^p«r 

C.  I*  Brace,  ^  _  _  96  00 
Part  of  uiilectlaa  in  Dr. 

I4.  TucXflrfnun,  96  00 

L  ir  H  ^a^ln  p^r  C.  0.  Tracy*  6000 

Dr.  Duncilnfi.  pef  1{*t.  Df.  PirkmBn,  8  00 

Ceatnl  lo&nt  Clw  Fall  Hm,  Mam^  UOO 


900 


900 
100 


1000 
1000 


9600 
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Wmm'MBidkMj, 
The  im«mploT«d  kborin 
TwoUttle(irU|perMr.:  . 
Gadi  ftom  B.      per  0.  a  Timoy, 

"  Unknown,  ** 
In  aid  of  the  Bewing-Girb, 
AL,  for  SeametreaBee,  ,       ^  ^ 
F.  D.      per  J.  I*  Miaoo,  for  Beame- 


Per  ETening  Poat, 


1500 
100 
SOO 
9000 
80  00 
100 
500 

500 


MercT,  Ponshkeepaie,  10  00 

For  Uie  anemployed  gtrbi  10  00 

Collection  In  Bot.  If  r.  BaUor*a  Choroh, 

Michigan  aty.  Mich^  per  a  a  Tnej,  10  00 
Miaa  Golden  and  Miaa  Wllkea  (onem- 


being  part  collection 

in  Dr.  Parkman'a  Ohnrch,  10  00 

T.  M nnemployed  glrla,  10  00 
li'raaponae  to  the  appeal,                 100  00 

M.P.K,  800 

For  G.  A  Soeietj,  Bntiand,  Yt,  8  00 

EUlutt  and  fiolden,  (for  the  giria),  10  00 

AoMie  Townsend,  10  00 

Wleting,  Middletown,  P.  A.,  5  00 

ILr-.M.,  500 

0.  Yattz,(01rla),  5u0 

N.Y.hI    "                        _  10  00 

For  the  fond  for  lending  Women  Weat,  5  00 

Mn.01baon,        -           u  500 

W.  O.                *           *•  5  00 

Stamford,  10  00 

L  P.  Bmith,  Warwick,  5  00 

L  1^  Golby,  M.  D.,  850 

IL,  500 
Towarda  oompletingthe  amount  reoaired 
to  aend  Women  Weat,  per  Mr*.  J.  De- 

laOotd,  10  00 

S.K.  J^fortheglrla,  1000 

W.Watt,  500 

800 

Mn.  lUtthew  Glarkaon,  Bub^  10  00 

F.  O.  Ford,  per  a  a  Traqy,  1 00 

Caah,                  H      '  100 

Mn.  ELGran^BlngBlng.  100 

W.  D.  1  00 

Ifn.  LeffBrta,  per  J.  L.  ICaaon,  10  00 

Knickerbocker,  »  8  00 
Mr.  Delmater,  Brooklyn,  per  T.  B.  B. 

(for  the  poor  gtrla),  8  00 

Mis.  Holbrook,  8  00 
For  nnemployed  Girla  from  Batland, 

Yt,  800 

ARWoolaey,  5000 

J.  A  D.,per  J  L.  Maaon,  500 

Abraham  S.  Peet,  1  00 

Ouh,  for  the  Girla,  10  00 

Glerk,  800 

Friend  to  the  eaoae  (for  GiiiaX  5  00 

Alfred  B.  Beach,  60  00 

A  Friend  to  the  oaoae,  50  00 

F.T.H-  100 

Mra  J.  J.  After  (for  Girla),  60  00 

ALadr,  500 

Fond  for  nnemployed  Giriai  8  00 

•*  800 

John  McMallen,  for  nnemployed  Girla,  1 00 

Pftrker  A  Brown,  per  G.  CL  ^mcy,  5  00 

Unemployed  Girla,  5  00 

A  Friend,  10  00 
Pint  Gong.  B.  Bch.  Waterbnry,  Gonn., 

per  E.  L.  Benaon,  81  68 

BeeelTedby  U.B.Mai],  100 

W.T.HerHck,Gandia,H.H^  100 

ALady,fortbe01rIa,  1000 

B.Oarter*Biothni,p«raaTnMy,  10  00 

Vk«nMil.O,  4flO 


G.  Bay, for  the  Girla  J800 

«*  100 

HlaaB.J.W^  1000 

Oteh,  1000 

A  Lady,  for  the  Giria,  800 

TotheNewPnnd,  500 

MrabGadL  100 
From  aPoor  Hardworking  Man,  par  B. 

J.  M.  Merriman,  Bonthport,  800 

B.B.J^  for  the  Girla,  1000 

GMh,          •»  SOO 

B.B.M*Hoam^  500 

Gharlea  B.  Norton,  Newport,  10  00 

A  Lady,  5  00 

Un,  Hnnt.*per  Mr.  Bt  John,  5  00 
Bobert  B.  fitnrgea,  of  Oaaton,  per  F.  G. 

Bhaw.  15000 
From  B.  0.,  through  the  Chmmu/vkU 

Ad94rtUsr,  60  00 
Mra.  J.  P.  Irwin,  Gharlott^  Ya.,  per  J.  L. 

Maaon,  ir~ 

M.A,B.H.,  500 

M.A.E.U.,  8500 

HeniT  Tonng,  50  00 

Geo.  kerriam,  Springfield,  Maaa.  60  00 

One  that  had  Intended  toBuy  Giothlag  1 00 

From  her  Little  Danghter,  0 15 

B.  Bch.  MiiBionary,  050 

BchieiTelln,  Brothera  &  Go,  50  00 

Mra.  Wolcott  Gibba,  for  ^ria,  10  08 

ALady.forgiria,  800 

ALady,  500 

Gaah,  500 

J.M.  Whiton,NewHaTen,  500 

&B.Galdwell,  600 

A  Friend  to  aalfering  humanity,  10  00 
William  B.  Nilea,  on  account  •nbacriptioB,  15  00 

Jcaeph  Bampaon,  90  00 
BcT.  Z.  M.  P.  Luther,  BUenbuxgh,  par 

G,C.Tracy.  168 
W.  B.  Palmer,  Augnata,  g«iM««»or  Go- 
Mich.,  60  00 
Gaah,  1  00 
J.  W.,  for  the  girla,  8  60 
Wm.  G.  Martin,  per  a  G.  Traor,  500 
Thomaa  P.  Jackaon,  Barre  Go^  UL,  1 00 
Garfi,  "» 

F.  A.Gonklin,  1000 

for  girla,  10  00 

Bobert  J.  Livingston,  50  08 

E.  &J.H.,  50  00 

G.  ,  6008 
From  Barre.  Yermont,  per  J.  L.  Maaon,  8  08 
Smith  Elj[|^  being  part  of  anbecrfption  in 

•  —     •  10  M 

100 
1000 
9500 

Ofiio,                       '  900 

J.T.Harria,  500 
Pamelia  A.  Oravea,  Kinderhcok,  for  a 

A.SOC.,  800 

Edmund  Tweedy,  Newport,  TLlZ  15  00 
Gblldren'a  Boclvty,  Woodatoik,  Gt,  per 

FrancUM.  PUbbnry,  1800 

Bmtly  a  Pruden,  to  pay  freTght,  51 

F.  Marqnand,  80  00 

H.  O.Marqttand  (girla  to  WeatX  10  00 
W.E.  Allen,  500 
A  Lady  at  UnlTerBity  GhapeL  5  00 
Mra-NevlDa,  '  60  00 
Two  Ladic8.nygate,Yt,  per  J.  H.  La  Id,  850 
Friend,  by  J.  H.X«dd,  9  00 


Doctor  Farkman*a  Ghnrah, 
Little  Samuel, 
J.  T.  Mellla, 
Lady  Byron,  England, 
-MaiT  McLain,  Bridgeport,  Bel  nont  Go^ 


W.G, 


H.  Gn  for  Indi 


foraendlng  giito  Weat, 
iuiAir  


500 
BOO 
BOO 
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AJbaerBmn^fK^Oa,  9000 
H.Y.  Butler,  800 
Dr.  H.  H.  BMot,  Sod^f  HQ],  aGL,p«r 

J.  H.  Hopldoa,  Jr^  500 
R.&Howlmiid,  00  00 

Wm.]iMkAjr,forgiTlstotJM  Wart  1000 
IbrSdiodl,  600 
C  W.  1L(  p«r  TlfRM,  6  00 

Thomasd  Morer,  Eaton,  OuudA  East  000 
8.  T.  QoodaU,  LowruU,  Lswit  Gol, 

H.Y,  100 
M.  Uvingn^Um,  »00 
OoaklinC^  Martin,  1000 
Oaah,  400 
From  a  Friend  for  tha  COiUdren,  on 

ThankigiTiBg  Daj,  8  00 

OoUaetion  on  Tbankaririag  Daj,  li- 

Tinoton  Eflflynnad  Datoa  ClL  par 

BeT.  F.  N.  Zabiieskei,  6  44 

Mrs.  Hattbaw  Claikaon,  85  00 

Ladles  BeneTolent  SodetJiOoiuiected 

with  North  Cong.  Ch.,  winehedon. 

Mam,  per  Ber.  A.  P.  Marrln,  17  00 

To  ciTe  some  sniferer  caose  for  thanks- 

MrsTw.  P.  OrliBn, 


M.  L.  B.  BT^  NTY, 
MiasBTp.Beed, 


800 
500 
500 
10  00 
800 


liSdies*  BeaoTolent  Soeletj  ct  Warsaw, 
N.  per  Mrs.  F.  Jennett  Gates, 
Treas^ topay  frei^t,  8 00 

Miss Ol.  Cfiiffln,  500 
SUas  W.  Brewster,  Hsnfbal,  Osweco  Go, 

N.  T,  10  00 

Kate  Loveland,  and  others,  Westport, 

Essex  Co.,  N.  T.,  8  00 

T.  Ttonton,  Msss^  10  00 

John  Parrett,  Bergen  Point,  0  00 

Fmn  Brooklyn,  10  00 

MiB.  Horace  Brooks,  8  00 

Cash  in  Box.  0  05 

John  H.  Eari,  per  B.  J.  Howland,  85  00 

Mrs.  Warring,  for  girls,  8  00 

for  general  poiposesi  8  00 

Cash  foond  in  Box,  0 10 

Mrs.  Legget,  Flashing,  L.L,  800 
Mrs.  W3>rglrls,  800 
J.  Hooker,  Hartford,  Conn.,  6  00 

8.  B.  M.  Cornell,  8000 
Y.  Oiaeman,  Bnssellyille,  Kentnek7,p«r 

J.  L^Msson,  1000 
Christ's  Lamba,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  000 
Mrs.JameaLee,  8600 
From  some  yoong  children,  per  MrSb  Band,  8  00 
Charitiea,  ^600 
Mechanic,  from  his  two  little  danghteza, 

ProTidence,  R.  L,  1  00 

M.  M.  Oreene,  Battieborong^  10  00 

J.  a  B,  ^  1 00 

AFrieikd,  100 
AFriend,  800 
W.  a  Smillie,  per  J.  L.  Mason.  80  00 

Alnmni  of  Cblambia  CoUsge,  doi,  6  00 

ThankMdring  CoUectton,  per  Bey.  Ed- 
win R.  Daria,  Pastor  of  Prea.  Ch_ 
Onondago  VaUey,  N.  T-  T  00 

Mary  Ann  a  Eogers,  for  gfrlsgoing  West,  00  00 
Ladlea  of  Bonth  Dtetrlct  of  West  Hsjri? 
ford,  Ct,  per  Mrs.  W.  H.  Beymonr,  to 
pay  freight,  i  OO 

AXady  at  Branch  Office,  6  00 

A  Friend,  for  Widows  with  Chfldron,  8  00 
B.aBeAd,  500 
From  a  Friend  for  Newsboys*  Lodging 

Honse,  500 
aE^M^forLodgi^HMMt,  600 


Ouhlnbox.  00 
Children  Mtas.  Bocl,  NspoU,  Oattaraugna 

Oo.,N.T.,perMia.Mtf7aE.8mlth,  400 
W.  B.  Hitcheo<^  5000 
A  a  WUoox,  Btaten  Island,  5  00 

B.  L.  Allen,  for  the  Girls,  100  00 

Annie  Adams  Wella,  1  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Gtrand,  1  00 

Ladies*  BencTolent  Society,  Bidgefleld, 

6  BO 
500 
85  00 
85  00 
10  00 
10  00 
800 
800 
500 
50  00 
85  00 


Ct, 

Mrs.  John  Lowery, 

ThosL  W.  BirdsalC  for  Giris, 

H.  8.  Collins,  ColUnsriUe, 

H.  B.  LiTingston,  for  GUIs  (TiToUX 

foraABoc., 
M.  B.  H.,  Brooklyn,  E.D^ 
for  the  Girls, 


Miss  Ellxa  McLeod,  per  J.  L.  Mason, 
For  the  poor  Girls,  from  a  Friend, 
Wm.B.  llUea, 

P.  B.  Wilcox,  Colombos,  Ohio,  perBobt 

E1I^^  500 
Missionary  8oe.  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  In- 
carnation, per  James  O.  Taylor,  15  00 
George  8.  Merriam,  for  himself  and  two 
othera,  500 


L.  G.  Msdison,  Wisconsin,  being  in  nart 
from  the  eldldren  Alfred 


an  offering  from  1 
and  Arthur  Dyer, 
^  Brooklyn,  Ct, 


John  Hooker,  Hartford, 
L.  Avery,  Charleston,  8  O,  per  N.  T. 

Times, 
Stephen  V.  Albro, 

8.  &  of  CoUeg.  R.  D.  Ch.,  cor.  6th  avenne 
and  89th  street,  cash  to  bny  clothing 
per  James  Demareat,  Snpi. 

L.  a  Learned.  NevIiNiMi  €1;^ 


Mti. 

A.G, 


Daniel  UoABflL 

C.  P.  D] 


A  Bojr,  Vanoslfa,  tn.,fk«mlisl&airiiid 
From  tiie  BCBdeota  of  BtxsilBiid  AflSr 

demy^  per  Bedgwiek, 
A  Lady  in  eountiyi  for  tJi*  Gfltl^ 
W.  a  Otoptinlsr^ 


MmH^  Jbetba  Glria, 
H«i«n  Wlltaiker^  Fair,  ptt-  Dr*  Osgood^ 
Mary  R  R*v,  ^^^f  *  " 


500 
100 
600 

800 
8000 


8600 
1800 
18 
100 
1500 
500 
500 
500 
100 
100 
100 
100 
500 

88  00 
500 
100 
10  00 
800 
1500 
800 


DtORnu  n^  A  ^ .  . .  Urpaw^tU^am  WSB^ 
geaars  Magadne,  48 

M.  H.  Bojgen,  Brooklyn,  K  D.,frtNn 
her  daas,  8  00 

J.  F.  Melli^  for  Child*s  Paper,  0  00 

J.  F.  Meliia,  for  general  nnoa,  10  00 

AlexanderVan  Rensselaer,  for  Girk,  86  00 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  for  the  Glrla,  100  00 

Miss  Allen*s  Jnv.  Soc,  Andover,  Msss., 

per  Geo.  Moore.  4  00 

Inring  Archery  Clnb,  00  00 

ProfH.  B.  Smith, 

Collection  on  **New  Worid,"  per  a  a 


L.  D.  Jlmstead,  Chicago),  DL,  per  a  C 

Tracy, 
L/man  Blair,  Mich.  City, 
IL  LiTingston,  for  Lodginr-Honse, 

for  asndiiv  Girlsto  the 

West 


600 

887 

100 
500 
10  00 

10  00 
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GkM.  6hepsrd,1>«i«Tllla,LiTi]igrtonCa, 
N.T.,top*7firalgiit, 


  .   .  100 

H«lMn,  600 
&  &  FInt  Cong.  Ch^  Glaftenbory,  Ot, 

per  Cbaai  Tueofcti  10  00 

FuiBj  A.  Cook,  finom  a  rerj  mail  tibm 

lnteb.Bdiooi,CU]itoiHOiMidA,N.T.,  148 
lira.  Waller,  500 
Mr.EUery,  10  00 

CoUecttoB  In  Winehnldoo,  7  If 

OMh,  for  Mndlng  Women  to  the  Weet,  5  00 
T.M.  North,  10  00 

Mm  D«la&eld,  5  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Wtlker,  Cooperstown,  S  00 
Mia  HemUton,  Port  Blehmond,L.T,  500 
IL,  8000 
Melancthon  Starr,  Bockfoid,  L.  L,  10  00 
Unitarian  S.  8ch^        **  1 S5 

Chaa  T.  Lattimer,  Bait  Smithfleld,  PeniL,  88 
▲  New  Tear*8  Gift  of  Cong.  &  Bob,  Fatr- 

'   ■  -    1000 

100 

  500 

Mve.  J.  Woodward  Haven,  10  00 

Proeeeda  uf  Chlldrena*  Fair,  from  R  J.  A 

LuH^  800 
Children  of  8.  Sek,  Belolt,  Wiaeon^  par 

Wm.  Porter,  1000 
SeoelTed  on  aooonnt  ot  Bobt  €k>ldb«ek*8 

Coneert,  towarda  fhud  for  girli^  464  OS 
B.  P.  Feaaenden,  10  00 

On  Aceooat  of  Concert,  800 
Howard  Potter,  50  00 

for  the  ftind for  giibt  4000 
Cbah, per M.T.  Hewitt,  500 
On  Aeoor  '  '     -  - 


A  new  xear auin  m  uons.  d. oon,  w 

field,  Ct,  Mr  M.  W.  Lron, 
T.  WUbnr,  Pine  Plaina,  N.  T- 
UtUe  Samuel,  and  hto  alster  NeUie, 


oont  of  Tioketa  for  B.  G.  Con- 
cert, for  giria  going  Weat, 
a  &  Croabj,  BfatUeboro,  Vt,  per  Mea- 

B.  pSoniz,  Patteraon,  N.  J. 
•  "        ,  Weet  Wc 


A  StoTei 


Bev. 


8660 


185 
800 


iTena,  Wi 

freight^  1 
rhomaa  D.  Howard  Perrr  Me,  ftom 
hU  Soeietjr,  1 08 

Mia.  Bobert  B. Ltrlngrton,  1500 
B.D.  Benedict,  1000  i 

Mr.Nllea.  80  00 

JoUa  H.  Park,  Geoigotown,  Miaaonrl, 

per  Tract  Society,  890  ■ 

w.  W.  Woloott,  Granby,  Maaa,  from 

Con£B.8eh^  890 
B.  8.  of  Dr.  Alexander*!  Ch.,  corner  5th 
avenae,  18th  atreet,  per  H.  Day,  Saper- 
intendont,  10  00 

Mra.  FraacU  Salthna,  80  00 

Mr.  KlUah  Bowe,  Franklin,  Del  Co^  per 

Bir/B.  P.  Manrin,  100 
W.  Lk  M*Kenn«y,  Balnbow,  Conn.  1 00 

Mra.  Bobert  J.  Liringaton,  per  Mra. 

Delafleld,  1000 
For  German  Indnai  ScIl,  from  a  yoong 

lady.  1000 
Mra.  J.  DeUfleld,  for  German  Ind.  Sch.,  8  00 
Frank  De  Ooetlno,  care  of  D.  &  Brew- 

ater,  Freeport,  111.,  85 
For  Italian  Oigan  Orlndera,  per  Bct.  L. 

M.  Peace,  800 
Bnoa  Bogera,  Dorham,  Ct,  per  Ber.  Dr. 

Stevena«  8  00 

For  GhUdrena*  Aid  Society,  per  B.W.CL,  500 
a  B.  Uvii^rton,  TiT^  to  help  the 

worklBgdrlagoing,to  the  Weat,  1000 
Alfred  B?Beach,  forNewaboy^  Lodglaff- 

Honae,  60  00 

Alice  jTETa,  Fairfield,  Conau,  8  00 

MiaiBeakmaB,  108 
JttlkBeekmaa,  88 


Emma  Beekman,  88 

liTingaton  Beekmaa,  88 

Edward  J.  Woolaley,  A8toffa,L.  L,  100  08 

Bobert  Pearaall  Smith,  Phi AdalphlB,  08 

Caah,  800 
John  Strahn,  care  of  Alfrad  Syfcii  Bsflleld, 

Conn.  10 

MiaaeaClaikaon,  86  00 

Wiiaon  F.  Glenn,  10 

L.  Murray  fond,  per  C.  CL  Traqy,  86  00 

Wm.  Johnaon,  6  00 

T.  a  Pouting,  600 

T.M.  Chapman  800 

Wm.  J.  Oabom,  Albion,  Mick,  10 

Caah,  80C 
From  Mr.  Lamberaon,  per  Ber.  &  W. 

GiUette,  Harlem,  N.  Y.  10  08 

BeT.H.P.ArmarNorwidkTown,  8  00 
Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  U.  S^  Bnk,  per 

]5.VanNoetfam,  — ^  ir- 

G.  C  Halatead  1 08 

G.  &  BeddeUTfor  poor  women,  1 00 

A  a  Sandford,  Palmyra.  N.  Y.,  80  00 

G.  H.  C,  for  Newaboya*  Lodglng-Hoaaa,  500 

H.  Meiga,Jrn&  Smith,  6  00 
Mra.GIra,  5  00 
A  Friend,  6  00 
Franda  Skiddy,  100  00 
Sebaacian  Lehman,  annual  anbaorlpOoB,  6  00 
AFiiend,perJ.B.  WllUama,  8000 

•»  8608 

Jna  Clark,  10  0 
Found  In  car,  reedTcd  from  Mr.  Qilmaa,  88 

W.S.  Oilman,  6068 

J.B.Flynt,  600 

S.  Brewater,  60  00 

Jno  Clark,  10  08 

Mra.andMlaaLoid,  8600 

A  Friend,  6000 

"  800 

Stom,  Broa,  86  00 

C.  P.  H.  Blpley,  1 86 

AmbroaeKlKly,  100  Oo 

H.  Smith  Brown,  60  00 

W.  L.  Taylor.  5  00 

Friend  from  Boston,  5  Oo 

»     New- York,  10  Oo 

A  Friend,  1500 

Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  86  00 

Jwhn  W.  Hamentley,  10  Oo 

For  girla  to  go  Weet,  8600 

A  Friend,  5  00 

A.  B.Wal8h,  1500 
0.  Pott,  for  girla,  6  00 
A  Friend,  86  00 

for  aendinggiila  Weat,  60  00 

MraJ.LeBoy;  1000 

J.Caaaidy,  600 

C.  H.  Shtpman  ASon,  lOOOo 

Van  Neck,  Bead  ADtazal,  S60C 

J.  C.  Fuller,  18000 

Caah,  800 

JnoParker,  6800 

Fraderick  H.  Clark,  600 

KJ.Woolaey,  100  Oo 

Phelpa,  Dodge  &  Co.,  60  Oo 

laaac^.  Blair,  86  00 

B.  John,  100  00 
Pomeroy,  Stone  &  Daria,  Tru8tMa»  16  00 
A  Friend.  100 
W.  B.  Hale,  Northampton,  18  00 
H.Meiga.Jr.4kSmftlC  8000 
Baad*HaillttonOeo.Smithd(Oa,  8601 
John  Clark  ct  Northampton,  8T  61 
John  T.  Terry,  _  *  01 
Bev.D.  a  T.  DaTia.BpliLGh,ChM^ 

loMaivlUaiTa^  4008 
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LlCHU»tnd,  50  00 
 to«f  J.&Bin«4.  3,90000 

1^£Mm40i^  9500 

!4MrWa*H«bMa,Tt^  4  00 

eiA^i,  itomll  A  OL  95  00 

WUflurd«e«,  HogftH  &  Eii9ib«t,  10  00 

St  John,  5  00 
A  Lady,  b;  the  hud  of  Jov.  Dfrlafleld,  100  00 

A  jrffiii4,  FUsrtta  Ok^  Breofc  I711.  100  00 

I'bflbcrill,  4  75 

nr  ffi  II  III  IfiMw  trumtti  uoi- 

W*«Bsta(ial.                   r  18  00 

&seibMifnLiimik.iteii«p,  15  00 


J.  A.H^ 
Hlnm  Wl 


9500 


illiam%  St  H«l«n*i,  Oregon 
Territory,  5  00 

Joeeph  Sainpeoii,  95  00 

iUry  8.  TalTnuigtt,  Kait  Ofmb  Bneb,  to 
pay  freight,  68 


SeceiTedfrom: 
Churches  in  the  Ck>antry, 


88848 
15144 
18441 

intheaty,  '  6750 
Fairs,  Societies,  Aw^  Connt^  and  City,  986  00 


in  the  aty. 
Sabbath  Schools  in  the  Country, 


3DON  OF     O  X.  O  T  HI  IT  O-. 


Frfjm.  Ihe  Tnunf  l^elLe^^  nt  KesaLnf too,  I 
CoQD.,  1  box  tit  elgtbes,  [>cr  Mkia  t\  A.  ^if^b'  I 
^Ido,  MlAtCuoUnfl  €aiiii[i.,  Nc^lngtoD,  Ila,rt'  ' 
ford,  Conn.,  1  baniHo  of  cUi'tblng.  How- 
l%ad,  4  aupA,  A  fd^nd,  1  bundle  ot  dcitlilnjf. 
LadlH  E«  nevoid  Dt  Aiioclatlon  of  FIjcDoutb^ 
Mf  A.  gconn«,  1  bundle  tif  clotblJig.  K 
Hallt  (lo.  Kf^irfcrd  Jan«&,  do.  Mtk.  J,  G. 
KLng,  do.  Mra„  Eltsabetb  &i4c1iinff1l]&ix^  ClLn- 
ton,  Coan.,  20  mend'  iDd  bnfs'  c&ps,  iikI  T 
pain  of  nmnli  tboeoi.  George?  ContfjLt,  1  pftck- 
of  eJothei.  Mrs.  hTs^  ff.  DoiiicbE.j,  a  Ij^id- 
dle  of  do.  A  Frletid^  do.  Ilarzvce  Uoldi^n,  4 
tApi.  A.  E.  W1Iop:t,  BUiob  IftUnd,  a  t^ckiure 
of  clothl&f.  Mr^  Doct  Ardeei,  do.  Mr^  Q. 
lIuehlrtels^ET^  Clinton,  CL^  a  box  boj  A'  h&ta 
Lad  tjufis.  Mr,  HaSdwin  nf  V<M  J? firing,  b 
picka,i'0  iif  flCntSilciLf.  Mrs,  Wolf.  dn.  A  Krl^m), 
do,  EJltiti'^Ui  C  Lawrern::**,  hjknrprs,  Mo^s., 
I  boi  rtf  tlothlnj?.  \ic-y.  h  \  \  i;  .nt^  Ctin-lron  u 
Aid  9rK-iet7,  lifooXlTn,  1  bundle  tnf  cN'ttiinir. 
Ifn  Panldluff,  iirt.  Mrn.  J.  S.  TlinrTjtcjn,  PnnH- 
danoA,  IL  i.,  I  vAlnj^hN;  b^M  clolhing.  H. 
F.,  btti]dt*=*  of  cJothln^;.  lli^T.  J.  P.  Hoot, 
Broolitjn  CliH  lri^ni'  A  hi  yoflt  tr.  »  bootliv 
GmTiiA  M.  Oo^swfiH,  Nji!.liun^  N.  IL,  1  barrel 
of  clotbSna.  A  Frit'nd,  a  i  ^ti  r*  ctoalc  aiad 
ihawL  Mrs.  MfWi  IL  GrlQnel,  a  bundle  of 
elothlDf^  Mm-  llato^rsby,  a  biindU  (^f  mea^i 
dlatliliiB.  AFrknd«do.  ALady,9shLTbH4tiil 
ODllam  Wm^  K  tliAmta,  a  paalLvt  of  doKh- 
lat  Ifra  Noyei,  do>  Wn.  a  W.  WnrjlsPT 
vuL  daacbterB.  11  bundles  of  elolbln^^  awl 
■boee.  Jotin  F.  Trnw,  p"  C.  Tracr,  1 
Baslnru  And  CRj  DirtcUirr.  Juiies  T*  Hvl^ 
tla,  Ifnl^cilcpD^  dnlblnv,  iJnIcnnwii,  t  Tui. 
Mn.  DJirnent  fr'^m  B,  of  ft^f.  D,  Cb~,  oor, 
99tb  St  and  tih  A  v..  k  bundle  of  dotblnE. 
Mra.  Cot?,  drt.  .Mm  Onth'^m.  da,  S.  Slier* 
WOdril  ^o.  Fmm  FamW^  Industrial  Soclaty, 
ft  h&idta  <if  jaek'ti  fur  boya'  «e«r.  W.  A.  ^ 
AfMi  liC  ^r«'Juket«  and  ^eeln  Baefe^ 
a  parbpl  of  nlDtlilnp.  Mr.  Boerdmao^  ds« 
ftrnn  Uie  LuMtm  uf  Pnyion  Cb4r«b  B^nirvtN 
ItQl  Sovlf'ty,  Eait  llamplnii,  iCsai,,  ner&JL 
flavyvr,  B«-e^  t  box  itf  eimblug  Talnon  atfC^ 
,^  ]P^.PifdleK,  a  hnmlle  of  dnUitn^  Mim 
Wiw^  XMi!l>i'  teboiiU  Ilaiiof^tfr,  14.  H..  per 
U^  Wi^r^  «  paelca|a  i4  «l«t|iU|t  KKta 


Fanny  Whit*,  UEH;kvill<*,  Cadfi.,  fot  tht  Ladlm 
Beti^v^lent  Sodetf  of  Sp^nait  C^ng.  Chnrcb, 
1  b&rrel  <if  clotblnc^  A  KtIpfj^I^  a  [mckap^  of 
clf'tb^n?.  Th^  Lodlesaf  BraUlcboro^  V4.'rnic>Dt, 

S«r  U  B.  WIlJlAtoD^  3  boicFi  of  cloi^lni^  Mf, 
w.I^^^t^  a  pf  rc#l  of  c^otbet.  T>o^  froin  a.  Fri*iid. 
KT>h.  M.  Et»eite1n,  parcel  of  cltitbrn  M.  A.  V, 
1J  &1 1 ,  do.  Mn,  Yau  do.  Dr.  Buck  If  a  per- 
c*d  of  bookft,  ilblldf^n  of  Mrt,  Hu*[#y  ol 
West  Me'rll3flIl^^  Conn.*  d  pjiTct:!  ^.f  thnh^-L 
C.  Ptr.k^  2  plccea  tif  dnnnel.  E.  W.  C^^lt-mae, 
^  bLiAfUeor  rlotldfig,  A  Fr3-»nd,  6  b^m^lle  of 
biir  worn  cJiiLbloi;.  rrom  iLre^  Lu-dJfii,  per 
Mr*.  Olraud^  bi^nJli^a  nf  cfothlnff.    K.  ^ttrt^  a 

EttcfeftH*  of  ebitljfB.  Mra.  U.  C.  Drcwn,  II 
iinilk'i  of  (tikkIn  and  hatji.  Mrs.  DiiLbi'ar«  1 
l.iiind](*  of  'i^ldUjJnfi.  Mr.  lUrt,  do.  Tbe 
LfulliM  f'f  liarrmm  DC-l^lljtiDrtiiMMl.  |-rr  Mra. 
Martlq  Lestc-r^  P<it^i[ikfjk,  iri.  L-n wft'-nn.-f  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1  boi  of  cloUiinfif  A  Frk  nJ,  per  C.  C. 
Tmcj',  74  pftlrsof  rohtji'iH.  L'nknuirrj,  1  bat,- 
dle  of  cloth  ioe  Fr.nn  Juvc  tiile  ^ociery,  Lel- 
cfar,<>T,  Mbsj!.,  ttiroueli  Mrn.  John  NQWiO^pet 
Mr.  Lii:ring,  a  pielt'&ge  of  cloth Id^  I!.  R 
Edw»h1a^  do.  Mr.  Nathan,  3  bundle  of  clotb 
lor  Mtj*.  llC«niLt  a  puckape  for  New^b^ys' 
Lodging  II0UB&  J.  iL  Wbiton,  New  llavcii, 
1  bundle  of  tdothlne.  J.  H.  Uanaiim  A  (!u,  1 
cw  of  ihwA  (X  Shepard  ^  Ca«  per  C.  C 
Tracj',  1  ream  of  fooLuap  paper.  11  r.  Taylor, 
1  bTiodie  of  c]:oLhlnf.  Mii.  LrffcirU,  do.  Blra, 
Oih^f,  flo-  Mrii.  .Iftyi  do.  Cblldreu  of  Juv^^-^ 
i;  iri.:Ui  crjnn furled  with  tbe  Cun§^.  ChnrtJn, 
Mtddlntinro,  jji-r  Mi*.  J.  C,  Tbjtchrr,  I  barrfji 
of  cEulbln^.   Mr  Dodgi^,  1  bundle  of  clotblD^ 

A  OfihEef  Copn.,  per  Mljq  Bmlly  Q. 

Prnddrn,  1  barrel  of  oloiblnK.  Unknown^  1 
ban  Ale.  Ml«  Klehmaad  ind  Hra  Kdwd 
Cooper,  a  packa^A  of  dotbloi,  Mr.  Board' 
mao,  do.  Frac ileal,  1  bundla  of  slotblngr 
Mn,  BomatiB,  1  trntilc  ai»d  tloth«»,  Itrf^ 
Wbaeler,  1  bnndle  of  elotblnff,  MLn  Tucker, 
dtt,  Uiiknnwn.  d<K,  A  Frl^'niTf  do.  MraJaib 
1  bondJ  fl  of  glrla  daihlag.  U^mvwn^  dik 
Mjshn  farrett  ^1  Inn,  BefMn  ^folntt  K  d<k 
Sl  L.  W«id.  Wtvt  KllUuETy*  do.  Fay  A  ir««4 
do.  Ifn.  Wu-riACtdnCftbirtM.  CL£.B«ilift. 
Brooklyn,  L.  L,  ahoudlrof  elotbei^ 
A.,  do.  Uam  Pf  Snth  PituMt  flf  HfH 
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thiiti,  Im.,  for  If •tr»bnf«'  Lodctnfl^Hoiuc 
It  Dlz,  S  bnadlu  of  ololhiu.   ff  nilAin 

law,  R  p»r  H rL  F.  J«>iti«U  &»tofL  ft  bu 
of  QlMbtDK,  ?B]aM  ftl  laafiT.  ThTliftdtM' 
B«wlii«  Orcls  0f  KniUftflB.  Conn.,  jwr  KeT. 
TboRiu  K.  Keuenilfln,  h  Urri'l  at  clntbtng. 
l^ulufii  of  cl0tli]iiff  f^om  Mn.  Ucciff.  Uo. 
fMtOi  lC«m  174^  KvcrcU  llntiqi^.  I^lfit* 
Sewllm  CItcIb  of  tho  UMtflMai  Cburcli  fif 
BnK>Vfl«U,  Pit  Hfttr.  11  kin  ting.  I  tiox  uf 
dlDtblRf.  4  Bor  Qhtl  bli  M<>Lhg^  VanittUft, 
1]U  1  box  «r  elottiio^  Mra.  J.  P  KIuIl  1 
buadlo,  A  FrliU'l.  ilo.  .Jeuul-i  T.  MqlUt,  il". 
A  FrttnJ,  do.  Mr*  riarte,  ij",  UnknOvDi  d 
oMttfofton.  l^er  U  in  da  A.  Cam  S« 
lug  QrelA,  l^ewlflftvn,  Cuno^  H  Wn-ct  ^rdo- 
im»t  S.  D.  l]ilUf.5iUltbtirf,CniiR.,A  imckajuv 
Mm  Wihern,  a  tiar<M?I.  Mln  Bjww^  eltuka  and 
tii  n  tor  (t:1  r't  goi  W  £«i  U  Kl  f  £&b«tb,  mil 
Mra,  Clitrtea  i£ibv[>aTdi,  Dan9\'(ik%  Llvln^loD» 
Co.,  a  TiackD.g&  nf  dulliln;*  (JDkiiDVJif 

tin.   Mlia  ] F,  Cl  n  fip.  W  i  tL  1 1  mti ;  Plan,  Bi 
|ti»io  Circle     Inilititrjt  H  \»irT*  \  eltithlli^ 


Woods,  Knfleld,  Maaa.,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  Klla*- 
beiii,  and  Mn.  OIudM  AhtDhetd,  ButUK 
LlTLoplooi  Oowi  IT.  T.,  1  box  of  eJol^lw. 
GklbniDe  IL  Blu,  Alrflald,  Otmv^  ila  If*^ 
a  Kendall,  Jbr  %U  Udlm'  Obarttiibk  ^mA§» 
«f  K#«r  L«b*iMni,  1  butel  of  etolltlnfr  1^ 
SeUTT  Da^,  1  bttsdla.  iawlnc  Onli,  BMfc" 
Ibrd*  1U.,  p»r  Utile  BtaTT,  m^v  ef  UalMrtboto 


Btarr,  1  iuDdle.  Mnb  uArtavD,  »  paokaft  i>f 
bAUVwom  dotihtw  IL  tJavliL  frr  tt)«  taHt««' 
Sewtni  Scwtttr  or  OaondigK  Yatlej,  1  bag  of 


olo^tni.  Um  Anna  HAvea,  fbp  the  tAbbOh, 
BflboQll^hUdfaii  of  ib»  (W.  Uhiudh  In  Btti^ 
fttfd,  Coae.,  do.  Mr.  Dewttl,  "ki^pel-bMk*. 
4ot  Mra.  D»,  a  |wok«f*  flfdotba*.  Ifm  A. 
A,  E*daeld|  dOi  fton  ita*  OotamltUe  uf  tb« 
C3a]l«»l>f«iiaolnc,a.bDed1eorelotblaf.  Wsa. 
P.  LooiqK  abelbenTDe  FtAl^  Mus ,  btm  ] 
of  cloib««.   Wibtbrup  W>  Wsik^hti,  lUimty 

4 part  of  it  frjim  Ue  Sabl^attt  buho-  ^]  child  rei]^ 
bfix  of  olothLnf,  A.  St^rvni^  Weit  W««t- 
iDlnster,  (ftom  tba  Jjultf^a  of  tbat  pla«e,)  I  box 
of  «luthlDf^  Mn.  E.  W.  Cook.  I  boi^dJ^  nf 
hoji'  comforUra.  Alice  and  Eva.  FalrlleJ4 
Ci>.,  C4iiin.,  1  bTindlo.  JnUa  BiMKOUul,  do. 

Matihfiir  Clitrkion,  1  bubdli*  of  tiew  «]a> 
tbin|.  A  Friend,  I  bundle.  IttM  Woiil«aj, 
iln.  KlfflngA  ^  Kcllona*  atHttoBWf.  flntlib 
Uldge  Dorca*  Sookiy,  per  Mn.  B.  A.  Cl9«ft»~ 
dk  t,  1  barrel  tlai  b  I  ng.  1  r rlsften,  per  J ,  K 
WiUtami,  1  buadfe  of  tilOtbloK,  UftklWirii,  1 
do.  Mloa  WdoImj.  da  ladlci'  aevlng  So- 
«letj,  atreitr^rd.  Conn.,  per  Mm  Eltiabelb 
Ciirlla.  1  bwr«l  of  dfltbtnf.  So  win  ■  dreltf 
KoailngioDH  Coun,,  per  Ffancf*  A.  KobMn^ 
1  do^  1  {lackago  hoalerr  from  II.  4  B.  t  tin. 
coinfurtera  and  bo^l^ry  fr<<m  C-  H,  From 
Doctor  Parker »  Cbufcb,  I  bundle^  Mr*,, 
Joneiy  jweluge  of  eloUitnu.  A  Ibir  ef  tbe 
Tonng  Ladies  of  the  Ref  Dat  Oh ,  S.  Green* 
bntb,  per  Mary  8.  TaUmage,  do. 


Simaliiras  for  t|i  Itriusbujs*  foir^ing-Jonse. 
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OliOTHII-TCa-,     E  T  O. 


0»  B«k«r  &  1  Ton  CfiaJ,  |fl,  Baldwin, 
Btll4v«U  ft  FUb«r«  aWik  fl^^    I'bnLr     Cq  , 

nriBtliiLf  1  s.  T)ie<iiit>*oii  k  N>pt]^'v,  Co&E, 

M  (TCL  Tracy,  brofltpa,  brnahe*,  tuti^  A**., 
tlft.   IrfdTHt  ^  Allen   boolti,  |]0.   F.  W. 

CloUiliir,  UnlilSrtwn,  do.*  Exprftu  E, 
Ptr«'r.Clmkliig.  Unfcnn^iiiflo.  Da.  do.  D^^., 
Ao.  Mrm.  t  W.  wdfmmUy.do.  Mn,  A. 
3  ItnUta^  Mr.  Bftunu,  9  frmr  bUnkfcU,  Mri, 
Brflflll/n,  liberal  doDatlOD  of  o*w  b«d- 
ding,  Ur.  i.ulbert«  Cloth  I  nr.  Mr.  B.  T.  Mat- 
Mn,  do.    Mim  Ufida  CnrtU,  Mmsfl-^ 


Bftker  A  Soa,  t  Tod  Co*L  Mrm.  Ab«L,  q^t 
Mrft,  J.  CorwJii,  /V« ,  1  bml  CloikiM;. 
Mr.  J.  r.  Wyton.  b*fldloe.  J.  BnlnafS, 
Clothing.  T  jr  nc  L«d  le^  Ch  tttn,  b*ddla«. 
Mn.  W.  J.  IliTrn^  d  Teniae  I^dlM  of 
Brook!  Tilt  per  J.  U.  Fothprlngbun*  luss  lot 
of  sev  h«ddLfi|F,  Mlu  A.  M,  quilt  3. 
Crua^  Ofit^^hg.  Mr.  B#1l,  H  ^  wood. 
Mr.  TotiMt  J4  dA,  Hums  rur  F^ciidlr«,  14 
qjxi\U.  Mr.  a.  H.  OB»i*nii^r^  '  - 
IMT.  ToiiB«Li4l«i#|^-=^ 


SIXTH 


ANNUAL REPORT 


FEBBUABY,  1859. 


OmaS,  Ko.  II  CUNTOK  EJJJj,  A8T0B  FLAGS. 


NEW  TOBK: 
WTHKOOP,  HALLBnOOK  *  T^OXA^  TBHima^ 
Xe.  lit  Vvi.«os  Bvaaa*. 
W9. 


OF  THB 


TBUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

or  m 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


JOHN  L.  MASON. 

TssAixrmxm. 
J.  SASL  WILUAUa. 

nOUfAST. 

CHABLE8  L.  BBAOK. 


tai  of  (Mm  l»  c^KM  h  IMO. 
Jso.    llAWXiTMiil^BaiUUBft  Ul  Bratdwij. 

ABCmALD  BVMSLL,  45  10th  ttTMt 

AuvvwiXMi  Xatov,  Tonktn. 
WiuiAM  Lb  Kara,  99  Jolm  street 
Omamlm  Lb  Bbaoi,  11  GUntoii  HaU. 


Tmmtt  OflMlettimhliB. 

▲launn  ¥▲«  Bmnib4Bi,  99  &  IM  ^ttMl 
Bn^Aimr  J.  Howulvs,  90  WaQ^trtH. 
WiuAAM  0.  Giuuii,  19  Merehaato*  SiakaafOb 
HovABD  Ponn,  Tl  E.  90thifereeC 
Jaxm  Lb  PSBLH,  ILIX,  1  Wedtf  FtaMb 


Tm  of  OOm  to  MplM  iB  Un. 
OnuB  W.  FiBLD,  94  OnmiM^j  Fwk. 
WnxiAM  0.  Bvim^  19  Plae  ifereeC 
Mamlov  T.  Hawn^  119  Fulton  ftnct 
Jon  S.  WiLUAW,  Metmpolitaa  Beak. 
Abbah  B.  HBwm^  17  BoillBf  BUpb 


AWRAn  nowfTAKr. 
J.  HAOT. 

AOton  voB  ouujini* 
a  a  TBAOT. 

iUFUUtAMran  or  nwa-Boni*  LOMiM-aom 

a  WTMAJSTD. 

aotxnnroB,  ^""^  h.7bixdgxs. 

B.BBXIIEB,  J.  BETBLL. 


BnbeeitpttoMwffllM  ffledljreeeiTed  bj  tb«  neMarer,  J.  E.  WnixAia^  la  Hit  M^tnh 
poUtahBeak  bjeltlieroftbe  aboreTrofteeiiQrbjtbaSMretvjatthaOaM. 

Doaattoae  of  COofhlai,  Bhoee,  StooUagis  ^  bmiqIi  aaeded,  aad  bu^  ba  Mat  to  tiia  tTfflii 
V<».  11  GUatoB  Hidl,  Aator  PlMe. 

Old  Gtothlagirfll  be  cdM  ftr,  tfthaaddiewba  Malta  tha  iOaaw 


SIXTH  AIJNUAL  REPOBT 


or  THB 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  have  the  children  of  the  poor,  com- 
mitted to  one's  charge.  The  teacher,  or  clergyman  among 
the  children  of  the  better  classcB  may,  at  least,  feel  that  there 
will  be  many  good  influences  snrrounding  them,  if  his  own 
fail  to  reach  them,  and  he  may  reasonably  expect  that  even 
his  mistakes  will  be  corrected  by  the  better  judgment  of 
others,  or  their  longer  familiarity  with  his  charge.  But  when 
a  boy  of  the  streets  presents  himself  before  you,  his  heavy 
eye  betraying  the  indulgence  in  early  vices,  or  his  thin  cheeks 
disclosing  the  too  early  suffering,  or  his  wrinkled  forehead 
telling  of  precocious  cunning  and  of  childish  struggles  with 
hard  fortunes,  you  feel  that  the  word  you  shall  say,  whether  of 
good  or  ill  to  his  future  course,  cannot  easily  be  unsaid.  The 
mistakes  you  may  make  with  him  are  mistakes  which  shall 
rule  his  wretched  life  on  earth,  and  may  affect  an  unknown 
Future  for,  him  hereafter.  He  stands  before  you  in  rags,  with 
filthy  or  teaMtained  face,  a  young  human  being,  who  is  alone 
in  the  great  throng  of  life,  without  parents,  without  friends, 
without  home  or  abiding-place.  With  such  an  introduction, 
and  bearing  within  him  all  the  fires  of  human  passion  and  the 
powers  of  an  endless  life,  he  is  entering  on  his  earthly  course ; 
you  cannot  easily  forget  him,  or  put  him  aside.  Through  his 
miserable  garments,  his  coarse  features,  and  depressed  manner. 
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BIXTIX  ANNUAL  BBFOBT  OF 


[1859. 


a  Di vino  prcsonco  sooms  to  shine,  as  of  One  who  Baid,  IIo  tliat 
docth  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  doeth  it  unto  Me." 

And  yet  you  are  often  perplexed  what  to  do  for  him.  The 
human  soul  is  a  di£Scult  machine  to  interfere  with.  Assistance 
is  sometimes  the  worst  thing  for  the  recipient  You  hesitate 
how  far  you  should  go  with  such  a  person ;  whether  to  place 
him  with  those  who  will  kindly  labor  for  his  reform  is  not 
sometimes  an  imposition  on  them  ;  you  know  tliat  they  must 
not  merely  relieve  his  misfortunes,  but,  worse  than  that,  the 
effects  of  his  misfortunes — ^his  own  bad  habits  of  body  and  souL 
And  yet,  to  send  him  forth  again,  is  to  plunge  the  poor  home- 
less little  victim  of  society  into  a  fresh  sea  of  troubles  and  sins. 

Such  boys — ^and  they  come  almost  every  day  by  the  score 
to  our  office — ^are  a  fearful  typical  expression  of  the  negligence 
and  indifference  of  a  Christian  society.  It  is  the  grand  his- 
torical peculiarity  of  Cliristianity,  that  it  is  a  message  of  chari^ 
and  love  to  the  poor,  the  depressed,  and  the  unhappy ;  and  yet 
these  lads  in  New  York  are  suffered  to  grow  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, ignorant,  uncared  for,  and  untaught,  even  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Ood.  They  have,  at  length,  even  formed  a  class,  so 
distinct  and  so  bold  in  its  depredations,  that  this  last  year  has 
beheld  the  sad  and  disgraceful  scene  of  a  lad  in  his  teens 
swinging  on  the  gallows  for  an  open  and  unprovoked  murder^ 
a  punishment  from  which  no  appeals  for  mercy  could  save 
him,  simply  from  the  general  feeling,  that  such  boys  had  come 
to  be  an  organized  class  of  criminals,  and  needed  the  strictest 
restraint. 

WitL  all  that  is  kindly  given  for  the  support  of  such  opera- 
tions as  ours  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  class,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  number  is  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  labor  conscientiously  with  their  own  hands  for 
tliis  mifortunate  multitude. 

Yet  these  are  Christ's  poor.  They  appeal  in  their  misery 
and  youthful  crimes  to  every  humane  and  religions  man  ;  and 
every  few  years,  by  some  fearful  outburst  of  crime  or  lawless- 
no^,  they  show  even  to  worldly  and  selfish  men  what  it  is  to 
leave  the  masses  neglected.  We  need  far  more  oi  a  personal^ 
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self-denying  work  for  the  lowest  classes  of  this  city,  and,  if 
Christianity  is  ever  to  pervade  the  great  multitudes  of  our 
cities,  there  mu^t  be  more  men  who  can  go  down  and  take  the 
hand  of  the  outcast  and  sinful. 

The  neglect  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  showing  itself 
in  the  maladies  and  sickliness  spread  abroad  through  this 
capital,  until,  with  the  healthiest  site  in  the  world,  its  average 
of  infant  life  is  probably  the  lowest  to  be  found  in  any  great 
city  of  modern  times.  In  like  manner,  the  indifference  of  the 
Christian  and  humane  community  to  the  children  of  the  lowest 
poor,  is  allowing  a  class  of  thieves,  vagabonds,  burglars,  beg- 
gars, and  outcast  girls  to  grow  up,  who  will  scatter  fearful  moral 
pestilence,  and  tend  to  injure  the  property,  and  still  more  dis- 
grace the  character  of  our  city.  We  would  not,  in  these 
remarks,  lose  sight  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  which 
so  many— especially  among  the  women  of  New  York — are 
putting  forth  to  arrest  these  evils.  They  are  well  known,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  has  followed  them.  Yet  these  are,  in  fact, 
only  exceptions  in  the  class  who  might  labor,  and  who  might 
give,  for  such  enterprises.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  much  has 
been  done  with  so  little  help. 


TBTJANCY. 

The  evil  of  truancy^  or  absence  from  school,  among  the 
poorer  children  of  this  city,  against  which  this  Society  has 
especially  labored,  still  continues  to  a  large  extent,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  accompanying  table  of  estimates,  made  by  C.  C.^ 
Norr,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Special  Commission  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  relation  to  Common  Schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  1857. 
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Table  of  Ajyi^raximate  Estimates j  shomng  PapulcUion  and 
School  Attendance  hy  Wards. 


Nuiuiu  of 
Sehoolfl  ia 
MekWazd. 

NVM BB  of  ChQ- 
dZOB|  tho 

OoBsni  of  ISBfi, 
botwaoa  tlM 
•gMOKoaBdla 

Baa vxn  Bunber 
ofthoBdiolm, 
Ib  MCh  Wwdf 

iaiaor. 

Bxoan  of  Chfl- 
dMB.  OTsr  tho 
B«glrtor  B1BB- 
boE^  ftw  Meh 
Ward. 

Fint  

2 

2,218 

1,437 

781 

0 

347 

0 

347 

Third  

0 

738 

0 

738 

Fourth  

4 

3,593 

1,862 

1,731 

Fifth  

2 

3.367 

2,167 

1,200 

4 

4,295 

2,334 

1,961 

Seventh  

4 

6,108 

3,187 

2,921 

Eighth  

4 

5,574 

2,486 

3,088 

7 

f  ,OSw 

4,1  la 

Tenth  

3 

4,598 

4,376 

222 

6 

10,625 

4,869 

5,756 

Twelfth 

8 

4,195 

2,612 

1,583 

Thirteenth  .  . 

5 

4,838 

3,332 

1,506 

Fourteenth  .... 

3 

4,575 

2,749 

1,826 

3 

3,945 

2,236 

1,709 

Sixteenth  

5 

7,744 

5.065 

2,679 

Seventeenth  ... 

5 

10,838 

2;513 

8,325 

Eighteenth  

5 

7,264 

3,750 

3,514 

Nineteenth  .... 

2 

3,802 

989 

2,813 

Twentieth 

4 

9.723 

4,525 

5,198 

Twenty-First  .. 

2 

5,311 

2,076 

3,235 

Twenty-Second. 

4 

5,119 

2,821 

2,298 

Total*  

82 

116,337 

60,098 

Deduct  for  the  number  of  Children  attending  School  who  are  over  15  and 

under  5   6,009 

Leaves  the  number  of  Children  attending  public  School  between 

the  ages  of  5  and  15   54,089 

Number  of  Children  attending  private  Schools  in  1850   17,560 

Estimated  increase  in  the  number  from  1850  to  1857   10,000 

Total  Children  attending  School  in  New  York,  aged  from  5  to  1 5.  81,649 
Number  of  Children,  in  1855,  aged  from  5  to  15...  116,337 
Estimated  inorease  in  two  years,  from  1855  to  1857.  7,210 
Gives  the  number  of  Children,  in  1857,  in  New 

York,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15   123,547 

Deduct  total  Children  attending  School,  as  above..  81,649 


and  we  have   41,898       for  the 

number  of  Children,  in  New  York,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  who  attend 
no  School 
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The  moBt  practical  remedy  for  this  great  evil  seeniB  to  be 
the  proyision  which  has  been  so  snccessfnlly  adopted  in 
Brooklyn,*  of  appointing  police-officers,  in  civil  dress,  who  are 
called  <^  Truant  Officers,"  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  get 
the  names  of  absentees  in  each  school,  and  then  to  hunt  them 
np,  and  to  warn  them  to  attend  school :  these  officers  having 
power  also,  on  sufficient  evidence  of  truancy,  or  vagrancy,  to 
arrest  such  children,  and  to  bring  them  before  a  magistrate,  to 
be  temporarily  committed  to  a  place  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  believed  that  such  officers,  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  might,  by  the  very  dread  which 
they  would  inspire  of  the  temporary  arrest,  induce  a  groat 
number  of  children  to  abandon  their  vagrant  habits,  and  attend 
school  regularly.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  JxrvsviLB 
AsYLUK  is  proposing  to  use,  in  part,  the?r  commodious  "  House 
of  Beception"  for  the  reception  of  sucn  children,  if  these  offi- 
cers be  appointed. 


BMiaBATIOlSr. 

The  main  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  is,  the  sending  of  destitute  and  homeless 
children  to  homes  in  the  country.  As  is  well  known,  we  have 
no  power  of  indenture,  and  no  legal  restraint  over  the  children, 
80  that  they  go  voluntarily,  and  are  received  by  their  em- 
ployers, solely  on  condition  of  their  good  behavior.  We  be- 
lieve, in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  this  plan  has  been  carried  out  among  the  street-chil- 
dren of  New  York  during  the  last  six  years,  this  enterprise 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  the  reformatory  enterprises  of 
America  or  Europe. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  a  plan  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  its  workings  be  carefully  scrutinized.  We  challenge 
for  it  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  juvenile  reform  through- 
out the  world,  as  the  most  practical,  economical,  and  success- 
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ful  remedy  yet  applied,  for  the  evils  among  the  javenile  poor 
of  large  cities. 

It  is  based  on  two  principles — ( 1 )  the  superioritj  of  the 
Christian  family^  to  any  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  a  poor  child  ;  and  (  2  )  the  neces- 
sity, in  treating  the  evils  of  the  poor  on  a  large  scale,  of  follow* 
ing  the  natural  laws  of  demand  for  Labor. 

We  claim  that  children  of  the  class  which  we  seek  to  influ- 
ence, when  collected  in  numbers  in  a  large  institution,  almost 
of  necessity  corrupt  one  another ;  that  they  have,  while  there, 
but  little  stimulus  of  individual  hope  and  personal  respect ; 
that  they  can  be  influenced  there  only  by  the  almost  neces- 
sarily mechanical,  and  merely  external  influences  of  a  large 
asylum,  and  that  they  go  forth  really  often  no  better  fitted  for 
an  honest  life  (and,  perhaps,  sometimes  worse  fitted)  than  if 
they  had  been  placed  at  once  in  a  good  family,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  and  the  sake  of  the  orphan,  would  try  to 
make  a  Christian  man  of  the  poor  boy,  and  treat  him  even  as 
their  own  children  are  treated. 

Then  we  especially  point  to  the  di£Eerence  in  expense  of 
the  two  systems.  As  is  shown  in  our  Treasurer's  Report,  the 
expenses  connected,  even  remotely,  with  emigration  on  our 
own  plan,  amount  to  less  than  $10,000  per  annum ;  and  all 
the  expenses  of  our  various  enterprises  are  only  some  $17,000 ; 
while  no  asylum,  or  refuge,  or  similar  institution,  with  build- 
ings and  fixtures,  under  the  present  cost  of  food,  can  influence 
one-half  so  many  children  at  less  than  four  or  five  timeb  the 
cost  per  annum.  Averaging  the  outlay  of  money  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  benefitted,  this  appears  by  far  the  most  econo- 
mical plan. 

Moreover,  in  any  effort  for  the  poor  on  a  broad  scale,  which 
shall  be  permanent,  we  are  forced  to  fall  into  the  natural  cur- 
rents of  business  and  labor. 

Children  cannot  bo  long  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
except  as  a  burden  and  charity.  If,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  our  country,  we  have,  in  the  families  of  our  farmers,  insti- 
tutions scattered  all  over  our  fields,  which  will  take  this  very 
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burden,  and  take  it  gladly — ^which  need  the  labor  whereof  we 
have  an  abundance,  and  which  Ood  has  blessed  with  the 
abundant  food  to  feed,  and  the  warm  hearts  to  welcome,  such 
poor  little  outcasts— is  it  not  the  part  of  economy  and  wisdom 
to  make  use  of  them  ? 

During  the  last  Spring,  the  Secretary  made  an  extended  jour- 
ney through  the  Western  States,  to  see  for  himself  the  nature 
and  results  of  this  work  carried  on  for  the  last  five  years 
through  those  States,  under  Mr.  Traot's  careful  supervision. 
During  that  time,  we  have  scattered  there  several  thousands  of 
poor  boys  and  girls.  In  this  journey,  he  visited  personally,  and 
heard  directly  of  many  hundreds  of  these  little  creatures,  and 
appreciated,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  full  extent,  the  spirit 
with  which  the  West  has  opened  its  arms  to  them.  The  effort 
to  reform  and  improve  these  young  outcasts  has  become  a  mis- 
sion-work there.  Their  labor,  it  is  true,  is  needed.  But  many 
a  time  a  botmtiful  and  Christian  home  is  opened  to  the  miser- 
able little  stranger,  his  habits  are  patiently  corrected,  faults 
without  number  are  borne  with,  time  and  money  are  ex- 
pended on  him,  solely  and  entirely  from  the  highest  reli- 
gious motive  of  a  noble  self-sacrifice  for  an  unfortunate  fel- 
low-creature. The  peculiar  warmrheartedneaa  of  the  Western 
people  and  the  equality  of  all  classes,  give  them  an  especial 
adaptation  to  this  work,  and  account  for  their  success. 
"  Wherever  we  went,"  we  quote  from  his  account,  "  we  found 
the  children  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the  families,  going 
to  the  school  with  the  children,  and  every  way  treated  as  well 
as  any  other  children.  Some,  whom  we  had  seen  once  in  the 
most  extreme  misery,  we  beheld  sitting,  clothed  and  clean,  at 
hospitable  tables,  calling  the  employer  "  Father  1"  loved  by 
the  happy  circle,  and  apparently  growing  up  with  as  good 
hopes  and  prospects  as  any  children  of  the  country.  Others, 
who  had  been  in  the  city  on  the  very  line  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  who,  at  any  time,  might  have  fallen  iuto  crime,  we 
saw  pursuing  industrious  occupations,  and  gaining  a  good  name 
for  themselves  in  their  village.  The  observations  on  this  jour- 
ney would  alone  have  rewarded  years  of  labor  for  this  class. 
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The  results — so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  them — ^were  remark- 
able, and,  unless  we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  influences  possible 
from  a  Ohristian  home  upon  a  child  unused  to  kindness,  they 
would  almost  seem  incredible." 

The  estimate  we  formed  from  a  considerable  field  of  obser- 
vation was,  that  out  of  those  sent  to  the  West  under  fifteen 
yeard,  not  more  than  tfwoper  cent  turned  out  badly ;  and  even 
of  those  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  not  more  ihsxifowper  cmtr 
The  former  estimate  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  forwiu*ded  to  us 
since,  by  an  intelligent  clergyman  of  Michigan  (Rev.  Mr.  Gels- 
TOK,  of  Albion),  of  the  result  in  his  State.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  older  boys  disappear  entirely ;  some  few  return  to  the  city ; 
but  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  we  hear  of  the  worst 
cases — that  is,  of  those  who  commit  criminal  offences,  or  who 
come  under  the  law — and  it  is  these  whom  we  reckon  as  the 
faUvTes.  One  or  two  of  such  cases,  out  of  hundreds  in  a 
given  district  who  are  doing  well,  sometimes  make  a  great 
noise,  and  give  a  momentary  impression  that  the  work  is  not 
coming  out  well  there ;  and  there  are  always  a  few  weak-minded 
people  who  accept  such  rumors  without  examination.  Were 
the  proportion  of  failures  far  greater  than  it  is,  the  work  would 
still  be  of  advantage  to  the  West,  and  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
city. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  as  years  pass  away,  how  few  eases 
ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society  of  ill-treatment  of 
these  children.  The  task  of  distributing  them  is  carried  on  so 
publicly  by  Mr.  Tbaot,  and  in  connection  with  such  responsi- 
ble persons,  that  any  case  of  positive  abuse  would  at  once  be 
known  and  corrected  by  the  community  itself.  On  this 
journey,"  says  the  Secretary,  "  we  heard  of  but  one  instance 
even  of  neglect  We  visited  the  lad,  and  discovered  that  he 
had  not  been  schooled  as  he  should,  and  had  sometimes  been 
left  alone,  at  night,  in  the  lonely  log-house.  Yet  this  had 
roused  the  feelings  of  the  whole  countrynside ;  we  removed  the 
boy,  amid  the  tears  and  protestations  of  the  ^father  and 
mother,'  and  put  him  in  another  place.  As  soon  as  we  had 
left  the  village,  he  ran  right  back  to  his  old  place  I " 
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Mr.  Mact  still  carries  on  the  immense  correspondence  with 
these  children,  over  yarious  parts  of  the  conntry,  and  a  few 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received,  maj  be  fonnd  in  the 
Appendix.  No  feature  of  this  work  is  so  cheering  and  agree- 
able as  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  letters ;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mr.  M's  earnest  words  of  advice  and  sympa- 
thy, have  borne  lasting  froit  in  many  of  their  minds.  The  great 
religions  movement  of  the  year  has  naturally  reached  them ; 
and  though  much  self-deception  must,  of  course,  be  expected 
in  them,  some  seem  to  have  learned,  through  the  love  which 
has  been  shown  to  them  by  strangers  on  earth,  something  of 
the  meaning  and  richness  of  the  Love  of  the  Highest  Friend. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  4,346  persons  :  during  the 
last  year, 

Boys  487 

Girl*  230 

Men  27 

VToxneQ. 35 

Total  *  119 

The  foUowmg Sehedvle  mil  show  the  nurnber  sent  to  eachl^ate^ 
and  dming  eaoh  months  together  with  the  Nationality. 


Yennont   4 

Masiachiuetts....  8 
Oonneoticnt....  SS 

NevTork.  04 

LongbUnd....  18 
New  Jeney....  28 
PeniuylTinU...  4 

Maryland   8 

Vir^   2 

Ohio  147 

DHnoia  122 

MicUgan.  18 

Iowa   8 

Infiana  227 

WiflconfliB.....  14 

Kansas   8 

MiMonri   8 

City  79 

Institntiona  10 

Other  idaoef....  18 


1868. 
Febrnary.  80 
ICarch....  87 

A_pril  72 

May  48 

June  ....186 

July  29 

August. . .  7 
September  69 
October..  86 
Norember  87 
December.lll 

1869. 
Jamiary..  89 
Febmary.  82 


American  Bom426 

German  180 

Irish  116 

EngUsh   80 

Scotch   8 

Welsh   1 

French   8 

Colored   1 

Pofish   1 

Italian   8 

Unknown  ....  29 


Parents  LiTing  210 

Mother     "   187 

Father     *«   71 

Orphans  178 

XJziknown  98 

Men  27 

Women.  •••••   86 

779 
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In  the  city  labors  of  our  agents  and  visitors,  there  is  always 
an  especial  effort  to  open  new  branches  of  industry  to  poor 
boys  who  must  remain  in  the  city.  Yet,  so  far  as  boys  are 
concerned,  little  has  ever  been  successfully  accomplished  in 
that  direction. 

The  street  trades,  such  as  boot-blacking,  newspaper-selling, 
and  the  like,  are  not  desirable  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
the  lad — Pleading  him  to  vagabond  and  shiftless  habits ;  and 
they  are  not  compulsory  upon  him,  as  in  London,  because  he 
can  always  find  employment  here  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  supply  of  vagabond,  mis- 
erable, starved  boys  to  this  city,  are  the  State  canals ;  and 
we  wonder  that  humane  or  Christian  persons,  along  their 
lines,  do  not  adopt  some  expedient  for  infiuencing  or  for  aid- 
ing these  lads,  when  they  are  discharged.  Their  condition  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  community. 


BOYS*  MEETTErOS. 

This  method  of  moral  and  religious  influence  over  the  class 
of  street  boys  is  now  well  established.  The  meeting  in  Ham- 
mersly  Street  (near  Yarick),  under  charge  of  Messrs.  J.  Maot, 
A.  L.  Smtih,  and  Fessenden,  associated  with  the  Society, 
has  been  singularly  interesting  and  effective  over  the  worst  set 
of  dock-boys  and  "  short  boys  "  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The 
principle  which  has  guided  all  interested  in  this  meeting  is, 
that  the  poor  need  amusements  as  mtich  as  the  rich,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  them  by  virtuous  means,  they  will  by  vicious. 
They  have  believed,  too,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  habits  of 
drinking  among  the  boys  of  this  class  is,  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quenting liquor-groceries  and  porter-shops,  for  the  sake  of 
being  in  warm  and  lighted  rooms.  They  have  accordingly 
opened  their  room  on  week-day  evenings ;  sometimes  to  exhibit 
the  magic  lantern,  sometimes  for  a  familiar  lecture,  sometimes 
merely  for  reading  by  the  boys  themselves.  It  has  usually  been 
well  filled,  and,  although  no  gifts  or  clothing  as  inducementB 
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have  ever  been  offered  to  one  of  these  lads,  the  Snndaj-evening 
meeting  is  now  thronged  by  hundreds  of  the  ragged  boys,  who 
listen  most  intently  to  exceedingly  pungent  remarks,  and  very 
direct  religions  addresses  from  the  speakers.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  that  the  mission-meeting  of  Dr.  Potts'  Chnrch,  in  Sixth 
Avenue,  is  adopting  similar  means  to  influence  street  boys. 

The  various  other  Boys'  Meetings  of  the  city  are  generally 
doing  well.  Mr.  Slatsb's  meeting,  on  the  comer  of  Eighteentli 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  is  especially  needing  more  volun* 
teer  help. 


BEABISrO  BOOM. 

In  this  connection  we  must  speak  of  an  enterprise,  proposed 
in  the  Fourth  Ward,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  just  de> 
scribed.  It  is  well  known  that  this  Ward  is  more  cursed  with 
intoxication  than  any  oCher,  there  being  in  it  480  grog-shops 
to  22,895  population.  One  or  two  gentlemen  are  desirous  of 
opening  a  Reading-Room  there  for  young  men.  Our  plan  is, 
to  procure  a  light,  pleasant  room,  on  a  street  where  the  throng 
of  young  men  and  boys  most  collect,  furnish  it  with  papers 
and  books,  perhaps  sell  coffee  as  refreshment,  and  thus  offer 
one  temptation  on  the  side  of  virtue,  where  vice  has  her  thous- 
ands. These  young  men  and  lads  are  as  fond  of  cheerful  social 
places  of  resort  as  those  of  any  other  class,  and  we  believe  this 
room  would  soon  be  thronged  with  persons,  passing  their  time 
socially  or  improvingly,  who  otherwise  would  be  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  tippling  or  gambling.  This  Young  Men's  Bead- 
ing-Boom could  soon  be  made,  as  a  central  point  for  lectures 
and  temperance  meetings,  one  of  the  best  instruments  of  moral 
influence  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
this  scheme  should  be  carried  out  by  this  Society,  though  in- 
dividual trustees  and  officers  may  take  part  in  it  One  gentle- 
man, not  connected  with  us,  has  already  offered  $100  to  begin 
with.   If  $500  were  subscribed,  the  room  could  be  opened. 
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SOHOOLa 

Ihe  Industrial  Schools  connected  wifli  the  Societjr,  it  is  un- 
derstood, are  not  supported  by  our  f unds,  but  by  Ihe  subscrip- 
tions sent  directly  to  them,  or  collected  by  the  ladies  for  that 
purpose.  On  our  part,  occasional  appropriations  are  made  to 
them,  and  Tisitors  are  employed  to  collect  Iheir  children,  or  to 
determine  who  should  be  sent  away  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
to  aid  them  in  every  feasible  way. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  test  the  principle  with  which 
many  volunteer-teachers  have  taken  part  in  these  Schools.  All 
novelty  and  mere  fashion  of  benevolence  have  passed  away  in 
their  labors.  There  is  simply  the  high  purpose  of  raising  up 
the  unfortunate,  and  of  following  in  Christ's  footsteps  in  labor- 
ing for  the  outcast.  We  are  rejoiced  to  say,  that  in  most  of 
the  Schools  these  high  principles  do  not  &il,  and  the  ladies 
who  have  them  in  charge,  still  devote  health,  and  time,  and 
money  to  them.  The  results  are,  year  by  year,  more  encourag- 
ing. It  is  apparent  that  the  young  girls  brought  under  their 
influence,  though  coming  sometimes  from  quarters  of  the 
lowest  vice  and  penury,  very  seldom  fall  into  bad  habits. 
Each  year  the  prison  reports  ^ow  a  diminution  in  the  petty 
offences  of  young  girls. 

In  1856,  there  were  committed  to  the  City  Prison,  of  girls 
under  ten  years,  282 ;  in  1857,  only  70 ;  showing  a  decrease  of 
some  75  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

In  1856,  of  girls  undex  10,  there  were  conrniitted  for 
vagrancy,  275 ;  in  1857,  57 ;  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  80  per 
cent.  Of  commitments,  at  this  age,  for  petit  larceny,  there 
were  none  either  in  1856  or  '57. 

Again,  of  young  girls  from  10  to  20,  there  were  committed 
in  1856, 1,427;  in  '57, 1,082.  For  petit  larceny,  at  the  same 
age,  in  1856,  194 ;  in  '57,  93.  For  vagrancy,  in  1856,  689 ; 
in'  57,  550. 

So  in  the  smaller  prisons.  In  the  Second  District  Prison, 
in  1856,  51  girls  were  committed  for  petit  larceny ;  in  '57,  86. 
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For  yagrancj,  in  1856,  448  women  and  girls ;  in  '67,  290.  In 
the  Third  District,  in  1866, 199  for  vagrancy,  against  157  in  '67. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  the  retoms  for  1868. 


F0X7BTH  WABD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  181  CHEBBT  STREET. 

Pupils  registered  daring  the  year,  250 ;  names  at  present 
on  the  roll,  120 ;  daily  average  attendance,  95 ;  of  those  who 
have  left  and  gone  to  service,  16 ;  working  at  trades,  18 ;  sent 
to  the  West,  6 ;  gone  to  public  school,  14.  Annual  expenses, 
$1,742 ;  distributed,  during  the  year,  406  garments  and  126 
pairs  of  shoes. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  school  is  not  far  from  $16  for 
each  scholar — ^tuition,  with  partial  clothing  and  food. 

or  ric  xas . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Delatikld,  First  Directress^  No.  6S  Ninth  Street. 
Mas.  Forbkst,  Second  Directress^  174  Henry  Street. 
Miss  Dklatikld,  Third  Directress^  2  E.  17th  Street 
MiSB  LiTiNGBTON,  Secretary,  179  E.  14th  Street. 
Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  Treasurer^  37  E.  ISth  Street. 


Mrs.  Nolsn,  Matron, 

The  Fourth  Ward  School  we  regard  as  the  most  important 
Industrial  School  in  the  city,  from  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation which  surround  it. 

We  trust  that  the  ladies  superintending  it  will  be  liberally 
supported  in  their  benevolent  plans,  and  certainly  their  long 
and  self-denying  labors  there,  give  them  a  claim  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  public. 


HUDSON  RIVEB  SCHOOL,  OOBNER  26th  STRBET  AlO)  9th  AVENUE. 

Annual  attendance,  108.  Average,  70.  Number  of  volun- 
teer teachers,  16.  Expenses,  per  annum,  $877.64.  Clothes 
made,  362  garments. 
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OFFICERS. 

Mk8.  J.  Paiws,  First  Diredressj  140  Fifth  Aye&ne. 
Mrs.  M.  Hiloer,37  London  Terrace, 
Mrs.  £.  D.Spraouk,  218  West  S3d  Street; 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodoxbs,  90  West  23d  Street, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith,  299  West  21st  Street, 
Mrs.  Robert  Rir,  221  West  28th  Street, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Church,  Manhattanyille. 
Mrs.  Bates,  Secretary^  200  West  23d  Street 
Mrs.  0.  H.  Lee,  Treasurer,  6  Lamartine  Plaoe. 
Mns  Tract,  Teacher. 


Asit.  DirectressoM, 


XAST  RIVER  IKDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.— lOiH  STREET  (NEAR  THIRD 
AVENUE). 

Its  scholars  are,  for  the  most  part,  German  or  Irish  children, 
from  the  neighborhood.  The  families  thas  represented,  are 
many  of  them  extremely  destitute  and  needy. 

Daring  the  past  year,  nearly  800  children  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Average  attendance,  95.  Many  of 
these  are  very  small  children.  Number  of  Yolunteer  Teachers, 
80.  Paid  expenses  since  last  April,  about  $700.  Number  of 
garments  given  to  the  children  since  April,  including  second- 
hand clothing,  850.  Articles  made  by  the  children  since 
April,  850. 

The  articles  made  by  the  children  are  given  to  them  as  re- 
wards for  punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  good  behavior. 

orr  icERS. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gockropt,  First  Directress,  27  West  41st  street. 

Mbs  S.  S.  Phelps,  Second  Directress,  oonier  Madison  Ay.  and  37th  street. 

Mns  S.  McCreadt,  Third  Directress,  72  East  27th  street. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Kimo,  Treasurer,  oomer  Madison  Ay.  and  37th  street. 

Miss  H.  L.  Oilman,  Secretary,  174  East  18th  street. 

The  mission  and  charitable  work  which  this  school  is  doing, 
through  its  self-denying  and  Christian  teacher.  Miss  Sfbatt,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  similar  efibrt  in  the  city. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRT.— 100  WEST  16tb  STBEET. 

AMOOATID  nilCB  IB  OBQAXOASlOm  WXXK  m  OBIXJ>m*B  AID  ■oonzT. 

ThU  school  is  diTided  into  two  elasBM.  It  contaixis  177  ehildren.  Those 
nnder  ten  years  of  age,  of  the  very  poorest  parentage,  most  of  them  half- 
orphans,  come  daily,  and  are  taught,  fed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  clothed,  by 
the  Society.  The  other  class  consist  of  the  older  girls,  who  are  not  so  desti- 
tute, who  come  twice  a  week,  for  three  hours  each  time,  to  be  instructed  in 
all  branches  of  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  &c. — preparing  thus  to 
gain  a  respectable  livelihood,  as  mantua-makers,  seamstresses,  embroiderers, 
&e. 

From  this  class,  several  have  been  received  into  the  dress-making  department 
of  this  Institution,  where  they  are  now  earning  wages,  and  learning  the  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  girls  belonging  to  this  class  of  the  school  have  become 
skillful  workwomen,  though  scarce  past  the  years  of  childhood. 

Number  of  children  in  the  school,  177.    Expanses,  $674. 

OFriCERS. 

Mm.  W.  H.  Lx  Rot,  President,  36  East  Thirteenth  street. 

Mrs.  Kxnnkdt,  Vice-President,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  street. 

Mrs.  W.  Lowrik,  Treasurer,  129  Twelfth  street. 

Miss  Morris,  Recording  Secretary,  237  Tenth  street. 

Miss  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  Visiting  Committee,  Fifth  Av.  &  Eleventh  street 

Miss  Katharini^  Hone,  Financial  Secretary^  24  West  Nineteenth  street. 

Miss  Patten,  Teacher, 

It  should  be  mentioned,  with  many  thanks,  that  a  liberal  gentleman  of  the 
oity,  has  kindly  furnished  three  of  the  schools  with  sewing-machines. 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  CALYART  CHURCH,  K.  T. 

This  school  is  comprised  of  German  Protestants  exclusively.  The  whole 
number  is  limited  to  60  scholars,  and  the  average  number  in  attendance  is 
fbout  50.  The  school  has  no  vacation,  and  all  the  children  attend  the 
Sunday  School  regularly  every  Sunday. 

There  are  two  paid  teachers :  one,  the  principal  in  the  different  branches 
of  education,  assisted  by  volunteers — ^ladies  from  the  congregation  and  other 
sources ;  the  other,  for  sewing. 
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There  is  no  Board  of  Manageis,  the  Rector,  Rot.  Dr.  Hawks,  being  at  the 
head,  and  the  general  snperrision  and  detail  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  ladies  connected  with  the  Parish. 

During  the  past  year,  the  children  haye  made  240  pieces  of  nnder- 
garments,  and  30  dresses. 

At  ThanksgiTing,  through  the  liberality  of  the  congregation,  the  children 
were  supplied  with  a  dinner  sufficient  for  themselyes  and  all  their  respectire 
families ;  and  at  Christmas,  from  the  same  source,  a  splendid  tree,  heaTily 
laden  with  gifts  for  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  amusement  of  the 
children. 

We  would  mention  with  gratitude,  the  faithful  and  efficient  labors  of  Mr. 
Brxmxx,  the  visitor. 


THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

During  the  tliree  years  this  school  has  been  in  operation, 
the  attendance  has  increased  as  follows : 


1856  54  50 

1857  81  64 

1858  96  81 


The  attendaupe  of  the  first  year,  says  the  teacher,  comprised 
boys,  girls,  men,  and  women — ^nearly  all  of  them  organ- 
grinders — and,  after  six  months,  it  grew  so  slim  that  the 
school  had  to  be  closed. 

In  1857,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  boys  and  girls, 
varying  from  six  to  sixteen  years.  Only  a  score  of  them 
followed  organ-grinding,  and  the  school  worked  for  nine 
months. 

This  year,  among  those  who  hare  filled  up  the  average,  no 
one  was  connected  with  organ-grinders,  and  the  school  has 
been  in  operation  for  eleven  months.  The  largest  attendance 
ifl  attained  in  Winter — that  being  the  season  when  those  who 
spread  over  the  country,  in  Summer,  return. 

As  to  their  intelligence  and  willingness,  the  result  is  satis- 
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factory,  and,  in  some  cases,  surprisingly  so.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twenty,  who  had  attended  school  in  Italy,  not 
one  of  the  200  children,  who,  for  these  three  years  have  come, 
had  ever  entered  a  school.  Kow,  some  of  them  can  write  and 
read  English  well,  perform  arithmetical  operations,  etc. :  and 
others  are  in  a  fair  condition  to  learn  as  much,  while  all  have 
been  made  to  understand,  for  the  first  time,  the  necessity  of 
improvement. 

The  annual  expenses  are  about  $400. 

We  are  still  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Five  Points' 
House  of  Industry,  for  a  warmed  and  lighted  room  for  this 
schooL 


THE  NEWSBOTS*  LODGING  HOUSE,  128  FULTON  STREET. 

This  institution  is  still  under  the  efficient  superintendence 
of  Mr.  C.  WiBGAND.  The  whole  number  of  boys  who  lodge 
there,  exceeds  3,000  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  whom  over 
14,000  lodgings  have  been  given.  The  average  attendance 
per  night,  for  the  whole  year,  is  40 ;  while,  in  Winter,  it 
reaches  70. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Institution,  says  Mr. 
WiEGAND,  is,  that  it  seeks  simply  to  attract,  by  every  cheap 
and  proper  influence,  the  homeless  and-  the  friendless  from 
places  of  vicious  indulgence.  Within  its  walls,  the  advantages 
<>f  country  life  are  held  up  to  view,  and  many  are  induced  to 
forsake  the  temptations  of  the  city,  and,  in  virtuous  families 
at  the  West,  to  grow  up  useful  and  good  men.  It  is  some- 
thing, only  to  have  sheltered  more  than  3,000  houseless  lads 
in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  of  many,  we  hope,  even  better 
results. 
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The  hcrfB  attendmg  tliii  Lodging  House,  it  should  he  rememhered,  are  now 
not  merely  uemhoys,  hut  from  all  classes  of  street  hoys.  They  eaoh  pay  eight 
cents  for  a  sapper  and  lodging.  It  will  he  ohserved  from  the  statement,  that 
the  lads  themselTes  have  paid  ahont  $800  in  the  year,  whidi  will  oorer  more 
than  one  third  of  the  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

The  whole  annual  expenses  are  : 

Feh.,  1W8   $154  51 

Mar.,  1858   172  64 

April,  1858   97  96 

May,  1858   172  01 

June,  1858   175  12 

July,  1858   101  28 

Aug.,  1858   127  67 

Sept.,  1858   171  68 

Oct.,   1858   166  60 

Nov.,  1858   284  03 

Dec.,  1858   202  46 

Jan.,  1859   373  38 

Total  $2,199  34 


GIBLS*  LODGING  HOUSE,  181  CHERBT  STREET. 

Girls,  84;  boys,  16;  total,  60.   Number  of  meals,  917. 

Francis  6.  Nolxx,  Matron. 


OOHCLU8IOH. 

We  regret  to  record,  since  our  last  Annual  Eeport,  the  death 
of  one  of  our  Trustees,  Gbobgb  Bird,  the  first  who  has  been 
taken  from  our  number.  Mr.  Bibd  was,  as  few  men  are,  the 
intelligent  and  selfnsacrificing  friend  of  the  poor.  A  trustee 
both  in  the  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry  and  m  our  own 
Society,  he  devoted  not  only  time  and  money  to  these  enter- 
prises, but  gave  to  them  a  careful  and  discriminating  intel- 
ligence, and  the  results  of  a  wide  observation  in  Europe  and 
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America,  such  as  those  still  engaged  in  the  work  will  deeply 
feel  the  want  of.  His  early  death,  while  yet  toiling  freshly  for 
the  great  cause  of  humanity,  admonishes  us  surviving,  of  the 
solenm  duty  of  still  more  earnest  labor  for  the  sinful  and  un- 
happy, and  that,  at  any  hour,  our  Master's  voice  may  call  us 
to  our  accoxmt   May  it  be  with  u&  as  with  him,  that 

"  The  bleasiiigs  of  the  poor 
Shall  waft  us  to  the  other  shore.** 


C.  L.  BRACE,  Skentm^ 


THE  TREASURER'S  SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  THS 


The  statement  herewith  rendered,  shows  in  detail  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  the  first  day  of 
February,  1869 : 

The  balance  remaining  on  hand,  Feb.  1st,  1858, 
was   $96.97 

Boceived  from  all  sources,  since  then  ....  17,303.32 


Making    .  $17,899.29 

Expended  during  the  year,  as  per  statement   •  17,072.40 


Leaving  a  balance  now  on  hand,  of  •   •  $326.89 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  Society,  at  the  close  of  last  year 
(being  the  balance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Basnasd's  bequest),  consisted 
of  sixty  shares  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock.  That  is  now  re- 
duced to  twenty-eight  shares  ;  the  resources  having  failed  to 
meet  the  expenditures,  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
Another  year  of  similar  results  will  swallow  up  the  balance, 
and  leave  the  Society  without  any  reserve  fund  wherewith  to 
meet  a  temporary  deficiency  in  its  receipts.  In  which  event, 
the  Trustees  wotdd  be  compelled  to  contract  their  operations, 
after  having  acquired  so  large  an  experience  as  to  ensure  great 
usefulness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outlay  has  been  larger  than  ever 
^jefore,  by  the  sum  of  $1,506.98 ;  and  neady  $7,000  larger  than 
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the  average  expenditure  for  the  first  five  years.  Each  snc- 
ceeding  year  finds  more  poor  to  relieve,  more  weak  to  protect, 
more  depraved  to  reform.  For,  as  the  Society  becomes  better 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  its  operations  are  more  and  more 
extended ;  consequently,  the  applications  for  relief  are  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  of  the  past  six  years, 
will  appear  by  the  following  table  : 

Jlsoihta,  Paid.  Salana, 
From  March  2,  1853,  to  Febraary  1,  1854,  $4,732.77  $4,191.55  $541.22 
From  FeVy  1, 1854,  to  February  1,  1855,  10,399.86  9,939.88  459.98 
Fh>m  Feb'y  1,  1855,  to  February  1,  1856,  10,524.06  10,027.09  496.97 
FromFeb'y  1, 1856,  to  February  1,  1857,  12,148.67  11,532.75  615.92 
From  FeVy  1,  1857,  to  February  1,  1858,  15,662.39  15,566.42  95.97 
From  FeVy  1,  1858,  to  February  1,  1859,    17,399.29   17,072.40  326.89 

Aggregate  amount  paid,    ....  $68,330.09 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  Society  has  paid  out, 
in  six  years,  sixty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  and  nine  cents ;  every  cent  of  which  has  been  applied 
directly  to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  What  those  objects  are 
may  be  briefly  stated,  thus :  Taking  destitute  and  exposed  chil- 
dren from  the  City  to  the  West  (between  4  and  5,000  have 
been  so  transplanted)  ;  and  when  there,  placing  them  in  good 
homes  ;  finding  children  for  the  Industrial  Schools ;  introduc- 
ing such  as  are  fit,  and  can  be  induced  to  go  there,  into  the 
public  schools ;  furnishing  comfortable  lodgings  to  newsboys, 
errand,  and  other  boys ;  and,  during  the  Winter,  especially, 
our  visitors  are  engaged  in  general  mission  work  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  throughout  the  City,  often  supplying 
clothes  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

By  this  diversity  of  employment,  not  only  the  varying  wants 
of  the  different  classes  are  met,  but  every  paid  visitor,  or  ser- 
vant of  the  Society,  finds  enough  to  do  at  all  times.  If  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  the  work  performed  in  the  City,  and 
the  probable  cost  of  the  same  be  deducted  from  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Society,  the  remainder  will  be  the  aggregate 
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cost  of  Bending  children  to  the  West  On  this  basis,  it  appears, 
that  the  total  cost  of  each  child  transported  to  the  country, 
during  the  past  year,  does  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  (  $12 ). 
Nearly  eight  hundred  young  emigrants,  through  the  agency  of 
this  Society,  have,  in  that  time,  found  comfortable  homes  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  ;  and  nearly  four  times  as  many  in 
the  five  previous  years. 

Thus  far  this  important  work  has  been  carried  on  without 
any  aid  from  the  State— though  it  has  done  the  State  some 
service," — ^whereas,  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  equally 
deserving,  perhaps,  have  received  liberal  grants,  annually, 
from  the  Legislature.  The  City,  however,  did  contribute  last 
year,  which  precedent,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  will  be 
foUowed  up  by  a  larger  grant  this  year.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  State,  or  City  government,  can  make  an  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  any  other  object,  which  will  be  sure  to 
yield  so  large  a  return,  even  in  a  financial  point  ofvieWf  as  a 
liberal  donation  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Indeed,  this 
Society  has  a  just  and  equitable  claim  upon  both  State  and 
City — as  well  as  upon  all  individuals  who  have  property  to  be 
protected — ^for  generous  aid  and  hearty  support !  Take  a  case, 
by  way  of  illustration,  which  proves  the  ounce  of  prevention 
better  than  the  pound  of  cm-e."  A  poor,  destitute  boy,  bom 
of  depraved,  dissolute  parents,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  is 
surrounded  by  vice  and  temptation.  He  is  morally  certain  to 
grow  up,  there,  a  vicious  youth  and  a  criminal  man.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  it  will  cost  the  State  and  City  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  guard  against  his  depredations,  and  then  to 
punish  him  for  crimes,  which,  by  early  neglect  and  misfortune, 
he  was  left  to  commit.  For  the  paltry  sum  of  twelve  dollars, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  could  have  saved  that  large  sum, 
and  the  man^  tool  It  would  have  taken  him,  while  young,  to 
the  West ;  secured  for  him  a  good,  comfortable  home,  where 
he  could  have  had  the  privilege  ot  honest  labor,  and  would 
almost  surely  have  become  a  respectable,  worthy  man.  Is  not 
a  gain  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  a  single  case,  worthy  the 
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aerious  condition  of  onr  State  and  City  rulers,  simply  as  a 
question  of  finance  t 

But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  becomes  a  still  more  serious 
question.  Oneis  led  toask — Whoisthe  guilty  mant  Isitbe, 
who,  without  any  free-will  or  choice  on  his  part,  opens  his 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  squalor,  want,  and  misery ;  and,  as  he 
looks  around  him,  beholds  a  world  of  intemperance,  violence, 
and  sin  of  every  hue  and  form,  into  which  he  has  been  bom, 
and  to  whose  maUgn  influences  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  become 
a  victim? 

Or,  is  it  he,  who,  bom  under  Christian  influences,  far  re- 
moved from  sinful  temptations,  favored  of  Providence,  and 
possessing  riches  in  excessive  abtmdancej  yet  refuses  to  contrib- 
ute his  just  share  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  ignorant,  tempted  poor  ?  Is  not  that  man  the  really  guilty 
one,  who,  having  the  power  to  prevent  crime,  refuses,  or  neg- 
lects to  exercise  it,  and  thus  permits  his  benighted  neighbor 
to  commit  the  dark  deeds  which  might  have  been  averted,  by 
the  use  of  the  very  gold  which  corrodes  his  own  heart  ? 

There  are,  probably,  many  of  our  wealthy  men  who  could 
well  afford,  any  one  of  them,  to  pay  the  entire  annual  expense 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  return  for  the  protection  it 
affords  to  their  property,  and  the  reduction  it  causes  in  their 
taxes,  by  the  prevention  of  crime ;  and  yet,  from  none  of  them 
has  the  Treasurer  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any  contribu- 
tion whatever.  A  greater  loss  to  them,  perhaps,  than  to  the 
Society  1  Others,  far  less  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  public 
charities,  have  to  pay,  not  only  their  own  just  portion,  but 
(shame,  that  it  is  so  1)  a  share  of  the  rich  man's,  too !  These 
charity  expenditures,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  a  legal 
tax  on  the  community,  but  a  moral  one  on  property,  which  pro- 
perty, in  large  masses,  refuses  to  recognize.  We  are  happy  to 
acknowledge,  however,  among  our  Merchant  Princes,"  or 
rather  our  Christian  Merchants^  many  uniform  and  generous 
supporters  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  But  by  far  the  lar- 
gest amount,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  donations,  has 
come,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  among  those  possessing 
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moderate  means — ^whose  sympathies  are  active  and  more  im- 
mediately alive  to  the  wants  of  the  neglected,  destitute,  ignor- 
ant poor ;  those,  in  a  word,  who  believe  it  as  much  a  duty  to 
be  charitable,  as  it  is  to  be  honest ! 

We  ask,  then,  that  the  State,  the  City,  and  individuals 
whom  Providence  has  favored,  should  regard  this  Institution 
in  its  proper  light ;  appreciate  its  just  claims  upon  their  sup- 
port ;  observe  how  noiselessly,  and  economically,  and  consist- 
ently it  pursues  its  course ;  scan  the  good  it  claims  to  be  doing 
in  various  ways,  especially  in  draining  the  low  places  of  this 
city,  in  purifying  its  polluted  life-springs,  causing  them  to 
disappear  entirely  from  our  sight — ^like  the  subterranean  rivers 
of  Florida — ^but  only  that  they  may  flow  more  freely  towards 
the  West,  there  to  well-up  fresh  and  pure,  pressing  onward 
still  towards  the  setting  sun  and  the  rising  empire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS,  TWomrir. 

Kiw  ToRK,  February  Ist,  1859. 
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T  B  U  A  K  C  T  . 

LAterfnm  Hon,  Samukl  S.  Powell,  Mayor  of  Brooklyn^  respecting  Truant 
Officers,  published  in  Report  to  Legislature,  1859. 

Mayor's  Orricc,  Cmr  Hall,  ) 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  17,  1858.  j 

Thomas  B.  Stillm an,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  School  Commissioners,  asking 
for  informati(m  relating  to  the  establishment  and  practicable  operation  of 
the  system  of  truant  officers,"  I  can  truly  say  that  the  results,  so  far,  are  of 
the  most  gratifying  character.  It  is  scarcely  two  years  since  the  building 
was  prepared  for  the  occupancy  of  the  truant  children,  and  at  no  time  have 
more  than  three  truant  officers  been  employed.  The  institution,  for  some 
time,  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  community  who 
fancied  that  they  saw  danger  lurking  within,  but  that  prejudice  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  are  satisfied  of  its  value  and 
utility.  The  building,  which  is  situated  on  the  penitentiary  grounds,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  about  100  children,  is  constantly  filled,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  much  more  extended  accommodations  will  be  required  in 
the  future. 

The  institution  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  prison,  and  the 
odium  that  attaches  itself  to  a  convict  is  not  felt  by  the  children  or  their 
parents ;  the  consequence  is,  that  many  of  the  commitments  are  made  at  the 
solicitation  of  parents.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
in  their  districts  hss  been  largely  increased  since  the  establishment  of  this 
institution.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  truant  officers,  as  much  depends  on  their 
sagadty  and  prudence  towards  making  the  system  popular.  The  whole 
thing  with  us  is  yet  an  experiment,  but  its  final  success  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  is  supported  by  a  yearly  tax  levy,  and  is  oontrolled  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Board  of  Aldennen,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  the  institution  increases  in 
magnitude,  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  board  of 
managers,  or  else  place  it  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  S.  Powxll. 


Litter  frcm  A.  B.  Glabx,  Brooklyn^  Dec,  26,  1858. 

#  #  #  But  the  most  essential  and  potent  feature  of  our  organization, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  adequately  portrayed  in  all  its  bearings,  is  that  of 
the  employment  of  truant  officers  (so  called),  whose  duty  is  to  look  after  this 
class  of  children,  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  respective- districts  daily,  learn 
the  cause  of  irregular  attendance  and  truancy,  wait  on  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, and,  by  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  consequences  of 
its  violation,  arrest  the  evil,  accomplish  a  reformation,  and,  if  possible, 
secure  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school,  without  resorting  to  legal 
proceedings. 

By  means  of  this  thorough  system  of  visiting,  which  reaches  every  school, 
and  every  indifferent  scholar  in  all  the  schools,  and  which  says  to  all  such 
scholars,  by  the  daily  presence  of  the  officers — ^you  are  the  objects  of  our 
special  care  and  solicitude ;  you  will  be  prompted  in  the  performance  of  your 
duties  on  the  first  dawnings  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  them,  and  to  wander 
from  the  path  of  rectitude— we  hold  in  check  the  wayward  and  evil  disposed, 
and  hedge  up  the  passes  to  those  petty  offences  which  lead  directly  to  the 
broader  avenues  of  crime  and  ruin. 

These  men  were  selected  with  reference  to  their  experience  and  discretion 
in  matters  relating  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  influence  they  have  been 
able  to  exert  over  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact,  no  power  can 
fully  estimate  or  describe. 

They  hav^e  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  more  than 
a  thousand  habitual  truants ;  and  by  their  well  directed  efforts  and  timely 
idvice,  have  rescued  hundreds  of  others  from  a  course  of  idleness  and  truancy, 
vhose  occasional  delinquencies  gave  but  too  strong  grounds  for  fear  that  they 
irere  about  entering  on  a  career  of  dishonesty  and  crime,  from  which,  if  not 
ipeedily  Faved  by  these  means,  nought  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  could 
redeem  them. 

The  undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  on  application  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  our  officers  were  clothed 
with  fall  police  authority,  by  whicli  their  services  have  been  rendered  much 
more  eminently  efficient. 

They  are  doing  a  great  work.    Their  presence  at  the  schools,  the  words  of 
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caution  they  adnunister  to  the  dhildren,  the  uninterrapted  chain  of  obtorva- 
tion  and  yigilanoe  they  maintain  between  parents  and  teaohera,  and  which 
anticipates  the  complete  and  ultimate  reformation  of  the  delinquent,  has 
become  the  right  arm  of  power  in  effecting  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
of  this  daaa  of  children  at  school,  which,  it  is  belieyed,  could  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  any  other  process  that  could  be  employed. 


n— INCIDENTS  AMONG  THE  POOS. 


THS    HALF-STARYSD    BN6LX8H  OXRL. 

Thsrs  occur,  every  now  and  then,  in  the  work  of  our  Society  among  tiie 
diildren  of  the  poor,  incidents  revealing  such  suffering  and  such  true  noble* 
ness  of  character  m  this  unfortunate  class,  that  it  seems  almost  a  wrong  not 
to  let  them  be  known.  It  is  difficult  for  people  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
even  to  imagine  any  one  of  delicate  nature  and  accustomed  to  comfort, 
reduced  so  low  as  positively  to  suffer  from  hunger :  and  yet  our  experience 
shows  that  this  occurs  continually  in  New  York,  especially  among  young 
girls  and  women.  It  is  an  evidence  of  its  unnaturalness,  that,  of  all  pre- 
vious sufferings,  when  such  persons  are  at  length  rescued  and  placed  in 
comfort,  they  always  remember  longest,  and  with  the  most  painful  feelings, 
the  pangs  from  want  of  food. 

To  be  famished  in  this  great  storehouse  of  plenty,  seems  the  last  of  mis-i 
fortunes. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  young  English  girl,  of  perhaps  fifteen  years,  with 
refined  manners  and  a  pretty,  though  pale  face,  presented  herself  at  our 
office,  and  nervously  asked  for  some  place  in  a  family  in  the  country.  She 
told  the  usual  story  of  poverty,  a&d  we  only  observed  that  her  hands  were 
very  thin  and  bony,  and  her  cheeks  hollow,  and  that  on  being  assigned  to  an 
excellent  home  by  Mr.  Mact,  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears  of  thankful-, 
ness.  Something  was  given  her  to  eat,  which  she  received  quietly,  and  on  the 
next  day  went  to  the  place. 

Lately,  on  a  revisit  to  the  city,  we  learned  the  particulars  of  her  history. 
She  had  been,  in  England,  in  good  circumstances,  as  her  manner  and  language 
showed,  had  come  over  after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  wasting  of  hw 
property,  to  seek  her  fortune,  as  do  so  many  others,  in  America.  She  sought 
at  once  to  enter  some  trade,  and  to  earn  a  living  for  herself;  but  without 
friends,  and  with  the  crowded  competition  of  the  city,  she  could  find  no 
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opening.  In  the  lame  way  at  the  intelligence  offieei,  after  waiting  for  many 
dayi,  8he  diaooyered  no  chance  for  hereelf.  Each  day  her  meana  were  being 
exhaoBted,  and  she  was,  at  length,  forced  to  pawn  all  the  ornaments  and 
relics  of  better  times.  She  was  redaoed  finally  to  living  in  a  small  attic 
room  of  a  tenement  house,  sleeping  on  some  straw  in  one  oorner.  Hour  after 
hour,  through  tbe  weary  day,  her  little  feet  were  traversing  the  streets,  as  she 
followed  advertisements  and  looked  for  a  chance  to  work. 

At  last,  she  reached  the  point  in  which  every  available  means  had  been 
sacrificed,  every  penny  spent,  and  hunger  stared  her  in  the  face.  She  de- 
scribes her  feelings  then  most  touchingly.  One  day  she  could  get  through 
quite  comfortably  without  anything  to  eat ;  the  second,  she  says,  she  crouched 
herself  in  her  bed — "  and,  do  you  know,  Sir,  what  I  found  the  best  to  stop  the 
hunger?  Why,  I  drank  water,  and  then  I  prayed,  and  somehow  I  always 
felt  better  and  stronger  after  it !"  The  third  day,  when  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  she  would  go  faintly  do¥m  stairs  to  a 
woman  she  knew  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  this  woman  would  offer  her 
something  to  eat,  which  she  would  take  carelessly,  no  one  ever  suspecting 
that  the  poor  creature  was  being  saved  from  starvation. 

In  this  mode  of  life  she  grew  so  weak  she  could  scarcely  walk,  and  as 
thin,  she  says,  as  any  skeleton.  She  was  attacked,  too,  with  terrible  hesd- 
aches,  and  some  days,  she  is  sure,  she  was  delirious ;  for  she  now  remembers 
how  she  seemed  sometimes  to  see  angels  and  spirits  in  the  little  room,  bring- 
ing her  food. 

Once  or  twice  she  determined  to  beg,  though  she  felt  as  if  she  would  rather 
die;  and  she  went  into  a  store,  and  said,  gaspingly:  She  was  hungry." 
The  people  were  very  kind,  and  sat  her  in  a  chair,  and  gave  her  food,  and 
onoCf  she  recollects,  a  cup  of  tea. 

Then,  as  she  lay  on  her  heap  of  straw,  thinking  of  the  dear  old  English 
home,  and  the  comfort  there,  the  mother,  and  the  days  that  were  gone,  she 
would  sometimes  say  :  "  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  Why  should 
God  pick  me  out  to  make  me  suffer  so  ?  Why  should  /  be  so  deserted  ?" 

One  day,  she  had  gone  down  into  the  lower  room,  and  sat  there,  weak  and 
despairing,  when  a  gentleman  entered,  whom  she  described  as  very  grand 
and  wealthy  in  his  appearance.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly ;  said  he  had  watched 
her  go  in  and  out,  and  said  she  must  be  in  misfortune ;  that  he  had  so  much 
admired  her — ^yes,  and  loved  her  !  She  answered,  gasping  with  weakness, 
^'  Why  do  you  come  here  to  insult  me,  because  I  am  poor  ?" 

Then,  as  she  described  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  insult  her, 
that  he  truly  loved  her — and,  in  various  phrases,  he  offered  to  her  to  live  in 
a  splendid  home  with  him,  but  not  as  his  wife. 

The  poor  girl,  crouched  down  with  her  head  in  her  hands,  confessed  that, 
for  a  moment;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind — ^What  if  she  should  do  this? 
No  one  will  know  it.   Here  is  comfort  and  a  home— an  escape  at  length ; 
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•nd  on  the  other  tide,  a  long,  weary  itroggle  and  ftarration.  Bat  in  the  midst 
of  thif— ihe  almost  belieyes  it  was  real — ^there  seemed  to  oome  up  before 
her  a  figure  of  her  mother— ehe  saw  the  Ihee  and  the  warning  gesture  almost 
u  distinctly  as  she  ever  saw  any  one.  She  seemed  to  oall  her  away— -and 
then  she  thought  of  all  she  had  ever  told  her  of  Heaven  and  of  God,  and  she 
started  up  and  said,  with  sobs  and  gasps— one  may  be  sure  eloquently,  for 
she  tells  the  story  now  with  eyes  flowing  with  tears  and  with  tones  that  thrill 
the  heart : 

"  I  know  I  am  poor— I  have  nothing— I  have  no  home  and  no  friends— I 
am  starving ;  but  if  you  should  give  me  all  the  money  of  New  York,  heaped 
ten  times  over,  I  would  not  do  this  thing !  Why  do  you  oome  here  to  tempt 
me  and  insult  me  because  I  am  poor  ?"  and  she  almost  fell  down,  gasping ; 
but  she  says  she  saw  the  man  start  back  with  face  ghastly  pale,  saying, 
^  My  God  !   What  a  sin  you  have  saved  me  from  !" 

That  day  she  heard,  accidentally,  of  the  Society  to  help  chUdren,  and  resolved 
to  go  there  and  try  for  a  last  chance.  If  she  failed  there,  the  only  thing  left 
for  her  seemed  to  be  self-destruction  or  death.  We  know  the  happy  result. 

The  simple  truthfulness  and  pathos  of  this  girl's  story  cannot,  in  any  way 
be  represented.  Of  all  heroic  scenes  which  the  upper  Powers  ever  lookeo 
upon  in  this  world,  what  can  surpass  that  where  this  poor,  weak,  starring 
girl,  deserted  of  men,  and  seemingly  almost  abandoned  by  God,  spurns  firam 
ber  the  greatest  of  all  temptations,  and  deliberately  chooses  starvation  rather 
than  dishonor  or  wrong  !  Perchance,  among  those  in  this  day,  who  sneer  at 
or  bargain  for  woman's  virtue,  this  little  story,  out  of  the  real  life  of  New 
York,  may  show  what  a  priceless  pearl  this  virtue  is,  that  the  lonely,  famished 
child  could  choose  the  slow  pangs  of  famine  rather  than  lose  it. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us,  in  coming  upon  such  girls  in  our  work — ^persons 
either  of  extraordinary  capacity  or  character,  that  it  would  be  a  great  plea- 
sure to  some,  who  have  the  means,  to  assist  one  such  to  a  thorough  education. 
If  any  generous  men  or  women  are  disposed  to  lend  a  hand  for  this,  we  can 
find  some  most  interesting  objects. 


THS    DARK    SIDE    OF    THE  CZTT. 

If  any  of  our  readers  ever  care  to  see  for  themselves  what  is  now  the 
worst  quarter  of  New  York,  they  should  spend  an  hour  in  passing  through 
the  various  lanes  and  streets  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
formerly  elegant  mansions,  and  have  still  a  relic  of  shabby  splendor  on 
the  exterior.  The  windows  are  crowned  frequently  with  nicely  carved 
stone  copings  3  and  as  you  enter  the  door-ways,  you  pass  under  arched 
halls,  and  up  broad  stairways,  where,  no  doubt,  the  iisshion  and  beauty  of 
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New  York,  in  old  colonial  daya,  thronged  in  brilliant  crowds.  Oocaaion- 
ally,  you  oome  upon  an  elegant  stone  mantel-piece  in  these  old  houses,  or  some 
other  memorial,  which  poverty  and  filth  could  not  obscure,  of  the  better  days 
of  this  quarter.  Now,  these  ancient  mansions  have  become  the  "  tenement- 
houses"  for  the  poor  Irish  emigrants,  and  they  are  filled,  from  the  lowest 
basement  to  the  smallest  closet  of  the  attic,  with  families  of  working-people, 
or  with  single  women,  who  are  striving,  by  honest  or  by  disgraceful  means, 
to  force  a  living  out  of  the  great  city.  Then,  adjoining  these  once  stately 
residences,  are  the  common  two-story  houses  of  the  ward,  with  the  lower 
floor  commonly  used  for  a  liquor-shop,  the  basement  for  a  vile  dance-saloon, 
and  the  upper  story  divided  among  the  unfortunate  class  of  women  who 
crowd  this  quarter.  Again,  in  the  alleys,  separated  by  houses  on  almost 
every  side  from  the  approach  of  fresh  air,  are  the  huge  barracks  of  brick, 
built,  by  greedy  capitalists,  for  the  poor.  One  of  these  buildings  in  Cherry 
street,  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  fifteen  hundred  souls,  or  the  population  of 
a  medium-sized  New  England  village. 

As  you  pass  along  the  streets,  or  wind  among  the  narrow  alley- ways— 
and  whether  lady  or  gentleman,  you  may  do  so  night  and  day  without  annoy- 
ance or  insult,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  vicious  population  in  a  city,  that 
it  is  absorbed  in  its  own  deviltry,  and  cares  very  little  for  anything  else— as 
you  walk  along,  you  meet  gangs  of  young  sailors  or  workmen,  passing  to  and 
fro  from  the  grog-shops.  At  the  windows,  or  on  the  door-steps,  are  the 
women  of  the  class  whose  epithet,  unfortunate,"  only  too  feebly  pictures 
their  wretched  life,  and  more  miserable  death.  In  the  basements,  every  now 
and  then,  appears  one  of  those  filthy,  bedraggled,  blear-eyed,  half-drunken 
Irish  women,  such  alone  as  long  habits  of  drinking,  and  the  poverty  of  a 
city,  can  produce.  Every  other  shop  is  a  drinking-shop.  and  in  some  streets, 
each  house  seems  a  brothel.  Here,  in  the  night,  crime  revels — ^there, 
murder  walks  forth  from  the  maddening  counters  with  red  hand.  Here  are 
quarrels,  and  fights,  and  violence,  and  rape,  and  fornications,  and  adulteries. 
Here,  the  honor  of  the  young  sailor  is  lost  in  the  wild  revel,  and  the  wages 
of  the  day-laborer  pass  to  the  harlot.  Here,  the  mother,  with  children 
crying  for  bread,  spends  each  penny  earned  by  the  sweaty  toil  of  the  father, 
for  stupefying  drink;  and  the  father  brings  down  an  honest  family  to  beggary, 
in  the  insane  hunger  for  the  stimulus  of  liquor. 

But  amid  all  this  festering  crime  and  wild  indulgence,  there  is  one  sight- 
thank  God  I  we  do  not  see  it  as  we  did  five  years  ago— and  that  is,  young 
girls,  still  in  childhood,  beii\g  educated  for  beggary  or  prostitution. 

When  I  first  went  about  in  this  ward,  I  used  constantly  to  see  little  girls 
selling  fruit  in  the  dance-saloons,  or  going  from  door  to  door  as  professional 
beggars.  Some  we  knew  as  regular  thieves.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  a 
little  girl  can  be  found  in  the  ward  who  is  being  trained  in  the  brothel,  or 
who  is  a  petty  thief  by  profession.   Some  of  the  new-comers  still  continue  to 
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beg,  almost  as  &  necenity,  but  the  great  maas  of  the  poorest  girls  who  used 
to  run  the  streets,  are  now  in  respectable  occupations,  and  many  of  them, 
we  hope,  with  changed  characters.  This  blessed  result,  which  should  be 
known  whereyer  such  labors  are  carried  on,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
labors  of  the  ladies  in  the  Industrial  School,  and  to  those  of  the  visitor  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  this  ward.  There  have,  probably,  been  under 
the  charge  of  this  school  (now  at  181  Cherry  street),  since  its  commencement, 
some  500  little  girls,  from  the  poorest  and  very  lowest  families. 

The  ladies,  through  foul  weather  and  fair,  in  hard  times  and  in  good,  have 
continued  to  come  and  aid  in  training  their  little  classes,  or  have  given,  often 
from  narrow  incomes,  to  the  liberal  support  of  this  now  pre-eminently  a 
Mission  School.  Some  have  gone  from  house  to  house,  through  the  noisome 
and  filthy  lanes  of  the  quarter ;  have  stood  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  held 
out  the  hand  to  despairing  want ;  and  have  thus,  year  by  year,  strengthened 
the  hold  of  the  School  over  the  poor  population  of  the  ward.  The  "  Fourth 
Ward  Induitrial  School "  is  now,  in  our  view,  from  the  character  of  the 
children  attending,  the  most  important  school  for  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
city. 

This  institution — as  well  as  our  own  Society — ^is  much  impeded  at  the 
present  time  in  the  efibrts  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  this  large  class  in 
New  York,  by  the  want  of  funds.  The  severity  of  the  times  is  acting  fatally 
on  the  various  charitable  enterprises. 

The  small  contributions — coming  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union — ^which 
formerly  made  up  a  large  part  of  our  income,  are  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
oontinued. 

We  are  certain  that  this  only  needs  to  be  made  known  to  numbers  over 
the  country,  to  insure  renewed  contributions. 

To  the  many  in  the  city  giving  heart  and  hand  to  these  labors  among 
the  poor,  we  need  not  speak  a  word  of  encouragement.  With  them,  it  has 
long  ago  become  a  matter  of  principle,  requiring  neither  success  nor 
applause. 

As  you  have  stood  in  the  squalid  room,  by  the  bed-side  of  pestilential 
disease ;  as  you  have  read  the  words  of  Immortal  Life  to  the  dying  sufferer ; 
as  you  have  taken  the  deserted  lad  of  the  streets  by  the  hand ;  as  you  have 
•ecu  a  smile  come  over  the  tear-stained  cheeks  of  childhood  at  strange  words 
of  love  from  you ;  as  you  have  patiently  labored  week  by  week  with  your 
little  class — ^you  have  felt  yourselves  not  alone.  You  have  not  needed 
human  approbation.  A  Divine  Presence  has  gone  with  you  in  the  places  of 
poverty.  You  have  seemed  to  see  sometimes  another  Helper  of  the  poor, 
lighting  up  with  majestic  countenance  the  dark  abodes  of  sin,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  in  sweet  tenderness  to  you.  And,  perchance,  you  have  felt 
that  all  the  strange  experiences  of  your  life-— your  disappointments,  your 
wants,  your  joys,  your  deep  and  bitter  sorrows,  were  at  length  bearing  their 
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appropriate  froit  in  yon,  and  yon  were  permitted  to  liave  the  almoat  Divine 
pleasure  of  saorifloing  yonnelf  for  others.  To  saoh,  one  need  not  sy 
"  Qod  MpeedP^   We  know  that  Christ  is  ever  with  them. 


XXTaiCTB  FROM  A  LKTTXa  OF  THK  SaCRBTAmT,  IN  REGARD  TO  A  JOVRXRT 
TO  THE  WXST. 

*  *  *  We  have  been,  during  this  month,  visiting  and  inquiring  aboat 
hundreds  of  poor  ohildren  whom  Mr.  Tract  has  placed  in  homes  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  If  those  men  and  women  in  New  York,  who  labor,  yesr 
after  year,  to  piok  out  miserable  little  creatures  firom  the  gutter,  oould  only 
once  see  the  change  in  their  protigU  in  their  country  homes,  they  would  feel 
for  ever  rewarded.  Every  one  knows  them  in  the  city— ragged,  dirty,  ver- 
min-bitten—sleeping in  boxes  or  cellars,  hungry  and  lonely.  In  the  farmers' 
homes  you  will  find  them  usually  adopted  as  children  of  the  family  ;  ruddy, 
healthy,  clean,  going  to  school,  and  working  on  the  farm,  perhaps  each  one 
having  a  pony,  or  steer,  or  dog  of  his  own— calling  the  elders,  father !  mother ! 
and  so  growing  up  as  children  of  Christianity,  instead  of  ripening  into  city 
heathens.  Two  yean  ago,  the  Visitor  of  our  Fourth  Ward  School  found  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  about  nine  yean  sleeping  behind  a  door-way  in  a  tenement  house. 
She  had  been  supporting  herself,  for  four  months,  by  begging  and  peddling, 
without  a  single  friend  or  relative  whom  she  knew,  her  parents  having  sud- 
denly died.  When  taken  to  the  school,  she  was  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  her 
hair  so  matted  with  dirt  as  to  require  entire  cutting  ofl^  and  her  clothes  mere 
rags.  We  visited  her,  on  this  journey,  in  her  Michigan  home.  She  was  at 
school,  and  the  gopd  people  told  us  they  had  made  her  one  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. When  I  asked  fbr  her  at  the  school,  a  neat,  pretty,  well-dressed  little 
girl  sprang  out,  and  almost  jumped  upon  my  neck,  with  her  eyes  filled  with 
tean.  It  was  a  most  affecting  experience,  even  to  us,  who  have  become  some- 
what hardened.  She  spoke  with  great  aflfoction  of  her  new  home  and 
friends. 

So  of  hundreds  of  othen.  Boys  who  were  waifs  on  our  streets,  children  of 
drunkards  or  ruffians,  are  now  the  new  sons  of  warm-hearted  farmers,  grow- 
ing up  with  as  good  chances  as  any  lads  in  the  West.  Numben  of  them  we 
hear  of^  as  already  infiuenced  by  this  revival. 

Our  readen  will  remember  our  enterprise  last  Winter,  to  find  homes  for 
seamstresses  as  servants  in  the  Western  States.  We  visited  several  of  those 
sent  out,  who  were  all  doing  well  among  others,  a  very  intelligent,  lady-like 
German  girl,  who  is  now  Mmstress  and  servant  in  a  clergyman's  family. 
She  eats  at  the  same  table,  sings  in  the  choir  with  the  daufl^ters,  and  amused 
us  for  an  evening,  by  singing  songs  in  various  languages,  and  is  altogether 
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treated  and  rMpeotodaa  an  equal.  Before  ahe  eame  to  our  ofllee,  ihe  Myi,  ahtt 
had  been  three  dayi  without  food^  and  at  length,  in  dei^air,  she  ivent  oat  and 
begged  for  aixpenoe  of  the  first  gentleman  «he  met  "  for  bread  to  eat."  He 
pointed  her  to  a  honae  of  ill-fame,  where  ahe  ooold  earn  bread  enough  !" 
She  turned  away  bitterly  wounded,  when  the  man  ofibred  her  money,  which 
ahe  angrily  refuied,  and  then  went  baek  to  her  lodgings  almoat  in  despair. 
The  news  of  our  enterprise  was  the  first  ray  of  hope  to  her.  She  speaka  now, 
with  the  deepest  religious  feeling,  of  the  good  PlroTidenoe  over  her  through  all 
her  keen  poverty.  Would  not  this  alone  reward  the  many  labors  and  self- 
denials  which  sustained  our  Branoh  Office,  last  Winter  ? 


nL  —Letters  in  Segard  to  Children  Sent  West 


lkttse  feom  a  michigan  clkrotmax. 

Albion,  Not.  18,  1858. 

Rmv.  AND  Dear  Brothkr  : — Mrs.  T  a  short  time  since  handed  me  a 

letter  from  Mr.   (New  York,  of   Institution),  making  some  in- 
quiries in  respect  to  the  good  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  She 
thought  that  I  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  could  with 
more  accuracy  answer  the  questions  propounded.  *  #  *  *  I  was 
quite  pleaaed  with  the  tone  of  the  letter,  as  I  understood  it,  and  answered  all 
che  inquiries  aoooidingly. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  gain  information  of  your  work  from  those 
who  are  on  the  ground  and  can  witness  its  daily  operation  and  efiects,  as  the 
ehildren  are  seen,  and  kind  friends  are  there  conyersed  with  in  regard  to 
them.   I  hoped,  from  the  letter,  that  a  desire  was  set  by  the  Managers  of 

the  Institution  to  so  modily  their  system,  that  it  might  answer  to 

yours  in  all  that  is  better  in  it,  and  to  aroid  any  defects  that  might  appear 
in  the  practical  workings  of  your  Society— if,  indeed  it  has  any  defecta— 

and  wrote  Mr.  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  woik- 

ngsof  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  this  region,  where  about  forty  children 
have  been  located,  and  also  by  my  acquaintance  in  Battle  Creek  and  Kala- 
maaoo,  and  had  learned  that  what  was  tried  in  relation  to  the  children  left 
here,  was  there  also,  in  those  Tillages  I  believed  there  were  not  three  in  one 
hundred— or,  at  least,  not  more  than  that— but  were  d<nng  well.  He  in- 
jured if  any  had  returned  to  New  York.  I  answered,  only  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  wha  was  a  colored  boy  Mr.  Tract  took  back.  I  answered,  that 
I  had  ehaa^  a  few  of  them,  and  found  them  new  homea— perhaps  some  ten 
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of  them — and  in  most  caaes  they  found  better  homes ;  and  the  fault — if  fault 
there  was— making  the  change  necessary,  was  as  often  that  of  the  parents, 
as  the  ohildren.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  whether  the  children  gave  good 
satisfaction,  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  did  so,  as  far  as  I 
knew — and  all  who  had  taken  them,  freely  communicated  to  me  any  dis- 
satisfaction they  felt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  ever  felt  that  all  kindred  institutions  in  New  York  are  noble  so- 
cieties, and  seem  to  haye  each  a  definite  and  appropriate  sphere  of  labor  for 
the  good  of  the  neglected  children.  But  I  have  ever  also  felt  that  the  work 
is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  so  expensive  a  way ;  and  no  Society  has 
presented  to  view  a  plan  like  yours — adapted  to  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  end,  and  capable  of  an  expansion  to  any  needed  extent. 

The  substance  of  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  ,  is  contained  in  the  above. 

As  I  did  not  preserve  the  letter,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  might  have  presented 
some  thoughts  not  embodied  in  this. 

Elxcuse  all  imperfections,  as  I  have  written  with  haste. 

Yours  truly,  M.  CS  ^ 


Clevkland, Ohio,  5  P.M.,  Deo.  14,  1858. 

See.  Children's  Aid  Society: 

Mt  Dxar  Sir  : — Once  more  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  yon  that  we 
have  had  another  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  our  destination,  and  have  (if 
possible)  been  more  successfal  than  ever,  in  placing  our  company  of  little 
homeless  ones  in  most  excellent  homes  in  the  very  garden  of  Ohio. 

As  we  set  off  on  our  journey  from  Jersey  city,  the  children  were  all 
greatly  delighted,  and,  instead  of  sitting  on  their  seats,  they  all  crowded  up 
to  the  windows  of  the  car  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the  way.  After 
dark,  however,  they  calmed  down  a  little,  so  as  to  take  their  seats,  but  did 
not  go  to  sleep  till  nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  night  was  very 
cold ;  but  a  good  fire  was  kept  up,  so  that  all  were  quite  comfortable. 

The  next  morning,  we  had  a  good  warm  breakfast  at  Homellsville,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  eat  it.  The  passengers  in  the  same  train  were  much  in- 
terested in  our  company,  and  made  many  inquiries.   One  fellow-passenger, 

Mr.  J.  A.  G  ,  asked  the  privilege  of  paying  for  our  breakfast,  which 

seemed  to  give  him  as  much  pleasure,  as  it  did  us  to  eat  it. 

During  the  next  day's  (Thursday)  ride  the  children  were  as  much  delight- 
ed as  ever,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  happiness,  except  that  the  hahy, 
who  had  some  cold  when  we  started,  was  a  little  fretful ;  but  the  noble  girl 
who  had  volunteered  to  take  care  of  it  was  as  faithful  and  untiring  in  her 
care  for  the  little  one  as  a  mother.  We  reached  Cleveland,  Thursday  even- 
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iug,  where  we  took  supper  and  a  good  night's  rest.  Friday  morning,  we 
were  all  "  up  and  dressed"  at  five  o'clock,  and  took  the  can  for  our  destina- 
tion a  little  after  six,  without  our  breakfast.  In  this  train  we  gave  each 
boy  a  jack-knife^  which  were  presented  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  property-clerk  of 
the  Police  Department,  for  that  purpose.  We  arrived  at  G  at  ten 
A.  M.,  and  found  a  large  crowd  of  people  at  the  depot  waiting  to  receive  us, 

among  whom  was  Deacon  W.  W  ,  with  a  large  farm- wagon  to  take  the 

little  ones  over  to  the  "meeting-house."  The  bottom  of  the  wagon  was 
covered  with  hay  and  blankets,  so  as  to  form  a  comfortable  seat,  and  the 
Deacon  got  up  into  the  wagon  to  stow  them  away,  while  I  handed  them  up 
to  him.  Beginning  at  the  rear  end,  and  seating  them  as  close  as  we  could, 
we  found  accommodation  for  twenty  of  the  smallest  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
rest  of  us  walked  over  to  the  church.  On  the  way  over  to  the  meeting- 
house," the  Deacon  said  he  "got  to  thinking  about  his  load,  and  he  felt  so 
bad  that  he  almost  cried ;  but  just  at  the  minute,  the  children  struck  up 
one  of  their  Western  songs,  which  they  sung  with  great  glee ;  then  he  felt  a 
little  6e/ter." 

After  we  arrived  at  the  meeting-house,  it  was  soon  filled  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  and  the  surrounding  towns.  But  the  first  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  to  partake  of  an  ample  supply  of  biscuit  and  butter,  dough- 
nuts, pies,  cakes,  apples,  &c.,  which  the  ladies  had  so  kindly  provided ;  and 
I  do  assure  you.  the  boys  were  not  slow  in  doing  full  justice  to  that  part  of 
the  day's  work. 

A  committee  of  two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  or  the  people  present,  to  aid  and  give  council  in  distributing  the 
children  in  good  homes. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  all,  except  four,  were  in  their  new  and  happy 
homes.   Oh,  how  delightful  it  was  to  be  worn  out  in  such  a  work  ! 

On  Sunday,  I  talked  twice  to  the  people,  and  had  full  houses,  both  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Monday,  I  worked  hard,  providing  for  the  four  remaining  ones,  and  closing 
up  other  matters,  and  in  getting  ready  to  leave. 

The  little  quiet  village  of  G  has  seldom  felt  such  a  commotion  as 

was  caused  by  our  visit  there.  It  has  opened  their  hearts  anew,  and  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  their  mental  vision— they  receiving  good  themselves, 
while  they  are  conferring  good  upon  others ;  and  on  leaving  there  to-day,  I 
had  many  cordial  and  hearty  invitations  to  call  again. 

The  weather  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  horrid.  It  has  rained  for  two 
days ;  and  now  (7  P.  M.)  it  is  pouring.  And  as  for  the  mud,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  bottom.  Yours  truly,  C.  C.  Tract. 
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LITTXR  FROM  A  POOE  LITTLK  OUllKAH  OIEL,  WHO  HAS  BXXN  AWAT  THmXK 

TXAR8. 

Dear  Mr.  Mact  :— I  have  reoeired  two  very  kind  letters,  and  I  thank  yon 
for  them  and  the  hymns,  and  that  beautiful  card  with  the  picture  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple  among  the  learned  men,  and  the  German  book  you  sent  me 

by  Mr.  L  .   I  am  almost  ashamed  to  write,  because  I  have  not  written 

before.   I  do  not  lire  at  Dr.  S  's  now.   I  went  to  Mrs.  W  's,  and  I 

like  it  a  great  deal  better.  Probably  you  have  heard  of  Mrs.  W  ;  she  is  a 

very  nice  lady.  My  father  wants  me  to  come  home  to  New  York  again, 
and  I  would  like  your  advice  about  it,  and  what,  yon  should  think,  I  had 
better  do  about  it. 

I  prefer  the  country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  New  York.  It  does 
not  seem  half  so  pleasant  in  New  York  as  it  does  out  here,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  many  more  wicked  people  in  New  York  than  in  the  West. 
There  are  very  nice  people  here,  and  a  good  many  Christians.  There  was  a 
number  of  young  converts  taken  into  the  church,  and  I  hoped  to  have  been 
one  of  them,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  a  Christian  yet— but  I  hope  I 
shall  be  one.  I  want  to  be  one,  dear  Mr.  Mact — and  I  hope  yon  will  pray 
that  I  may  give  my  heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Could  you  send  me  a  German 
Christian  almanac,  and  I  can  send  two  three-cent  stamps  in  a  lettei^I  don't 

care  whether  it  is  for  1858  or  1859.   Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  B  .  The 

reason  I  have  not  written  to  him  was  because  his  direction  was  burnt  when 

Mrs.  B  's  house  was  burnt,  with  almost  all  my  other  little  treasuroB. 

But  my  German  Bible  was  not  burnt  a  bit.  That  "  RoUo"  book  was  likewise 
burnt.  Write  a  letter  again,  if  yon  please,  Sir ;  I  love  to  hear  from  yon 
very  much  indeed.   I  want  to  tell  you  our  pastor's  name.   I  think,  most 

likely,  you  know  him— his  name  is  Mr.  B  ;  he  is  a  very  nice  man 

and  1  like  him.  Yours  truly,  P.  S. 


Ths  following  is  tnm  an  orphan,  picked  up  by  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
in  the  dty : 

L  M  ,  Dec.  5,  1858. 

Mr.  Mact— Dear  Sir :  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  It  has 
been  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  yon.   The  chickens  thai  you 

spoke  of  don't  belong  to  me  now— I  have  traded  them  to  Mr.  B  for 

sheep;  he  is  going  to  keep  it  for  me  till  I  get  four  of  them,  and  then  he  is 
going  to  let  them  out  to  double  for  me,  and  I  have  got  two  dollars  twenty* 

eight  cents.   Mr.  B        gave  me  two  bushels  of  apples,  and  I  sold  them, 

and  got  six  shillings  for  them.  Mr.  B  keeps  a  hired  hand.  Every  Sum- 
mer he  raises  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay,  and  nearly  200  bushels  of  esrs  of 
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com.  W«  dear  Mine  land  every  year.  We  have  not  railed  any  rye  or  wheat 
this  year.  I  liaye  been  pioking  np  atonei,  for  a  long  time  this  Fall,  to  bnild  a 
wall.  We  liave  plenty  of  applet,  and  some  to  spare,  this  year.  Mr.  B— 
has  three  eolts  and  three  horses,  six  oows,  seven  calves,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
four  barna  and  two  orchards,  and  twenty  sheep ;  and  if  I  live,  I  expect  to 
come  to  New  York  when  I  am  of  age.  Onr  school  commenced  on  the  16th 
November,  and  I  have  been  going  ever  since  there  was  a  school. 

L.  R.  A. 


ANOTUKR  ORPHAir. 

Jah.  8,  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Friend : — take  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  these 
few  lines,  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  in  good  health,  and  hope  that  these  few 
lines  will  find  yon  in  the  eigoyment  of  the  same  blessing — ^thanks  be  to  God 
for  his  kindness  towards  ns  all. 

I  go  to  school  every  day,  and  am  getting  along  in  my  studies  very  well. 
I  have  got  a  good  teacher;  he  is  very  faithfol  to  his  pupils.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cook  the  day  before  yestcvday.  I  am  getting  along  very  well.  You  must 
not  be  offended  for  not  writing  to  you ;  it  was  not  forgetfulness  that  mttde 
me  not  do  it  sooner,  for  I  pray  for  you  every  day,  and  I  remember  you  in  all 
things.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may  become  a 
good  girl ;  it  would  make  my  heart  rejoice  in  the  trials,  to  feel  that  I  had  a 
friend  pimying  for  me  in  a  far  country.  I  feel  very  much  interest  in  bringing 
children  out  of  the  city,  and  especially  in  those  that  came  this  time.  May 
God  give  me  grace  and  strength  to  be  the  means  of  turning  some  of  their 
young  hearts  to  God.  I  love  to  be  here,  for  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
right.  I  find  those  who  assist  me.  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  the  next 
time.  I  wrote  this  at  recess,  and  it  is  now  closed.  May  God  bless  you,  and 
be  very  near  to  you,  is  the  constant  prayer  of, 

Your  grateful  friend, 

P.  J.  M. 

This  lad  was  a  sickly  little  homeless  orphan : 

F— W— ,  Nov.  1,  1858. 
C.  G.  Tract,  Esq. — Dear  Sir I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  these 
few  lines,  in  answer  to  your  last  letter.  When  I  received  it  I  was  in  bed, 
sick  with  the  fever  and  ague,  but  thank  God,  I  am  well  again,  and  at  work. 
The  ague  troubles  me  a  great  deal  lately,  and  I  am  always  on  my  guard  for 
it  now ;  it  takes  me  very  quick.  In  time,  I  hope  I  will  get  used  to  it,  and 
then  I  won't  mind  it  so  much ;  but,  thanks  to  my  Maker,  I  can  say  I  am 
dear  from  it  now.   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  those  two  pictureo 
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you  sent  me  in  your  last  kind  letter,  which  I  will  presenre  in  remembranee 
of  yoQ.  I  put  them  safe  in  the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  given  to  me  by  kind 
Secretary  Mr.  Mact,  which  I  am  also  yery  much  obliged  to  him  for,  and 
will  keep  that  Holy  Bible  as  long  as  I  liye,  in  remembrance  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society. 

You  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  not  writing  to  yon  before  this ;  I  was 
not  able.  I  am  still  at  the  old  stand,  and  will  stick  to  it  as  long  as  I  can 
make  an  honest  living,  and  get  along  in  this  world  as  I  am  doing  now.  I 
write  yon  the  truth,  Mr.  Tract,  as  you  are  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
States.   Please  to  give  my  best  respects  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Children's 

Aid  Society — Messrs.  Brace,  Mact,  and  that  kind  lady,  Mrs.  M  ^  and 

tell  them  that  I  am  well,  if  you  please.   You  must  not  forget  to  come  and 

see  me,  if  you  come  this  way.    Call  and  see  Mr.  T  and  family  also ; 

they  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  I  would  also  like  to  see 
you  again,  Mr.  Tract.  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present,  but  yon  must 
excuse  this  blotted  letter,  as  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  when  I  wrote  it. 

I  now  remain,  yours, 

H.  T.  G. 


This  letter  is  in  regard  to  a  poor  French  girl,  brought  to  us  by  her 
&ther: 

St.  C— ,  Die.  18,  1858. 
Mt  dear  Sir  : — would  have  written  to  you  before,  but  my  partner  has 
been  sick,  and  the  Fall  courts  were  commencing,  so  that,  altogether,  my 
hands  have  been  exceedingly  full  of  work,  and  thus  it  happens  that  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  dropped  you,  touching  the  interesting  little  charge  which 

your  kindness  procured  for  me.   J  is  quite  well,  and  seems  as  happy  as  she 

wants  to  be.  She  feels  herself  altogether  at  home ;  is  exoeedingly  fond  of 
our  children;  and,  by  her  lively,  afiectionate,  and  attentive  disposition, 
renders  herself  more  and  more  necessary  to  them  every  day.  She  has  never 
intimated  the  slightest  regret  at  leaving  New  York,  or  desire  to  return  to 

her  parents.   She  manifests  a  strong  attachment  for  both  Mrs.  L  and 

myself — a  circumstance  which  greatly  relieves  the  sympathizing  repugnanoe 

felt  by  Mrs.  L  towards  so  efiectual  a  separation  of  a  child  from  its 

parents,  while  both  are  living.  J—  is  a  remarkably  intelligent  child. 
Her  chief  delight  seems  to  consist  in  making  herself  continually  U9tjvl ; 
and  in  any  allusions  to  her  past  life,  a  prominent  sonroe  of  unpleasant 
recoUeetions  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  her  days  were  spent  in  idleness  and 
inanition.  It  is  my  sincere  belief,  that  she  is  now  far  happier  than  she  hss 
ever  been  before.  She  learns  rapidly  to  knit  and  sew,  and  picki  up  not  a 
little  hook-learning  in  her  intercourse  with  the  other  children.  It  is  not  ray 
purpose  to  send  her  to  school  any  this  Winter,  but  I  will  do  so  next  Snnuner. 

Dear  Sir,  truly  your  friend, 

L  A.  E. 
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lettba   from  littlx  bknnzk. 

Dec.  18,1858. 

Dear  Father: — receired  your  letter,  dated  Dec.  14th,  1858,  which  I 
was  yery  glad  to  receive.  We  have  had  some  snow,  but  not  enough  for  good 
sleighing,  and  we  hare  had  some  skating  also,  but  I  have  only  been  skating 
the  whole  of  one  time,  but  expect  to  go  some  more  times  this  Winter.  We 
haye  had  some  pretty  warm  days  this  Winter  so  far.  Ella,  Mary,  and  I, 
grow  like  pumpkin  vines.  Mart  is  most  as  tall  as  Louise  was  when  we  lefk 
there.  There  are  some  boys  out  here,  that  came  from  Gonnectiout,  of  my  age ; 
they  are  most  as  large  as  gardens ;  they  are  smashing  fellows  to  grow,  aint 
they  ?  Yes,  certainly  they  are ;  and  I  think  if  I  had  been  out  here  as  long  as 
they  had,  I  would  be  as  tall  as  a  bean  pole  :  and  the  climate  agrees  with  me 
so  well,  that  I  haven't  been  sick  for  a  half  hour  all  the  time  I  have  been 
here,  and  no  humbug  either.  I  grow  right  up  like  a  corn-stalk ;  why  shouldn't 
I  ?  for  I  handled  enough  of  them  last  Fall,  and  hauled  enough  pumpkins  too. 
(Well,  enough  on  that  subject.) 

We  are  all  well  at  present — for  next  Saturday  is  Christmas,  if  I  reckoned 
right. 

Mother  says,  that  the  writing  in  the  letters  is  poorer  than  my  writing  is  at 
any  other  time,  and  I  think  so,  too.  (N.  B.) — ^Please  to  try  and  come  here 
next  Fall.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  send  me  out  some  change  for 
the  holidays,  not  that  I  can't  get  it  out  here,  but  I  would  like  to  own  some 
more  of  the  York  coin. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  grandmother  and  grandfather,   Good  night. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  H.  B. 
Dec.  13,  1858. 

Mr.  Tract,  C.  A.  Soo. : — have  played  all  around  the  grass.  Oh  !  Mr. 
Tract,  I  have  a  good  place.  I  shall  now  go  and  plough,  and  mind  sheep, 
and  drive  chickens.  Oh !  Mr.  Tract,  I  have  a  good  home.  I  have  as  much 
good  things  as  I  can  eat.  I  would  not  go  back  to  New  York  for  a  shilling. 
Now  let  us  go  and  mow,  and  get  up  hay.   Good  bye,  sir. 

John  C. 


FROM  A  FRIENDLESS  GIRL. 

Dec.  19,  1858. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societt  : — I  was  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  letter.  Your  letters  encourage  me  very  much,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  consider  them.  Sabbath  evening — just  come  home  from  the 
young  people  ;  prayer  meeting  very  interesting ;  every  one  feels  they  need  a 
deeper  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  I  do  myself.  I  feel  I  have  not  lived 
as  nemr  Christ  as  I  ought,  but  it  is  my  desire  to  live  a  more  active  Christian. 
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I  wish  I  oould  writa  my  feelingi  more  than  I  do,  bat  I  oaimot  find  wordf  to 
express  myself. 

Oar  Sabbath  School  is  very  interesting,  and  increases  in  namber. 

I  have  received  an  answer  to  the  letter  yoa  directed  to  Tommy.  It  was  a 
very  good  letter,  saying  he  liked  his  place  very  well ;  has  been  to  school 
every  Winter.  I  feel  to  thank  God  that  he  has  been  led  to  pach  a  good  home.  I 
think  almost  as  much  of  him  as  my  brother.  My  mother  took  him  when  his 
mother  died  ;  he  was  kind  to  me  and  my  brother.  I  feel  very  sorry  when  I 
think  of  my  brother  not  staying  in  some  of  those  good  homes  where  he  wss 
diieeted ;  but  I  hope  God  will  take  him  ander  His  kind  oare.  It  is  my  prayer, 
that  year  Society  will  do  well.  I  never  shall  forget  getting  the  little  Testa- 
ment, and  starting  for  the  coantry.  I  have  never  been  home-siok,  or  had  any 
desire  to  go  to  the  city. 

We  have  a  yoang  people's  meeting  every  Sabbath ;  we  have  kept  them  np 
ever  since  last  Winter ;  the  interest  seems  to  have  increased  for  the  last  few 
Sabbaths.  Oar  last  Sabbath  evening  desired  the  prayers  of  the  yoang  people, 
that  they  might  be  foand  in  the  Ark  of  Safety. 

I  must  end  my  letter  now  with  wishing  yoa  many  happy  new  yean,  &c., 

G.  A.  S. 

This  lad  has  a  parent  blind.  He  has  been  three  years  away,  and  has 
changed  his  place  frequently,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  well : 

L.  R.,  Jan.  28. 

Dear  Friend  : — It  is  sometime  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  I  suppose 
you  think  that  I  have  forgotten  you.  I  have  thought  of  writing  to  yoa  a 
good  many  times,  but  I  have  never  got  at  it.  As  there  is  no  meeting  this 
afternoon,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  and  let  you  know  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,  and  that  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  We  have  had 
a  revival  of  religion  in  this  place,  at  L.  R.,  this  Winter,  and  there  is  consid- 
erable interest  in  religion  manifested  still.  There  has  been  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  hopefully  converted,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  many  more  brought  out 
of  native  darkness  to  the  miraculous  light  of  the  Gospel.  How  does  religion 
prosper  down  there?  write  and  let  me  know  all  about  it.  I  go  to  school  this 
Winter.  It  has  not  been  very  pleasant  this  Winter  so  far.  We  had  a  little 
sleighing  last  Fall  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  that  soon  went  off,  and  it  has  been 
freezing  and  thawing  all  the  time  :  one  day  it  will  be  muddy,  and  the  next 
day  it  is  as  rough  and  huffy  as  it  ean  be.  How  is  the  weather  down  there  ? 
Write  and  tell  me  all  the  news.  Tell  Mr.  Colopt  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  had  a  visit  from  my  brother  last  Fall,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  hiffl. 
If  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  come  up  this  way  next  Summer,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  or  Bifr.  GoLCffT,   If  you  see  any  of  my  folks,  I  wish  yon 
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would  tell  them  to  writa  to  me  m  aoon  m  pooible.   Bat  I  mutt  doie,  m  it  ia 
getting  late,  and  I  -want  to  irrite  off  a  hymn  thii  afternoon.  Hoping  that 
this  will  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  ai  it  leaTOS  me, 
Iremain, 

Yoor  nnoere  friend,  L.  A. 


Thib  boy  yiaited  us  this  year.  He  has  been  away  ftve  yean : 

Jakvakv  26th,  1859. 

DxAK  Ma.  Mact  : — think  it  time  for  yon  to  write  to  me,  for  I  have  not 
got  a  letter  since  I  sent  yon  the  first  one  after  I  came  home.  I  wish  yon 
would  send  me  one,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  know  how  they  are  all  in  the 
City,  and  how  times  are  there.  Are  they  any  better  than  they  were  when  I 
was  there?  And  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  the  prospect 
ii  for  your  side,  if  it  is  good;  will  you  send  me  word  all  about  it  ?  And  I 
have  not  got  any  money  since  I  came  home,  but  I  shall  have  in  the  course  of 
a  year;  you  shall  have  some,  I  think,  if  it  is  only  five  dollars.  I  am  well 
and  in  good  health  at  present,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in  the  same. 
I  think  that  this  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  now,  so  I  shall  dose. 

It  is  from  your  friend*  L.  J. 


N  ,  DxLAWAas  Co.,  Jan.  19th,  1859. 

Ilia;  Mact— Dear  Sir :  I  take  pleasure  to  send  you  theie  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  getting  along  in  rery  good  health  at  present.  I  would 
hsTe  wrote  to  you  sooner,  but  I  have  been  very  sick  for  the  last  week.  I  am 
getting  along  very  well ;  I  am  attending  school  at  present,  until  next  Spring, 
then  I  am  going  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  with  a  gentleman  in  this  town 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  WsAVsa.  Dear  sir,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  to  write  to  the  Leakes  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  and  ask  the  superintendent 
how  my  dear  little  brother  Jamxs  is,  and  how  he  is  getting  along,  and  let  me 
know  in  the  answer  to  my  letter.  I  would  write  to  him  myself,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  direction.  Bifr.  Mact,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  to  send 
me  the  direction  and  the  superintendent's  name,  because  I  want  to  write  to 
my  brother.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  B—  some  time  ago,  and  did  not  get  an  answer ; 
thinking,  by  some  mismanagement  of  the  mail,  he  did  not  get  it,  and  so  I 
wrote  to  you.  We  are  having  a  revival  of  Church  in  this  town  since  last 
Christmas ;  they  have  taken  in  over  a  hundred  members,  and  I  think  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter  I  will  be  a  life-member  of  the  Church  myself. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  W.  J. 

The  writer  of  the  above  was  a  pale,  consumptive-looking  boy,  who  was 
lent  away  from  one  place  for  thieving.  He  came  back  to  us,  and  seemed 
hardly  worth  trying  anything  for  again. 
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Tm  bof  has  been  in  hie  pUee  four  yem. 

OcTOBU  24,  1858. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir : — received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
embrace  thia  opportunity  to  write  a  few  lines,  and  inform  you  of  my  preaent 
drcumatancea,  I  am  eigoying  excellent  health,  through  the  goodness  of  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  I  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  yon 
eiuoying  the  same  blessing. 

We  are  very  busy  at  this  time  securing  the  crops,  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in ;  our  crops  are  very  good  this  season.  We  raise  com,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, tobacco,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  turnips,  principally.  The  weather 
has  been  warm  and  pleasant  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  woods,  which  a 
few  weeks  ago  wero  so  pleasant  and  green,  aro  now  turned  to  a  different  hue 
by  the  frosts,  and  the  wind  scatters  the  leaves  far  and  near — all  of  which 
betoken  the  approach  of  Winter. 

I  was  much  interosted  in  the  account  of  Hjehrt  and  that  other  boy  you  sent 
to  Indiana,  especially  Hjcnrt,  who  was  so  promising,  yet  so  weak  as  to  give 
way  to  a  temptation  that  would  ruin  him  for  life,  with  all  his  fair  prospects 
of  usefulness ;  had  he  given  heed  to  the  counsels  of  his  Bible,  to  watch  and 
pray,  he  might  still  have  the  confidence  of  his  employer  and  friends,  and  be 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character ;  but  as  it  is,  he  finds  "  that  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard,"  as  well  as  all  others  who  give  way  to  sin. 

If  the  father  of  that  other  boy  had  instructed  him  in  the  paths  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  with  the  words  of  the  wise  man, My  son,  when  sinners  entice 
thee,  consent  thou  not,"  he  would  probably  grow  up  a  useful  man  in  society, 
instead  of  being  an  inmate  of  the  State  Prison. 

I  feel  thankful  to  God  that  I  am  so  far  romoved  from  so  many  influences 
that  beset  young  persons  of  my  age  in  all  large  places,  and  for  granting  me  a 
home  in  a  family  whero  He  is  daily  worshipped,  and  in  a  place  whero  his 
Gospel  is  preached  to  all  that  will  hear  the  promises  that  aro  ofbred  to  all 
that  will  accept,  by  faithful  ministers  of  Christ.  Thero  has  been  a  prayer- 
meeting  sustained  in  this  neighborhood  for  the  past  year,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  some  souls.  Last  Spring  there  was  a  revival  of  some 
extent  in  this  town.   Ail  the  churches  shared  in  the  blessing. 

I  united  with  the  Congregational  Churoh,  in  W  S  ^  last  May,  with 

twenty-one  others,  most  of  whom  were  young  persons.  I  have  been  striving  to 
live  better  than  I  did  before  I  made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  but  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  the  Redeemer— but  with 
God's  grace  assisting  me,  I  feel  more  determined  than  ever  to  press  on  towards 
the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesoi. 
Please  remember  me  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  I  may  prove  faithltd  to 
the  Redeemer's  cause,  and  stand  fast  at  the  post  assigned  me. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  which  you  take  in  my  welfare,  and  I  hope 
to  meet  you,  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  thank  you  personally.   Till  then, 

I  remain  yours,  D.  A. 
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an  application. 

Aug.  15,  1858. 

Sir  :  Mr.  G.  A  has  i:eceiyed  a  letter  from  Mr.  MAcr,  desiring  to 

give  him  some  information  concerning  a  boy  named  J.  W  ,  whom  Mr. 

Tkact  brought  to  B.  C,  in,  July,  1857,  and  left  with  Mr.  M         of  that 

place.  He  is  with  us,  and  as  we  have  forgotten  the  initials  of  Mr.  Mact's 
name,  my  parents  have  requested  me  to  write  to  you,  supposing  you  to 
feel  the  same  interest  in  this  pour  orphan  boy  as  he  does.    He  left  Mr. 

M  ^'s  in  the  Spring  of  1857,  came  to  Mr.  A  's,  remained  there  till 

July,  '57,  and  then  came  here  and  has  been  with  us.  As  Pa  has  only  one 
son,  and  he  of  age.  he  is  quite  anxious  to  keep  J.  He  likes  the  place  well ; 
went  to  school  last  Winter,  will  gp  again  next  Winter ;  he  works  on  the 
farm  in  the  Summer.  Pa  would  like  to  take  another,  if  you  will  send  one 
with  good  moral  principles,  and  a  good  intellect.  My  father  is  a  farmer ; 
he  is  not  in  as  good  circumstances  in  regard  to  this  world's  goods  as  many, 
yet  he  has  enough  to  supply  his  children  the  necessities  of  life,  and  give 
some  of  them  a  little  more  than  a  common-school  education,  and  hopes  to  do 
as  well  by  J.  as  though  he  was  his  own  child.  He  thinks  a  good  moral 
education  the  best  capital  a  young  person  can  have  to  start  with  in  the  world ; 
this  he  wishes  to  give  him,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  farming,  and  then  thinks 
he  will  be  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  if  he  should  be  unable  to  help 
him  otherwise. 

Although  we  are  in  a  country  place,  yet  we  are  blessed  with  better  reli- 
gious privileges  than  are  enjoyed  in  many  places ;  are  surrounded  by  a  good 
society  of  people,  and  have  a  good  district  school  within  a  mile  of  here.  J. 
learns  quite  easily,  loves  to  read,  and  is  anxious  to  do  right.  He  has  not 
learned  to  write  yet,  but  will  soon.  His  health  is  remarkably  good ;  has 
grown  so  fast  that  his  friends  in  New  York  would  hardly  know  him. 

H.  A. 


July  27,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  put  you  to  the  necessity  of  writing  to  me  so  often,  and  you  must 
excuse  me.  You  would  like  to  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  am  getting 
along  finely ;  we  will  soon  be  through  our  haying ;  I  can  now  mow  and  keep 
up  with  Mr.  Dowb  ;  have  out  our  rye  and  put  it  up ;  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  church  often,  where  no  vice  enters.  Wretchedness  is  not  exposed  to 
view  therfr-^11  is  serenity — a  calm  feeling  pervades  the  house  as  the  people 
listen  to  the  expounder  of  God's  holy  Word.  There  is  in  this  community 
three  drunkards  who  disgrace  it;  one  is  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  the 
others  are  married  men  with  children.  Last  Spring  I  went  to  a  store — Bee 
they  call  it — well,  they  had  whiskey  by  the  wholesale.   A  Bee  is  where  a 
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man  has  a  heavy  job  to  do  on  hii  farm  and  cannot  do  it  without  help,  lo  he 
sends  out  an  invitation  to  his  neighbors  to  come  and  help  him  an  afternoon ; 
he  has  some  provided  beforehand.  Well,  when  they  come,  they  mnst  have 
a  drink.  Well,  when  I  got  to  the  man's  house,  he  came  and  met  me 
graciously,  with  gin  in  one  hand  end  water  in  the  other;  he  asked  me  to 
drink,  but  I  would  not.  I  didn't  take  any  that  afternoon.  At  night,  when 
we  quit  to  go  home,  this  young  man  and  some  of  his  associates  was  drunk ; 
they  could  not  hardly  walk ;  well,  they  rode  with  me  for  about  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  mile  and  then  they  left  me ;  they  are  very  profane  boys,  who  care 
not  for  God  nor  man.  I  am  not  nerved  for  writing  to-day,  so  you  must 
excuse  me  for  this  time.  Yours,  truly,  D.  J.  J. 


JuLT  31,  1858. 

Mb.  Mact — Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  the  book  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  answer  it  and  tell  you  how  I  am 
getting  along*  I  went  to  meeting  this  forenoon,  and  when  I  got  back  I  thought 

I  would  write  to  you.   You  knew  I  lived  at  Mr.  P  's ;  they  did  not  want 

me  any  longer,  and  I  came  away  firom  there.  I  live  now  at  Dr.  £  ^'s.  I 

could  not  read  your  letter  myself,  but  I  got  Mrs.  £— *-  to  read  it.  I  oan 
read  plain  writing,  but  no  other.  She  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
That  girl  you  were  speaking  of  in  your  letter,  she  must  be  a  very  good  girl. 
I  do  not  see  why  J.  could  not  do  the  same ;  she  is  big  enough  and  old  enough. 
I  could  do  it  and  not  hurt  myself  at  that,  because  I  have  done  it,  and  could 
do  it  again.  I  have  learned  to  do  house-work,  I  can  wash,  bake,  and  iron ; 
and  I  suppose  if  I  lived  in  the  city  I  wouldn't  know  anything  about  it.  You 
come  and  see  me.  We  have  beds  to  sleep  in  and  enough  to  eat.  So  good  by. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  G.  H. 

This  girl  belonged  to  an  unfortunate  family.  Her  sister  is  an  abandoned 
woman,  and  her  father  ib  always  in  extreme  destitution. 


April  14th,  1858. 

Mr.  Mact— Dear  Sir :— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  88d,  and  I  thsnk 
you  very  much  for  writing  to  me.    I  must  say  that  I  like  the  country  first 

rate,  and  would  not  go  back  to  the  City  to  stay  for  anything.    Mr.  H  ^'s 

family  are  all  very  nice  folks,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  place. 
I  acknowledge  that  we  have  to  work  pretty  smart  sometimes,  yet  vre  do  not 
mind  that  much,  as  we  get  to  be  able  to  do  it.  B  M— —  has  come  out 
here,  and  Mr.  H— ^  has  got  a  place  for  him  with  a  Mr.  S  ,  his  brother- 
in-law,  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  T  Center ;  end  as  I  am  one  mile 

on  this  side  of  C  and  four  miles  from  H  ,  it  brings  him  off  fimr 

miles  from  me,^d  eight  miles  from  H— -  C— . 
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All  the  boyt  that  have  oome  out  here  like  it  firs*  rate,  and  I  would  ad  riee 

any  one  that  had  no  bnsineis  in  the  City  to  oome  out  here.    W  B  , 

or  little  "  Dntchie,"  aa  we  eall  him,  is  with  a  nephew  of  Mr.  H  j  and  Ib 

about  as  far  from  ui  as  your  office  is  from  the  Bible  House.    Mat  Colkmak, 
0n»  of  the  boys  that  eame  out  with  the  last  lot,  has  gone  no  one  knows 
where ;  but  I  have  not  much  more  time,  and  I  must  close  this, 
And  subscribe  myself, 

Tour  dbd't.  senrant,  P.  M.  H. 


NOTBMBBR,  1858. 

DzAM,  Sir  : — received  your  letter  in  due  season,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  from  you,  and  now  I  hasten  to  answer  it.  This  is  a  very  irreligious 
neighborhood ;  there  are  but  few  who  profess  any  love  for  Him  who  died  for 

all.   There  is  but  five  that  don't  swear — ^I,  Mr.  D  ,  and  three  other 

neighbors.   I  expect  to  go  to  churdi  to-day,  to  hear  Rev.  B.  G.  E  j  a 

Methodist  Episcopal  preacher.  I  have  been  to  church  a  good  deal  this  Sum- 
mer, and  I  like  it.  Tou  would,  I  suppose,  like  to  know  what  my  library 
comprises.  I  have  Goold  Brown's  Grammar;  F.  Stoddart's  *  Practical 
Arithmetic;  E.  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader;  and  Charles  Sander's  Spel- 
ling Book.  I  am  the  proficient  of  the  school.  £  am  enjoying  good  health 
and  hope  you  are  also,  and  all  those  kind  men  who  are  trying  to  relieve  the 

wants  of  the  destitute.   J        H  was  here  more  than  a  month  ago. 

J  is  an  unsteady  boy,  I  believe.   I  got  him  in  a  good  place  to  work ;  he 

staid  there  near  a  week,  and  then  left.  The  cause  I  did  not  ask  him,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  could  produce  any.  When  I  saw  him,  he  was  as  ragged  as 
could  be.  He  likes  to  get  along  without  work,  but  that  we  cannot  do  in  this 
oountry,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  an  honest  living.  There  is  work  in 
the  oountry  for  all  that  are  there.  But  I  must  give  you  a  joyous  good-bye, 
and  ioon  wend  my  way  to  church.   Excuse  my  first  writing— it  is  in  haste. 

I  am  your  sincere  friend,  D.  J.  D. 


Thursdat,  Jan.  3,  1859. 
Mr.  Mact— Dear  Friend :  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  well,  and  I  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  have  not  written 
to  you  for  a  long  time  now,  and  I  send  my  love  to  you.  Now,  the  reason  I 
have  not  written  is,  because  I  have  been  very  busy.  I  am  busy  now,  graft- 
ing our  roots.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  gardening. 
I  will  tell  you  some  kind  of  apples  we  have  grafted :  Black  Detroit,  Mother- 
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apple,  ThompBon-to-King— a  favorite  of  New  York;  Hyslop,  Crab,  Sweet 
June — this  last  kind  we  have  grafted. 

I  have  been  to  school  this  Winter.  We  have  a  very  good  teacher.  Gb 
has  been  getting  up  an  Institute  in  onr  town.  Tou  do  not  know  what  a 
pleasant  place  Illinois  is.  I  have  a  very  beautiful  and  pleasant  garden,  and 
I  would  like  .you  to  send  me  these  kinds  of  seed  that  are  mentioned  on  this 
paper,  if  you  please,  Sir — and  I  will  send  you  some  of  my  kinds,  if  you  want 
them.  Send  me  what  kinds  you  can  get.  Oh !  I  love  you  very  dearly  !  I 
caimot  forget  you — I  would  not  forget  you,  if  I  could — and  I  want  to  see 
you  again ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  you  out  here,  where  I  would  show  you 
our  two  farms ;  and  I  would  take  you  in  our  buggy,  all  over  our  farms,  and 
I  would  tell  you  the  names  of  our  neighbors.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
write  to  me  immediately,  for  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  living  or  dead. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  right  off,  as  soon  as  you  receive  my  letter. 

I  have  a  little  more  to  say — ^but  I  have  not  given  my  heart  to  the  Savior 
yet — ^but,  as  I  have  commenced  now,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me — I  will  try 
to  do  better.  Yours  truly,  Sir,  L.  H.  J. 

List:  Striped  balsams,  spotted  balsams,  mixed  fox-glove,  forget-me-not, 
lupins,  striped  nasturtium,  California  poppy,  fragrant  martynia,  Germsn 
asters,  and  verbenas,  fine  mixed. 


FROM  A  GERMAN  SEAMSTRESS,  SENT  OUT  DURING  THE  CRISIS  JJkST  TEAR. 

Dec.  28,  1858. 

Dear  Blessed  Friends  : — My  intention  was  to  write  you,  and  wish  you 
a  merry  Christmas,  but  my  time  was  very  much  taken  up  with  various 
duties,  and  I  put  it  off,  and  wish  you  all  a  happy  New-year,  and  a  good  many 
following.  I  have  been  looking  for  an  answer  a  good  while ;  but,  as  you  are 
very  busy  this  time  of  year,  we  expected  to  see  Mr.  Tract,  and  he  will 
answer  all  the  questions,  and  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

As  I  look  back  last  year,  and  years  past,  and  compare  them  with  this 
present  time,  when  another  year  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I  must  confess,  with 
truth,  that  I  never  felt  the  blessings  of  God  in  such  a  measure  as  I  have 
lately ;  I  feel  one  happiness,  and  that  is,  the  peace  within  my  heart.  God 
has  placed  me  in  circumstances  of  comfort,  where  others  are  in  want :  he 
has  given  me  friends,  who  felt  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  in  the  welfare 
of  ray  undying  soul.  I  cannot  but  pray  to  God  that  his  blessing  may  rest  on 
this  happy  family  forever.  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of 
their  love  and  kindness.  I  trust  I  shall  never  repay  their  untiring  kindness 
vith  ingratitude.  In  prayers  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  aid  me  in  eonqneriiir 
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my  litUe  failings— that  they  will  diminiah,  instead  of  increasing.  I  ha^e 
had  for  months  past  a  cold ;  and,  instead  of  getting  better,  it  is  getting 
worse.  I  am  growing  poor.  What  the  cause  is,  I  do  not  know.  Pa  — — 
will  sometimes  spin  yarns,  and  he  will  make  me  laugh,  that  it  hurts  me ; 
bat  he  is  the  best  and  kindest  man  that  ever  drew  breath — a  true  and  faith- 
ful disciple— and  so  is  Ma   ;  God  bless  them.   Well,  I  will  tell  yon 

about  our  merry  Christmas.  Santa  Glaus  was  pretty  well  off  this  year,  and 

took  us  all  by  surprise.   We  tried  our  best  to  get  the  boys  and  Pa  off 

to  bed,  and,  after  the  rest  retired,  we  searched  for  the  stockings,  and  put  the 

little  gifts  first  in,  and  then,  for  sport,  N  and  I  filled  it  up  with  a  potato, 

a  cabbage-leaf,  a  cake  and  candy— each  wrapped  up  in  a  different  piece  of 
paper,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  was  filled  up  to  the  top.  We  hung  Ma  's 

and  Pa  's  stockings  together  by  the  chimney,  with  the  motto :  United,  we 

itandr^ivided^  we  fall.  I  did  not  expect  Santa  Glaus  to  call  on  me,  be 
cause  I  received  so  many  things  during  the  year,  that  I  felt  ashamed  to  take 

it;  but  Ma  hunted  in  my  trunk,  and  got  a  stocking.   I  received  the 

Biography  of  Harriet  Bacon,"  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a  steel  shawl-pin,  of 

Mr.   ;    The  Young  Lady's  Mentor"',  of  Mrs.  \  and  a  pair  of 

gauntlets,  of  my  darling  N  .   I  was  overpowered  that  moment  \  I  felt 

so  thankful,  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  my  tears  bad^;  my  heart  ran 
over,  for  gratitude.  I  fairly  looked  at  them,  in  amazement.  Ah !  kind 
friends,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  despair  would  have  let  me  perish  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  Very  few  know  what  I  have  suffered,  till  my 
kind  father  took  me  by  invisible  hands  away.  Bless  the  Lord,  oh,  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  Holy  Name 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  family  I  have  been  happy  and  contented,  but 
since  I  had  correspondence  back  and  forth  to  Europe,  my  heart  has  grieved 
silently ;  it  is  not  for  my  home  or  the  place  of  my  childhood — ^no ;  I  have 
no  home  here  on  earth.  It  is  one  I  dearly  loved ;  but  for  thirteen  yean  he  has 
been  an  entire  stranger :  in  my  first  and  last  letter,  my  moth«  has  wrote 
home  about  him.  I  never  felt  a  desire  more  stronger  to  see  him  than  I  do 
now.  Our  Saviour  pardoned  the  thief  on  the  cross ;  would  he  not  Ibrgive  him 
if  he  should  repent?  He  is  not  surrounded  by  kind  friends  (as  I  am)  who 
would  lead  him  to  the  Saviour ;  no  words  of  comfort  are  whispered  in  his 
ears.  I  know,  out  of  experience,  that  a  flood  of  abuses  and  curses  follow 
him  ;  even  if  he  deserved  it,  it  is  hard  to  bear.  My  love  for  him  had  en- 
tirely died  away;  but  since  I  have  found  peace  in  believing  in  the  blessed 
Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,  my  warm  feelin^i  for  a  lost  father  are  twice  as  strong  as 
before ;  he  if»  to  be  pitted  more,  than  to  be  condemned.  I  sometimes  speakto 
my  dear  Pastor;  he  sympatliisee  with  me,  and  reconunends  me  to  pray  for 
him.  Dear,  kind  friends,  one  favor  I  ask  of  yon— aid  me  with  your  strength, 
and  pray  for  the  unfortunate  man ;  your  prayers  and  mine  united  will  be 
heard  by  our  Heavenly  Father ;  I  know  that  he  will  hear  prayers  of  faith. 
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It  leads  me  inere  tnd  more  to  torn  to  the  SaTioor ;  my  tnist  eeemf  to  be 
built  on  a  roek.   Oh !  what  a  comfort  to  confide  in  inch  a  friend. 

I  have  charge  of  the  chnieh,  sweeping  and  cleaning.  I  do  it  every  Sator* 
day ;  Ma  —  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  time,  and  does  the  work  home. 
I  have  lately  a  dear  letter  of  Miss  R  ;  what  a  noble-hearted  girl  she  is. 

Remember,  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Tract,  Mr.  Mact,  Mr.  Frxbdoeh,  and  if 
there  is  a  minute  to  spare,  please  give  it  to  me.   Love  of  all  the  funily,  and 

a  happy  New  Year.   Pa  has  gone  to  D  to  see  about  lamps  for  our 

church. 

God  be  with  you  all. 

This  is  my  sincere  wish,  6.  J. 


▲  DDITIOKJlL  lsttbbs. 


Tbx  following  letters  have  been  written  from  the  West,  by  Western  clergy- 
men, to  a  gentleman  who  formerly  took  out  diildren  for  us — ^Rev.  Mr.  Yam 
MxTXR.   They  refer  to  children  sent  out  by  this  Society : 

Chicago,  III.,  March  8,  1859. 
Dear  Brotbxr  : — ^I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  3d,  and  am  too 
much  pressed  for  time  just  now,  to  institute  any  special  inquiry  touching  the 
subject  of  your  letter.  I  had  supposed  that  the  benefits  confened  upon 
the  children  brought  West  by  you,  could  never  be  questioned  by  persons  in- 
formed. I  have  known  of  no  cases  that  were  regarded  as  exceptions,  though 
such  may  exist  I  certainly  have  known  personally  several  who  were  taken  from 
degradation  and  placed  in  excellent  families,  where  they  were  kindly  treated, 
well  fed  and  clothed,  sent  to  school,  end  taught  all  the  branches  taught  in 
country  schools ;  and  what  I  consider  equally  valuable,  they  are  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  economy.  You  brought  me  a  boy,  you  know.  I  kept 
him  in  school  during  his  stay  with  me,  but  not  being  in  a  condition  to  teach 
him  any  business  upon  which  he  could  depend  for  fiiture  life,  I  parted  with 
him.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  with  whom  he  now  resides.  He 
says :  "  I  intend  to  keep  him  in  school  until  he  acquires  a  better  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  and  then  take  him  into  my  store."  My 
daughter,  who  is  about  William's  age,  recently  received  a  well-written 

letter  from  him,  in  which  he  speaks  in  high  praise  of  Mr.  W  and  £unily, 

and  says  he  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  them  unless  to  reside  with  us 
again. 
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Yon  uk  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  "  hope  of  saving  the  children  by 
pladng  them  on  farma  in  the  West."  I  answer  that,  aside  from  all  ezpe- 
rienee,  and  obsenration  of  faots  bearing  direotly  upon  the  question,  it  must 
be  apparent,  that  in  the  families  of  our  Western  farmers,  with  healthy  em- 
ployment  daring  the  Snmmer,  and  a  country-school  made  up  of  farmer's 
children  to  attend  during  the  Winter  ;  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  children  of  either  sez  will  be  safer  than  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  under  almost  any  dreumstances. 

My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  continue  to  exercise  the  care  in  the  selection  of 
homes  which  yon  haye  hitherto  obsenred,  your  work  must  result  in  incalcu- 
lable benefit.  Yours  very  truly, 

P.  J.,  Pastor  of  Presb.  Ch. 

Bloominoton,  III.,  March  10,  1859. 

Dear  Bbothsr  : — ^The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  I  regard  as  of  the 
first  importance,  especially  in  relation  to  the  children.  My  residence  in  New 
York  made  me  acquainted  with  your  enterprise  in  its  beginning ;  and  my 
residence  and  position  in  the  West  for  three  years  have  made  me  familiar 
with  your  operations  in  bringing  out  those  poor  children,  where  they  can  be 
saved  to  Society,  to  Christianity,  and,  I  hope,  to  Heaven.  I  hope  you  will  not 
flag  in  your  work,  for  in  almost  all  cases,  your  children  have  found  homu, 
and  are  sent  to  school,  and  are  found  to  be  as  teachable  and  as  good  as  any 
class  of  children.  I  know  some  of  them  who  stand  in  our  schools  on  the 
highest  rounds  of  the  ladder.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jamks,  whom  I  visited, 
and  whose  mother  I  saw  in  New- York.  Polity  moral,  intelligent,  pleasant, 
open-hearted,  he  loved  the  Sunday,  and  is  one  of  the  best  boys  I  ever  knew. 

At  first  there  was  fear  among  us  that  these  children  would  grow  up  to  be 
thieves  and  vagabonds  here  ;  but  that  is  past.  You  know  with  what  eager- 
ness the  people  rush  to  your  rooms  for  children  when  they  hear  of  your 
arrival.   My  object  in  this  is  to  encourage  you  in  your  good  work. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  (R'^*)  H.  J.  E 


Prxncroh,  III.,  March  8,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Your  favor  of  the  3d  inst.  came  to  hand  this  evening,  and  1 
improve  the  first  opportunity  to  reply. 

I  had  supposed  that  it  was  conceded  by  all  intelligent  persons,  as  well  at 
the  East  as  at  the  West,  that  removing  the  children  of  want  from  the  wretch- 
edness which  is  known  to  be  their  lot  in  large  cities,  to  homes  where  they 
can  be  properly  cared  for,  is  a  work  of  the  highest  Christian  benevolence; 
and  that  the  policy  of  finding  them  homes  at  the  Wiut  is  peadiariy  a  wise 
and  humane  one. 
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#  #  #  I  also  know  that  thoae  left  here  wero  placed  where  they  might 
have  done  well  if  they  would.  Those  who  asinmed  the  charge  of  them  are 
people  of  excellent  character,  and  good  standing  in  society.  In  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  children  you  left  in  our  community,  I  think  they  will  com- 
pare favorably,  both  in  intelligence  and  conduct,  with  any  other  children. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  mode  yon  could  have  adopted,  better  than 
the  one  you  did  adopt,  for  saying  these  unfortunate  beings. 

May  God  bless  you  and  sustain  you  in  the  great,  humane^  and  glorioos 
work  in  which  you  aie  engaged.  Yours  sincerely, 

(Rjtv.)  P.  W.  F. 


nr.— Qffioe-Jonnial,  by  W.  Colopy  Desmond. 


COICPAMT    GOING    WS8T    WITH    MR.    H.  7RIKD6KN. 

March  89,  1858. — A  large  party  of  boys  left  New-York  this  afternoon, 
under  Mr.  Frixdoen's  care.  Their  destination  is  Indiana.  Many  of  them 
were  homeless,  and  some  of  them  had  been  so  straightened  and  out  of  hope, 
that  without  this  intervention  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been  driven  to 
some  fatal  resource.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  say  to  another,  that  he 
would  have  had  to  turn  pickpocket  had  it  not  been  for  this  ehance."  The 
change  made  in  their  appearance  by  the  change  of  dress  was  wonderful. 
They  were  well-behaved  and  respectful,  and  made  no  boisterous  exhibition 
of  their  happy  feelings.  On  their  way  to  the  boat  they  attracted  many 
admiring  gazers,  and  a  group  of  ladies  in  Broadway  mistook  them  for  the 
«  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,"  on  an  excursion — they  looked  so  neat  and 
happy. 


A  DKCBMBKR  DAT  IN  THX  OmCB  07  THX  CfllLmiKN's  AI1>  SOOIKTT. 

Dkcxmbkr  1,  1858.— The  opening  days  ctf  this  Winter  have  already  fore- 
shadowed a  repetition  of  the  ecenes  of  the  last^  The  office  is  again  crowded 
with  innumerable  applicants,  and  presents  every  day  the  miscellaneous  groups 
which  the  "  hard  times  "  and  the  cold  season  invariably  bring  together.  The 
aged,  deprived  of  their  help-mates,  come  with  their  care-worn  looks,  their 
sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes — ^in  many  cases  bleared  from  dried-up  tears— 
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and  bring  their  wretched  ofispring,  appealing  by  the  Tery  picture  they  pre- 
sent— ^without  telling  their  8torie8-*to  the  sympathies  and  hnmanity  of  those 
who  see  them.  Their  histories  are  sadly  varied,  no  two  of  them  alike  in 
their  circumstances ;  yet  destitution  and  misery  are  in  most  instances  the 
principal  elements.  Too  often  the  destitution  and  misery  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  children  by  the  misconduct  of  the  thriftless  and  dissipated 
parents. 

A  few  incidents  of  this,  the  first  day  of  December,  1858,  in  the  Office  of 
the  Society,  will,  more  vividly  than  any  description,  exhibit  the  character  o! 
a  Winter  Scene  which  is  of  every  day  occurrence  here  at  this  period. 

The  office  has  been  scarcely  opened,  when  an  aged  woman  enters,  and 
casts  her  eyes  around,  in  that  humble,  imploring  manner,  which  reveals, 
before  she  has  spoken,  a  tale  of  poverty  and  suffering.  Her  sorrow  is  first 
vented  in  tears,  and  then  she  tells  her  story.  The  grief  of  this  simple-minded 
old  creature  is  not  selfish.  It  is  for  those  who  are  more  endeared  to  her  than 
the  frail  life  which  seems  near  its  end. 

Sure,  'tisn't  for  myself  I  comes  a  beggin',"  said  the  old  woman,  after 
she  had  partially  stifled  her  sobs  and  tears,  "  'tis  all  in  regard  of  my  poor 
crather  of  a  sisther,  and  her  poor  half-orphants — ^the  sister  that  has  been  so 
good  to  me,  and  has  given  me  a  share  of  her  comer  for  so  many  long  years, 
and  which  I  will  keep,  and  stay  by  her  while  she  is  down  in  the  world, 

supposing  she  lives  in  the  cowld,  bitther  street  itself.  My  sister,  Mrs.  R  , 

she  lives  now  in  a  back  attic  in  G  street ;  but  we  had  a  more  decenter 

place,  and  were  well-to-do,  before  the  Lord  took  the  provider,  her  husband, 
from  us.  We  got  on,  struggling  like,  even  after  the  good  man's  death,  and 
we  didn't  want  much  for  the  bit  or  sup,  till  sister's  eldest  boy  of  sixteen  was 
put  out  of  emplo3rment  some  days  ago.  He  used  to  pay  the  rint,  and  another 
boy  helped  her  on  by  workin'  in  a  hobby-horse  factory."  Here  she  again 
wept,  and  said,  "  I  would  go  to  the  place  where  there  are  better  than  me, 
but  I  ean't  leave  my  poor  old  sister — ^poor  orature !  she  has  four  half-orphants 
to  care  for — and  she  won't  part  from  me  while  she  has  e  house  to  her  back, 
and  I'm  afraid  that  won't  be  long,"  she  added,  sorrowfully.  "  and  sure  'twill 
be  a  hard  thing  to  have  the  poor  crathur  turned  out  in  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
for  she  can't  pay  the  rint,  and  this  is  the  first  of  the  month.  Wirra !  wirra  ! 
an'  sure  'twas  a  sore  day  when  the  good  earner  was  taken  away  from  us, 
and  left  us  alone  in  this  wicked  world  !" 

Mr.  Mact  assured  her  that  he  would  send  a  Visitor  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  her  sister  and  the  children,  and  with  a  grateful  courtesy  she  leaves 
the  room. 

A  pale,  sickly  young  woman  enters,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  also  of  a  pallid 
countenance,  end  a  few  years  younger  than  his  companion.  Their  history 
is  related  in  alternate  fragments  by  the  brother  and  sister,  for  such  they  are. 
Mart  and  Johnny  A  are  Americans.   They  have  no  father. 
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Mother  it  in  Bellevae  Hoipital,"  ooramenoed  Mimr.  "  With  an  nicer  in 
her  leg,"  added  Johnny,  <mtching  hold  of  his  own  to  illostrate  his  wordi. 
We  kept  hooM  for  some  time,"  aaid  BIart.   "  Sifter  Mart  and  I,"  Mid 

JOBNMT, 

I  made  ooaAi,  atoeka,  and  everything  I  eonld,  to  help  keep  na  together," 
aaid  Mart. 

''And  I  worked  in  a  kindling-wood  factonr,"  aaid  Johnkt,  ''  and  for  a 
while  in  a  tobaeoo-ahop,  and  I  went  to  Sanday-aehool."  *'  Till  we  got  oat  of 
a  home,"  ohimed  in  BIart,  in  lower  tonea. 

"  We  ain't  living  nowherea  now,"  aaid  Johnny,  lorrowfully. 
We  bruk  up  houae  two  weeka  ago,"  aaid  BIart,  winding  np  the  broken 
narrative, ''  and  we've  been  round  ever  ainee.   We  alept  in  a  Station-Honae 
lait  night." 

Thia  eaae  had  hanlly  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  Maoy,  when  another  en- 
gaged hia  attention. 

At  intcrvala,  while  he  waa  thna  ooenpied,  boya  have  been  dropping  in  and 
filling  the  aeata.  Some  of  them  aeek  interviews  with  Mr.  Tract,  desirons 
of  going  to  homea  in  the  Weat ;  others,  friendleaa  and  homelesa,  have  been 
aent  to  the  oflioe  by  eharitable  persona  who  had  enoonntered  them  in  the 
atreeta ;  othera,  again,  had  been  aent  by  their  poor  parenta,  who  wiah  to  And 
homea  in  the  oonntry  for  their  children,  to  remove  them  from  the  vice  aiid 
poverty  of  the  eity.  The  group  is  diveraified  by  a  few  "cana/m,"  "news- 
boya,"  and  lada  who  go  ''ateamboating;"  some  of  these  have  been  thrown 
oat  of  employment  by  the  atopping  of  the  steam  and  canal-boats."  They 
come  to  the  city,  fail  to  find  work,  as  the  timea  are  generally  hard  at  this 
aeaaon,  and  they  are  homeless  and  without  reaources,  expoaed  to  the  violent 
oold  of  the  climate  at  the  period  of  ita  winter  change.  Among  theae  boys 
are  three  favorable  apecimena  of  the  "canaler,"  the  *' ateamboat-boy,"  and 
the  newaboy." 

The  ''  canaler,"  Joseph  P— -,  though  acareely  more  than  aeventeen  years 
old,  is  nearly  aiz  feet  high.  He  waa  bom  in  Ireland,  but  brought  hither 
when  a  child.  His  father  ia  living  in  New-York,  and  hia  mother  in  Illinois. 
He  worked  two  aummera  at  "  canaling,"  and  the  last  time  waa  cheated  out 
of  thirty  dollars  by  the  captain  of  the  boat.  He  came  to  the  city  laat  Thurs- 
day, and  ''  went  after  a  good  many  advertiaements  he  aaw  on  the  paper,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  employment."  He  looked  very  grateful  when  he 
was  told  there  was  a  probability  of  hia  accompanying  the  next  party  to  the 
Weat. 

John  S        ia  the  ateamboat-boy.   He  waa  bom  in  Germany,  but  wu 

brought  to  thia  country  when  a  child,  and  haa  completely  merged  into  the 
American.  He  waa  reared  in  Wiaconain,  where  hia  parenta  are  at  prraent 
living,  and  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  a  long  time.  ''  Unfortunately," 
said  John,    I  got  the  idear  that  I  would  do  better  at  steamboating,  so  I  left 
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father,  the  farm,  and  Wiaoonsin,  and  went  stcamboating  on  the  Lakee  Huron 
and  Erie.  I'm  florry  I  did  not  stay  at  home.  I  was  two  Summers  steam- 
boating  ;  they  were  trading-steamboats,  and  carried  freight  from  Toledo  and 
Chicago  to  Buffalo.  I  liked  steamboating  very  well  ;  but  there  was  very 
little  doing  this  Summer.  Since  I  came  to  New  York,  I  did  not  make  off 
▼ery  well.  Sometimes  I  earned  a  couple  of  shillings,  sometimes  nothing. 
I  have  no  home,  and  was  driven  last  night  to  stay  in  the  station-house." 
This  boy  was  much  dejected,  but  when  hopes  were  held  out  to  him  that  he 
would  be  assisted  in  the  effort  to  rejoin  his  parents,  he  appeared  grateful  and 
if  good  cheer. 

The    Newsboy"  is  Gborok  M  ,  an  American,  of  Irish  parentage.  If 

his  character  accords  with  his  appearance,  it  is  good,  for  the  latter  is  open 
and  prepossessing.  He  has  a  strong  consciousness  of  his  precarious  mode  of 
living,  and  seems  very  desirous  to  get  away  from  the  city.  Father  is  dead," 
said  Georok,  "  and  mother  is  married  again,  and  I  don't  know  whether  she's 
living  or  dead,  for  I  saw  the  last  of  her  fourteen  months  ago.  I  sell  news- 
papers for  a  living,  but  it  taint  a  certain  business  now,  on  account  of  the 
speculators.   I  always  did  my  best  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appearance.  I 

used  to  stay  to  board  at  the  P        House, — a  saloon  and  boarding-house, 

where  you  must  pay  a  quarter  a  night,  and  if  you  don't,  you  may  stay  out. 
I  sometimes  stay  out  now,  for  I  havn't  the  cash  to  pay  down.  I  know  a 
carrier  at  the  Tribune  Office,  and  I  stayed  part  of  the  time  there  last  night 
Times  got  hard,  and  I  can't  sell  often.  The  truth  is,  I  want  to  get  away 
from  the  city.  I  want  to  go  to  the  West,  where  I  can  go  to  school,  and  make 
something  of  myself.  I'm  nobody  here ;  truth  is,  sometimes  less  than  that. 
I  don't  like  selling  newspapers — ^it  is  not  the  way  to  be  somebody.  I  only 
^11  them,  because  I  don't  want  to  do  worse.  Truth  is,  I  never  had  occasion 
to  sell  them  till  father  died,  three  years  ago  ]  I  have  been  roaming  about 
ever  since.  I  have  seen  days  when  I  was  tired  of  my  life.  I  am  very 
earnest  about  making  a  good  beginning  again,  and  if  I  get  the  chance,  Mr. 
Tract  will  find  that,  the  truth  is,  I  will  not  break  trust." 

The  door  opens  very  slowly,  and  a  middle-aged  woman  enters,  having  first 
introduced  her  head,  cased  in  an  old  hood,  and  makes  a  courtesy  to  Mr.  Mact, 
who  recognizes  her  as  an  old  acquaintanee : 

I  come  for  some  clothes  for  the  childre,  av  you  plase,  sir." 

"  Why,  Bdrs.  W  ,  you  have  been  here  more  than  once  before.   I  have 

given  you  clothes  last  Winter,  and  the  Winter  preceding." 

«Och,  an'  sure  you  did,  an'  I  ixpict  you'ill  give  me  something  now,  too. 
Troth,  I  can't  help  a  callin'.  Haven't  I  nine  erathers  o^  childre^,  God  bless 
-em,  like  steps  o^  stairs  in  regard  ov  size,  the  darlints  ?  An'  sure  tlioy 
haven't  a  rag  on  'em,  savin  yer  presence.  It  gives  me  enuf,  and  more  nor 
I  can  do,  to  put  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  the  poor  things ;  and  I  have  to  work 
late  and  airly  for  that  same ;  and,  sure,  where  in  the  world  would  I  face  to, 
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hot  to  yon,  far  jao.  kave  bees  kiad  to  me  Man,  m  smas  ^  ^ 
daddin  ai^  ikntbeeBi  for  tbe  cnjifan  r 

There        no  resssijis  thk  appeal.  a»  Mn.  W — 
her  frimda  all  the  ^hleaangi  aad  hcaetecf  theaeaan^aad  a  great] 


A  cnrwd  cf  boja,  vho  are  rtajiag  at  the  XtaeWji'  Lndgmg-H— e,  dnp 
in.  Some  cf  tfacm  are  aewgUita,  moit  cf  thea  are  erphaai,  aad  all  friead- 
IcBi.  In  eaaea  cf  half  orphanage,  the  BHrther  ii  yrrally  the  Miiiiiis 
parent. 

One  of  these  boya  aUnds  oat  in  a  kind  of  relief  firoai  the  oihen,  hj  hk 
appeanaee  and  original  rtiarartrr.  His  old  vhiie  eoat,  ^  a  vorld  toavide^ 
Ibr  him.  bangi  in  easj  folds  about  bis  peraon,  and  reaehea  nearly  to  bis  heeb; 
it  is  fartrnrd  in  front  by  a  vnoden  afcever.  His  Seatares  war  n  droll 
f  ff^afaMon  betveea  simplicity  and  arntrnras.  It  ia  evident  that,  aaHng  the 
neviboTs.  he  is  a  maifced  character.  He  girca  the  fo^ving  naawat  ef 
hinaelf : 

He  was  bom  in  the  noisiest  pait  of  Chenj  street,  and  vaa  depmed  of  bis 
parents  three  yean  ago.  When  he  fiMind  bimaelf  on  the  world,^  to  nae  bis 
ewn  phraseology,  he  cast  aboot  some  tine  before  he  made  ^oiea  of  n  leen- 
tion.  He  first  worked  at  stripfung  tobacco;  bis  ni  iiiiiriia  next  drsre  him  to 
be  n  sboe»blackeaer.  Had  too  many  rirala  at  this  oeeopalion,  aad  didn't 
think  it  creditable.  Took  toaeUingnewspapere— a  ^inf  17^  foUowing^  he 
made  a  trip  to  the  coonlry,  and  worked  for  a  while  on  a  form.  Liked  this 
well  enough,  but  another  '^bart  vp"  drofve  him  back  to  &e  city  again.  Ha 
next  went  on  a  canal  boat ;  in  this  case,  instead  cf  a  ^  bart  a  * 
vjP  dreve  him  onee  more  to  the  city.   He  haa  ^  liTed 


Oae  of  bia  eorapanioaa  here  interp«datod : Tiammnr  (bia  by< 
BOW  in  the  Inmber  bnsmeaa;  that  is,  he  sella  matches,  aa 


A  boy,  with  a  good  but  aad  foee,  eooiea  forward  to  here  bia  i 


oathejoornaL  Hia  parenta  are  liring  at  Tonato.  in  Upper  Canada,  wbithtf 
they  went  aboat  a  month  ago,  karing  him  in  the  dty.  He  worked  in  a 
printing  office,  but  waa  soon  after  thrown  cvt  of  employment.  He  then,  for 
a  short  time,  was  an  errand  boy,  and,  bafing  no  home,  went  ap  to  the  Newa- 
boys*  Lodging  House,  and  became  a  newiboy.  Timea  were  particiilarty  dnll, 
and  there  were  too  many  newsboys,  ao  he  worked  roond  the  maiketa.  Fell 
in  with  a  boy  who  bladcened  boots,  aad  who  told  him  that  if  he  were  a 
smart  boy  be  might  do  better  aa  a  "  shoe-blacfceaex''  than  aa  a  maiket  bey. 
Made  a  trial,  and  soon  found  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  a 
^  certain  liring-*'  at  this.  Ho  sUyed  a  few  nights  at  a  low  lodging-boase  in 
C  street   He  bad  not  then  heard  of  the  Newsboyr  Home,  in  Fnlton 
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Street.  Gamblers  and  rowdies  board  at  the  C—  street  house.  He 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  go  to  the  oonntry,  and  work  on  a  farm. 

Thxodorx  S  ,  a  little  German  boy,  tells  his  story  between  intenrals  of 
erying.  Hfl»  a  father  and  mother  liying  in  38th  street,  bnt  they  haye  been 
bad  to  him.  Father  works  at  the  Central  Park.  "  I  sold  matches  some- 
times," said  Theodore,  casting  down  his  head,  and  when  I  could  sell  none, 
mother  licked  me,  and  father  chased  me  out."  They  turned  him  off  about 
two  months  ago,  and  he  has  been  living  round  since.  He  sleeps  at  the  News- 
boys' Lodging-House.  His  brother,  who  also  stays  at  the  Lodging-House, 
was  chased  away  by  his  parents.  "  I  would  like  Tcry  much  to  have  a  home 
in  the  country,"  said  Theodore. 

The  last  we  shall  notice  is  little  Daniel  Q  .   His  face  is  partly  hidden 

by  a  thick  mass  of  hair,  and  his  forehead  is  inyisible.  Thinks  he  is  an 
orphant,  for  mother  is  dead,  and  father  went  to  sea  four  years  ago  in  the 
Golden  Gate,  as  mate  of  the  ship,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 
Does  not  recollect  haying  ever  been  at  church,  so  knows  nothing  of  religion. 
After  father  went  away,  he  lived  with  his  grandfather  and  worked  in  a 
paint-shop.  Grandfather  went  away  to  South  Brooklyn,  and  left  Daniel  in 
New  York.  He  sleeps  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-House.  On  searching  his 
memory,  he  discovers  he  has  sometimes  been  at  the  Dutch  Church,  in  Fulton 
stroet.   He  went  thither  "  to  hear  Mr.  Tract,  and  to  see  the  magic  lanthem." 

We  have  now  chronicled  a  sufficient  number  of  these  incidents,  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  how  the  poor  boys  are  homeless  and  friendless  in  the 
dty,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  send  them  to  homes  in  the  country,  and  how 
serviceably  the  warm  clothes  come  in  from  our  friends  in  city  and  country. 


DEPARTURE  OF  A  WINTER  XZPEDITXON  FROM  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIXTT. 

December  8,  1858. — Mr.  Tract  set  out  on  his  twentieth  expedition  to 
the  West  this  afternoon,  and  a  more  interesting  company  never  left  the  city 
under  his  guardianship. 

Neatly  and  comfortably  fitted  out  for  the  season  and  the  journey,  they 
were  perfectly  happy.  The  company  numbered  nearly  forty,  and  the  greater 
part  were  of  tender  age,  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  boys  having  seen 
their  fourteenth  summer.  Their  fine  animated  faces  glowing  with  hope  and 
pleasure,  would  have  delighted  a  physiognomist,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
exhibited  much  expression  of  intellect  and  ingenuousness. 

The  party  was  not  as  miscellaneous  as  many  another  winter-company 
has  been.  Of  the  boys,  none  had  apparently  made  any  progress  in  a  street 
education,  though  their  stories  were,  as  usual,  sadly  diversified.  Fathers 
deprived  of  their  wives,  had  brought  their  children  to  the  Society,  and  had 
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tneir  lorroinji  relieved  at  the  opening  proipeeU  before  them.  Othen  were 
the  children  of  diniptted  parent!,  left  orphane  at  an  age  when  they  most 
nmflod  eare  and  tendomeH. 

The  "  gem"  of  the  oompany  waa  a  little  baby  girl  of  tei»  months  old. 
Inbella's  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  the  aibetion  idiioh  wai 
ihown  towarda  her  by  an  aged  nwie  at  parting,  was  moving.  The  smiling 
innoeent  was  well  seoored  in  warm  wrappers  from  the  indemeney  of  the 
season.  An  interesting  Gennan  family  also  aocompanied  this  pleaaant  party, 
forming  a  good  family  pictare*groiip. 

Some  incidents  in  the  little  histories  of  the  children  were  saddening,  othen 
amusing.  The  story  of  a Circus  Child  "  was  particularly  interesting,  and 
was  told  with  affecting  naioeUj  and  ingennons  frankness. 


THE  CntCVS  CHILD. 

Charlks  B  is  an  American  orphan,  and  hss  not  yet  nnmbeied  twelve 
years.   His  features  were  lighted  by  a  lively  keen  eye. 

"  I  was  so  young,"  said  he,  ^  when  I  lost  daddy  and  mammy,  that  I  cant 
recollect  much  about  them,  only  that  they  were  like  well  to  do,  for  I  wu 
well  cared  for.  I  don't  know  if  I  had  friends  or  relations  anywhere ;  if  so 
be  ss  I  had,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them..  Father  died,  and  mother, 
and  the  next  thing  J  remember  is,  that  somebody  gave  me  up  to  a  French* 
man  as  kept  a  drous.  This  man  had  twenty  large  horses,  and  three  little 
ones.  I  had  to  care  two  or  three  of  them,  big  and  little.  I  was  the  only 
boy  he  had,  but  he  had  men.  'Twas  too  much  for  me,  and  I  didn't  like  this 
kind  of  a  life,  but  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  He  had  a  wicked  mare, 
and  I  was  always  afeard  of  her,  for  she  always  kicked  about  so,  when  she 
seed  me,  that  I  sometimes  thought  she  had  a  grudge  like  against  me.  She 
got  worse  when  she  had  a  young  colt,  and  chased  me  one  day  out  of  the 
stable,  and  nearly  killed  me. 

"  I  wss  more  than  a  year  with  the  F^nehman  when  this  happenedj" 
continued  Charlkt,  "  and  a  few  days  after,  while  I  had  partikler  charge  of 
this  wicked  mare,  I  lost  her.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  The  beast  went  to 
look  for  her  colt,  that  was  snug  in  the  stable  all  the  time,  and  when  I  missed 
her,  I  went  to  look  after  her ;  you  could  almost  have  heard  my  heart  beat,  I 
was  so  scared,  for  I  wss  afeard  of  the  Frenchman,  for  he  had  a  voice  like 
the  big  trumpet  one  of  the  circus-men  used  to  blow  o'  horseback.  I  couldn't 
fetch  up  the  mare  anyhow.  The  Frenchman  got  his  dander  up,  threatened 
to  lick  me,  and  told  me  to  clear  olT.  I  didn't  wait  to  be  told  twice-HM, 
though  I  hadn't  a  place  in  the  wide  world,  that  I  might  call  a  home,  nor  a 
friend  to  give  me  one,  I  showed  my  back  to  the  Frenchman  and  his  circus. 
I  guess  T  was  lonesome  then ;  and  when  I  seed  other  beys  with  nice  clothes 
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on  'em,  who  had  falhen  and  mothen  (poor  Cuarlst  had  none),  mayhe  I 
didn't  017  aa  I  went  round. 

At  last,  when  I  got  Tory  tired  from  walking,  and  aleepiag  in  coal-hoxea 
and  old  wagons,  that  sometimes  looked  nearly  as  hroken  np  as  myself,  I  was 
taken  notice  of  hy  a  good  woman,  who  had  seen  me  round  in  a  street  where 
die  lived  herself.  '  So,  Bobby,'  says  she  to  me,  says  she,  *  han't  you  got  no 
home  ?'  '  No,  ma'am,'  says  I so  then  I  told  her  what  I  knew  of  myself^ 
and  maybe  she  didn't  cry  like  myself  for  compassion  for  me.  80  she  took  me 
home  with  her,  and  there  I  stayed  for  a  time ;  but  the  good  woman  was  poor, 
and  I  couldn't  feel  like  staying  with  her.  I  didn't  like  to  go  round  any 
more,  and  so  I  told  her,  so  she  went  with  me  to  the  poorhouse,  on  Long 
Island,  and  I  was  in  one  of  the  houses  for  homeless  children  for  about  a 
month,  and  found  my  way,  at  last,  to  this  Society." 

Another  boy,  John  C  ,  about  the  age  of  the  circus  child,  with  hair  and 

lyebrows  remarkably  fair,  and  haying  a  shrewd-looking  face,  had  been 
deserted  by  the  only  parent  he  had  known,  his  mother,  and  told  his  story 
very  innocently  : 

"  Father  is  dead,''  said  John,    and  mother  is  living  with  a  bad  woman  in 

Cherry  Street,  by  the  name  of  Biddt  P  .   He  said  in  an  undertone,  as  if 

he  feared  she  might  be  within  hearing  distance,  Biddt  has  red  hair,  and 
gets  her  sons  to  steal."  "  And  why  would  your  mother  live  with  such  a  bad 
woman  ?"  "  Why,  then,  because  she  is  just  as  bad  herself.  She  drinks  like 
mad,  and  father  was  a  drunkard,  too,  before  he  died." 

There  was  a  beautiful  little  Irish  girl,  of  nine  years,  with  a  round,  rosy 
face,  and  full  earnest  eyes,  who  attracted  much  notice.  Her  story  is  among 
the  sad  histories.  Her  father  is  in  an  hospital,  and  her  mother  is  insane. 
Her  features,  though  blooming  in  health,  wore  a  touching  expression  of  childish 
sorrow. 


TRX  &VVAWAT. 

January  84, 1859. — This  morning,  a  bey  made  his  appearance  in  the  office, 
with  a  note  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing House.  He  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  quite  a 
good-humored,  well-looking  face,  and  a  merry  twinkling  in  his  blue  eye. 
His  attire  was  very  simple,  almost  consisting  of  a  primitive  garment  some- 
thing like  a  coat  with  long  skirts;  the  original  color  was  quite  gone,  several 
greasy  hues  having  taken  its  place,  and  it  was  fastened  near  the  neck  with  a 
piece  of  twine.  His  yeUow  skin  appeared  through  a  rent  or  two  in  the 
sleeves— 4he  remark  is  superfluous  that  linen  was  invisible.  Before  he  told 
us  his  story,  he  desired  something  to  eat,  "  for  I  han't  had  nothing  to-day," 
said  he, an'  I  never  likes  to  talk  with  a  hungry  month." 
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His  Btory  is  here  set  down  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  delivered  it.  His 

name  is  John  J  .   He  spoke  with  a  foreign  aooent,  which  he  picked  up 

he  said)  in  Europe,  and  at  sea. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  America,"  commenced  John  ;  Father  died  when  I  was 
a  year  old,  and  mother  four  years  ago ;  my  troubles  began  before  my  mother 
was  lost.  We  were  living  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  was  a  very  little  boy.  I 
heard  the  soldiers  one  day,  as  they  were  agoing  through  Philadelphia  with 
their  music  and  drums ;  so  I  followed  them  along,  and  at  night  I  couldn't  find 
my  way  back  home  to  mother.  At  last,  I  was  so  sick  from  crying,  and  so 
tired  from  walking,  that  I  lay  down  in  Market  Street,  and  fell  asleep.  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  was  asleep,  but  two  policemen  came  along  and  picked  me 
up.  They  asked  me  where  I  lived,  and  I  could  give  no  correct  answer,  so 
they  took  me  to  the  station  house,  and  kept  mo  there  two  weeks.  I  was 
treated  so  well,  that  I  liked  this  place  ;  they  gave  me  candy,  and  I  could 
have  gone  away  if  I  had  any  mind  to  it.   At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  I  was 

taken  to  the  H  .    I  was  told  by  my  friends,  the  M.  P.'s,  that  this 

was  a  good  place,  and,  indeed,  T  hadn't  much  to  say  against  it,  for  I  was 
treated  tolerably  well.  There  was  a  certain  lot  of  work  to  do  for  the  week, 
an'  every  boy  has  so  much  money  given  to  him  at  the  end.  The  good  boys 
got  four  shillings  some  weeks ;  sometimes  we  got  only  two.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  boys  in  all,  and  they  were  of  all  sorts,  good, 
bad  and  middling.  With  my  money  I  used  to  buy  lots  of  cakes  from  the 
bakers  who  came  to  the  house  with  bread. 

At  last,  mother  heard  I  was  there,  and  she  came  to  see  me  twice.  She 
came  to  take  me  out  on  a  certain  day,  but  'fore  that  came  I  wasn't  present.  There 

was  a  Mr.  Jamks  M  came  to  look  for  two  boys  to  live  with  him  on 

his  farm,  in  Delaware  State ;  and  so  Hxnrt  Brownc  and  I  were  bound  out 
to  him,  and  he  was  to  give  us  maintenance  and  sustenance,  and  school  in  the 
Winter  besides,  and  we  were  to  serve  him  like  honest  boys — and  one  of  us 
tried  to  be  as  honest  as  he  could— and  to  work  as  well  as  we  could,  too. 

"  He  carried  us  home  to  his  farm  in  Delaware  State,  about  twelve  miles 

from  D  .   He  had  some  niggers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 

and  a  stingy  old  wife  that  helped  him  to  starve  us.  Soon  enough  I  was  sorry 
that  I  was  bound  to  such  a  man  till  I  would  be  of  age. 

I  was  not  treated  right  anyway ;  I  had  to  eat  with  the  niggers,  and  work 
and  sleep  with  them.  Our  food  was  com  bread ;  the  com  was  put  in  a  pot, 
some  salt  shaken  into  it,  then  thrown  on  a  griddle,  and  afterwards  served 
round  to  us;  or  we  might  scrabble  for  it  as  well  .as  we  oould,  whites  and 
niggers  in  a  heap.  When  the  Superintendent  of  the  Refuge  came  round, 
everything  was  made  to  show  fair.  Then  we  had  something  like  fine  times ; 
for  we  all  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  we  had  meat  with  our  corn  bread.  Mr. 

M        would  then  then  tell  the  Superintendent  (there  was  a  new  one 

every  year  ]  the  only  one  I  knew  was  Mr.  A  )j  how  much  we  were  im- 
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prayed;  though  we  nerer  had  a  chance  of  goin'  to  school,  or  any  place  else 
where  we  could  improTe  the  least.  We  dursn't  speak  a  word  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, for  fear.  Hsnrt  hadn't  the  right  courage ;  he  was  more  afraid  than 
I  was :  when  I  saw  he  was  so  scared,  it  made  myself  the  same. 

"He,  M  ,  had  very  nice  children,  but  they  were  never  allowed  to 

speak  to  us.  The  poor  niggers  were  beaten  into  jelly  every  day,  and  we 
were  licked  till  we  were  as  black  as  the  niggers.   At  last,  I  began  to  think 

'twas  time  to  clear  out  from  Mr.  M  ,  and  I  told  Henrt  I  would  quit. 

Hknrt.  as  I  said,  hadn't  the  right  courage,  for  he  was  afraid  he'd  be  killed 
by  the  savage  man,  our  master ;  but  he  didn't  like  to  remain  behind,  and  so 
he  said  he  would  run  off  with  me ;  and  one  of  the  colored  boys,  Robkrt 
Wilson,  who  had  been  nearly  killed  with  lickings,  made  off  with  us,  too. 

"  We  ran  off  as  fast  as  we  could  till  we  got  to  Dover,  where  we  told  our 
story  to  the  people,  and  they  had  compassion  for  us ;  we  were  taking  our 
supper  in  a  house,  when  we  were  taken  prisoners  by  our  savage  boss,  who 
came  in  on  us  like  a  great  wild  beast,  with  another  man  who  had  joined  in  hunt- 
ing us  up.  Oh !  if  you  were  to  see  the  look  he  gave  us !  and  how  we  shook  for 
fear !  and  how  the  good  woman  who  had  given  us  our  supper,  cried  with  us  ! 
He  bought  a  cowhide  for  us  as  he  was  returning,  and  gave  it  to  us  strong. 
I  didn't  feel  it  much.  I  don't  how  it  was.  I  got  great  courage  like ;  but  the 
black  boy  roared  like  a  thousand.  Hxnrt  came  along  after  us,  and  got  into 
the  bam,  and  was  hiding  in  the  hay ;  one  of  the  men,  as  savage  as  the  boss, 
went  in  for  some  hay  to  feed  the  horses,  and  he  stuck  the  pitchfork  into 
Henry's  pants,  and  a  little  farther,  and  he  roared  out  for  mercy. 

"  Five  times  after  this  I  ran  away,  and  four  times  I  was  catched  and 
brought  back. 

''About  a  year  after  this,  when  I  had  been  with  M  about  four  years, 

he  put  us  out  to  work  in  new  ground— a  clearing,  just  planted  with  wheat 
and  corn,  where  it  was  all  sort  of  criss-cross — and  he  put  me  dropping  com, 
and  told  me  to  keep  up  with  the  driver  of  the  plough.  I  dropped  the  com 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  for  all  that  I  dropped  it  wrong.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  dropped  com.  The  boss  came  round  and  asked  who  dropped  the 
com.  I  answered  at  once  that  I  dropped  it,  and  that  I  had  done  it  as  well  as 
I  could.  Without  a  word  more  he  pulled  the  shirt  over  my  head,  and  beat 
me  over  the  back  with  a  hickory  stick,  as  fast  as  he  could  lick.  I  was  all 
over  blood.  I  had  a  bad  night,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  you  may  think  my 
thoughts  were  not  good. 

"  He  sent  me  next  morning  to  Smyrna,  five  miles  ofi^  to  get  the  wheat  and 
com  ground,  with  an  old  horse  that  he  bought  for  ten  dollars.  He  said  1 
should  be  back  in  two  hours,  or  he  would  flog  me.  I  had  four  bushels  of 
wheat  and  eora  in  the  wagon.  I  did  my  errant  straight  off,  and  was  coming 
back,  when  I  met  another  boy,  and  he  said :  '  Oh !  you  will  be  cut  all  to 
pieces !    Master  is  furious  cos  you're  so  late.'   I  pat  the  horse  in  the  stables, 
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and  I  left  the  griit  ia  the  vicon,  and  made  vp  ny  vuad  to  nm  ed^  to  eanpe 
awthsr  dayiBf. 

''laoon  sot  to  Smyrna,  and  from  that  plaee  I  nn  to  JbhnatowB  without 
looking  behind  me.  I  then  fot  on  the  eaia  as  far  aa  NewcMtlOj  and  mie  to 
Philadelphia. 

^-Aller  knoddng  aioond  for  MNne  time  I  fot  on  a  eanal-boal,  and  fidlowed 
this  kind  of  life  for  more  than  a  year.  Insommortimeltiiooshtitcoodenoa^; 

at  any  rate  it  was  better  thsn  to  be  dayed  aliTo  aa  I  waa  by  M  ;  so  I 

waa  eontented  cooo^  iHien  I  remembered  that  I  waa  out  of  his  hard  grip." 

I  next  went  on  board  the  steam-ship  'Philadelphia'  as  mes»>boy.  I  wss 
washing  dishes,  and  doing  the  slndi  work  for  sooie  time,  and  by-and-bye 
came  to  be  promoted  as  store-keeper.  I  tended  the  lamps  and  kepi  them 
trimmed,  and  was  always  at  the  engineer's  call  when  he  wanted  a  hammer. 
I  waa  much  liked  by  the  engineers,  bnt  not  by  the  firemen,  aa  I  wouldn't  do 
business  that  didn't  belong  to  me.  The  'Philadelphia'  is  a  United  States 
mail  steam-ship,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Warren  street  I  waa  about  five 
months  in  the  <  Philadelphia.'  We  went  firrt  to  Spain,  and  from  thenee  to 
NewOrleans.  I  left  the  <  PhUadelphia' a  week  last  Satorday.  I  slept,  the 
first  night,  in  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who  took  me  in  when  she  saw  I 
had  no  other  home.  Next  night  I  slept  on  board  a  ship,  and  sinoe  that  1 
hare  been  staying  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  Hoose.  I  don't  know  iriiat 
poor  boys  would  do,  only  tar  that  plaee." 

This  strange  boy  related  his  story  in  the  pleaaantest  way  imaginable. 

The  hard  usage  he  had  reeeiTed  from  the  taskmaster,  M  ^  and  his 

other  reverses  by  ^*  flood  and  field,"  had  not  made  him  in  tiM  least  splenetie. 
His  face  was  bright,  and  raried  in  expression,  while  he  told  his  little  history, 
in  which  we  were  all  greatly  interested. 

Jahuakt  26th,  1859.— The  boy  above  mentioned,  went,  with  a  large  oom- 
pany,  for  the  West,  this  afternoon.  He  was  the  merriest  of  the  party— all 
smiles  and  good  humor  and  gare  three  cheers,  and  hip,  hip,  hurra !  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  in  a  Toice  that  drowned  every  other,  as  they  entered 
the  stage  which  was  to  take  them  to  the  ferry-boat.  We  anticipate  good 
news  from  him  soon. 

Jakuakt  26,  1859. — ^An  exceedingly  interesting  eompany  of  boys  left  the 
office,  this  afternoon,  for  the  Western  prsiries,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
(yCoHKOR  (of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House)  and  FaicnoxN.  It  can  scareely 
be  imagined  what  good-looking  fellows  these  newsboys  are  when  nicely 
dressed  and  happy  enough  to  giye  ftill  play  to  a  humorous  expresncn  of 
their  satisfaction.  Of  nearly  seventy  children  who  departed  for  the  happy 
land,  the  majority  were  from  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  and  a  frir 
proportion  of  these  were  newsboys.  The  season  had  tried  them  hard.  It 
waa  wonderful  how  many  of  them  had  preserved  their  good  humor  and 
bright  looks  under  such  disheartening  dreumstaaees  as  their  little  histories 
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revealed.  Many  of  these,  called  newsboys,  are  compelled,  in  the  winter 
time,  to  "  try  their  hand  "  in  several  ways  for  a  living,  though  hlaoking  hoots 
appears,  from  their  accounts,  to  he  unpopular  and  "  low."  Their  privatimis 
have  driven  many  into  it.  An  interesting  English  boy,  who  has  heen  about 
ten  years  in  this  country,  an  orphan,  is  one  of  this  class.  '^I  couldn't  make 
a  living,"  said  he,  hy  selling  newspapers I  gave  it  up,  and  went,  last 
Summer,  on  a  canal;  but  when  the  rivers  were  frozen  up,  I  was  thrown  again 
on  the  city.  I  couldn't  get  along  selling  newspapers,  so  I  tried  other  things. 
Sometimes  I  carried  a  carpet  bag,  and  sometimes  a  trunk ;  I  blackened  boots, 
sooner  than  live  lazily  ]  anything,  I  preferred,  to  bein'  idle.  I  had  no  am- 
bition to  sleep  in  the  station-houses  or  round  the  door- ways.  I  paid  fifteen 
cents  a  day  for  the  box,  and  I  always  managed  to  make  the  price  of  my 
lodging,  that  I  might  not  be  beholden  to  charity."  This  was  a  boy  of  a  fine, 
independent  spirit,  though  his  features  were  homely,  his  dress  ragged  when 
he  came  to  the  ojQSce.  His  face,  to-day,  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  change 
with  his  attire. 

There  was  another  remarkably  energetic  boy,  an  American  orphan,  in  this 
company.  On  some  of  the  coldest  days  of  Winter  he  was  in  the  office  looking 
for  something  to  do.  He  started  business  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  selling  lozenges,  but  failed.  He  left  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House 
before  the  day  after  this,  and  went  round  with  a  package  of  Sunday  school 
books  to  sell  on  commission,  and  he  came  to  the  office  at  noon  to  announce 
his  success.  He  was  wearied  with  walking  through  ways  made  almost  im- 
passable by  the  snow  storm  of  the  previous  week,  but  he  had  made  a  dollar 
clear  profit,  and  was  content.  Next  day  he  was  not  as  lucky.  He  was 
blown  down  from  a  high  stoop  into  a  half-melted  snow-heap ;  his  clothes 
were  thoroughly  wetted,  and  his  books  spoiled  by  the  fall.  The  next  day  he 
was  still  more  discouraged }  he  came  into  the  office  about  four  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  said,  *^  I  have  fought  for  a  bed  and  supper,  and  I  have  gone 
near  failing;  the  day  was  bitter  cold,  and  I  could  *find  nobody  who  would 
buy ;  I  went  to  some  of  the  fine  houses,  but  the  servants  would  give  me  no 
chance  of  seeing  the  ladies,  who  would  be  my  best  customers.  If  my  books  had 
been  novels,  I  could  have  found  customers  among  the  servant-maids,  who 
are  fond  of  such  stufil" 

Thomas  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  changing  his  mode  of  living. 
The  poor  fellow's  eyes  were  beaming  with  pleasure  when  his  name  was  put 
on  the  roll  of  the  company  for  the  West. 

Little  Jamie  Dolan,  who  has  a  mother  in  Batavia  street,  was  one  of  these 
story-tellers ;  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye  with  the  knuckles  of  a  very  dirty 
nand,  as  ^e  said : 

"  It  wasn't  good  for  me  that  father  died  when  I  was  very  young,  fot 
mother  wasn't  kind  to  me ;  !*be  first  put  me  out  to  work  in  a  hat  factory, 
where  we  slept  upon  hard  bencbe8  at  night,  and  had  a  very  poor  living  of  it 
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in  the  day-time.  I  want  back  to  mother,  and  the  put  me  ont  again  at 
cobbling  ihoei.  I  was  a  pegger,  bnt  fonnd  pegging  to  rery  haxd,  that  I 
oonld  not  get  along  at  it ;  I  broke  a  great  lot  of  awh  the  fini  month,  and 
more  the  leoond,  and  as  many  the  third;  erery  awl  cost  two  cents.  This 
didn't  pay,  the  boss  said;  so  he  told  me  to  leave  off  pegging,  and  peg  off 
with  myself.  I  went  back  to  Mammy,  bnt  she  roared  at  me,  and  told  me  to 
dear  ont.  She  didn't  want  me  home.  I  had  to  take  her  at  her  word;  for 
she  took  np  the  broom,  and  'twas  always  a  word  and  a  blow  with  mammy. 
'Twas  all  up  with  the  awls ;  so  I  tamed  to  be  a  boot-blacker.  I  made  a 
hex,  bought  fire  cents  worth  of  blacking,  and  had  brushes  from  mother  before 
she  broomed  me  ont.  I  made  fire  shillings  the  first  day,  and  went  up  to  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging  House  at  night — and  yon  may  be  sure  I  slept  well,  for  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  mammy's  broom.  1  went  to  mammy's  yesterday,  and  I 
offered  her  three  shillings,  bnt  she  wouldn't  take  it ;  she  said  it  would  be 
good  for  me  to  leare  the  city,  and  go  off  to  the  far  West  till  of  age.  I  think 
for  once,  she  was  sensible ;  but  that  didn't  keep  her  from  brooming  me  out 
again." 

Little  Jamie  was  much  elated  by  his  new  clothes.  The  dirt  had  Tamshed 
from  his  face,  his  cheeks  were  red,  and  glowing  into  polish  from  his  happy 
feelings. 

The  child  of  an  intemperate,  a  drunken  mother,  also  renoTated  in  ap- 
pearance, sat  next  little  Jamik  Dolah.  Mother  lived  with  grandmother, 
^  and  didn't  want  him ;"  so  he  recollected  he  had  a  sister.  Miss  Bidklia 

McC  J  who  used  to  live  in  Williamsburg.    Her  original  name  was 

BiDDT,  or  Bridoxt,  but  she  had  changed  it  for  the  more  euphonious  and  ro* 
mantic  one  of  BincLiA.  He  found  Miss  Bidxlia,  and  the  poor  girl  with  the 
pretty  name  kept  him  for  a  time,  but  she  removed  to  some  unknown  locality, 
and  he  saw  her  do  more.  Losing  sight  of  Bidxlia,  he  lost  his  last  friend, 
for  he  could  not  think  of  seeing  his  drunken  mother,  so  he  was  sleeping 
round  in  station-houses  and  under  stoops,  and  in  coal-botes  and  wagons, 
until  he  fortunately  happened  on  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  and  at 
length  brought  up  happily  at  the  office. 


BOTS  WHO  WISH  TO  BX  FAJtlCXRS'  B0T8. 

Jamvart  21,  1859.— We  have  a  large  crowd  of  boys  in  the  office  this 
forenoon.  It  is  a  muster  of  the  friendless  and  homeless  boys,  who  are  solieit- 
ants  to  Mr.  Tract  to  enrol  them  in  his  register  as  part  of  his  next  company 
for  the  West.  There  are  several  fine,  energetic-looking  lads,  and  they  are  all 
earnest  in  a  desire  to  leave  the  city.  The  majority  are  poorly  clad,  several 
are  barefooted,  and  many  of  them  have  no  outward  semblance  of  garments; 
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iiiBtead,  patched  and  BhapelesB  pieces  of  old  cloth  and  linen  hang  on  their 
backs  for  coata  and  jackets.  The  tallest  boy  of  the  company,  a  plain- 
featured  yoath,  who  holds  a  recommendation  in  his  hand  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  formerly  worked,  is  cased  up  in  a  sadly  tattered  overall,  and 
this  is  nearly  all  his  attire.  His  features  wear  the  saddest  expression  we  can 
observe  among  them,  for  he  fears  he  exceeds  the  age  which,  he  has  been  told, 
is  required  to  entitle  him  to  the  privileges  of  assistance  from  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.  Many  of  them  are  mere  children,  suddenly  made  orphans  by 
the  casualties  very  frequent  in  the  city.  A  few  of  them  have  been  living 
with  friends  or  relatives,  but,  with  a  spirit  of  independence  which  would 
have  become  a  more  mature  age,  preferred  seeking  the  world's  cold  charity'' 
to  living  any  longer  as  a  burthen  on  these  friends  and  relatives.  One  noble 
little  fellow,  who  lived  with  his  brother,  said,  in  an  earnest  voice,  while  the 
tears  started  into  his  eyes,  I  love  my  brother  as  I  love  anything,  but  I 
eould  not  stay  with  him  when  I  felt  that  he  was  so  poor  that  he  had  not 
enough  for  himself.  I  want  to  be  in  a  Western  home,  for  then  I  can  write 
to  him,  and  tell  him  how  happy  I  am,  and  send  for  him,  and  then  we  can  be 
both  happy  together." 

Many  of  their  little  histories  are  full  of  such  affecting  incidents. 

Runaways  frequently  come  to  the  office  with  fictitious  stories.  The  tru- 
ancy of  some  has  its  palliation,  for  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents.  Over 
severity  sometimes  drives  them  to  the  streets ;  bad  associates  finish  their 
education,  or  put  it  in  progress. 

Sometimes  a  truant  has  only  one  parent,  generally  the  mother,  and  she  is 
dissipated,  or  unable  to  control  him.  He  comes  to  the  office,  perhaps,  and 
tells  a  fictitious  story  of  orphanage  and  distress.  His  tale  is  inquired  into, 
and  is  found  to  be  false.  Such  a  boy  is  never  sent  to  a  home  in  the  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  and  if  he  be  vicious,  not  at  all.  He  soon 
finds  his  way  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  or  to  a  worse  place. 

In  the  present  company  are  two  brothers,  little  Germans,  who  are  excep- 
tions in  character  to  the  vicious  truants  we  have  instanced.  The  oldest,  a 
boy  of  fifteen  years,  gave  his  name  as  Jacob  S  ,  and  his  brother;  about 
eleven,  he  called  Joseph.  Their  features  wore  a  frank,  ingenuous  ex- 
pression, but  there  was  a  hesitation  in  their  manner,  and  an  incoherence  in 
their  story,  which  aroused  suspicion.  Jacob  said  they  were  orphans;  and 
Joseph,  that  their  father  was  living  somewhere,  but  they  could  not  tell 
where.  Mr.  £.  Bremer,  Visitor  for  the  Society,  inquired  into  their  history, 
and  found  that  their  parents  are  living.  Father  left  their  mother,  and  she  is 
at  present  cohabiting  with  another  man,  which  made  the  boys  averse  to 
living  with  her,  and  they  had  accordingly  left.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  these 
boys  were  permitted  to  lose  themselves  in  the  bad  company  of  street  boys. 
Their  probable  fate  was  suggested  to  their  unfortunate  mother,  and  she  has 
consented  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Western  homes.   So  these  fine  little 
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fellows  will  be  saved  from  the  debasing  inflnenoe  of  this  mother's  exsmple 
and  will  lire,  we  hope,  to  become  useful  and  good  men  in  the  land  of  the 
West. 


v.— Journal  of  H.  Friedgen, 

VISITOR    rOR    THX    FOURTH  WARD. 

Mat  18th,  1858^ — ^Visited  only  twenty-two  families — trying,  a  part  of  the 
day,  to  procure  a  home  for  a  respectable  French  woman,  with  her  little  girl, 
who  had  nearly  perished  during  the  Winter,  for  want  of  food.   A  wealthy 

and  respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  I  ,  will  take  both.   The  poor  woman 

supported  herself  and  her  little  girl  during  the  Winter,  by  making  shirts  in  a 
store  for  a  Jew,  receiving  four  cents  apiece,  of  which  amount  she  received 
two  cents  in  cash,  and  the  other  half  she  was  obliged  to  take  in  goods.  The 
woman  was  sick  nearly  all  Winter. 

Mat  20th. — ^Visited  twenty-five  families  for          School.   One  of  these 

families,  Mr.  H  's,  living  in  rear  of  No.  858  D         street,  belongs  to 

the  class  of  the  poor  for  whom  heretofore  nothing  has  been  done,  and  for 
whom  it  is  rather  hard  to  do  anything  permanently.  The  most  horror-strik- 
ing scenes  I  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  visits,  I  have  seen  in  such 
families,  and  my  sympathy  has  always  been  more  moved  towards  them,  and 
in  most  cases,  their  large  families,  than  to  any  other  class  of  poor  people. 
Their  number  is  not  small  in  this  city ;  and  by  proper  attention  being  paid 
to  the  matter,  this  dass  of  poor  might  be  made  more  useful  to  the  community 
in  general  than  any  other  class  of  poor :  and  to  rescue  one  of  these  families 
would  be  worth  a  dozen  of  another  class.  Of  the  many  oases,  and  their 
exoellent  results,  where  sueh  families  were  rescued,  I  will  mention  here 
but  one,  after  I  have  stated  what  class  I  have  in  view.  They  are  the 
highly  educated  class  of  Germans,  who  have  figured  in  the  higher  rank  of 
lawyers,  professors,  musicians,  &e.,  and  who  have  left  the  old  country,  from 
different  motives,  to  better  themselves.  These  people,  when  they  come  here, 
in  most  every  case,  have  to  sufier  severely  after  their  money  is  gone.  The 

one  case  I  will  mention,  is  a  man,  by  name  V  j  who  was  a  schoolmaster 

in  Germany— came  here  about  eight  years  ago,  with  a  family  of  wife  and 
five  little  ones.  After  trying,  in  most  every  possible  way,  to  make  a  living 
for  his  family,  but  failing,  he  opened  a  grocery  store,  where  after  finding  this 
also  a  failure,  he  became  by  degrees,  a  drunkard :  the  eldest  daughter,  a 
little  girl  of  about  twelve  years,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  so  poor,  wss 
obliged  to  live  out  for  her  living,  when  she  fell  in  vnth  a  Christian  family, 
who  sent  the  interesting  and  intelligent  girl  to  the  Sunday  School.  Her 
parents  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  and  thought  them- 
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■elves  perfect  as  to  religious  matters ;  but  the  little  girl,  on  Tisitiug  her 
parents,  told  them  strange  things  about  the  lore  of  Jesus,  regeneration,  eon- 
version,  ko.f  and  went  so  far  as  to  tell  her  parents,  that,  exoept  they  would 
love  Christ,  be  converted,  kc,  they  would  not  be  saved.  This  had  a  bad 
effect  on  her  parents  at  first ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  child  from 
her  place,  in  order  to  prevent  her  going  to  Sunday  School ;  but  they  oould 
not  stop  her  from  going,  and  from  telliDg  them  about  the  beautiful  things 
she  heard  in  Sunday  School,  inviting  her  parents  to  come  with  her  only  once, 

and  hear  Mr.  R         and  Mr.  T  ;  what  good  thinp  he  did  tell  them 

about  Jesus.  The  parents  grew  worse— ihey  moved  to  Yorkville ;  and  as 
they  found  that  the  little  girl  was  bound  for  Sunday  School,  the  mother  went 
as  far  as  to  beat  her  child  for  attending  Sunday  School,  where  she  was 
taught  this  foolish  thing,  as  she  called  it.  Still  the  little  messenger  of  God 
penevered ;  first,  the  mother,  then  the  father,  then  her  next  sister,  then 
another  girl  with  her  sister,  companion  of  her  Albinx,  became  converted. 
The  father  now  is  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Mission 
Sunday  Schools,  and  teacher  of  a  German- English  school  in  this  city.  At 
the  time  of  their  conversion  they  were  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  only  for 
Christian  benevolence,  they  would  have  perished.  At  present,  they  are 
comfortable  ;  they  have  even  more  than  what  they  actually  need,  and  sus- 
tain the  good  cause  of  Christianity  most  energetically,  and  to  a  very  good 
effect.  The  girl,  now  eighteen  years  old.  has  the  consumption,  and  will, 
before  long,  join  her  voice  of  praise  to  that  of  the  happy  angels.  Albinb 
V  died  about  six  months  ago. 

Mat  22d. — In  the  afternoon,  I  visited  for  the  Fourth  Ward  School.  Sent  in 
one  new  scholar,  and  reclaimed  three  old  ones.  Visited  two  places,  one  in 
Water  street,  and  one  in  Cherry  street,  where  I  found,  in  one  room,  five 
beds,  and  five  families ;  and  six  families  in  another  room--eleven  families 
in  all ;  the  five  in  the  one  room  with  five  beds  containing  eighteen,  and  the 
six  families  in  the  other  room  (also  containing  five  beds)  contained  twenty- 
one  persons.  I  also  found  in  Willet  street,  in  one  room,  three  families  con- 
taining thirteen  persons,  six  dogs,  and  one  pig,  which  had  its  stye  under 
the  table — all  in  one  room. 

Mat  29th. — Stopped  to  see  a  little  girl,  rear  basement.  No.  61  James 

street,  only  six  yean  of  age,  named  Kate  K  .   I  found  the  child  very 

sick,  which  I,  however,  had  expected,  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  child  was 
to  school  last,  she  was  as  drunk  as  anybody  could  be.  Since  then,  she  had 
not  attended  for  two  days.  She  told  me,  when  I  asked  her  who  had  given 
her  the  brandy,  her  mother  had  done  so.  The  child  is  very  ill,  and  may  die. 
Besides  this,  the  child  brings  the  most  shocking  charges  against  her  mother, 
the  least  of  which  is,  that  she  sent  her  to  the  Catherine  Market  to  steal, 
kc.  She  has  already  fallen  into  licentious  practices.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  take  her  from  her  vile  mother. 
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Nov.  29th,  30th,  and  Ist  December.— These  three  days  I  visited  about 

forty  families,  aooompanied  by  Dr.  R  ,  who  was  anxious  to  witness  the 

wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  Fourth  and  Seventh  Wards.  We  visited  the 
most  wretched  abodes  which  the  Doctor,  or  any  other  person,  perhaps,  hss 
ever  seen,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  has  seen  enough  to  enable  him  to  write 
a  book.  I  had  been  absent  from  the  city  some  time  previous,  and  some  of 
the  children  had  not  been  looked  after.  We  found  four  of  them  sick  in  bed, 
from  want  not  only  of  nourishment,  but  also  of  clothing  and  shoes,  and 
fresh  air.  Besides  these  four  sick  girls,  there  were  eight  more  who  were 
not  sick,  but  who  could  not  attend  school,  because  they  had  neither  clothes 
nor  shoes ;  and  one  more,  the  oldest  of  four,  who  was  supported  by  the 
industry  of  a  poor  German  widow,  had  no  clothing  whatever.  All  their 
wants,  as  far  as  clothing  and  shoos,  were  supplied,  and  all  of  them  returned 
to  school. 

One  of  the  scenes  we  witnessed  was  heart-rending.  At  430  Water  street, 
lives  a  family  named  C  ,  the  man,  a  hard-working,  sober,  industrious 
man ;  but  his  wife,  a  wretched  drunkard.  I  have  visited  that  family  more 
than  twenty  times,  but  never  found  the  woman  sober  once. 

They  have  four  children ;  two  of  whom,  the  girls,  attend  the  Fourth  Ward 
Industrial  School.  As  the  mother  had  not  been  sober  for  the  last  week,  and 
had  taken  nearly  all  the  few  remaining  rags  from  the  children's  backs,  and 
sold  them  for  rum,  and  had  beaten  them  most  severely — particularly  the  eld- 
est girl  (about  thirteen) — she  (the  girl)  had,  by  consent  of  the  father,  left  the 
house.  When  the  girl  observed  the  doctor  and  me  going  to  her  house,  she 
came  in,  and  a  very  severe  quarrel  commenced  between  her  and  her  mother. 
The  girl  lifted  up  an  old  straw  ticking,  the  only  remains  of  a  bed  in  the  room, 
and  seized  an  old  piece  of  a  quilt  and  showed  it,  telling  us  how  her  mother, 
"  the  drunken  beast,"  as  she  called  her  (spitting  in  her  face  at  the  same  time), 
had  endeavored  to  sell  the  last  rag  with  which  the  poor  children  might  oover 
themselves  at  nights,  for  a  few  pennies,  in  order  to  get  more  rum.  The 
mother  was  too  drunk,  but  the  girl  cried  much,  and,  in  distress  at  her  mother, 
she  pointed  to  her  three  smaller  sisters  who  were  shivering  from  the  cold 
and  for  the  want  of  food.  The  smallest,  about  eighteen  months^  is  very  sick, 
besides. 

I  left  instruction  with  Mary  for  her  father,  when  he  came  home  in  the 
evening,  according  to  which,  he  had  the  wretch  arrested.  She  has  been 
sent  up  to  the  Island  for  three  months,  which  will  give  the  poor  man  an 
opportunity  to  provide  for  his  children,  if  I  can  get  him  to  do  so.  l*here  is 
such  a  sameness  in  all  these  scenes,  that  it  is  not  pleasant  at  all  to  write  of 
or  read  them;  but  the  amount  of  the  matter  is,  that  those  girls  who  attend 
the  Industrial  School  are  merely  kept  above  water— that  is,  they  are  saved 
from  destruction  for  a  time,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  those  dens,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  influence  of  their  degraded  companions  and  of  their  own 
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parents.  Permanent  relief  for  them  would  only  be  to  remove  them  to  the 
country.  These  forty  families,  above  mentioned,  I  have  all  known  for  nearly 
two  years  now,  and  I  could  not  say  of  one  of  them  that  their  condition  as 
families  is  improved  in  the  least  degree.  One  thing,  and  perhaps  the  only 
thing,  encouraging  I  can  say — that  is,  that  the  affection  of  those  poor  children 
towards  those  who  do  them  good,  and  who  take  the  place  of  their  parents,  in 
the  most-  cases,  is  great.  I  am  overwhelmed  frequently  by  the  gratitude 
sparkling  from  the  countenances  of  those  poor  forlorn  creatures  lis  I  visit 
them. 

Another  grievous  incident  we  witnessed,  was  visiting  the  house  of  C— - 


R  ,  one  of  the  oldest  girls.   Catharine  came  out  as  we  knocked  at  the 

door,  and  a  blush  of  shame  covered  her  countenance  as  she  held  the  door 
shut  from  the  outside,  and  so  prevented  our  entering  into  the  room.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  Both  her  father  and  her  mother  were  inside,  and  raving 
from  the  effects  of  rum.  Catharine  said,  sadly,  that  her  parents  were  sick, 
and  so  covered  their  shame. 

Work  is  the  great  cry  of  hundreds  of  the  better  and  industrious  class  of 
these  poor  people,  and  it  is  really  melancholy  to  see  men,  strong  and  healthy 
and  willing  to  work,  sitting  at  home,  with  their  families  suffering  for  the 
want  of  bread. 
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LltUe  Samuel  and  NeUie,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  6  00 
Livingston,  Mrs.  &  E,  1600 

MUes,Mr,  8600 
Maey,  Mary  J,  Hudson^.  1 00 

Mnnn,  O.  D,  per  a  OT,  60  00 

''Hoboken,**  8600 
M.  B.  HTBrooklyn,  K  D,  8  00 

MeyeiB.JohnK,  80  00 

^'Hoboken,**  16  00 

M.F.W,  1000 
M,  800 
McLeod,MiMElisa,per  J.L.Mason,  6  00 
McKee,  Joeeph,Jr,  8  00 

MeUiss,Mr,  85  00 

Mackay,  Wm.  for  Children  to  the  West,  16  00 
-  SchfifiL  500 
MtiBii,  Mr*.  W.  H,,  10  00 

McCQFdy,  K.  U.,  80  00 

R.  Q.,  16  49 

Minor.  Jiizofi  80  00 

MrKiPD^y,  W.  g..  Rainbow,  0>cin,  8  00 

McKinnej,  W.  6^  for  Ito^UD  School,  8  00 
T^Urtla,  Wm.  6  00 

M  i  *Tey,  Tha«.  &.  Eitim,  Oanad*  Bsst,       8  00 
■  "  ^  .T,  1000 

60  00 
80  00 
600 
600 
600 
100  00 
•  8600 
100  00 
86  00 
90  00 
60  00 
10  00 
10  00 
1080 


Myare^  John  H, 
ItfiTtlB,  Wm.  C-., 
Martin,  Wm.  111 

Mison,  Hr  M.,  B«tOfc 

MnitUntI,  rJ]elfHi,AOfc, 
Mfl.Tit'  A  Kan  I, 
McLtan,  Oed.  W, 
Ms^sBonSiJ., 
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Mage«,  J^Bnth^perMr.AdMiia,  $000 

North,  ThoBiM  IL,  SS  00 

New  Y6ar*B  Oflbrlnc,  5  00 

N«TlM,D.H,  8000 

One  who  feels  interested  (Tonkers),  10  00 
Olcott,  Mr^  per  Mr.  Adams,  1  00 

Olcott^Mr^  Coming,  100 

Filn^UI«^  10  00 

Piiiid<noii,  Mn»B«ticr.B(raoUTa.X%t4  &D0 

Pniateai  gf  Coneert, 

Porter^  UortlinsT, 
PlKWili,  3^  Hiriem,  K 
Fmdden,  £.  0^  Orin|[«,  Ceniu, 
Peak,  Je«H,  New  HsTen,  Oonnl, 
PeusgD,  J.Q:, 


Pettnoa,  J.  Jbt  nmnl  me, 
Pott,6^  fbr4lthtg«^  ^ 


PHiMjBiaAiSi 


SAO 

aoo 

1000 
1000 
000 

Plsr^'Jofa4A«j)ffCH|f^il»bilref^  SCO 

Pott^Qn  ft<Xt 
»  .  _    -  .    .      '  tlB^L,  lOOOo 

10  00 

  ,T^(Ri|Si,  1  00 

BiQfMd,  BirMtociN- T.  *  Xr& pn 

GkirieaHoniL  86  00 

«.&X^  &00 

■ve|ta]|»&,  to  00 

„ni^]teJ^  flOOO 

B.  6*00 
fio  wO^lUeh,  ^MkUn,  ]>e1.  Cck,  N.  T» 

pirW.B.P.Hinla  I  «0 

S.  B4    fbr  tbe  po^  fiUMna  Ite  Aid 

B«alit7f  fiOO 

Eat,  M»tr  fOO  00 

KoVrta  M.  L.,  Rye.  N.  5  K> 

Kay,  Robertj  Jr^  lOflO 
Kowftll,  S.  M.  9»liHofi  F*1K  K,  4  00 
Kogen,  M4TT     ftom  bet  due  U  Bcboul,^ 

No.  IT     D-BrooklTDj  A  OO 

Bqaen,  ^mi^  ihth'^  CL,  ptr  B«r.  A 
Steyens,  S  00 


EReyens, 
Beoelyed  for  Oerds, 

8.  M.  P.,  Mrs., 


60 

lAOO 
100 

&00 

S5  00 
>&oo 

10000 

as  00 

m  m> 

Beers,  ^.Newton,  6  00 

Seltus,  Mrs.  F.,  10  00 

8—  8—,  Dr.  Alezsnder*k  Chnreh,  10  00 
Btnyyessnt,  Mrs.  P.  O..  100  00 

8tarr.  MeUnothon,  Boekflyrd,  DL,  SO  00 

8heldon,  Henrr,  TarrTtown,  90  00 

8.  O.  end  N.  G.,llor  poor  In  40th  street,  6  00 
8mith,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  for  40th  street,  6  00 

8sentpslT,  Mrs.  Josephine,  10  00 

8edKwick.C.M.,  6  00 

BU  John,  Mrs.  Dorees,  New  Censsn,  Ot. 
per  Eey.  P.  W.  WUiUuns,  8  60 


Bsxvent,  Miss  8assn  B., 

8.  O.  end  N.  O.. 
8mith.Mrs.H.B.. 

Bosres,  L.  B., 
Bampeon,  O.  O., 
Blooomh,  BtowelL  A  Gon 
BmlUl^  W.  C, 
Bklddy,  FrancU, 
Btnrge^  Wm,  0., 


Bsentpelj,  Mrs.  Joeephlne,  |6  60 

8wlft,LonisaM.,Warrentown,Faaqiiier 

Co.,Va.,  «60 
Bnolth,  Marr  A.  1 00 

Bmith,  Mrs.  M.  0.  E.,  Bee*y.  of  the  8. 

BehoolinNapoll.  015 
Beymotir,  W.  N,  A  Co-per E. Bremer,  6 00 
Bti>vf:n\  Mluee  H.  and  jC,  Tarrytown,  1 00 
SiiUus,  Miw!,  »00 
Bt.  Juba,  Mar7,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  6  00 
John,  BAj%  I^tfvs,  do.,  per  F.  W. 

Wlllia^QS,  ■  "  600 
B.T,X,  SO  00 

Bmlth'iv  Mlai,  ClMi,TlZn 

Aufuka  A.  Bmf th, 

LdOLn  Bmlth, 

HeUj  HidltN  \-  161 

Hut  Butler, 
LeidsA  Smith, 


BtJlea,  M. 


soo 

Tillar,      Pin;r  Blng,  SOO 

T  J  w     iid,  \[  r*  AmM^BlW  Hayea,  10  00 

TuekBrniin,  MuL,  10  00 

Teafl«}^«  Ililubctk,  SO  00 

TompkLna,  Mn,  p«r  C  L.  B.,  1 00 
TbftnUdyinf  from  Um^  Boshmore, 

C&Dc^  60  00 

Txi^PAiu  Lewk  Brodklnir  10  00 

Tow  niend,  IL  H.  I*,  S6  00 

Tctckerminn,  86  00 

Trimble,  Gwrgs  L,  S6  00 

To  t^pan,  €  h  tri  t9 ,  10  00 

Trimble,  Mr5.  D..  6  00 

Thorn, ,  ilrs.  L-  A.,  S  60 

Yoorhles,  Mrs.  L.  M^  Mich..  10  00 

Van  Yleok,  Beed,  A  Drexel,  aunoal,  S6  00 

VyseABons,  60  00 

YangonLEllsa.  per  C.  L.  B..  06 

VelaskCWm.,  tldttenango,  N.  T.,  lOt 

W,  B,.  Jr.^  Wan  strett,  600 

W  bUtlcff    J.  F. ,  Wol  It  Bg^rd,  Coqil,  60  00 

W  lipht,  A.  O. ,  per  .J .  P,  Bnrdick,  1  00 
Wbitntv,  Mrs,  F.      WaiTflD,  Lltchlleld 

Ca,  C\)iia.,  SOO 

WifiPkoop,  Malleutwck  A  Thomaa,  S6  00 

Wbitoui  J.  M.,  Kenr  Harco,  6  00 

WMrdnir.  Mm.  600 

Woodbrtdee,  W.,  BwjokljB*  Conu^  SOO 
Whitney,  F.  M.,  Wamn,  LitcbfltlJ  Co^ 

Cntid.,  1 00 


W,  A^ 

Wntfct  AnDa,_lUohlfia  dtj^  P^r 

Mm  I*  R  WUHsauL      -  ^  . 
WlUlams,  Mti.  P.  S.,  Clifll«ll|*M&, 

Wetm&re, 


SOO 


WbWv  3.  FT.,  for  lOtb  ptreet.  10 

W|^bAo^  Mrs.  R.  A.,  6 
Wa]k«r,  Mrs,  Alfred,  FarmlDgtac,  C^ca ,  8 

Wales,  CliH  10 

W,  6 

Wkt^W.  W  .  100 

Wbultrtt.B.  M.,  86 

WA!k.*!r,  rJ^i*e|»h,  86 

W<jUn!fBiioon.  KlnfTsford.AO^,  10 

Wt  t  niDrdlii;r,  1 1  oi^n  l  t,  A  HmMrl^  10 

W  i  Id  e,  Jamea,  J  r.,  &  Co^  10 

Watt,Wm.,  6 

W  E.  H  .,  6 

Wi,']]fl,  Ty^Jjm  10 

Young,  Henry, 

Zshrlskl^  Albert, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

$80.00 

100 
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tof  ooUectioii  in  B6£  D.  Chnrch, 
Uchmond,  8 .  L,  per  0.  L.  B.,     M8  60 
ft  AeeooUtlon  in  Kensington, 
,  per  Bojal  Bobbini,  9  00 

kliaslonArT  Soeietj,  NepoU,  per 

aRSmitl^  _     .  180 


bool  of  Ut  Cong.  Cnoreh,  Sonth 
leld,  Mms.,  per  w.  F.  Edwards,    u  w 
on  in  Gone.  CIl,  in  Kalamasoo, 
,perC.L.B;  i400 
on  in  Plymouth  ChaTch,  Ghi- 
MraL.R,  16  00 

union  Presb.  Cbnreb,  8t  Loola, 

L.  61 10 

.  Cong.  Ch.,  Colnmbna,  O.,  per 
B^  6688 
hildren  of  lat  Cong.  8.  BchooL 
ord,  ni^  per  J.  P.  Bnrdick,        81 00 
Baptiat  Choreh,  Newport  B.  L, 

L.B.,  1800 
»n  Be£  Dnteb  Ch^  per  F.  K. 
tkie.  900 

Scnool  of  First  Cong.  Choreh, 
rboiT,  Gl.  per  K.  L.  Bronson,     19  81 

8.  School,  No.  160,  per  £.  Bre- 

1000 

th  Misslonarr  Association,  per 

Beach,  86  00 

of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  per 

ss  D.  Paret,  40  00 

d  by  a  L.  B.  in  Congreg;  Choreh 

ne,  Conn.,  17  60 

tiildren  in  Westport,  Essex  Co- 

CoUected  bf  Katie  Loyeland.     8  46 
>f  Incarnation  8.  School,  per  Mr. 
Paylor,       _  86  00 


iL  Hiddleborr,  Ct. 
HiHSo^t.  ' 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  per  CL  L.  B^  86  00 
ol  of  Sing  Sing,  per  Key.  w. 
er,  16  00 

Love,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  per  Miss 
ne  A.  Mason,  9  OO 


Payson  Choreh  8.  School,  perChas.  B. 

Johnson,  Sopt,  $8816 
8.  School  Class  in  Christ  Choreh,  Brook- 
lyn, per  Miss  Wardell,  500 
B.  School  of  Dr.  Alexander^  Choreh, 

per  H.        Sopt,  80  00 

8.  School,  West  Brattieboro,  Yermont, 

per  CUfk  Jicobs,  7  00 

Collftctloa  tn  ^Awrence,  Mssib,  per  W.  C. 

ChipLa,  a  00 

eodety  EiUU  a  C,  600 
Pi^r^^dfi  of  a  Penny  CoIIectton  in  SaK 

^rhool  West  Ayon,  Ct,  per  E.  M. 

WfjK}iif(>r<i,  800 
&abbutb  BcLo'>l  of  First  Cong.  Ch.  of 

Wf>t  Med  lien  Conn,  per  XSdwardO. 

All.n,  6000 
CLrUlUa  Free  Gift  Assa  eonnected 

with  Lawrence  Street  Ch.,  per  C.  A. 

Brown,  500 
Dr.  Psrkman's  Choreh,  Btaten  Idsnd, 

peraL.B.,  i9608 
Cong.  8.  School,  Llttie  Compton,  B.  L, 

per  Jas.H.BaJley,  18  00 

Prunary  School  in  Leicester,  Msss.,  60 
Lawrence  street  Sabbath  School,  40  00 

Sonday  School  cor.  of  6th  aye.  and  19th 

St,  per  H.  Day,  aopt,  81 00 

Ditto,ditto,  8000 
ColL  in  Bapt  Ch.,  Garrettsyille,  0.,  8  91 
Presbyterian  Ch.,  Danyille,  6  00 

Appropriation  from  aty  of  New  York,  1,600  00 
Mission  8.  School,  Demilt  Dispensary,  10  00 
CoU.  in  M.  E.  Ch.,  Eockford,  m,  81 68 

Mercer  street  Presbyterian  Choreh,  818  61 
Choreh  of  the  Porltans,  48  68 

W.  W.  Stone  and  others,  trostees,  86  00 
Bey.  J.  Parkman^s  Ch.,  Staten  Island,per 

C.L.B.,  9668 
Bey.  Mr.  Longfello#*8  Society,  Brooklyn, 

peraL.iE,  146  00 

Brlmfleld  Beneyolent  Sodety.  Mass.,  87  86 
ColL  in  Pres.  Ch.,  Jonesyille,  Mich.,        6  88 


»nea,l  package,  containing  itockings, 
Ac  Unknown  Friend,  ac,  eontau- 
Bt,  1  coat,  and  1  pair  shoes.  Mr.  J. 
»n,  do.  A  few  of  the  ladles  of  the  Be- 
Dotch  Choreh,  East  Oreenbosh.  per 
ilmage,  do.  From  the  Smith  Ridge 
Society,  per  Mrs.  Trowbridge  Bene- 

From  Iryington,  per  J.  E.  Williams, 
e.  A  Friend,  do.,  containing  11  Mir 
I.  Do.,  1  bondle  of  ctothea  Un- 
friend, 1  bondle  of  clothing,  contain- 
ets.  yests,  hats,  Sec  Do.,  do.,  6  pair 

Do.,  a  parcel  ef  new  clothing,  con- 
tandry  articles.  Do^  8  firock  coats, 
irsonis  do.  Vernon  Brother^  2  reams 
r  paper.  Mrx.  J.  J.  Aj&tor,  1  packasre. 
iblo  and  Common  Prayer  Book  8o- 
mtestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  a  par- 
taining  twenty-foor  Prayer  Books, 


with  8,808  pages  of  Tractai  N.  Y.  Tract  So- 
ciety, yaloable  donation  of  tracts  and  chil- 
dren's books.  J.  L.  Mott  and  Ca.  864  Water 
street  a  bathing-tob.  Mrs.  Walker,  books. 
M.  W.  Chamberlen,  1  large  bondle.  MlssBte- 
yens,  1  dress.  A  yoong  JLady,  a  dreas.  Mrs. 
Matthew  Ciarkson,  1  bondle  of  new  clothes. 
N.  Y.  Bible  Society,  60  English  Bibles.  60  do. 
pocket,  100  English  Testamentai  8.  8.  room 
of  Ascension  Choreh,  63  11th  street  bondlst 
of  clothing.  H.  F.  sondry  articles  of  clothing. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Addle,  1  bondle  of  clothing.  From 
No.  7  Wayeriey  Place,  a  bnndle.  Mrs.  Wool- 
sey,  da.  containing  88  pieces.  Unknown 
Friends,  8  pairs  women's  filters.  Mrs.  Lord, 
a  handle  of  clothes.  From  the  Ladles'  Sew- 
ing Society,  of  Grand  PraiIl^  Kalamasoo  Co., 
Mich.,  per  Mrs.  H.  Montagoe,  1  box  of  cloth- 
ing, ^  II.  Hayer,  package  of  yarioos  arti- 
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ft  lotted,  i^.  LAMlte  lUr' 

 7<*ivu5Et*«f  #.W. 

H—irttafj  4«L  J«Mpb  IfftMOt  *  busdla  of 

of  dotl^    JuBw  Miltta^  Cbfm  Plwm., 

O.  P.  7»f  m«r,  da  BCr.  FaMmdeiLlTmndte. 
ft, AHOnwi,  I  do.  bor*i  elotMnf,      a  EilpaI, 

MtrtBf  Sod*^  iBBSKted  wllta  Rtv.  J. 
TfaaelMT't  Osiifn^tknul  Cbi^r^  of  Middle- 
bof oujfk.  3ru»^  a*  Lwr,  do.  Uatc^jw  n, 
1  buailJb.  E/okniywa,  1  do.  coDtAtoFiig  co^t, 
TwiL  bAt,  u^ri  pmit  it4>«ktA£fc  M*  K  Knox,  do. 
Mr.  Meflry.  3  fci«U»  Mid  ft  pJilr  of  pviU.  Mr* 
JobikioD^  dov  Bftmtta  A  iluir«r,  IT  pmlr  <ff 
HACfl^  Mid  9  pair  of  )K^k«U.  M«Utift,  Cuirftsr 
«  aherwmhL  1  dosan  pair  of  tho««,  CaiDowit, 
9  vmtA,  1  Mr  of  pftnu,  4  rettft.  Emr,  Eobert 
AEkraiiit  SaAd]«  of  faiidijftrtidcft^  Unfevovn, 
t  plec«n  coDtadnlDf  SS  rmrds  of  Canton  Af^DB^L 
Mni,  Jijha  Lowtfjy^  1  Sandii^  t.f  cEi^thliDjj.  and  I 
btiktt  of  booJtt  Mn!.  TayJ'jr,  1  byn^Se.  J 
Fp  Fltd^  do.  lin.  Sorci,  papflnu  nri'l  buDdle 
of  ftlotluit.  fi.  Hftrl,  dci,  K  ^  olemAQ, 
1  boBdlo  «f  dothtof.  O.  W  Hirllurt,  dr>^ 
Mn.  C.  fit,  Sfcfryftr,  da.  Mn.  WarriTijj,  ftbliti. 
Mrs,  Fi?S*«'CjiJeii,  Jrj.  Br  thn  Prf-pfller  Brii- 
fr-jin  PhlljfcilHijhU  to  Ni>w  V^t-lt,  I  Lirg^ 
bcii  of  clothing  Mrs,  D^i^kms^n.  |J<>,  Un- 
known, BCTcriJ  btitidle* — ono  of  tea.  Mn. 
Bot]er^  1  bandle  ^if  cSoth^i  J.  9.  iliiliiw,  do. 
Mra.  Poor,  do,  FraiD  the  J"  v  en  lit  JjrcrcS&tj  of 
Cromwdi,  GoQiw,  thtongli  Julj'.'tio  T'.hm^II,  >\-\ 
Mr.  J&uee^  9  biradlet  of  cLothlti]^.  Fruio 
Htubtnp,  a  \Af^^  bftstei  of  cl'JthLn^.  F.  M 
fl-retf,  rio.  Mm  H»  A.  Bfoirii,  <i^>.  Mnt 
i&1J«a  EncktofliftiD,  1  p4ckjkgft.  H^i^fread  B. 
Bab«Tti|  1  OTaraoftt  Mn,      A.  Conkilti,  1 


IL,  a  amall  qim  etinfin<  bj  Bxpwb  1 
patipu  DmibladftTABec^dOb  A  rtfand, 
€ia  BnOfO«  St,  do,  '^Ht^bfl^kAB,*'  do.  Mn^  F, 


  6St,da, 

Wflllanu,  Cuiiuia,  Ct,  1  bai-.  of  tVXJiUc.  4^ 
IHX.  I  bofidle.  ^^ttoboken^'i  plaeM  tflftuud 
RwdA,  Mn.  Glnud,  Itnmk  aadMMB.^^ 
P.  Ban,  tbA  GTUir^  Bmithtoirn,  U  L«l  Mlli 
dothlag.  Jolin  F.  KlUs.  I  doc  iD«non»' 
dmn  b«o^  Mr  Wiofate,  t  paduce.  C 
Boiael,  do,  Fiieti^  ia  £iul«M,  Mm  ,  nor 
Lwrturd  Woodi*  1  bftla  clotbln^  CbftHaa 
FlcK^^t.  1  boelafa  af  aaoifeFtexA, aoodftij^ 
LftdlcA  ^wlur  Sodct?;  Cbrlst  CbartlL, 
Weitchef  t^'r  Co,  Y-  p*T  iu  Wlgglo,  dat 
Mn,  lloDf li«  I  pt<tLife,  Mr.  Boftrdmtii,  1  bun- 

HoUH  of  Tadiifftrj',  Mn.  JAcoba^  1  bandit. 
Mrs.  IT.  Wolff,  A<^.  Mp.  Hairfi  do.  llomfl 
QrelA  P«r  Mn,  D.  M.  P.  and  Milt  R 
1  p«cii:)««,  A  Frk^rid,  I  bizAdlcr.  Mn,  W.  IL 
MlUen  HhlDcbecl:,  N.  I  bmftdle.  Trom 
two  Udjeft.  £  petUtOAU,  Mn.  Ulcbol^  1  hiiS^ 
dt#.  *'Mi>bwMn.^  do.  Ladl^t  B+nerolent 
Soclatjf,  BodLTLllc,  Ct.,  per  Mra.  G  Ke]loir.r. 
Jr.^  1  liiclLaffl.  Oxford,  Mjia»^  p^r  A.  I.. 
Baulaliv  1  bwic  of  dotMas,  Th4  Cblldrva  of 
tka  Edwarda  Cbarch,  SflirthAtnptoa,  Maax^ 
per  taabiOl  T,  HopklDi,  a  valoable  dooattou  of 
cLolhini;^  Wm.  Bailth  Bt^jipd^  1  box  of  ihoei> 
ISO  BfootD*!  Sir4-i?t,  1  bundle,  Hobok*!!,'' 
a  TilDAbLe  doDAtin;i  (4  c]i.ith4*t,  Froo9  Lji4i«i 
of  Hobotcn,  ptr  J.  F,  MrlltSA,  oa«  pKcta^. 
Mr*,  Bftk-^r.  J  battdlo.  A,  B.  Allen,  3  i>itir.kifc 
Mn,  Vrut,  I  bundle.  Mn^  Ekh,  1  i.i-^ta^i:', 
Mrs.  Jowph  Na*on,  do,  R.  T.  llibMrd, 
Brwtlyn,  L.  I.,  dn.  Mn.  WbUln*.  Mini 
Colbtal,  do,  ilrs.  F.  SfllCniS,  do.  1  boi  from 
Band  of  Love,  Bro-JkJjn,  Conn.  PActa^q 
fmm  Mrs,  DavU  EeLitl'.ht  1  hLindl*  tor 
WeitcoU's  Eipreaa.  'J  do.  from  "  lfi:.ibok«a, 
Gbt^Uii^  lor  pooT<^-#80  wm^tb-^wi  Houaa  of 
^1  Villi 
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iimatunu  fur  i\t  ^Mm'  f  fftrghtg-limst 


H.  Lotto, 

fitf inl  «aul]  fklit 

A.  0.  euidfairdL 

J.  Cwldr. 
Win.  H-HfHtL 

Unkiunn  (Dy  pbK^ 

Km.  E4Eiia«iL, 
fi.  L.  C, 

J.  Lh  Dunaaati 
ICr.  Eirmotia, 

**etfasi|ior"  No.  1, 
^^Strmn^iT So.  1^ 
*Bti<]CeBs  ta  yoMT  afftnts^" 

Hr  Tlbbitt, 
0.  Bftkar  A  Son, 
BtmdAf  8etM»l  of  B«q^  Re£  Daeh 
Tta — ^- — 

ilmd,  p«T  a  TifL 

0.  KOd  Bah. 
FolLaft  Giftiln, 

Mr*  a  a  , 


JO  Oft 

400 

10  00 

aoo 

DOO 

8O0 
110 
100 
000 
100 
SIO 

1 00 
boa 
soo 
tm 

100 
10  00 
100 
S  DO 

oeo 

8D0 
ODO 

a  00 

0T5 
lf|  00 
li>  iK> 

100 
900 

10  00 
100 
60  00 

soo 

000 

•100 

80  00 
000 
100 
800 
000 
100 
060 
000 
100 
190 
100 
1  00 
600 
095 
100 
050 

10  00 
600 
600 
100 
190 


E.A.O.ggUTl«, 

WnuH.  WmiaiDi, 

AMmob, 

Q«<».  NoBino, 

Jno.  H.  Bherwood, 

**A  Friend,**  per  Jno.  H.  Sherwood, 

Henry  Dleklnfon, 

Edwi        •*  (6yeMiold>. 

Sldn«T        «      m  *• 

■*flT"  •* 
"BT  ■* 
Albert  Gnt^ 
Storrs  Bfoe., 

C.  B.  Emory, 
a  A. 

E,  Lambort  M  Oo^ 
A  Ods, 

T.  D.&Q^ 

,1  D.  a, 


Mr.  Qeh 
!*■ 

Mfs.  F.  SAlter^ 
J,  w.  a. 

WllLifd  llATTm 
C.  B.  C, 
J  .  RA^ 

A.  T  .^[cwart  di  Oo^  dlBCOOnt, 

Mr,  Klnjb^ill, 

Mr.  Taylor, 

M.  T.  Heewltt 

Thompson  A  Nephew, 

A.  B.  Lndlow,  dUeoont 

Stranger, 

Mr.BIwell, 

Unknown. 

Pres.  Snndaj  School  at  HawlejTf 
0.  E.  T., 
O.T., 
Oad^ 
Itrancer, 


CaptXron, 
Abm.  Beale, 
Dr.  Bay, 
Cash, 
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O.  H.  C,  Moond  donAtton,  $5  00 

B.BU  800 

Btraager,  0  90 

J.  pTj,  S  00 

J.  Gould,  0  60 
Jna  Gihoa,  per  Mn.  0.  Y.  LilienthaL      6  00 

B.Aa,Mu7Und,  600 


J.  F.  Mellias.  |2  00 

First  Cong.  Ch.  4e  Bodetv,  West  Spriog- 

fleld,  MiaSb,  per  Edwd.  JParsona,  17  46 

W.  N.  Felt.  eoUeotion,  6  00 

A.  £.  Beaeh,  10  00 

A  Lady  (Mrs.  W.,)  100 


P«r  0.  0.  Tsaot: 

MrtL  GftbatirlA,  bundLo  of  clothing.  H. 
Bmlth,  dollilng.  J.  O.  Wnltor,  haa\^  g,  L. 
HtititlDedoi),  bftiTBl  clolbjDg  fW>iii  ^  Homers 

Nest."  M<>rwlch,  Ct   Jas.   4  quUte 

(ODw).  Mr^  EiiuttlE^  oLtftMos.  Mr.  Bdttan, 
elotbiDg.    Da»  tiliML    €L  Mfirrlaco,  mw 

K.  L.  Coiite,  ftarr  article*  (|101.  Unknown, 

SYlUlfvNis^btirK:^  J.  !I,  Tciwelle,  clothing.  Un- 
kiirjwn^  (In.  X'nkiioiviv,  do.   I>r.  Youoi^,  lAr^e 

BalK  clothing.  M  r.  Frentli,  ne  booka^  ^  ■  :  ;  - 
tura  cards.  Thorn jjsou  ^  Nophfvw  noiil.  it, 
W.  ^;kJ»  Boedf  di>£(jn  ftilt  hatd.  Unkn.jwd, 
^Lothlnj!.   Unknown,  An.   V.  £.  M^uf^er, 

tLao  Aiaoolatl&n.  b«f1i|in^,  Strs.  French,  S8 
oonntotpanes.    J*  F.  books.  Ifts. 

beddlns.  Sixteen Ui  etr«et  IndutstrEal  !5ehi>oi, 
16  ootBrortableiL 

ABBOftmMtof  ii«^d1*l  stiletto^  haSr 
^  hy  B.  Cro  wl4>7, 1 Wll  1 1  im  itr  c  >  t .     ■  w- 
Ids;  C4jU'>tjK  tblinb]!';*^  budon^,  ciuiib^  liilr 
bruahi.^ft,  biiHjta  unj  ejti^  toJU't  sini[i,  bf 


S  reami  mafl  wrappfng-paper,  bf  Trmv 
Brothers,  Bwktiiaa  street,  l  Tmm  do,  by 
H.  Fsivotu  A  16  Beekmaa  tttttt. 
1  pl«Qe  calloci,  4a  jda^  Mr.  AtdeSr  Celleg« 
place.  1  pBCkoei!  bojs'  dotblag,  JiAa  Bt^f 
99  Chambeni  street  fiUUoneij  «Dd  potiWr 
br  H.  Bopf^ftf  S3  Naaaatt  i^trMt  1  htgi  map 
of  U,  by  J.  JL  H]£gin»iL  Boy-a'  dottiSiig, 
br  Eog^rs  ^  Kajmond.  1  box  cIi:>tblDg^  by 
•*LaditfS'  Sowlna  Society  of  Grand  Pmlrl^/* 
KaJiunmoOj  KEIcE.  1  nsm  cap  pawr,,  Seymour 
A  Ciu     John  itreet   3  frro«a  Glllotta^  »t««>l 

Sen.i  11  1  ^roBfl  boMotis  h'y  Ha  Dry  Oweti,  91 
oliTi  -f.  4  fhipy  buMk.s.  !i  grois  »t«l  p*nAt 
bv  ]\  i  ifjcLu  A  K  ►>!  Ij  'z.  W  i  m  Lvni  fit  rce  L  1  ninp 
Oithtj  vfurltJ,  Kn^lirti,  BTL-ltr^nii,  ^tFo-UDlng- 
20(1  sSate  pqncilft,  '2  du^-  ccdfl.r  ikj.,  by  Rnpn, 
88  NassAtk  etrfipt,  '2  ilfta.  Bauudors*  First 
Beader«^  1  doS£<r  Secon  .l  dn^.,  1  >io]L  Third  da. 
8do&Fl0toria]  PrlmoiA  by  Ulfr-n  .fc  PhlnncT, 
8  pair  of  ahoea,  Mr.  Soalbw  ioJc,  iVnrl  j-trm. 
Olothing,  by  Mr%  Fflllcy  idiI  Mni.  Lnwrence, 
lift  Fiivu^ttSj  Ind.  ISO  dolliirs'  wunh  of  ahwjv 
Cluflin  &  MoUliL  iLr  L.  Bariitf!.s  1  map 
PeQQijjlTanbi  Jeilm  Blook,  cor.  Ooitlanil 
street jRid  Bmi^m^t  i  tWiOh.  Mm  Wlt90% 
a  bnUdlfe 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


/  give  and  hequeath  to  the  Childbbn's  Aid  Societt," 
incorporated  in  the  year  1855,  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  qf 
Ifew  Torki  the  eum  of  DoUare^  to  1$ 

wed  for  the  purposes  qf  said  Sooiety. 


SEVENTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT 


FEBRUARY,  1860. 


OmOE,  Ko.  11  OUNTON  HALL,  ASTOB  PLAOE. 


NEW  YORK. 

1860. 


TRUSTEES  MD  OFBICEBS 

CHILDEEN'S   AID  SOCIETY. 


JOHN  L.  MA80K. 


J.  EARL  THLLIAIB. 


CHARLES  L.  BRACS. 


TlMtrOflwtoavlNlalMl.  TWb    Oflw  to  oylra  te  IML 

mono  Yam  Ttu  m  ,  89  K,  Md  Stret.  Crm  W.  taw,  84  Gninaraj  Pferk. 

BMianr  J.  HowuuiD,80WaU8(reei.  WnuAica  ItoML,MPlii«Stra«i. 

WnuAat  C.  Onjujr,  18  MerduuiU'  Bicluttife.  liuaosr  T.  Hswxr,  41  Walker  Btrwt 

ataiirj»FonBi,nE.9Mli8traet.  Jonr  E.  WniiAiB,  MetropoUtMi  Bnk 

rAMaL.Ffeiin,]LD.,lWfldf7F]M».  Amam &  BBwnr,  17  Barling  BO^ 
TWb    OOm  to  oflN  la  IfML 

Jaa  L.  Wmm,  m^ij  BalldtDf ,  Ul  BroAdinqr 
XAin  B.  fikAxsnni,  88  Park  Bow. 
BoMT  J.  lifUwnuB,  182  ftth  Aveniie. 
WkiuAM  L.  Km,  90  Joha  Stroat. 
I L.  Bbaci,  11  CUntoii  BalL 


J.  MACT. 


a  C.  TBACr. 

T  or  mm-Bon*  i 

a  O'CONNOR. 


L.  P.  ATWOOD,  H.  FBIEDOEN, 

K.  BBEICER  JAMBB  Mi^UOHUN. 


^ar  MMrtpUou  win  be  ^ladlj  reoeiTed  by  the  Tlreaaarer,  J.  E.  WtaxiUB,  ta  lh«  MMro- 
oUUB  Bank,  bj  ettber  or  Ibe  above  TVneteea,  or  by  the  Seoretary  et  tlM  Oflloe. 

DooattaM  or  Qotblng,  Bhota,  Btooklagf,  te..  are  mncb  needed,  and  nutjr  be  Mat  to  tho  Ottoe, 
o.  U  CUaton  Ban,  Aator  Plaee. 

Old  CMbteff  wfll  be  oaUed  ftxr,  If  ttie  addreai  be  aent  to  Um  Oflloe. 


SEVMTE  MNUAI  REPORT 

OF  TBI 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


There  is  somethiDg  about  childish  poverty  that  tonches 
almost  every  one.  We  can  not  connect  it  directly  with  lazi- 
ness, or  want  of  foresight,  or  vice,  and  the  little  sufferer  seems 
to  represent  to  ns,  for  the  time,  social  evils  of  whose  distant  in- 
fluence it  is  the  innocent  victim.  We  recall  oar  own  childhood : 
how  keenly  even  a  harsh  look  or  word  was  felt;  how  sensitive 
we  were  to  kindness  and  affection ;  how  easily  moulded  to  evil 
or  to  good.  We  remember  onr  own  children,  in  what  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  they  live ;  how  long  it  is  before  they  know  that 
any  one  in  the  world  is  even  indifferent  to  them ;  how  many 
appliances  of  science  and  laxury  are  around  them,  to  shield 
health  and  to  make  them  comfortable;  how  guarded  they  are 
from  temptation  and  trouble.  And  then  our  thoughts  go  back 
to  what  must  have  been  the  childhood  of  the  ragged  little 
creature  before  us.  We  fancy  the  first  heavy  sense  of  friend- 
lessness  and  desertion;  the  unspoken  sorrows  which  no  one 
but  the  Infinite  Father  has  seen ;  the  heartache  and  loneliness ; 
the  tears  that  have  wet  the  thin  little  face ;  the  longings,  which 
the  child  could  not  understand  itself,  for  something  or  some 
one  better  than  what  it  meets  with ;  tlie  struggle  for  bread, 
and  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  nature  in  this  bitter  and 
wearying  life.  We  can  imagine  how  soon  the  simplicity  of 
ehild^ood  passes  away.   If  a  girl,  how  early  bold  habits  ate 
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Icamt,  and  the  line  of  virtuo  is  obscured  in  tlio  mind.  If  a 
boy,  how  impelling  and  constant  are  llio  temptations,  espe- 
cially to  thieving  and  dislionesty.  Wo  do  not  wonder  that 
such  boys  may  turn  out  bad  men ;  wo  know  that  we  ourselves 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  done  no  better. 

Such  tlioughts  would  be  especially  called  up  by  the  sight 
of  the  ragged  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  gather  in  the  office 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  a  winter's  nriorning.  There 
they  sit,  the  representatives  of  the  evils  of  a  great  city ;  some 
not  yet  in  their  teens,  but  houseless  and  friendless  little  crea- 
tures ;  some,  children  of  drunkards ;  some,  orphans ;  some,  from 
parents  who  had  cast  them  out ;  some,  the  daughters  of  people 
once  in  better  circumstances,  now  poverty-di'iven ;  some,  boys 
already  too  wild  or  careless  for  parents  to  govern ;  some,  sharp- 
ened and  bred  in  tlie  life  of  the  streets,  others  just  entering  it, 
and  yet  tender  to  its  blows  and  rubs.  A  sad,  painful  company. 
And  yet  when  one  comes  to  know  them  and  their  histories,  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  seeds  of  good  have  been 
di*opped  here  and  there  into  tlieir  hearts.  A  child  does  not 
easily  become  badly  depraved,  and  with  a  street  child,  its  vices 
and  bad  habits  are  often  like  those  of  savage  tribes,  a  decep- 
tive indication  of  its  real  depravation  of  character.  Our 
early  impression  of  the  excessive  corruption  and  depravity  of 
children  has  become  much  changed  by  a  longer  experience. 
Of  course  the  soil  is  tliere,  in  which  sins  and  vices  of  every 
kind  would  inevitably  grow,  but  it  is  not  a  deep  soil,  and  there 
is  many  a  good  germ  underneath.  The  cases  of  premature  and 
unnatural  vice  and  wickedness  among  children,  of  which  we 
formerly  heard  so  much,  seem  to  us  more  and  more  as  excep- 
tions, and  to  be  connected  with  the  general  precocity  of  the 
class.  Yet  with  all  this,  tlie  class  of  the  street  children  and 
youth  is  the  "dangerous  class."  They  are  comparatively 
easily  influenced  when  young;  in  a  few  yeara  they  are  to  be 
almost  irreclaimable.  From  them,  if  unredeemed,  will  come 
the  tliieves  and  burglars,  the  rowdies  and  vagabonds,  the 
swindlers  and  prostitutes  who  infest  and  plunder  a  great  ci^. 

One  great  economical  cause  is  at  present  essentially  aidin,. 
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all  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  class,  and  will  greatly  modify  all 
fatnre  enterprises.  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  Kew  York 
is  more  and  more  becoming  a  maniifdcturinff  city.  The 
gi'andeur  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  leads  public  attention 
away  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  branches 
of  trade  which  employ  female  labor.  We  have  been  struck, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  poor  girls  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  city, 
such  as  for  hoop-skirts,  artificial  flowers,  boxes,  mantillas,  caps, 
envelopes,  and  especially  for  ready-made  clothing. 

From  thirty-eight  manufacturers,  whose  answei*s  alone,  out 
of  five  hundred  addressed  by  us,  have  reached  us  at  this  date, 
we  learn  that  over  five  thousand  nine  hundred  girls  and  young 
women  are  employed  by  them.  If  there  should  be  to  the 
others  this  average  of  girls  in  their  employment,  it  would  make 
a  female  manufacturing  population  in  Kew  York,  such  as  prob- 
ably no  city  in  the  country  can  show. 

If  this  is  to  continue — ^if  scores  of  thousands  of  women  and 
young  girls  are  to  be  engaged  continually  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  of  the  city,  the  condition  of  our  poorer  classes  will 
be  considerably  modified.  We  already  observe  the  effect. 
Our  visitors,  in  their  researches  among  the  poorest  quarters  of 
the  city,  do  not  find  by  any  means  so  gre^t  a  number  of  desti- 
tute girls;  they  hear  of  them  everywhere  as  working  for  their 
families.  A  far  less  number  come  to  the  office ;  much  fewer 
desire  to  go  to  the  country.  We  are  rejoiced  to  say,  too,  that 
the  prisons  know  almost  nothing  now  of  very  young  girls. 
Somethiug  of  this  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Industrial  Schools,"  which  have  especially  changed  the  habits 
of  this  class.  But  with  the  great  multitude  of  the  poor  out- 
side of  their  influence,  the.principal  cause  of  this  most  happy 
improvement,  is  employment.  We  believe  that  female  destitu- 
tion and  its  sad  accompaniment  of  vices  has  reached  its  acme 
in  New  York. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  our  best  remedies  can  not  in 
future  be  applied,  as  they  have  been«  with  such  grand  results. 
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There  will  not  be  such  a  deportation  of  the  girls  of  the  poor 
to  healthy  Western  homes,  as  there  has  been.  A  manufactoriDg 
town  will  usually  retain  its  working  population.  Kew  evils 
are  to  come  up,  requiring  new  remedies.  A  manufacturing 
class  of  poor  girls  is  indeed  vastly  superior  to  a  vagrant  and 
shiftless  class.  But  they  have  their  own  dangers.  The  crowd- 
ing of  young  girls  in  large  factories  and  shops  is  always  peril- 
ous, and  though,  on  a  broad  view,  work  will  generally  prevent 
prostitution,  yet  it  also  at  times  gives  occasion  for  it.  This 
class  frequently  labor  in  company  with  men  or  bold  women ; 
they  are  fagged  out  at  the  end  of  a  day;  they  are  ignorant 
and  have  few  resources  of  an  intelligent  kind,  and  with  the 
passion  for  amusement,  or  the  impulse  of  vanity,  they  are 
often  easily  led  away.  There  is  danger  of  the  same  sad  state 
of  morals  arising  among  this  class,  as  exists  in  some  of  the 
large  English  manufacturing  towns. 

With  this  condition  of  the  poorer  female  laboring  class  rap- 
idly approaching,  a  new  order  of  instrumentalities  will  be 
necessary  from  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  raise  up  the  degraded 
classes  of  the  city.  The  means  of  instruction  must  be  adapted 
to  those  who  have  worked  hard  all  day,  and  who  then  must 
return  to  filthy,  disagreeable  homes ;  who  are  full  of  vitality 
and  spirit,  needing  amusement  and  sociality  as  much  as  any 
of  us,  and  yet  who  can  not  easily  obtain  it,  except  in  dis- 
reputable places.  There  must  be  two  principles  in  our  new 
efforts  for  these  girls — the  moral  training^  and  the  satisfying 
the  desire  of  innocent  amusemmt.  Of  course  the  first  and 
main  thing,  even  if  our  object  is  merely  moral — to  redeem  a 
class  from  its  vices,  or  to  strengthen  it  against  its  temptations — 
should  be  to  implant  the  religious  principle.  But  to  attain  this, 
and  to  cultivate  habits  of  discipline,  we  must  open  our  schools 
in  the  evening ;  we  must  make  them  attractive  and  social,  and 
gain  our  hold  over  the  girls  by  meeting  practically  their  wants. 
Of  the  efforts  commenced  in  this  direction,  we  shall  speak  in 
another  portion  of  the  Beport. 

With  respect  to  the  poor  and  vagrant  lads  of  the  city,  no 
great  change  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  increasing  manufacture 
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ing  interest  does  not  give  much  employment  to  them.  They 
are  less  under  the  influence  of  their  parents  or  relatives,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  labor  steadily  for  their  benefit  than  the 
girls,  while  the  causes  which  produce  the  class  ore  of  a  more 
permanent  nature. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  work  of  the  last  year  is  a  fuller 
observation  of  the  fruits  t)f  our  labors.  Many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  sent  out  seven  years  ago  by  the  Society  to  country  homes, 
are  now  young  men  and  women.  Their  general  character  and 
condition  are  mostly  determined,  and  we  can  see  something  of 
the  ultimate  results  of  our  plan.  Many  of  them  have  made 
visits  to  the  city,  and  have  called  at  the  office  to  see  us,  ap- 
pearing in  every  way  as  respectable  persons.  Some  seem 
truly  Christian  in  their  purposes  and  lives.  We  are  struck 
with  one  fact  about  them  which  is  creditable  to  human  nature 
— their  great  desire  to  hdp  others  who  are  poorer  than  they. 
One  girl,  who  was  once  half-starved  herself,  is  proposing  to 
open  a  school  where  she  can  help  educate  and  reform  another 
poor  girl  likewise  sent  out  by  this  Society,  who  is  now  striving 
to  rise  up  out  of  a  youth  of  vice.  Another,  a  boy,  is  labor- 
ing to  qualify  himself  when  a  man,  to  open  a  Reform  School 
in  the  country,  to  aid  those  from  whose  miserable  lot  he  has 
escaped.  They  not  unfrequeutly  send  us  contributions  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  city. 

One  of  our  lads  who  was  picked  up  adrift  in  the  streets 
seven  years  ago,  called  at  the  office  recently,  showed  us  that 
he  held  a  little  property  of  his  own,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  Church,  and  in  association  with  the  best  people,  and  asked  for 
a  homeless  boy  to  bring  up  himself,  even  as  he  had  been  helped 
by  others  I  Another,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  worked  his  own 
way  to  a  college  course,  for  which  he  has  qualified  himself. 
Another  is  now  a  district-school  teacher  in  Massachusetts.  The 
majority  of  course  attain  to  no  such  prominent  positions,  but 
are  shrewd,  industrious,  active  young  farmers  or  mechanics. 
The  newsboys,  as  if  in  harmony  with  their  previous  fast  lives, 
seem  to  take  especially  to  telegraphing  I 

Many  of  the  girls  ore  respectably  married,  and  are  doing 
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welL  Some  have  brought  out  to  the  coantrj  their  destitnte 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  large  number  appear  to  be  con- 
sistently religious  persons. 

Mr.  Maot,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  still  keeps  up  a  vast 
correspondence  with  these  children,  and  a  portion  of  their 
letters  we  shall  publish  in  the  Appendix.  Still  it  is,  perhaps, 
often  a  favorable  indication  that  we  lose  sight  of  them  entirely. 
If  they  turned  out  badly,  we  should  be  sure  to  hear  enough 
about  them ;  but,  as  we  are  informed  by  our  friends  in  the 
"West,  most  of  them  become  entirely  absorbed  into  the  com- 
munity, no  one  knows  that  they  came  from  a  charitable  society, 
and  they  are  glad  to  forget  it  themselves.  As  our  main  object 
is  to  render  them  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  we  are  con* 
tented  with  the  result. 

We  append  the  result  of  the  year's  work  in 

xdhzoratxom. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  during  the  last  yea 


Boys   617 

Girls   164 

Women   24 

Men   9 

Total  814 
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7%e  foUovnng  Schedule  wiU  show  the  Number  sent  to  each  State^  and 
during  each  Months  together  with  the  nationality. 


ICiaMchosetto..  4 

Connectieat   24 

Bhode  bUnd...  1 

New  York   49 

LoDg Island...  .  16 

New  Jersey   28 

Pennsylvania....  4 

Virginia    7 

Ohio   88 

Illinois   9 

Miohi(^   10 

Iowa   8 

Indians   858 

Wisconsin   8 

Kansss   8 

Miasonri   6 

Teius   5 

Minnesota.   1 

City   287 

Institations   24 

Other  places....  6 


Total  814 


MotUk. 


1859. 

Febrnsrr....  18 

March   67 

April   86 

May   64 

Jnne ......  55 

Jaly.   50 

Angnst   14 

September. .  59 

October   64 

November...  77 

December. . .  92 

1860. 

January ...  98 

Febrnary....  80 


Total....  814 


American...  456 

Irish  177 

German.....  95 

English   14 

Scotch   7 

French   8 

Colored   8 

Unknown. . .  59 


Total....  814 


Parents  living...  125 
Mother  ...  168 
Father     »•   ...  112 

Orohans  828 

Unknown   48 

Men   9 

Women   29 


TotsL  814 


In  this  work  we  have  been  enabled,  entirely  at  onr  own 
expense,  to  relieve,  daring  the  past  year,  the  city  authorities  of 
some  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  destitute  children,  who 
were  temporarily  in  their  hands,  and  were  without  any  natural 
protectors.  The  change  to  the  children,  and  the  relief  to  the 
city  of  further  expense  for  them,  has  been  a  most  happy  one. 

We  desire  to  thank  both  the  Governors  and  the  City  Police 
for  their  cordial  co-operation  with  us. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy,  our  Western  Agent,  has  taken  out,  as 
usual,  large  companies  of  these  destitute  children.  To  his 
good  judgment  and  efficiency  much  of  the  remarkable  success 
of  our  emigratio;ti-movement  is  due.  He  is  still  welcomed 
everywhere  warmly  in  the  West,  and  the  applications  to  him 
for  children  vastly  exceed  his  power  to  satisfy  them.  The 
reports  from  our  children  are  generally  so  satisfactory,  that 
our  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in  the 
tountry. 

To  characterize  a  benevolent  system  of  this  kind  as  a  Wdb- 
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TEMBEBO  Bjstem  " — that  is,  a  method  of  emptying  shiftless  and 
vagabond  and  criminal  persons  from  one  community  into  an- 
other— ^is  simply  to  affix  a  false  stigma  on  all  charities  which 
send  poor  children  from  the  city  to  the  country.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two.  WxnEBTEMBEBQ  forces  old 
criminals  and  paupers  upon  us,  which  she  leaves  adrift  here. 
We,  with  the  consent,  or  at  the  request  of  certain  communities, 
send  youngy  unfarttmcUe  children  to  carefully-selected  homes, 
and  are  responsible  for  them  that  they  do  not  become  charge- 
able on  the  public. 

Mr.  H.  Fkiedoen,  Visitor,  has  also  taken  out  five  different 
companies  to  Indiana,  numbering  two  hundred  and  six  chil- 
dren. The  Appendix  will  show  something  of  the  warm  trea^ 
ment  he  has  received. 


THB  NEWSBOTS*  LODGIKQ  HOUSE, 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  O'Connor  as  Super- 
intendent, has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Society.  One  could  hardly  realize,  in  looking 
at  our  plain  rooms  in  the  top  of  a  building  full  of  workshops, 
what  an  important  work  is  done  tliere,  on  what  a  scale,  and 
how  cheaply. 

The  Lodging  House  has  become  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  all 
the  floating,  homeless  lads  of  the  city.  They  come  there  for  a 
nighty  or  for  a  few  nights,  pay  their  six  cents  for  a  bed,  and 
three  cents  for  supper  (for  we  wish  to  make  them  charity- 
pensioners  as  little  as  possible),  deposit  their  savings,  receive  the 
school-training,  join  in  simple  religious  exercises,  and  then  go 
forth,  either  to  places  which  we  have  found,  or  to  work  they  have 
discovered  for  themselves.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  yet  the 
books  show  that  over  four  thousand  different  lads  pass  through 
this  institution  in  the  course  of  a  year,  making  about  eleven  new 
boys  every  night,  fresh  outcasts  from  home  and  friends.  The 
moral  influences  of  the  place  have  been  excellent.   There  is 
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no  religious  meeting  in  the  city  more  attentive  and  interesting 
than  tlie  little  ragged  gathering  which  meets  there  every  Sun- 
day evening.  We  wish  much  that  those  who  are  glad  to  do 
humble  labors  among  the  outcast  and  forgotten,  would  come 
oftener  to  this  place. 

On  one  occasion,  this  year,  after  some  earnest  words  spoken 
to  the  conscience,  one  of  the  little  boys  came  forward  and 
desired  to  speak  with  the  Superintendent  in  private.  They 
went  apart,  and  the  boy  confessed  he  was  living  in  a  bad  way 
— ^in  fact,  that  he  was  a  professional  thief;  and,  as  proofs  of 
repentance,  he  handed  over  his  ''jemmy,"  dark  lantern,  his 
wrench  for  prying  off  locks,  and  his  "marking  iron,"  or 
pocket-pistol.  The  lad  is  now  in  a  respectable  business,  and 
doing  well.  Another  found  a  check  one  day  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  brought  at  once  to  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  thieves  and  vagabonds  are  saved  to 
society  from  this  Lodging  House,  and  made  into  honest  men  ? 
Yet  we  are  sorely  pressed  for  room.  The  seventy  beds  are 
often  full,  and  many  boys  sleep  on  benches,  and  the  place 
has  become  too  confined  for  its  numbers.  Any  person,  desiring 
to  found  a  permanent  and  useful  charity,  could  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  to  provide  these  homeless  boys  with  a  well-venti- 
lated, commodious  Home^  where  they  might  still  pay  for  their 
bed,  but  receive  far  more  comforts  and  privileges  than  they 
do  now.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  the  fact  that,  out  of  its  whole  expenses  of  $2,113,  the 
boys  themselves  pay  about  $1,000. 
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To  show  the  condition  of  the  lodgers,  we  have  analyzed,  for 
a  single  evening,  chosen  at  random,  the  facts  in  regard  to 
them: 

Out  of  80,  12  had  parents,  31  were  half  orphans,  and  37  entire  orphans. 
Those  having  homes  were  7 ;  homeless,  73. 

Of  the  whole  number,  25  sold  papers,  making  on  average  of  $3.00  per 
week;  14  were  boot-blacks,  earning  about  3  shillings  per  day;  16  peddlers, 
averaging  $3.00  per  week;  11  baggage-smashers,  earning  25  cents  a  day;  6 
market-boys,  at  $3  or  $4  a  week;  3  paper-folders  at  $2.50  per  week;  and 
5  fruit-sellers,  at  $2.00  a  week.  Those  able  to  read  were  38 ;  those  who  could 
write  and  read,  26;  those  ignorant  of  both,  26.  In  nationality,  20  were 
Irish ;  44  (nominally)  American ;  5  English :  14  German ;  2  Scotch.  During  the 
previous  month,  33  had  saved  an  aggregate  of  $1 10.10 ;  one  had  saved  $1 9.50, 
another  $17.00,  another  $13.87,  another  $9.54,  and  others  smaller  sums. 

As  proof  of  the  moral  influence  of  this  institution,  a  number 
of  gentlemen — ^merchants  in  the  lower  wards — ^have  testified 
to  us  that  they  have  observed  a  very  great  change  in  the 
amount  of  thieveries  and  depredations  committed  by  boys 
during  the  last  few  years ;  much  less  property  being  lost,  and 
less  annoyance  experienced. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  O'Connor: 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  particulars,  that  the  design  and  workings 
of  this  Institution  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  these  vagabond  boys ,  in  a  word,  to  develop  them  into  useful  and 
good  men.  It  is  not  restricted  to  lodging  newsboys.  Boot-blacks,  match-sellers, 
apple-venders,  button-peddlers,  baggage-carriers,  and  in  fact  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  petty  pursuits,  or  who  are  out  of  work,  are  accommodated,  if  not  too 
old  or  vicious.  Most  of  those  who  are  regular  attendants  would  otherwise 
sleep  in  market-houses,  hay-barges,  old  alleys,  open  stairways,  ash- barrels, 
coal-boxes,  or  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  lounge  in  drinking  saloons,  half- 
sleeping  or  half-waking,  by  day,  or  else  pile  in  heaps  at  night,  each  boy  keep- 
ing the  other  warm. 

Our  attractions  are :  comfortable  single  beds  in  a  well-ventilated  apart- 
ment, a  warm  supper  (free  if  the  boy  is  in  early),  and  in  that  case  he  may 
not  afterwards  leave  without  permission,  a  library,  a  melodeon,  a  savings 
bank,  a  school-room  {answering  also  for  chapel  and  play-room),  bath  and 
wash-rooms,  private  lock-closets  for  each  boy,  in  which  property  may  be  left 
every  evening.   Besides  a  brief  devotional  exercise,  there  is  interesting  read 
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iaf  dangned  to  beget  a  taste  for  it.  A  ftind  was  established  here,  haring  for 
its  objeet  the  pnnriding  a  free  Sunday  dinner  for  all  who  abstain  from  work 
on  that  day.  Five  evenings  in  the  week  there  are  school  exercises,  and  on 
Sundays  appropriate  instmetion  is  given  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

It  is  a  constant  aim  with  ns  to  obtain  situations  both  in  the  city  and  country 
for  onr  lodgers.  It  is  not  onr  wish  that  lodgers  should  remain  long  in  the 
institution.   Our  success  consists  in  locating  them  in  better  homes. 

In  the  year  past,  19,747  lodgings  were  fiimished  to  about  4.500  different 
individuals.  If  a  single  seed  of  good  has  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of 
one  tenth  of  that  number,  the  place  has  not  been  useless.  1 3,1 1 4  meals  were 
frumished  in  the  same  time.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sunday  dinners  at 
the  Lodging  House  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  2,400  boys  have  been  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Of  truant  and  lost  boys  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Union  and  even  from  the  Ganadas,  more  than  100  have  been 
restored  to  their  parents  and  friends.  During  the  above  period,  about  264 
boys  deposited  $861.79  in  the  bank  of  the  institution,  the  savings  from  their 
earnings.  More  than  5,000  articles  of  clothing  have  been  distributed  amongst 
these  poor  boys.  Over  200  boys  have  been  sent  to  homes  in  the  West  from 
this  institution  alone. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  accommodations  are  not  more  spacious.  Our 
bath  and  washing-rooms  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  commodious,  now  that 
the  number  of  lodgers  has  so  much  increased.  The  water-tank  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  supply  the  demand — scarcely  even  for  the  purposes  of  washing  the 
bed-clothing  and  keeping  the  rooms  dean ;  it  is  soon  exhausted  and  has  to  be 
constantly  refilled.  It  would  also  not  only  conduce  to  the  comforts  of  the 
boys,  particularly  in  severe  weather,  but  help  the  principle  of  economy  in 
their  habits,  if  they  could  have  their  dinners  at  the  Lodging  House.  An 
apartment  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room,  gymnasium,  and  reading-room,  eta, 
would  be  a  welcome  addition.  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  boys 
to  keep  away  from  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  whither  they  are  driven 
in  rainy  or  cold  weather,  having  no  better  place  of  shelter  or  resort  at  such 
seasons;  it  would  also  defray  a  considerable  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  The  dormitory  is  only  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy 
lodgers ;  we  sometimes  have  as  many  as  ninety,  the  overplus  being  obliged  to 
sleep  on  the  benches. 

"We  are  glad  of  the  present  occasion  to  return  thanks  to  our  many  kind 
friends  and  donors,  for  the  various  help  they  have  given.  To  Doctors  Youkg 
and  Swan,  of  the  Astor  House,  we  have  been  especially  indebted  for  medical 
attendance,  and  to  Mr.  Rushtok,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  medicine,  etc.  We 
also  tender  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Darrach,  and  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  the  City  Hospital,  for  the  invariable  kindness  they  have  shown  to  our 
invalids.  Our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Press,  for  the  many  favors  they  ha^e  done  us." 
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ITALIAK  SCHOOL  (HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  FIVE  POINTS). 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  teacher : 

This  school  U  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  attendance  has  swelled 
ap  to  110  daring  the  Isst  year,  and  in  January  to  115,  averaging  98,  and 
compares  vith  preyious  years  as  follows : 

1856  54  fr!!?*5o'*^ 

1857   81   64 

1858   96   81 

1859   110   89 

Jan.,  1860   115   98 

"These  figures  show  the  growing  popularity  of  this  institution;  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  consider  that  children  of  this  class  are  in  less  numher  now 
than  they  were  four  or  flve  years  ago.  The  motives  which  kept  them  hack 
may  he  found  mentioned  in  some  of  my  reports  of  that  time.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  other  schools  opened  for  them,  they  hid  no  confidence 
in  oura ;  and  the  locality  itself  gave  to  it  a  kind  of  religious  or  sectarian 
character,  which  called  for  their  opposition.  No  assurances  could  induce 
them  to  come. 

"  What  could  not  be  attained  by  persuasion  and  inducements,  was  afterward 
the  natural  result  of  the  working  of  the  school  itself.  The  intellectual 
improvement  of  those  children  who  had  regularly  attended  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  was  so  apparent,  that  their  confidence  in  its  efficiency  was 
established. 

"About  two  fifths  of  the  actual  attendance  are  girls,  of  every  age.  We 
regret  that  about  a  score  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  boys  have  partly 
left  for  California,  and  are  partly  engaged  in  shops  and  kept  till  late. 

"There  is  going  on  a  certain  change  for  the  better  among  this  low  clsss  of 
strangers.  On  visiting  them,  I  have  remarked  a  considerable  reduction  of 
organs  and  monkeys  in  their  apartments,  usually  filled  with  such  instruments 
and  bessts.  The  vile  traffic  of  hireling  children  is  also  almost  extinct,  for  the 
organ-grinder  can  not  any  more  afford  to  pay  for  them,  as  it  is  becoming  day 
by  day  a  poor  business;  and  in  fact,  while  in  former  years  a  boy  was 
invariably  attached  to  an  organ-grinder,  now  never,  or  very  seldom,  is  one 
seen  in  that  trade.  A  girl  may  be  seen  now  and  then,  but  generally  the 
grinder  travels  alone.  Of  the  boys,  many  are  learning  trades,  the  most 
favorite  of  which  with  them  is  the  jeweller's.  Others  attend  day  schools, 
and  it  is  as  common  now  as  it  wss  unconunon  before,  to  find  children  of  this 
dasB  who  can  resd  English.  The  greatest  part,  however,  continue  to  blacken 
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boots  at  the  City  Hall,  to  peddle,  and  to  gather  flour  at  the  docks.  Some  girls 
also  have  taken  up  the  millinery  or  dressmaking  business. 

Another  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  parents  are  not 
indifferent  now  about  their  children's  welfare,  as  they  were  before,  is  the 
following  one.  A  woman  who  had  never  taken  any  trouble  about  her 
children's  education,  one  eyening  of  December  last  came  to  entreat  me  most 
earnestly  in  their  behalf.  They  are  three  boys,  aged  respectively  sixteen, 
twelve,  and  nine,  who  had  formerly  attended  but  very  irregularly,  and  who 
now  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  frequenting  some  of  the  most  vicious  dens 
of  Baxter-street.  Their  father  went  to  California  a  few  months  ago,  and 
since  then,  instead  of  returning  the  whole  of  their  daily  gains  to  their  mother, 
they  used  to  keep  a  half  for  themselves,  to  spend  it  in  those  grogshops.  Having 
learned  the  places  they  frequented,  one  evening  I  took  three  boys  with  me 
and  proceeded  to  surprise  them.  On  entering  the  grocery,  in  Baxter-street 
near  Chatham,  I  was  directed  to  the  back  room,  the  sight  of  which  war 
disgusting  to  the  utmost.  Men,  women,  children — all  were  gambling,  cursing 
swearing — some  half  intoxicated  and  some  beastly  so.  It  was  a  real  Pande- 
monium. Two  of  the  boys  we  looked  for  were  there,  playing  at  cards,  and 
as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  managed  to  escape,  but  were  overtaken  by  my  boys 
and  taken  to  the  school.  The  oldest  we  found  engaged  at  another  game  in 
another  room  very  similar  to  the  former,  also  in  Baxter-street,  near  Mission 
Place,  and  him,  too,  we  took  to  the  school  without  the  least  opposition. 

"When  the  children  were  dismissed,  I  directed  these  three  to  remain ;  and 
after  all  had  left,  and  they  were  alone  with  me,  I  spoke  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  and  could  perceive  that  had  I  spoken  to  them  before  other  children, 
I  would  have  hurt  their  feelings  very  much. 

"  Now  these  three  rescued  boys  are  the  most  attentive  and  regular  of  all, 
and  the  mere  allusion  to  that  evening  calls  blushes  of  repentance  to  their 
cheeks.  Since  this  occurrence,  I  take  every  opportunity  to  lecture  them  a 
little  upon  the  evil  influences  of  such  dens  upon  boys. 

"  Many  now  attend  the  Sunday-school  at  the  House  of  Industry,  and  some 
more  perhaps  will  join  it. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  how  all  those  who  visit  us — and  that  is  a 
weekly  occurrence— New  Yorkers,  as  well  as  from  other  cities  and  States— all, 
I  say,  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  Italian  children,  who  would  be  deprived 
of  any  means  of  instruction  but  for  this  evening  school. 

"  We  are,  finally,  greatly  indebted,  to  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent 
and  officers  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and  acknowledge  it  with  the  warmest 
thanks. 

'-On  an  evening  taken  at  random,  it  was  found  that  out  of  107  of  these 
children,  64  were  boys,  and  43  girls;  83  with  parents,  and  4  orphans;  18 
could  read  and  write,  57  read,  and  32  were  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing. 
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Their  losineBB  is  street-peddling,  boot-blackiiig,  working  in  manufactories, 
etc.   They  earn  an  average  of  28  centH  a  day;  average  age,  8  yeara. 

"  The  rent,  fuel,  and  gas  for  thia  school  have  been  generously  given  by  the 
House  of  Industry,  so  that  the  expenses  are  only  about  $520  per  annum." 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  would  need  twenty  years,  at  least,  to  show  the  deep  and 
gradual  influence  which  a  moral  instrumentality  like  these 
schools  has  exerted  upon  the  lowest  class  of  girls  in  our  city. 
The  best  moral  agencies  sow  the  seeds  of  character  slowly. 
Still  the  fruits  begin  now  after  six  years  of  labor  to  appear. 
The  eflbrt  from  which  the  most  was  hoped — the  unconscious 
refining  and  purifying  influence  of  ladies  working  in  the 
schools — has  had  its  deep  efl*ect.  To  the  poor  child  living 
amid  coarse  people  and  in  the  foul  air  of  vice,  there  has  been 
presented  the  ideal  of  something  higher  and  purer  than  what 
she  sees  around  her.  She  has  asked  herself  what  strange 
power  it  was  that  could  draw  down  the  rich  and  refined  and 
educated  to  her  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  on  many  a  dark- 
ened nature  has  dawned  the  idea  of  disinterested  Love. 

The  girls  who  have  left  the  schools  often  come  to  our  office, 
some  for  new  places,  some  merely  to  see  old  friends.  We  meet 
them,  too,  and  hear  from  them  in  their  country  or  city  homes. 
They  appear  morally  far  above  the  class  from  which  they 
came ;  and  out  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  in  the  schools, 
we  know  of  but  very  few  indeed  who  have  fallen  into  vicious 
courses. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  ladies  meet  who  carry  on 
these  useful  charities,  is  not  so  much  with  the  children  as  with 
the  public.  A  vast  deal  of  energy  and  time  is  consumed,  in 
all  our  enterprises,  in  raising  money  and  in  calling  public 
attention  to  what  is  being  done.  There  is  danger  often  of 
losing  sight  of  the  grand  moral  end,  in  the  anxiety  to  impress 
the  public  or  to  win  wealthy  friends.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
desired,  that  the  Industrial  Schools  might  have  some  perma- 
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nent  public  support — such,  for  instance,  as  a  share  in  the  School 
Fund — which  would  cover  a  portion  of  their  expenses,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  them  to  individual  management. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  have  their  sep- 
arate funds,  which  are  raised  by  the  ladies  by  subscription. 
Our  Society  employs  a  visitor  with  each  school,  and  has  occa- 
sionally made  appropriations  where  a  school  was  in  great  want 


FOURTH  WARD  SCHOOL,  181  CHERRY-STREET. 

This  school  still  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant educational  charities  of  the  city,  especially  in  view  of  the 
class  which  it  assists.  Probably  no  institution  deals  with 
children  from  more  unfortunate  and  degi*aded  families,  and  to 
none  have  so  many  sacrifices  of  time  and  health  and  labor 
been  made  by  the  wealthy  and  fortunate.  The  noblest  and 
best  have  here  been  seen  to  offer  up  themselves — even  their 
lives — ^for  the  sake  of  the  poorest  and  lowest. 

The  ladies  having  charge  of  the  school  have  been  seeking  to 
purchase  a  house,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  suffi- 
cient means. 

There  have  been  registered  upon  the  books  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  234  scholars;  names  at  present  on  the 
roll,  115;  daily  average  attendance,  93;  of  those  who  have 
left  and  gone  to  service,  14;  working  at  trades,  10;  gone  to 
the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  14;  gone  to  public  schools, 
10;  died,  1.  There  have  been  distributed  among  the  children, 
as  they  have  earned  them  by  good  marks,  about  600  garments 
and  106  pairs  of  shoes.   Annual  expenses,  $1,715. 

OFriCXRB. 

Mrs.  Joseph  DELirisLD,  First  Directress. 

Mas.  DuMONT,  Second  Directress. 

Mrsfl  Mart  Van  Rensselaer,  Third  Directress. 

Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Mart  Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Mart  K.  Tract,  Recording  Secretary. 

Miss  Gordon,  )  7%^^!^.. 

Miss  Dunn,  ' 

Mrs.  Adams.  Matron, 
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The  Girls'  Lodging  House  is  still  sustained  by  this  Society, 
in  the  buildings  of  the  school. 


HUDSON  BIYEB  SCHOOL^  COBNER  OF  TWEKTT-nFTH  STREET  AND 
NINTH-AVENUE. 

Ehis  school  is  still  prosperous  under  its  new  teacher. 

A  great  want  felt  by  the  ladies  who  have  the  direction  of  it, 
is  of  some  suitable  place  to  bathe  the  children,  and  in  which 
they  can  learn  washing  and  ironing.  If  the  means  can  be 
raised,  they  propose  to  hire  a  small  house  at  $300  or  $400  per 
annum,  for  this  purpose. 

Whole  number  of  children,  106.  Average  daily  attendance, 
75.  Number  of  volunteer  teachers,  12.  Kumber  of  garments 
made,  368.  Annual  expenses,  $764.  A  meal  of  bread  only  is 
given.   Forty  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Ward  Schools. 

0FFXCXR8. 

Mas.  J.  Painx,  First  Directress, 
Mas.  Robert  Rat, 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodgxrs, 

Mrs.  M.  Hilorr,  Directresses. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith,  ' 
Mrs.  £.  D.  Spragux, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Church, 
Mrs.  S.  Bates,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  0.  H.  Lie,  Treasurer. 
Miss  Tract,  Teacher. 
Mrs.  ,  Matron, 


KAST  RIVER  SCHOOL,  FORTIETH-STREET,  NEAR  THIRD- AVENUE. 

Of  all  the  schools  associated  with  this  Society,  we  believe 
that  this,  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  accomplishes 
the  most  good.  This  is  due  especially  to  the  self-denying 
ministrations  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Spratt,  who  goes  from 
house  to  house,  giving  sympathy  and  aid,  and  speaking  words 
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of  encouragement  or  of  Christian  teaching  to  the  unfortunate 
poor  of  this  quarter.  The  children,  though  in  wretched 
povertj,  are  by  no  means  of  bo  depraved  a  class  as  those  in 
the  Fourth  Ward. 

This  school  is  often  in  great  straits  for  means  of  support; 
and  this  last  year,  but  for  the  liberal  response  from  the  public 
to  an  appeal  for  help,  it  would  have  been  discontinued,  solely 
from  want  of  the  small  sum  it  needs. 

Whole  number  of  children,  310.  Average  daily  attendance, 
112.  Number  of  volunteer  teachers,  30.  Annual  expenses, 
about  $750.   Bread  is  the  only  food  which  is  given. 

OFrXCSRB. 

Mbs.  William  G.  Gilbian,  Jr.,  First  Diredress, 
Miss  8.  8.  Phslpb,  Second  Directress, 
Miss  S.  M'Creadt,  Third  Directress. 
Mrs.  C.  £.  Park,  Treasurer. 
Miss  Lovisa  Gilmak,  Secretary. 


THE  INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBT,  100  WEST 
SIXTEENTH-STREET. 

ASSOCIATED   WITH    THIS  SOOIRTT. 

Whole  number  of  the  Day  School,  62.  Average  attendance, 
50.  Sewing  School  (on  Saturdays),  82.  Whole  number,  150. 
Garments  made,  130.   Annual  expenses,  $635. 

Miss  Pattsn,  Teacher. 

Their  Report  states  their  condition  as  follows : 

Our  schools  present  a  cheering,  animated  aspect.  The  improvement  of 
the  children  is  marked.  They  are  neat  and  orderly  in  their  habits,  and 
habitually  respectful  in  their  deportment.  The  sewing  of  some  of  them  is 
beautiful,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  work  at  our  anniversary  must,  we  think, 
satisfy  every  visitor  of  the  great  amount  of  good  this  school  is  doing.  Much 
also  is  done  that  does  not  appear  on  these  occasions.  Msny  young  girls,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  come  merely  for  a  short  time  to  learn  to  put 
a  garment  together;  others,  who  are  learning  trades,  attend  a  short  time  to 
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improre  in  stitohisg  or  making  button-holes,  whioh  are  required  at  their 
business  as  tailoresses,  etc  So  that,  even  to  transient  scholars,  the  school  is 
a  benefit. 

Our  daily  industrial  school  is  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year.  Some  of  the 
older  children  have  entered  factories  or  gone  into  families.  We  hare  at 
present  sixty-two  who  are  from  the  ages  of  five  to  ten  years.  These  are  the 
children  of  the  very  poor-— one  half  of  them  the  children  of  widows,  and  the 
rest  worse  than  half  orphans,  the  children  of  intemperate  lathers."' 


THE  HAMKRfir.EY-STBEBT  SCHOOL,  23  HAMEBSLET-STBEET. 

Tliis  school  has  sprang  naturallj  out  of  the  Boys'  Meeting, 
having  been  founded  by  Mr.  Maot  and  supported  by  the  So- 
ciety. It  has  an  excellent  position  for  usefulness,  as  a  great 
number  of  poor  and  vicious  people  surround  it. 

Whole  number  of  children,  66.   Average  attendance,  40. 
Volunteer  teachers,  2.   Number  of  garments  distributed  in 
weeks,  47.  One  meal  a  day.   Annual  expenses  will  be 
about  $600. 

Miss  M.  Laimo,  Teacher, 


THE  HOTS'  MEETINO,  28  HAMEBSLET-STBEET. 

This  meeting,  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  a  generous  lady 
of  the  city,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Maot  and  Mr. 
SiOTH,  has  been  accomplishing  great  good  in  this  most  vicious 
quarter.  The  attendance  on  the  Sunday  varies  from  50  to  150 
boys.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  days, 
and  amusements  and  instruction  are  offered  to  the  lads.  Better 
rooms  are  much  needed. 

There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  city  where  so  many  boys 
are  sent  to  the  prisons  and  the  House  of  Befuge.  Many  no 
doubt  come  from  the  Meeting — whom  we  have  been  unable  to 
influence — and  describe  themselves  as  boys  from  the  Chut 
dben's  Aid  Society.  They  are,  however,  not  fair  specimens  of 
the  result  of  our  great  effort — the  transplanting  of  children  to 
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the  country — and  are  onlj  the  material  on  which  missioD 
efforts  should  properly  work. 

The  other  Boys'  Meetings  are  all  doing  well,  with  full 
attendance. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GERMAN  GIRLS, 
489  GRAND-STREET. 

Our  German  fellow  citizens,  many  of  whom  take  now  a 
prominent  position  both  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  city, 
have  come  forward  in  an  important  movement  in  connection 
with  this  Society.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  by  our 
visitors,  that  a  large  number  of  poor  German  girls,  daughters 
of  rag-pickers  and  mechanics  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  city,  were  exposed  to  many  temptations  in  the  evenings, 
and  were  often  drawn  into  evil  ways.  The  idea  of  opening  a 
school  for  these  girls,  which  should  combine  the  social  with 
the  instructive,  and  form  an  attractive  place  for  them,  fell 
upon  willing  minds  among  the  Germans,  who  beyond  any 
other  people  know  the  moral  effect  of  amusement.  An  asso- 
ciation of  German  gentlemen  was  formed  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  About  one  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed,  mostly  by 
Germans,  and  it  is  hoped  as  much  more  will  be  raised.  The 
school  has  been  opened,  and  sixty  German  working  girls, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  in  regular  attendance 
in  the  evenings.  The  usual  school  branches  are  taught,  with 
sewing  and  work  on  the  sewing-machine.  A  part  of  each 
evening  is  spent  in  singing.  Saturday  evening  is  given  up 
entirely  to  children's  games  and  social  amusements.  The 
friends  of  the  school  have  sent  in  puzzles,  and  dissected  maps, 
and  books,  and  pictures,  to  make  the  place  pleasant.  The 
Messrs.  Steinway  have  most  kindly  loaned  a  valuable  piano 
for  the  music  at  the  school.  Ko  meal  is  given  except  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  some  one  of  the  ladies  provides  cakes 
and  apples  for  the  children. 

The  experiment  has  opened  under  accomplished  teachers, 
most  promisingly.  The  girls  are  somewhat  rude  and  bold,  but 
there  is  every  hope  that  a  deep  moral  hold  will  be  gained  over 
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a  large  number  of  young  girls  who  are  now  exposed  to  many 
dangers. 

Miss  Maria  Whitney,  »  ^  , 
MissKocH,  \  Teachers. 

William  Aufcrmann,  Esq.,  President  of  Trustees. 
Julius  Hess,  Esq.,  48  Park  Place,  Treasurer, 

Total  number  of  children  in  all  schools  connected  with  the 
Society,  997. 


THB  vxsrroRS. 

It  is  on  the  work  of  these  agents  of  the  Soeiety  that  a  great 
deal  of  its  efficiency  depends.  Their  duties  are  to  search 
through  their  respective  districts  for  poor  and  homeless 
children ;  they  visit  from  house  to  house ;  they  enter  the 
cellars  and  attics  where  the  poorest  people  live,  or  go  through 
the  markets  and  docks  where  these  children  are  picking  up 
their  living.  Each  Visitor  is  attached  to  one  or  more  Industrial 
Schools,  and  a  great  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  finding  the 
children  suitable  for  these  institutions,  or  to  selecting  and 
sending  them  to  the  public  schools.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  mis- 
sionary to  poor  children ;  and  we  believe  no  agents  of  charity 
in  the  city  can  be  more  useful  to  the  outcast  and  destitute 
than  these  Visitors.  Our  Society  at  present,  owing  to  reduced 
means,  can  only  employ  /our^  when  we  might  have  one 
engaged  in  every  poor  ward  of  the  city. 

It  is  in  this  direction  especially  that  we  could  employ  an 
increase  of  means ;  and  surely,  if  any  persons  are  considering 
where  they  could  best  bestow  their  property  to  bless  humanity, 
the  endowing  of  humble  missions  here  and  there  in  our  great 
city,  to  school  and  shelter  and  christianize  poor  children, 
would  be  one  of  the  objects  most  attractive  and  most  practi- 
cable. 


TBUANTS  RUTUUNUJD. 


A  very  important  work  is  done  in  our  main  office  and  at 
the  Lodging  House,  in  inducing  street  boys  who  have  run 
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away,  to  leave  their  vagrant  life  and  return  to  their  parents. 
We  have  never  made  any  account  of  the  numbers  at  the  office, 
though  they  must  be  large.  At  the  Lodging  House  there  are 
over  one  hundred. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  more  of  our  young  men 
—especially  those  of  leisure  and  fortune — should  take  part  in 
some  of  these  various  enterprises  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
embraced  under  our  organization.  In  England,  it  is  this  class 
of  men  who  do  the  most  for  the  needy  and  ignorant. 

We  would  be  glad  of  their  aid  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  these  poor  lads,  in  contriving  for  and  managing  our  Bead- 
ing-Booms, or  Boys'  Meetings,  or  various  undertakings  for 
benefiting  the  children  and  youth  of  the  poorest  classes.  It 
ia  the  best  fruit  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  recognized  as  a  privi- 
lege for  the  highest  to  stoop  to  the  lowest,  for  the  most  power- 
ful to  help  up  the  weakest ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  especially, 
that  we  would  lay  this  possibility  of  usefulness  before  the  sons 
of  our  most  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens. 

It  seems  right,  in  considering  the  work  of  this  Society,  to 
advert  to  a  wide  and  indirect  influence  which  is  felt  from  its 
operations.  Since  it  was  founded,  and  since  the  opening  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  with  it,  similar  associations 
and  schools,  together  with  Boys'  Meetings  and  Beading-Booms 
for  the  poor,  have  been  opened  in  Albany,  Troy,  BuiFalo,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  numerous 
other  towns  and  cities,  which  are  accomplishing  immense  re- 
sults for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

We  regret  to  chronicle,  this  year,  the  death  of  another  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Trustees — Augustine  Eaton,  Esq. 

As  one  after  another  of  us  is  called  from  his  post  and  his 
work  in  the  world,  the  rest  feel  summoned  to  more  earnest 
working  and  more  self-forgetting  service  in  behalf  of  the  great 
multitude  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures. 

CHARLES  L.  BRACE,  Sicntary. 

Kiw  York,  Fehruary  21,  1860 
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The  accompanying  detailed  statement  shows  every  item  ii 
receipts  and  ezpenditnres  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  firs 
day  of  February^  1860 : 

The  balance  on  hand,  Feb.  1, 1859,  as  per  report, 

was   $326  81 

Beceived  from  all  sources,  since  then,    .   ,   .    12,309  0} 

$12,635  91 

Expended  during  the  year  ending  Feb.  1, 1860,  $12,210  1] 
Balance  now  on  hand,  as  per  statement  herewith,       425  81 


$12,635  9i 

The  reserve  fund,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  shares  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock,  par  valnc 
$2,800.  It  is  now  reduced  to  twenty  shares,  say  $2,000,  th( 
receipts  having  fallen  short  of  the  expenditures  by  nearly  thai 
difference.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  considerably  less  thai 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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XIZPLANATZON  OF  ACX?OUMTS. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  receipts  appear  by  the  fore- 
going statement  to  be  less  than  they  were  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  sum  of  $4,763.37.  The  actual  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  years,  is  not  indicated  by  these  figures;  inas- 
much as  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  during  the  last  year 
has  been  different  from  that  pursued  in  previous  ones.  Formerly 
money  was  drawn  from  the  bank  for  each  party  of  children 
sent  West.  If  the  agent  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  back  a 
portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  money  so  withdrawn,  that  balance 
was  again  deposited  in  bank,  and  swelled  the  apparent  receipts 
of  the  Treasurer,  although  the  amount  thus  deposited  had 
already  been  once  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  on  the 
books  of  the  bank,  thereby  causing  a  double  entry  of  credits; 
the  Treasurer  having  no  ready  means  of  knowing  the  sources 
whence  the  money  came,  which  from  time  to  time  was  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  Society  for  deposit.  When  another  party 
was  dispatched,  a  check  was  again  drawn  for  the  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  required  for  it.  This  year  a  different  course  has 
been  pursued.  Whenever  money  has  been  drawn  from  the 
bank  to  take  children  to  the  West,  it  has  all  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  If  only  one  half  or  one  fourth  was  spent  on  the  first 
expedition,  the  balance  was  retained  at  the  office,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  sum  was  exhausted. 
This  is  evidently  correct,  as  it  shows  the  exact  amount  of 
moneys  received  and  paid. 

By  the  process  of  re-depositing  return  balances,  the  appoflrerU 
receipts  of  1858  were  swelled  by  probably  three  thousand  dol- 
lars over  the  actual,  leaving  the  real  difference  between  that 
year  and  1859,  only  about  two  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  five. 
In  other  words,  the  net  receipts  of  the  former  year  would  have 
appeared  as  $14,000  instead  of  $17,000,  and  the  checks  drawn 
for  1858  would  have  been,  of  course,  proportionably  less,  leav- 
ing the  balance  on  hand,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Eeport  gave  it. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditnres  for  each  of  the  past  seven 
years,  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 

RteHpU,            Paid,  JBatancM, 

From  March  2,  1853,  to  Feb'y  1,  1854,  $4,732.77  $4,191.55  $541.22 

From  Feb'y   1,  1854,  to  Feb'y  1,  1855,  10,399.86  9,939.88  459.98 

From  Feb'y  1,  1855,  to  Feb^y  1,  1856,  10,524.06  10,027.09  .496.97 

From  Feb'y   1,  1856,  to  Feb'y  1,  1857,  12,148.67  11,532.75  615.92 

From  Feb'y   1,  J 857,  to  Feb'y  1,  1858,  15,662.39  15,566.42  95.97 

From  FebV   1,  1858,  to  Feb'y  1,  1859,  17,399.29  17,072.40  326.89 

From  FeVy  1,  1859,  to  Feb'y  1,  1860,  12,635.92  12,210.11  425.81 

Aggregate  amount  paid,  ....  $80,540.20 

NATURS  AND  BZTENT  OF  TBS  WOBK, 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears,  that  the  Children's  Aid  Soci- 
ety has  paid  ont,  in  seven  years,  eighty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty  doUai'S ;  for  all  of  which  the  Trustees  have  not  one 
dollar  to  show  in  edifices,  and  lands,  and  philanthropic  machin- 
ery at  home.  But  they  can  and  do  point  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  to  thousands  of  happy  hearts  in  goodly  Western 
homes,  which  are  consecrated  to  pure  living,  and  to  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  this  Society's  timely,  saving  aid.  Only  three 
thousand  dollars  of  this  large  sum  have  been  received  from 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  not  one  dollar  from  the  State, 
although  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  of  the  most  general 
character,  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  such  classes  of 
the  population  as  would  otherwise  become  a  charge  to  State 
and  City. 

OX7R  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

Now  contain  about  one  thousand  pupils.  A  ^'Social  and 
Industrial  School "  for  German  children  has  been  established 
under  our  auspices,  within  the  last  year,  but  it  is  supported 
almost  entirely  by  our  German  citizens.  The  public  schools 
are  still  supplied  with  such  as  can  be  induced  to  enter  them. 

THE  NEWSBOYS'  LODQINa  HOX7SB, 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  important  undertakings  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
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Its  usefalness  is  not  restricted  to  newsboys,  bat  is  extended  also 
to  boot-blacks,  match-sellers,  apple-venders,  button-peddlers, 
baggage-carriers,  and  others  engaged  in  petty  pursuits.  During 
the  past  year,  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
(19,747)  lodgings  were  furnished,  in  single  beds,  averaging  over 
fifty  a  night,  to  more  than  four  thousand  (4,000)  different  indir 
vidualsy  showing  that  there  were  at  least  ten  new  lodgers  every 
night  throughout  the  year.  Five  evenings  in  the  week  there 
are  school  exercises,  and  on  Sunday  appropriate  instruction. 
Those  who  refrain  from  work  on  Sunday,  have  their  dinners 
given  them  that  day.  More  than  two  hundred  boys  have 
emigrated  to  homes  in  the  West  this  year,  from  the  Lodging 
House.  The  amount  paid  by  the  boys,  in  small  sums,  for  their 
accommodations,  is  about  one  thousand  dollars ;  thus  defraying 
nearly  one  half  of  the  year's  expenses  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing House. 

NUMBER  AND  COST  OP  EMIORANTa 

The  whole  number  sent  by  this  Society  in  seven  years, 
mostly  to  the  West,  now  amounts  to  five  thousand  and  seventy- 
four,  as  follows : 


To  February  1,  1854   207 

"        "      1,  1865   863 

"        «      1,  1856   936 

"        «      1,  1857    7451 

«        «      1,  1858   733 

"        "      1,  1859   779 

"      1,  1860   814 

Total,   5,074 


A  result  quite  satisfactory,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
mission-work  has  been  accomplished,  at  the  same  time, 
throughout  tlie  city  by  our  Visitors;  and  when,  too,  we 
remember  how  useful  and  indispensable  our  agents  have 
become  in  our  industrial  schools. 

Tlie  average  cost  of  sending  children,  to  the  West  in  1868 
was  twelve  dollars  each ;  on  the  same  basis  this  year,  it  has 
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fallen  below  even  that  moderate  amount.  This  appears  as 
follows : 

The  gross  amount  expended  is  •   •  $12,310  11 

Deducting  from  that  the  expenses  paid  for  News- 
boys' Lodging  House,  the  Italian  School,  the 
Fourth  Ward  Lodging  House,  the  Hamerslej- 
street  Mission  Boom,  and  donations  to  Industrial 

Schools,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  8,S03  86 

Leaves  amount  expended  on  emigration,    .   .   .  98,706  55 

The  number  of  children  sent  off  this  year  is  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen,  at  an  actual  cost,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
statement,  of  ten  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  ($10.69)  each. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  objects  above  enumerated  are  in- 
dependent of  our  Western  Missions.  An  important  work  is 
done  through  them  at  home,  and  therefore  their  cost  should 
not  be  included  in  the  expense  of  Ending  children  to  the  West 


OOMTBIBmnONS— FROM  WBOM  BUOiliVfiDb 

The  amount  of  contributions  received  from  individuals  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  as  large  in  this,  as  in  any  previous  year. 
One  generous  merchant,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
our  work,  has  given  us  four  hundred  dollars  I — one  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  receipts  for  the  year.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
report,  that,  with  the  laudable  exception  which  appears  on 
our  donation  list,  not  one  cent  has  been  received  from  the  so- 
called  millionaires  of  our  city — those  who  could  best  afford 
to  pay — ^not  give — ^for  we  are  protecting  their  property,  and 
lessening  their  taxes — ^large  as  they  are — ^by  our  operations, 
so  that  we  create  a  just  claim  on  them,  outside  of  any  humane 
or  charitable  considerations  whatever. 

But  the  difficulty  lies  deeper  than  at  first  appears.  After 
refusing  to  give  for  years,  men  can  not  give.  They  do  not 
mean  to  be  unjust,  or  unfair  towards  others — neither  towards 
the  poor  whom  they  neglect,  nor  the  moderately  rich,  on 
whom  they  indirectly  cast  a  burden  which  they  themselves 
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ought  to  bear.  Bnt  injustice  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
refusal,  or  neglect,  to  do  their  part  in  these  public  charities ; 
yet  thej  can  not  help  it  now,  for,  as  their  wealth  enlarges, 
their  hearts  contract,  their  human  sympathies  dry  up,  and 
they  become  incapable  of  doing  what  would  greatly  add  to 
their  own  happiness  and  others'  welfare. 

Nor  is  this  fatal  result  confined  to  the  very  rich,  though 
more  conspicuous  in  them.  It  is  the  spirit  in  the  %tse  that 
blesses  or  curses.  Any  one  whose  love  of  money  is  inordinaiej 
whether  he  be  worth  five  thousand  or  five  million,  is  sure  to 
turn  a  heaven-intended  blessing  into  a  curse,  by  his  violation 
of  a  great  moral  law  as  invariable  in  its  operation  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  a  man  possess 
a  large  or  a  small  fortune,  so  long  as  he  uses  it  for  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  the  benefit  of  others,  it 
will  certainly  bless  the  owner. 

These  admonitory  observations,  designed  in  kindness  to 
warn  such  as  are  growing  rich,  can  not  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent or  untimely  in  a  community  where,  so  often,  the  poor 
man  of  to^y  is  the  rich  man  of  to-moiTow. 

OUR  CLAIM  ON  8UNDAT-490HOOLa 

There  is  one  source  from  which  this  Society  might  receive 
its  entire  support,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  promote  the 
cause  of  general  benevolence  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation.  If  the  Sunday-schoole  of  this  City  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Ohildren's  Aid 
Society — its  work  and  its  results,  so  far  as  they  are  known — 
the  scholars  would  be  glad  to  give  all  that  is  needed  to 
defray  its  entire  annual  expenditure.  Besides  which,  the 
givers  would  hear  of  the  destitution  and  suflfering  of  children 
of  their  own  age,  bom  to  temptation  and  want.  They  would 
learn  to  forget  self,  and  remember  others — to  forego  some 
personal  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  relieving  poor,  homeless, 
vagrant  children. 

"Why  will  not  "  The  American  Sunday-school  Union  "  take 
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this  matter  in  hand?  Its  importance  merits  their  seric^ns  con- 
sideration. Or  "The  New  York  Sunday-school  Union?"  Is 
there  a  more  deserving  subject,  or  one  which  would  yield  a 
larger  return  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver?  And  if 
neither  of  these,  why  will  not  the  clergy  of  New  York  City, 
one  and  all,  of  every  denomination,  unite  in  giving  notice  to 
their  Sunday-schools,  of  the  existence  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  recommending  at  least  one  contribution  a  year  to  be 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  youthful  heathen  at  our  own 
door-steps?  The  hearts  of  the  scholars  can  easily  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  suffering  children,  and  may  thus  receive  a 
life-long  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 

OUR  OOMPARATl  V  U  CLAIMS. 

Other  institutions — Asylums  for  Orphans,  and  Asylums  for 
Half-Orphans,  for  colored,  as  well  as  for  white  children,  under 
Catholic  influences  as  well  as  Protestant — ^are  established  in 
New  York  City,  to  reclaim  poor,  degraded,  outcast  children. 
Most  of  them  have  extensive  buildings  and  costly  apparatus, 
and  are  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  annual  griants  from  the 
State.*  Thus  far,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  have  had  none 
of  these.  Yet  we  believe  our  work  to  be  more  thorough  and 
efficient  than  theirs.  Their  efforts  are  very  well  in  the  direc- 
tion they  go,  and  we  wish  they  were  doing  even  more  good 
than  they  are.  We  have  no  jealousy  for  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  others  1  But  their  mode  of  operating  is 
very  different  from  ours ;  and  we  think  ours  the  most  econo- 
mical and  direct — ^in  short,  the  best  way  1 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  the  two  systems  of  treat- 
ment. Take,  first,  theirs.  Boys  and  girls  are  taken,  under 
prescribed  regulations,  into  their  asylums.  They  are  clothed, 
fed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  trained  in  large  bodies,  subject 

•  A  detailed,  and  apparently  antbentlo  statement  in  the  THbuns  of  ISUi  Febmary,  iliowi 
the  pormanont  Investment  of  the  JaTonile  Asylnm  to  be  $180,000— half  of  which  was  snppUed 
hj  the  State.  The  intorcet  on  this  snm  alone  exceeds  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Childron^s  Aid 
fiodetjf^rthelastjearl 
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to  more  or  less  iafluence  of  bad  boys  on  those  better  inclined. 
Bnt  they  are  orphans  there,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  made, 
every  hour,  more  and  m6re  aware  of  their  personal  solitude, 
by  the  desolation  of  numbers  in  like  condition  around  them, 
while  outside  is  a  world  of  families--of  brothers  and  sisters. 
After  a  while  they  are  removed  from  these  plain,  comfortable, 
but,  to  them,  luxurious  quarters,  which  have  been  established 
at  a  large  outlay,  and  now  they  are  indentured,  "  bound  out," 
and  expected  to  stay,  under  this  legal  restraint,  where  they 
are  placed,  whether  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indentured 
prove  to  be  good  or  bad  men.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
savors  too  much  of  a  sort  of  domestic    Coolie  trade." 

Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  these  preparatory  steps  have  better 
fitted  them  for  "  the  rough-and-tumble  of  life  " — ^for  the  coarse 
but  wholesome  fare,  and  hard  work  of  one  of  our  Western 
farmers  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  have  enervated  and  unfitted 
them  for  the  strain  of  life  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  takes  its 
children  from  city  officials,  when  offered,  from  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging  House,  from  the  streets,  the  wharves,  the  cellan^,  and 
the  garrets ;  from  scenes  of  temptation,  poverty,  and  misery. 
Such  of  them  as  are  fit  subjects  for  the  public  schools  are 
placed  there.  Then  our  industrial  schools  are  supplied ;  and 
for  the  others,  a  good  bath  and  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  con- 
stitute their  outfit  for  the  great  West.  In  a  week's  time  they 
are  orphans  (or  worse  than  orphans)  no  longer ;  but  the  well- 
cared-for  children  of  some  respectable  family.  They  have  now 
a  father,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  a  mother  tool  They  have 
found  what  all  hearts  claim — social  and  domestic  relations. 
The  contrast  is  most  striking  and  most  favorable  to  them. 
Every  feature  in  this  sudden  transition  is  calculated  to  make 
them  happier  and  better  children.  The  change  leaves  them 
nothing  to  regret,  but  every  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  They 
are  not  indentured,  but  they  are  put  under  a  moral  bond  to 
themselves  not  to  be  unworthy  or  ungrateful.  They  have  good 
wholesome  food,  and  enough  of  it ;  whereas,  before,  it  was 
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scanty  and  poor.  They  are  taught  from  books,  educated  in 
usefulness,  and  led  in  virtue's  ways.  Once,  vice  stared  them 
in  the  face  every  day,  and  want  pinched  them  hour  by  hour. 
Kow,  they  are  comfortably  clad,  sheltered,  cared  for;  and, 
greatest  of  blessings  to  the  young,  healthily  worked  I  Once 
they  were  tempted  to  steal  and  to  lie — they  were  ragged, 
hungry,  and  idle.  Now,  their  condition  is  so  much  improved 
that  temptation  to  evil  has  nearly  lost  its  power  over  them 
They  can  now  appreciate  the  kindly  influences  which  surround 
and  sustain  them.  Sdf-respect  is  awakened  within  them. 
They  find  they  can  do  right.  They  can  tell  the  truth.  They 
can  grow  in  usefulness  and  honor,  and,  moreover,  they  have 
found  out  that  this  course  promotes  peace  of  mind  and  true 
happiness,  and  they  are  tempted  to  try  it. 

HOW  DO  THE  OHUjDRBN  TURN  OUT  7 

They  turn  out  well  I  "When  thoroughly  examined  and  fully 
understood,  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  more  than  ninety  of  the  children 
out  of  every  hundred  are  reclaimed,  saved  I  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  so  glorious  a  result  should  be  achieved,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  condition  of  every  child  is  improved  by  the 
change.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing,  and  the  beneficent 
working  of  this  institution,  will  be  readily  perceived,  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  contemplate  tlie  probable,  almost  inevitable  fate  of 
children  left  to  grow  up  in  the  dens  of  vice  and  wickedness  into 
which  they  are  born.  It  is  believed  that  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  would  have  certainly  become  beggars  or  criminals. 

The  contrast  needs  only  to  bo  suggested.  No  words  can 
describe  the  blessedness  of  the  one  condition,  or  paint  the 
degradation  of  the  other. 

THE  nVFLUSNOB  OF  OUR  OHCLDRSN. 

In  the  pamphlet  this  Society  has  recently  published,  ^  On 
Pauper  and  Vagrant  Children,"  are  contained  about  fifty  let- 
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ters,  selected  from  a  much  larger  number  received  by  the 
officers,  written  from  twelve  different  States,  and  more  than 
four  times  as  many  towns.  They  are  from  prominent  gentle- 
men— clergymen,  bankers,  farmers,  judges,  and  lawyers,  mostly 
from  the  West,  where  the  main  body  of  the  children  have 
been  placed.  They  speak,  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms,  of 
the  general  conduct  of  our  children,  and  particularize  manj- 
instances  of  rare  merit.  When  compared  with  children  sent 
from  other  institutions,  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  in 
favor  of  those  received  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
These  letters,  and  those  received  from  the  boys  themselves,  from 
whom  we  are  constantly  receiving  accounts  of  their  progress 
and  experience,  establish  the  remarkable  success  of  our  work. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  a  sucoesSj  it  must  long  ago  have  shown 
it&elf  eLfaUnre/  For  we  have  sent  from  New  York  several 
thousand  persons,  mostly  children,  to  new  homes  in  the 
West.  Their  reception  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  took  them,  while  their  stay  there  has  been  equaUy 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children.  We  say,  therefore,  it 
would  have  shown  itself  a  failure,  in  the  indignant  refusal  of 
the  West  to  receive  our  children  into  their  families,  had  they 
proved  pests  and  scourges  instead  of  being,  as  we  can  prove 
they  are,  aids  and  useful  members  of  the  different  communi- 
ties into  which  they  have  gone. 

Proof  of  the  good  influence  on  the  West  by  our  youthful 
emigrants  is  found  in  the  tncreasing  wdcame  with  which  the 
people  there  receive  our  agents  and  the  children.  One  clergy- 
man told  Mr.  Tract,  our  principal  agent,  that  the  children  had 
done  the  families  and  communities  into  which  they  had  come 
more  good  than  the  people  had  done  them  I  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  now  in  our  possession,  is  conclusive,  and 
can  not  be  controverted  by  any  authentic  statement  of  facts.* 

*  Blncf  writing  the  ftmgotng,  adrleM  haye  been  recdred  from  the  lest  perty  sent  West,  forty- 
flre  in  number,  under  date  of  Febmaiy  6,  Frtnkfbrt,  Ind.  Oar  agent  writoe  of  hie  reception  at 
the  place  appointed,  aa  foUowa:  **ArrlTingat  the  ehareh,!  found  about  a  thouaand  ataadlng 
outeide,  seemingly  waiting  for  us ;  but  when  I  came  to  Undent,  It  was  because  they  oonld  not  get 
inside  of  the  church  any  more ;  there  were  over  8,000  people  assembled." 
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Already  the  lower  wards  of  our  city,  we  are  assured,  show 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  young  thieves  and  vagrants. 
And  should  adequate  encouragement  be  extended  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  could 
60  extend  its  operations  as  to  empty  our  alms-houses,  supply 
all  worthy  lads  with  comfortable  lodgings,  feed  our  common 
and  industrial  schools  with  children  of  both  sexes,  take  others 
to  desirable  homes  elsewhere,  and,  in  short,  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  other  juvenile  mission  work  in  this  city.  For, 
if  this  Society  does  away  with  the  disease^  it  thereby  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  remedies. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

JOHN  EABL  WILLIAMS,  TWonovr. 

Kiw  ToBK,  22dF0bnuay^  1860. 


Wi  hereby  certify  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  1st  iust,  have  been  examined  by  us,  compared  with  the  Touchers,  and  found 
to  be  correct. 

B.  J.  HOWLAND,    )  .  . 

HOWARD  POTTER,  Ccm$nUt§$. 

Febrwsry  29th,  I860. 
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THE   00F7EE   AND  BEADING-BOOM. 

It  if  known  that  an  effort  of  a  somewhat  original  nature  waa  made  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  during  the  lost  summer,  to  check  the  fearful  progress  of  drunk- 
enness in  that  quarter.  The  originators  of  the  morement  had  in  view,  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  this  vice  among  young  men  is  the  want  of  amuement 
They  knew  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  that  quarter  of  the  city 
after  their  day's  work,  or  after  looking  for  oooupation,  naturally  resorted  ii 
the  evening  to  places  of  sociality,  and  these  were  nowhere  to  be  found  ex- 
cept in  the  rum-shops  and  the  porter-houses.  Most  of  these  men  either  lived 
in  disagreeable  rooms  in  tenement-houses  or  had  no  settled  homes,  and  spent 
their  evenings  wherever  they  could  find  warmth,  light,  and  good  company. 
In  this  way  many  a  young  man  of  sober  habits  was  drawn  among  bad  asso- 
ciates and  into  the  constant  habit  of  hard  drinking.  And  when  we  consider 
what  large  classes  of  people  there  are  who  can  obtain  none  of  the  pleasures 
which  money  and  education  yield  no  freely  to  other  classes— people  who  can 
not  buy  books,  or  go  to  concerts,  or  picture-galleries,  or  shows ;  who  have  no 
society,  though  often  well  able  to  enjoy  it  ]  who  can  not  change  city  for  country 
m  the  hot  weather,  or  enjoy  home-pleasures  in  the  cold;  who  either  drudge 
through  a  solitary  life  all  the  year  or  wander  about  in  an  idle  poverty,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  immense  power  over  this  great  class  of  a  habit 
which,  at  least  for  the  moment,  changes  poverty  to  comfort,  gives  merry  com- 
pany  for  loneliness,  and  draws  with  it  warmth,  and  pleasure,  and  excitement, 
instead  of  solitude,  and  hopelessness,  and  drudgery. 

To  meet  m  some  degree  these  natural  wants,  certain  gentlemen  associated 
together,  and  among  themselves  and  their  friends  raised  money  sufficient  to 
open  a  Free  Reading  and  Coffee-Boom.  They  designed  that  this  room  should 
beeome  a  place  of  sodal  resort  for  the  young  men  of  the  Ward,  and  especially 
for  those  of  the  poorest  class,  ^o  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fraquenting  the 
liquor-shops  and  gambling-rooms.  A  large  airy  room  was  taken  at  No.  26 
New  Bowery,  and  fitted  up  with  the  money  raised  by  private  subscription. 
Papon  and  magaxines  wera  fiimished  gratuitously  by  the  publishers,  and  the 
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wmlls  hung  with  pictures  and  eii^Tiji«i  fireelT  dfered  by  tbose  iuLeralad  m 
the  moremeiit.  Thnra«h  the  gantrc^tj  of  ochen.  a  anail  libniy  wie  pre- 
sented to  the  room.  For  SopennteDdeiift  they  en^a^ed  a  maii  who  had  fbr- 
merly  been  one  of  the  class  thej  wished  to  aid.  and  who  knew  their  habits 
welly  bat  who  was  cow  eommeiidins  himself  to  the  public  respect  by  a 
thoroo^y  sober  and  refonned  life,  and  by  oiany  efiorts  in  behalf  of  lus  old 
assoeiates— )Ir.  Oetiux  Gutona,  the  well-kcowa  pugilist  and  emisrani- 
nmner. 

One  part  o(  the  room  was  dirided  for  an  eating  place,  and  cofiee,  tes, 
eoid  meats,  and  other  prorisioits,  with  cigaia,  soda,  leoHMiade,  etc^  were  sold 
there.  It  was  hoped  that  in  time,  this  department  would  pay  the  expeases  of 
the  other.  The  room  was  opened  in  Jane.  1859,  with  a  pablic  meeting,  sad 
then  kept  open  every  day  at  all  boon. 

The  moral  soeeess  of  the  room  has  been  all  that  the  Committee  eoold  haTe 
desired.  Uandreds  of  yoang  men  hare  come  there  continaslly  to  read  ordiat 
with  their  friends — many  of  them  eren  who  had  habitually  fireqoented  the 
liqaor-saloons,  and  many  persons  with  literally  no  homes.  The  place,  too, 
has  beeoroe  a  kind  of  central  point  for  all  those  who  haTe  beeome  more  or  lesi 
addicted  to  exeessiTc  drinking,  and  who  are  desiroas  of  caching  £rom  tbe 
nabit. 

There  are  days  when  the  spectacle  presented  there  is  a  most  affecting  one: 
the  room  filled  with  young  men,  each  of  whom  has  a  history  of  aorrow  or 
degradation — broken-down  gentlemeo,  rained  merchants,  pennilesa  derkiy 
homeless  laboring  men,  and  printers  (for  somehow  this  most  inteUigeat  pro> 
lession  seems  to  contain  a  large  namber  of  eases  who  hare  been  mined  by 
dnmkenness),  and  outcast  men  of  no  assignable  occupation.  These  have  been 
attracted  in  part  by  the  cheerfalness  of  the  room  and  the  dianees  for  readinf, 
and  in  part  by  GAaDmca's  inflaenee,  who  has  labored  indefatigably  in  behalf 
of  these  poor  wretches.  Under  the  influences  of  the  room,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  over  seven  hundred  of  these  men  hare  been  started  in  sober 
coorses  and  prorided  with  honest  employments,  and  many  of  them  haTS 
become  hopefully  religious.  It  is  beliered  that  the  whole  quarter  has  been 
improved  by  the  opening  of  this  agreeable  and  tempmie  place  of  resort. 

A  more  detailed  statement  will  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Treasurer,  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  room,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
annual  expenses  are  about  $1,200,  and  the  receipts  of  the  eating  department 
$600,  leaving  some  $600  to  be  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  public 

The  sales  at  the  counter  might  possibly  have  covered  the  whole  expenses, 
if  the  Committee  had  excluded  the  poorest  class  who  frequented  the  place, 
lor  these  naturally  called  for  but  little  on  which  profit  could  be  made,  and 
their  presence  kept  those  of  better  cireumstanees  from  eating  there.  But  it 
was  for  tkese  that  the  room  was  especially  opened,  and  the  Committee  feh 
confident  that  the  public,  in  view  of  the  moral  ii*flqimi?ft  of  the  establiahmflnt 
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would  make  up  the  deficit  They  therefore  desire  now  to  raise  from  our 
oitizens  the  amount  wanted — ^namely,  $600 — and  they  are  sure  it  will  be  a 
charitable  contribution  wisely  bestowed. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  Sxc't. 
8.  R.  COMSTOCK,  Trxas.,  Citizetu^  Bank^  Bovoery. 


A    GOSPEL    TO    THE  BOWDIES. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  studying  human  nature,  would  hare 
taken  speoial  interest  in  the  recent  opening  of  our  "  Fourth  Ward  Reading  and 
Coffee  Room." 

We  must  confess,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  that  institution,  we  felt  par- 
ticularly norrous  about  that  opening  meeting. 

Messrs.  Bcechcr  and  Gocheanx,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  had  been 
invited  to  speak,  and  the  Mayor  was  to  preside.  It  was,  certainly,  an  act  of 
some  self-denial  to  leave  their  counlry-seats  or  cool  rooms,  and  spend  a  hot 
summer  eyening  in  talking  to  Fourth  Ward  rowdies.  To  requite  this  with 
any  sort  of  "  accident,"  would  have  been  very  awkward.  Where  would  we 
of  the  committee  have  hid  our  heads  if  our  friends,  "  the  roughs,"  had  thought 
best  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  shindy,  and  had  knocked  Brother  Bexchcr's  hat 
in,  and  had  tossed  Hon.  John  Cochrakx  out  of  the  window,  or  rolled  the 
Mayor  down  stairs  ?  We  confess,  all  such  possible  eventualities  did  prewnt 
themselves,  and  we  imagined  the  sturdy  form  of  our  eminent  clerical  fiiend 
breasting  the  opposing  waves  of  rowdies,  and  showing  himself  as  skillful  in 
demolishing  corporeal  enemies  as  he  is  in  overthrowing  spiritual.  We  were 
comforted  in  spirit,  however,  by  remembering  that  the  saint  at  the  head  of 
our  establishment — the  renowned  Gardner — would  now  easily  take  a  place 
in  the  church  militant,  and  perhaps  would  not  object  to  a  new  exercise  of 
muscle  in  a  good  cause.  We  found  soon,  however,  how  much  we  were  mis- 
taken. In  fact,  we  may  say,  generally,  that  people  are  apt  to  misjudge  this 
class.  The  nAJLghs  of  New  York,  as  a  class,  are  people  who  in  their  hearts 
respect  religion  and  good  manners ;  and  when  put  on  their  good  behavior, 
they  really  somewhat  excel  other  classes  in  their  civil  bearing.  Mr. 
BxxcHXR  probably  never  addressed  such  an  audience  before,  and  the  mass  of 
them  had  never  heard  him ;  but  he  held  them  in  hand  just  as  well  as  the  most 
cultivated  audiences.  In  fact,  though  the  long  room  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  worn  and  marked  faces  of  the  young  men  of  this  class,  we 
doubt  whether  his  own  lecture-room  has  ever  presented  a  more  attentive  and 
orderly  audience.  The  power  of  his  speech  was  in  its  broad  common-sense 
and  humor,  and  when,  once  or  twice,  he  let  himself  ascend  to  one  of  hia 
usual  poetic  similes,  the  ripple  of  feeling  passed  over  the  eager  faces  as  per- 
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oeptibly,  as  the  ruffle  of  still  water  under  a  puff  of  the  aouth  wind.  When 
onoe,  in  earnest  tones,  he  told  of  the  temptations  which  whirl  the  young  man 
down,  there  was  a  deep  breath  from  many  a  mouth,  as  though  hundreds  there 
knew  it  too  true.  The  prominent  effect  left  behind  by  these  remarks,  we  be- 
liere,  was  that  there  could  be  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety,  and  yet  an  enjoy- 
ment of  fun  and  the  pleasures  of  life— two  sides  that  young  men  like  these 
nerer  oonneot  together. 

After  other  addresses, "  Gardner,"  Awful  Gardkxr,"  was  called  for.  He 
came  forward — and  a  great  trial  it  must  hare  been  to  have  faced  that  crowd 
— ^where  there  were  hundreds  who  had  been  once  with  him  in  all  kinds  of 
debaucheries  and  deviltries — ^men  who  had  drunk,  and  fought,  and  gamblcNl 
and  acted  the  rowdy  with  him — men  very  quick  to  detect  any  trace  of  vanity 
or  cant  in  him.  He  spoke  very  simply  and  humbly — said  that  he  had  more 
solid  peace  and  comfort  in  one  month  now  than  he  had  in  years  once— «poko 
of  his  black  life  " — his  sins  and  disgrace— and  then  of  his  most  cordial 
desire  to  welcome  all  his  old  companions  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- 
marks, there  seemed  to  come  up  before  him  suddenly  a  memory  of  Him  who 
had  saved  him — ^bis  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  with  a  manly  and  deep  feeling 
that  swept  right  through  the  wild  audience,  he  made  his  acknowledgment  to 

Him  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother— even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

No  sermon  oould  have  been  half  so  effective  as  these  stammering,  ungram- 
matioal,  but  manly  remarks. 

In  fact,  nothing  strikes  us  in  the  men  of  this  kind  so  admirable  as  their 
utter  manliness  about  their  feelings.  They  can  talk  of  them  just  as  easily  ss 
of  their  pockets.  Then,  they  never  mince  matters.  No  mild  form  of  Christ- 
ianity does  for  them.  They  kiwio  they  "  are  going  to  hell."  Ezhortatious 
to  "development,"  or  "  moral  progress,"  or  self-elevation,"  are  all  stuff  to 
them.  They  see  themselves  in  damnation  now,  and  they  can  not  get  out.  It 
is  the  presentation  of  the  bleeding  Saviour — ^the  crown  of  thorns — ^the  fearful 
drama  of  Love  and  Self-sacrifice  enacted  under  Christianity — ^the  hope  of 
Reconciliation,  pledged  by  death  on  the  cross — ^which  takes  them  out  of  them- 
selves, and  raises  them  up  to  the  conception  of  goodness,  and  forgiveness,  and 
Love  divine. 

We  have  watohed,  with  great  interest,  the  men  who  have  visited  this  room 
since.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  come,  of  the  very  class  we  desire ;  many  are 
affected  to  tears  in  seeing  Gardner  in  such  a  new  character,  and  he  has  many 
most  impressive  conversations  with  them. 

The  associations  these  men  call  up  in  his  mind  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
class  is.  Of  one  man  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  a  private  conversation  with 
him,  he  said  after  he  had  gone  out,  "  I  used  to  fight  dogs  with  him  !"  Of 
another,  "  Many's  the  time  I  have  choked  him  on  board  ship !"  (They  were 
opposition  "  emigrant  runners."^  Another  came  in  and  said  he  had  trained 
G       in  a  pnze-fight — ^but  he,  too,was  a  new  man  now,  and  trying  to  lead  a 
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good  life.  One  came,  and,  shaking  with  nenrous  weakness,  said :  "  GARDNxm, 
ram's  killing  me !  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  how  yon  quit  it^I  can  not  I" 
and  so  on  with  hundreds  of  instances. 

The  room,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  at  No.  26  New  Bowery,  where  wo 
would  be  glad  to  see  any  who  wish  to  risit  it. 


n.— INCIDENTS  AMONG  THE  POOS. 


WINTBR-LirC    AMONG    THB  POOR. 

One  would  be  discouraged  by  foreyer  telling  the  rich  how  the  poor  Utb, 
if  we  did  not  feel  that  the  one  class  was  almost  as  much  benefited  by  the 
narration  as  the  other. 

How  few,  in  these  days  of  frost  and  wintry  wind,  as  they  enjoy  blazing 
fires  and  hot  furnaces,  think  of  the  ill-dad,  the  houseless  and  frost-bitten 
creatures  in  the  shanties  and  cellars  of  a  city  like  ours  !  How  few  of  those 
in  comfort  and  happiness  remember  the  over-worked,  the  heavy-laden,  the 
dispirited  by  poverty — all  those  whom  want  and  solitude  and  suffering  press 
down  to  the  earth !  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  in  our  religion  that  the  embodi- 
ment of  it  was  a  Leader  of  poverty,  so  that  even  where  humanity  or  pity 
might  fail  to  affect  us,  the  immense  sanctions  of  religion  and  the  gratitude  to 
our  Highest  Friend  draw  us  down  continually  to  the  neglected  and  forgotten 
classes  whom  He  loved.  Perhaps,  afUr  much  rubbing  with  the  world,  one 
does  wrong  to  human  nature,  in  being  so  skeptical  of  it,  so  that  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  powerful  caring  for  the  weak,  or  the  well-off  for  tho  needy, 
or  the  happy  for  the  sorrowful,  unless  the  impulse  of  a  relation  to  Deity 
prompt.  We  wonder  at  unselfish  humanity  where  there  is  no  apparent 
religion.  We  fancy  we  have  no  claim  on  losing  services  from  a  man,  if  the 
inspiration  from  the  Christian  source  is  not  in  him.  And  yet  this  may  be  a 
too  extreme  skepticism.  The  Divine  Spirit  acts  upon  all  human  souls^  and 
the  impulse  of  charity  may  have  been  touched  in  those  of  whose  general  life 
we  can  not  say  that  it  is  unselfish  or  Christian.  Yet  what  spiing  to  love  of 
man,  like  the  memory  of  that  noblest  of  all  lives,  spent  among  the  hills  of 
Judea,  and  what  inspiration  to  an  unselfish  life,  compared  with  the  conscious 
union  of  the  soul  to  the  Divine  manifestation — the  Son  of  God — the  Embodi- 
ment of  an  all-sacrificing  love  ! 

It  must  not  be  thought,  in  the  few  sketches  I  shall  now  give  of  the  winter- 
life  among  the  poor,  that  they  are  at  all  uncommon  incidents.   The  truth  is, 
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•aeh  oaiet  an  so  oommon  that  one  becomes  tired  of  relating  them,  tad 
fancies  the  public  are  equally  tired  of  hearing. 


THE    DYING  WOMAN. 

If  the  reader  will  go  up  to  East  Forty-third  street,  in  New  York,  he  will  see 
a  high  bluff  of  ground  near  the  river  covered  with  small  shanties.  This  hill 
is  called  Dutch  Hill,"  and  has  been  for  years  a  hill  of  poverty.  The  people 
are  squatters,  who  are  constantly  being  turned  off  by  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  which  undermine  their  little  houses.  Their  principal  oecupation  is 
the  picking  up  of  bones  and  rags  in  the  streets,  which  they  sell  to  dealers 
that  come  to  them,  and  the  getting  swill  for  their  pigs,  of  which  they  have  a 
vast  number.  Their  shanties  are  built  directly  on  the  ground,  and  are  very 
leaky  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  poor  people  suffer  much  from  cold  and  damp. 
With  their  various  troubles,  many  of  them  seem  determined  to  have  one 
solace — ^liquor— and  unfortunately  on  that  little  hill  is  many  a  drunkard's 
home. 

On  one  of  these  bitter  frosty  days  lately,  [  entered  one  of  the  shanties— a 
low,  damp,  and  dark  cabin.  In  one  comer,  close  by  the  stove,  lying  upon 
pillows  on  chairs,  "ivas  an  old  woman  just  dying  of  consumption.  She  had 
caught  her  death-cold,  she  said,  in  picking  up  some  coals  last  winter,  io 
broken  shoes,  and  then  somehow  the  shanty  was  always  damp  and  chilly, 
and  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  cold.  And  now  she  could  hardly  sleep  at  all 
for  coughing,  and  it  hurt  her  so  here  (pointing  to  her  breast),  and  she  feared 
she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 

J  spoke  of  God  and  the  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  blessed  change  which  would 
soon  come  to  her.  She  answered,  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  that  the  priest  hsd 
been  there,  and  she  left  it  all  to  the  Almighty  God.  I  tried  to  speak  a  few 
more  spiritual  words,  but  the  crust  of  a  lifetime  of  habits  seemed  to  be  over 
her,  and  they  did  not  apparently  touch  her. 

I  turned  to  her  daughter,  a  young  girl  who  had  been  at  our  Fortieth-street 
Industnal  School,  but  who  had  already  been  married  and  abandoned  by  her 
husband.  She  seemed  the  image  of  hopelessness  and  depression.  Her  hus- 
band had  left  her,  she  said,  when  the  cold  winter  was  ooming  on  and  no 
work  was  to  be  got,  and  she  did  not  know  at  all  where  he  had  gone.  A  few 
nights  before,  her  baby  had  died  in  bed ;  she  was  afraid  because  neither  of 
them  had  had  enough  to  eat,  and  now  her  old  mother  was  dying,  and  she 
didn't  see  where  they  could  get  any  thing-HSoal  or  food  or  work.  She  was 
willing  to  scrub  or  sew,  or  do  any  thing  which  would  make  an  honest  living. 

She  had  one  little  sister  who  went  to  the  Industrial  School.  I  told  them  I 
would  see  what  I  could  do  for  them,  and  left  them,  much  depressed  at  this 
iscene  of  poverty. 
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A    RAOOBD  OROI7P. 

In  viBiting  recently  one  of  the  streets  near  the  East  River  Industrial  School, 
I  came  suddenly  on  a  wretched  sight.  It  was  a  dark,  dingy  room,  with  no 
farniture  but  a  table,  and  round  the  fireplace  were  four  children  trying  to 
keep  themselves  warm  with  a  few  coals  that  they  had  picked  up.  The 
youngest  was  about  four  and  the  oldest  twelve;  only  one  had  shoes,  and 
their  clothes  were  very  thin  and  torn.  I  never  saw  such  thin  pale  faces,  as 
if  hunger  and  want  had  stamped  them  all  their  lives  through.  They  were 
very  dirty,  and  their  heads  seemed  sore  and  covered  with  tangled  hair.  I 
tried  to  get  from  the  oldest — a  boy — ^what  was  the  matter  with  them,  but  he 
seemed  a  little  confused  or  ill,  and  did  not  reply  intelligibly.  One  of  the  little 
girls  then  said  that  they  had  not  had  any  thing  to  eat  all  day ;  and  the  two 
youngest  began  to  cry. 

I  found  that  the  father  was  a  laboring  man  who  was  out  of  work,  and  who 
probably  drank  hard  besides ;  the  mother  was  dead.  I  took  the  oldest  out  at 
once,  and  got  them  some  bread. 

I  think  I  never  saw  an  instance  before  of  a  family  so  clearly  sufiering  for 
the  want  of  food.  Two  of  the  girls  have  since  been  placed  in  our  Industrial 
School,  and  the  boy  we  have  found  work  for  in  the  city,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  we  can  transplant  them  all  to  country  homes. 


TRB    BLIND  8B1M8TRB88. 

In  a  house  close  by  is  a  neat,  hard-working,  Protestant  family.  The 
father  is  a  stone-cutter,  and  has  no  work  at  present ;  the  mother  lies  in  a 
dark  bedroom,  sick.  I  went  to  see  her  lately.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
almost  blind,  and  that  she  feared  she  should  never  see  again.  I  asked  how 
it  happened.  She  answered  that  her  husband  some  yeara  ago  had  had  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up  nights 
and  sew,  to  support  him  and  the  family.  She  used  to  sew  sometimes  tUl 
daylight,  but  after  a  while  her  sight  began  to  feel  it,  and  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  she  went  to  the  doctors  and  they  did  every  thing  they  could 
for  her,  but  her  eyes  grew  no  better.  Now  she  was  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
dark  room  all  the  time,  and  could  not  bear  any  light.  Her  only  comfort  she 
said,  was  the  thought  of  God,  and  that  never  left  her,  in  the  darkness  or  at 
any  time.  Her  children  were  very  good,  too,  she  said,  and  her  husband  wns 
willing  to  work  for  her,  as  she  was  for  him  when  she  was  well. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this  woman,  thus  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day  in  middle  life  by  her  heroic  labors  to  save  her  children 
from  poverty  and  dependence. 


4A  APPENDIX,  (1860. 

THB    OLn  LADT. 

In  one  of  the  tide  streets  of  this  quarter,  I  found  one  day  a  room  which 
showed  oTery  mark  of  the  oooupants*  having  heen  in  better  oiroomBtanoes 
onoe.  There  wei^  relics  scattered  about,  not  easily  sold,  nor  of  mnoh  yalae 
to  any  but  their  possessors,  but  whioh  belonged  evidently  to  comfortable  cir- 
eumstsnoes.  An  old  woman  and  her  daughter  oooupied  the  room.  They  had 
the  air  and  manner  of  people  of  some  edueation,  and  after  a  ^hile  they  told 
me  they  had  lost  through  misfortune  most  of  their  property.  They  depended 
now  entirely  upon  the  wages  of  the  daughter,  who  labored  in  a  shop  down 
town,  but  during  a  portion  of  this  wii^r  she  found  no  work,  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  every  thing,  until  at  last  they  had  parted  even  with 
their  bed,  and  I  found  finally  that  this  poor  old  woman,  who  was  ninety'ihree 
years  of  age,  slept  in  a  ehair  every  night !  The  daughter  slept  upon  the 
floor. 

They  bore  their  poverty  uneomplainingly,  with  mueh  Christian  faith. 
They  were  communicants,  I  think,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Will  not  these  instances  of  sickness,  desertion,  lonelincH,  and  poverty 
remind  some  who  are  in  comfort  and  happiness  how  many  thousands  there 
are  who  have  not  one  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which  the  good  Father 
has  showered  upon  them,  and  will  they  not  think  of  what  they  can  do  to  give 
food  to  the  hungry,  shelter  to  the  houseless,  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowful  and 
unbefriended  ? 


CHILDRCN    or    THB  STRBBT. 

Very  likely,  sometimes,  you  children  wonder  how  people  can  give  so  much 
money,  and  how  others  can  spend  so  much  time,  to  help  such  dirty,  ragged, 
ugly  little  creatures,  as  those  boya  and  girls  you  hear  of  in  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.  Do  you  ever  see  them  about  our  streets  m  New  York,  or  your 
streets  where  you  live  ? 

How  eagerly  they  are  poking  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish  for  bits  of  bone  and 
paper;  how  they  count  the  crusts  of  bread  they  have  begged,  as  yon  would 
your  marbles !  Do  they  not  look  very  sharp  and  impudent,  and  sometintes 
very  hungry  ?  Yon  see  the  old  shawls  the  girls  wear  instead  of  bonnets  and 
^oaks,  and  how  thin  their  old  dresses  look,  and  what  clothes  the  boys  have 
on! 

You  would  hardly  like  to  touch  them,  they  are  so  dirty  and  torn !  What 
makes  people  care  for  such  little  "street-rats?"  Why  should  they  try  to  give 
them  good  elothes  and  comfortable  beds,  and  schools,  and  homes,  and  all 
these?  Why  not  let  them  die  in  the  street  or  grow  up  as  poor  as  their 
parants? 
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I  will  tell  yon,  children !  There  are  a  good  many  reaiona;  bnt  one  i% 
becaiue  each  of  these  poor,  filthy,  ignorant,  ragged  little  creatoret,  ia  a  kind 
of  a  Prince  in  diagaiiie.   Did  you  eyer  think  of  that  ? 

Yes,  he — ^the  vagabond,  the  beggar,  the  dirty  young  outcast,  the  lousy.  Tile, 
abused,  houselta  little  royer — ^is  a  son  ofOod!  There  is  a  crown  in  store 
for  him,  to  which  all  the  crowns  eyer  worn  by  kings  and  warriors  on  earth 
are  as  paper  and  gauze — as  nothing  in  comparison.  There  will  a  time  come^ 
you  know,  when  all  this  beautiful  world  you  see  shall  be  burnt  up,  or  wear 
out;  the  old  sun  shall  tire  itself  out,  and  cease  to  shine;  the  stars  that 
twinkle  to  you  every  night,  and  the  pale  moon,  will  be  worn  away,  and  go  out, 
and  nothing  ever  more  be  seen  of  them.  It  is  long,  long  before  that  comea 
—millions  and  millions  of  ages— and  yet,  children,  the  poor  beggar-boy  or 
ragged  girl  I  have  been  telling  you  of,  will  then  just  be  beginning  on  their 
everlasting  course,  and  with  vastly  more  power  for  good  or  evil  than  they 
have  now.  They  will  be  wearing  the  crown  I  have  been  speaking  of— the 
Crown  of  Immortality ! 

But|  children,  there  is  another  reason  why  people  care  so  much  for  such 
wretched  little  creatures.  The  best  Friend  we  ever  had  or  hope  to  have— 
who  has  done  all  He  could  for  us,  far  more  than  we  could  ever  do  for  these 
vagabonds  (for  we  never  die  for  them) — He  loves  them.  He  said  He  did  once, 
and  we  know  He  does  now ;  and  the  more  they  are  houseless,  and  unbefriended, 
and  unhappy,  and  without  any  one  to  care  for  them,  the  more  Jxsus  cares 
for  them. 

Do  you  not  think  when  a  little  boy  nestles  into  his  box,  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  looks  up  to  the  stars  shining  above,  and  thinks  that  in  all  the  great  dty 
there  is  not  a  human  being  to  care  about  hmi,  and  the  tears  begin  to  flow 
down  his  thin  cheeks,  and  he  wishes  so  for  a  father^  and  that  somebody  would 
come  down  from  those  stars  to  help  him  to  be  good  and  take  care  of  him — 
do  you  not  think  the  blessed  Saviour  is  there,  and  leaning  over  the  poor  outcast 
with  such  love — ^no,  with  far,  far  more  love,  than  your  mother  would  ever 
have  for  you,  if  you  were  there  ?  And  if  our  best  Friend  feels  so— if  He  felt 
so  to  us  when  we  were  outcast  in  our  souls,  should  not  all  of  us — ^you,  dear 
children,  and  all  who  love  Christ— feel  so  towards  these  poor  children? 

But  I  must  tell  yon  a  story : 

LITTLB  TOMMY 

In  a  party  that  lately  went  out  from  the  offioe  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  to  the  West,  there  was  a  bright,  rosy-fiwed,  keen-eyed  little  boy, 
named  Tommy,  about  ten  years  old,  who  has  had  quite  a  history. 

One  day  Mr.  ,  our  Visitor  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  happened  to  be  in 

the  Tombs,  and  he  found  this  little  boy  in  one  of  the  cells.  He  was  impriaooad, 
it  seemed,  for  sleeping  out  in  boxes,  and  as  he  gave  a  false  name,  his  mother 
could  not  find  him.   It  appeared  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  sinee  he  wna 
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wren  yean  old,  of  pilfering  irom  his  father's  poekets  to  get  money  to  go  to 
the  theatres. 

Mr.  let  his  mother  know  where  her  son  was,  and  she  came  and 

took  him  out;  hat  she  had  not  gone  three  blocks  when  Tommt  gave  her  the 

slip  and  ran  ofi^  no  one  knew  where.  Mr.  searched  CTerywhere  for  the 

lad  'j  he  looked  into  empty  boxes,  nnder  stairways,  in  cellars ;  he  went  lo 
grog-shops,  and  boys'  gambling  places,  and  theatres^  bat  he  coold  find  nothing 
of  him.  Sometimes  he  woald  have  to  stir  up  a  great  heap  of  boys,  all  curled 
in  with  one  another^  like  little  puppies,  sleeping  together  in  some  hole— but 
no  Tommt  !  The  mother,  finally,  seeing  she  could  do  nothing  for  her  son,  as 
she  was  working  in  a  boarding-house,  gave  him  up  to  our  Society,  if  we 

could  find  him.  One  night  Mr.  was  down  in  Fulton-street,  talking  with 

a  company  of  boys  who  had  been  in  a  drinking-saloon,  and  warning  them  of 
the  dangers  before  them,  when  suddenly  oat  came  little  ragged  Tommt, 
singing    Pop  goes  the  Weasel ! " 

"Oh  ho !  is  that  you,  Mr.  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Tommt,  you  are  to  come  with  me ! " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  was  just  agoin'  home  ! " 

"  Very  well,  Tommt,  1  will  see  to  that ! " 

So  he  takes  Tommt  up  to  the  Asylum  with  him  for  safe-keeinng. 

He  calls  again  in  three  days,  and  asks  for  Tommt.  The  people  send  for  him, 
bat  no  Tommt  is  to  be  found,  and  they  can  not  imagine  how  he  has  escaped. 
At  length  they  discover  that,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  the  boy  has  taken 
himself  and  three  others  out  by  the  coal-flue,  through  wiiich  the  coals  are 
thrown  down  under  the  sidewalk !  So  another  hunt,  by  our  Visitor,  for  little 
Tommt,  during  some  days  and  nights.  Finally,  about  two  o'clock  one  night, 
Mr.  is  stirring  up  a  heap  of  little  boys  in  a  box  near  the  Bowery 

Theatre,  and  lo,  there  is  the  little  runaway !  It  appears  one  of  the  scientific 
petty  thieves  has  been  employing  Tommt  for  some  days  to  steal  for  him, 
making  a  good  deal  of  money  without  much  risk. 

Our  little  fellow  had  not  been,  apparently,  very  lucky,  for  he  was  half- 
starved,  and  dirty,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Mr.  first  gave  him  a  nice 

hot  supper,  and  then  left  it  to  him  either  to  go  to  the  Asylum  or  to  stay  at 

his  house.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  Mr.  took  him  to  his  own  rooms  snd 

spent  an  hour  or  two  cleaning  him.  Such  a  polishing  as  he  gave  him !  The 
next  day,  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  his  clean,  handsome  little  face, 
you  wouldn't  have  known  him.  But  another  accident  happened.  Tommt 
thought  he  would  amuse  himself  with  upsetting  a  pail  of  whitewash,  and 
then,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  ran  away.  He  was  caught  again,  and 
finally  kept  till  the  party  was  ready  to  go,  and,  I  can  tell  you,  there  was  not 
a  merrier  little  fellow  in  the  whole  company. 

If  he  Calls  into  a  good  home,  yon  will  see  yet  that  Tommt  may  make  one 
of  the  best  kind  of  young  men— as  he  will,  certainly,  one  of  the  smanesi. 
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THB    LITTLB  BOROLAB. 

Lately  one  of  the  visitors  of  our  Children's  Aid  Society  was  going  round 
in  the  wards  of  the  Tombs  prison,  when  he  discovered  four  different  lads  in 
virious  cells,  generally  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
Lad  all  been  imprisoned  for  thieving  and  breaking  into  houses,  and  were  to 
be  sent  to  different  prisons  or  institutions.  In  talking  separately  with  them, 
they  told  their  histories,  and  they  all  agreed  that  last  winter  they  could  not 
get  work,  and  wandered  about  the  streets,  seeking  for  any  thing,  even  for  a 
piece  of  bread.  They  used  to  sleep  wherever  they  could  find  a  chance  for 
resting  their  heads ;  at  length  they  determined  to  go  up  to  our  office  and  put 
doMm  their  names  to  go  to  the  country.  There  are  scores  of  such  lads  who 
come  to  us,  and  we  did  not  observe  any  thing  peculiar  about  them,  but  regis- 
tered their  names,  and,  as  no  party  was  leaving  soon,  we  put  them  off  for  a 
week  or  two.  After  this  they  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  "  go  t?),^'  as 
they  called  it,  rather  than  suffer  from  hunger — in  other  words,  to  steal  and 
rox>.  They  followed  this  for  some  months,  eluding  the  officers,  and  capturing 
frcui  stalls  and  stores  whatever  they  could.  One  of  them  had  false  keys 
made,  and  used  to  enter  tenement-houses  and  steal  from  the  people  and  sell 
the  things  to  the  junk-shops. 

At  length,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  were  caught,  and  all  put  where  we 
found  them,  in  the  Tombs  prison. 

For  one  of  these  lads  the  Grand  Jury  became  so  much  interested  that  they 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  about  his  life  previous  to  last  winter,  and  dis- 
covered that  everywhere  he  had  borne  a  remarkably  honest  character.  So 
they  conferred  with  the  judge,  and  it  was  at  last  arranged  that  he  should 
have  another  trial  for  an  honest  life  in  better  circumstances  far  away.  They 
felt  that  he  had  been  hard  driven  by  hunger,  and  tempted  by  bad  circum- 
stances, and  they  wanted  to  have  him  try  again. 

Was  it  not  right,  children  ? 

Do  you  not  feel  that  if  you  were  half-starved,  and  without  any  home,  and 
with  no  one  to  advise  you  or  help  you,  you  might  easily  be  tempted  to  do  as 
Dsdly  as  these  boys  did  ?  And  should  you  not  feel  that  it  was  a  Christian 
duty  for  a  Society  like  ours  to  help  to  give  you  another  chance  in  the  world  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  boy  has  turned  out  badly,  but  still,  was  it  not 
right  to  try  and  help  him  ? 


THE     DYING    CHILD     OF  P0VBBT7. 

There  is  a  poor,  dismal  room  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  crowded  with  a  very 
needy  family.  The  children  have  been  in  our  Fourth  Ward  School,  some  of 
them  for  several  years.   Some  have  found  excellent  places,  but  the  most  are 
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bitterly  pressed  by  poverty  and  hunger.  They  live  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
temptation,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  any  of  them  ever  grow  up  to  an  honest 
and  decent  life.  Among  them  was  one  sweet  little  child,  who  had  been 
several  years  in  our  school.  Christian  ladies  had  come  down  many  a  time, 
and  taught  her  in  their  little  classes,  and  they  had  spoken  especially  of  a 
Redeemer,  who  had  borne  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  men,  and  who  loved  the 
poor,  and  most  of  all,  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  told  of  His  kindness, 
His  sweet  patience  and  great  love,  and  what  a  friend  He  could  be  even  to  the 
poorest  and  most  miserable  child ;  and  how  now  He  was  with  them  in  their 
dark  homes^  when  they  were  hungry  and  cold,  and  that  He  would  be  with 
them  when  they  came  down  to  the  black  waters  of  the  river  of  death,  if  they 
only  trusted  Him  and  loved  Him. 

They  often  thought  these  words  fell  like  useless  seed,  but  it  seems  that 
this  little  child  did  receive  them,  and  that  they  really  bore  fruit  in  her.  As 
she  went  back  to  her  dreary  home,  possibly  the  presence  of  this  great  and 
kind  Friend  was  with  her  there,  and  helped  her  to  bear  her  hard  lot. 

By-and-by  this  little  girl  took  sick.  All  possible  means  were  tried  to 
save  her  life,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  she  at  length  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
They  told  her  she  must  die ;  she  did  not  seem  unhappy,  but  she  called  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  her,  and  bade  them  each  good-by ;  and  then  she  said, 
as  if  thinking  of  those  who  had  done  the  most  for  her,  and  who  claimed  her 
last  feeling  of  affection  and  gratitude  :  "  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Friedoen  (the 

Visitor),  and  to  Miss  D  ,  and  Miss  P  ,  my  teachers,  and  tell  them  I 

thank  them  very  much."  And  then,  with  a  sweet  smile  lighting  up  her  worn 
little  face,  and  turning  over  as  if  happy  to  be  at  rest,  she  said :  ''lam  going 
to  Heaven  !  I  am  so  glad  to  go,  because  now  my  sisters  will  have  enough  to 
eat  /"  And  with  the  tears  of  pleasure,  which  the  prospect  of  the  openiug 
heaven  had  drawn  forth,  not  yet  dry  on  the  thin  cheeks,  the  burdened  little 
soul  took  its  flight  hence  to  the  land  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters. 
Penury,  hunger,  and  cold  were  past;  the  bitter  struggle  for  bread  was  over, 
and  peace  and  plenty  and  immortal  joy  had  begun. 

But  what  words  they  arcj  sounding  out  amid  our  confort  and  plenty, 
reminding  us  of  our  own  selfishness  and  indulgence  and  f(  rgetflilness  of  the 
poor !  Then  those  dying  messages  to  the  ladies  who  had  come  down  to  teach 
in  the  school !  What  praise  that  society  could  give — what  honor  in 
literature  or  art— could  be  weighed  for  a  moment  by  the  noble  soul  in  the 
balance  compared  with  those  simple  words  of  gratitude  and  affection  from 
the  dying  child  of  poverty !  In  all  coming  years  they  will  be  the  sweetest 
recompense  for  the  labors  and  time  that  have  been  bestowed  by  those  friends 
on  that  School.  Perchance  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  smile  of  hope  and 
of  gratitude  on  the  dying  child's  face  will  light  up  their  last  hours,  and 
along  with  the  presence  of  their  common  Friend  and  Redeemer,  will  make 
death  sweet  to  them,  as  it  was  to  the  starved  child  of  penury. 
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DRUNKBNNB88 . AND  DBATH. 

Yiaiting  one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forty-second  street  and  Tenth* 
arenue,  I  came  upon  a  scene  in  an  old  tenement-house,  which,  for  a  blending 
of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  with  an  incident  most  awful  in  itself,  had  bees 
unequalled  in  my  experience  among  the  wretched  haunts  and  deoa  of  the 
miserable  poor.  I  was  in  search  of  a  woman  belonging  to  the  lowest  clan 
of  the  destitute,  whom  I  had  found  on  a  recent  occasion  in  a  small  attic,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  young  children  who  were  crying  for  bread,  while  she 
lay  intoxicated  on  a  heap  of  old  rags  in  the  otherwise  empty  room.  Sympathy 
for  the  poor  children  prompted  me  to  make  inquiries  about  this  miserable 
creature,  but  I  heard  nothing  satisfactory  from  her  neighbors ;  the  house  was 
tenanted  by  dissipated  people,  who  really  knew  little  of  each  other,  as  it 
seemed,  or  were  not  disposed  to  give  information. 

The  children  were  interesting,  and  as  it  was  evident  they  would  be  beyond 
rescue  if  help  were  not  speedily  afforded,  I  was  repeating  my  visit  when  the 
following  scene  presented  itself  on  my  entering  the  attic.  The  wretched 
mother  of  the  children  lay  dead  on  the  heap  of  rags  where  I  had  last  seen  her. 
Across  the  corpse  lay  stretched  two  women,  insensible  from  intoxication.  They 
had  been  keening  over  "  or  waking  the  dead,*'  as  they  would  have  termed 
it,  and  they  were  far  more  repulsive  to  look  upon  than  the  degraded  form 
from  which  the  life  had  departed.  The  saddest  part  of  the  picture  was  the 
appearance  of  the  poor  children.  Their  moans  and  sobbing  were  the  only 
sounds  in  the  death-room.  One  of  these,  a  girl  of  three  years,  had  crept  near 
her  mother's  face ;  and  her  little  pale  countenance,  on  which  the  tears  were 
trickling,  wore  an  expression  of  wonder  and  sorrow,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  ghastly  look  of  the  dead,  made  me  shudder  involuntarily. 

I  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  and,  after  a  search  in  the  tenement- 
house,  I  found  an  old  woman,  from  whose  account  I  was  able  to  make  out 
the  following  particulars. 

The  unfortunate  mother,  who  lay  dead  in  the  upper  room,  had  once  beeir 
in  respectable  circumstances.  The  commencement  of  her  misfortunes  might 
have  been  dated  from  the  time  that  her  husband,  an  industrious  mechanic, 
brought  her  to  live  in  this  house  of  evil  courses.  He  formed  assooiatiom 
which  soon  led  to  an  irregular  life.  During  his  absence  from  home,  his  wiff 
found  companions  in  the  drunken  and  debased  creatures  whom  I  had  jus/ 
seen  lying  on  her  corpse.  The  career  of  the  man  had  terminated  about  sii 
months  previously,  and  she  had  never  afterwards  been  sober. 

Tn  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene,  the  presence  of  the  children  wai 
peculiarly  painful.  The  eldest,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  with  an  old,  haggard 
face,  attracted  as  it  were  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  rose  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  dirty  pile  of  rags  on  which  his  mother  lay,  and  timidly  approaching 
me,  said,  with  a  burst  of  sobs :  ^'  Sir,  will  you  not  take  us  away  from  this 
bad  House,  where  they  have  killed  father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  and 
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get  QB  something  to  eat,  for  we  had  no  bread  to-day?-'  The  other  little  ones 
then  joined  their  plaintive  voices  with  their  brother's  tones,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  refrain  from  tears.  Looking  round  the  wretched 
apartment,  I  could  see  no  trace  of  food  having  been  lately  there.  A  large 
black  bottle  and  two  old  drinking-muf^s  stood  together  on  the  floor,  near  the 
head  of  the  dead  mother.  What  an  awful  moral  was  presented  in  the  scene ! 

I  found  means  to  remove  the  children  from  the  ill-omened  old  house  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  their  parents.  The  eldest,  the  boy  of  nine  years,  was 
taken  charge  of  by  a  good  farmer  in  this  State,  and  the  little  ones  are  in 
Christian  homes,  where  they  will  be  taught  other  habits  and  feel  other  influ- 
ences than  those  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  old  house  of  drunkennesi 
and  death,  in  west  Forty-second  street. 

M  I  SS  I  O  IT  A  R  I  B  •    AT  HOMC. 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  so  ready  to  admire  the  devotion  of  American 
women  to  pagans  in  far  distant  countries,  can  hardly  understand  such  heroism 
when  directed  towards  very  poor  and  ignorant  people  here.  When  a  woman 
of  education  and  refinement  has,  with  high  purpose,  giten  up  herself  or  her 
leisure  to  influence  the  wild  and  uncontrolled  children  of  some  poor  quarter 
in  a  city,  the  remark,  or  at  least  the  thought  of  our  religious  people  at  once 
is — what  a  waste  of  talent !  what  a  spending  of  life  and  strength  for  very 
miserable  objects !  If  the  children  had  worn  Turkish  dresses,  or  had  been 
browned  under  an  Indian  sun,  or  were  the  tattooed  o&pring  of  some  Pacific 
Islander,  the  religious  heroism  of  the  whole  Church  would  have  at  once  ap- 
proved of  such  self-sacrificing  action,  and  it  would  have  been  canonized  as 
the  devoted  ofiering  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  But  somehow  when 
the  children  are  playing  near  our  own  doors,  and  are  very  dirty,  and  disgust- 
ingly wicked,  it  does  not  seem  so  easy  to  realize  their  Immortality,  and  the 
sacrifice  for  such  does  not  so  readily  enter  into  our  records  of  canonization. 
One  does  not  so  readily  conceive  that  the  ^'street-rat,"  as  the  police  call 
him,  is  an  heir  of  endless  life,  and  the  heathenism  of  a  vagrant  Irish  or  Ger- 
man girl  is  not  so  quickly  present  to  the  mind.  But  what  powers  there  are 
m  each  one  of  these  little  outcasts'  natures !  What  endless  capacities,  as  they 
become  developed,  have  we  already  seen  in  them  for  passion  and  pain,  or  for 
goodness  and  love !  Each  one,  in  all  his  rags  and  vermin  and  filth,  is  a 
"  Power  of  endless  life,"  and  no  one  who  knows  them  could  ever  doubt  it. 

And  how  could  any  one  say,  that  all  the  capacities  which  God  has  given 
us  are  not  demanded  in  the  work  of  renovation  for  these  poor  creatures  ?  What 
patience,  what  delicacy,  what  refinement,  what  love  is  needed  towards  them 
— what  power  of  will,  what  force,  what  dignity  of  character,  what  ingenuity 
of  contrivance,  what  grasp  of  general  pnnciples,  and  what  utter  devotion  to 
Christ  and  Grod  are  necessary,  if  one  would  elevate  and  reform  the  children 
of  the  vicious  poor !    It  is  strange  that  people  do  not  see  this.   No  class  in 
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the  community  could  possibly  demand  Buch  care  and  contrivance  and  judg- 
ment in  their  education  as  these.  The  Catholic  Church  have  understood  this, 
who  have  sent  out  their  most  accomplished  men  and  their  noblest  and  most 
cultured  women  to  consecrate  their  whole  liyes  to  the  very  outcasts  of  society. 
The  Protestant  Church  have  understood  this,  in  commissioning  their  most 
educated  men  and  refined  women  to  do  valiant  duty  for  Christianity  among 
the  ignorant  of  distant  races  and  countries.  It  is  the  very  genius  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  talent,  and  refinement,  and  accomplishment,  and  character,  and 
wealth  should  be  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  poorest  and  vilest.  So  did  our 
Redeemer  on  earth ;  so  have  done  the  apostles  and  martyrs  and  saints  of  all 
ages.  Whenever  Christianity  becomes  a  living  Power,  it  is  a  natural  result 
that  men  and  women  should  go  down  among  the  dregs  and  sinks  of  society, 
and  attempt  to  cleanse  and  elevate  the  most  degraded  and  polluted.  When 
such  ofTerings  are  made  of  life  and  youth  and  health  for  the  sake  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  forgotten — as  so  many  have  been  made  in  our  own  Industrial 
Schools^  with  the  most  absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  cause— such  efforts  should 
not  be  met  with  the  contemptuous  shrug  of  cold  approval,  but  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood  should  sustain  such  a  laborer. 

The  Missions  in  our  Industrial  Schools  can  show  absolute  ofierings  up  of 
life,  even  more  heroic,  because  more  unknown,  than  those  witnessed  by  any 
Missions  in  India  or  Africa. 


nL— Incidents  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  Honse. 


A    8UND A T-C VININ O  VISIT. 

If  any  of  our  little  readers  would  come  some  Sunday  evening  to  visit  the 
Newsboys'  establishment  at  the  top  of  the  Sun  Buildings,  Fulton-street,  they 
would  see  something  to  interest  them.  The  room  itself  is  a  plain  one ;  there 
is  no  elegant  furniture  there — nothing  but  plain  benches  and  desks,  and  the 
boxes  for  the  boys'  clothes,  and  the  library  and  "  bank."  This  last  is  only  a 
table,  where  every  boy  deposits  his  money  in  a  little  box  of  bis  own,  and  does 
not  take  it  out,  till  the  others  have  voted  in  mass  meeting  that  the  bank  shall 
issue  specie  payments.  In  this  way  our  little  newsboy  has  to  save,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  by-and-by  he  begins  to  like  the  feeling  of  being  a  capitalist, 
and  having  some  reserve  when  his  business  breaks  down.  One  lad  has  saved 
about  $200  this  year.  The  "boxes,"  of  which  I  spoke,  are  closets  about  a 
foot  square,  locked  by  a  key,  and  numbered;  and  every  boy  has  one  and 
keeps  his  clothes  in  it  and  pays  a  rent  for  it — one  eent  a  night,  I  believe. 
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Well,  ire  are  In  the  room,  and  thongh  ii'i  Sunday  night,  and  we  are  to 
have  a  meeting,  you  will  not  find  a  very  well-dreoed,  quiet  audienee.  They 
are  joat  clearing  off  the  tapper-table,  where  the  boys  have  had  eoffee  and 
bread-and-molanei,  at  a  eost  only  of  two  eents  each.  Almost  every  boy  it 
in  his  ahirt-sleeyes;  they  feel  easier  with  their  coats  of^  even  in  a  meeting, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  they  can  sing  better  by  rolling  np  their 
sleeves !  Those  who  wear  coats  have  no  shirts.  Some  have  trowsers  that 
appear  to  be  jost  falling  to  pieces,  and  many  are  barefoot,  and  generally  they 
look  rather  ragged.  But,  poor  as  they  are,  they  are  not  very  sad-hearted. 
The  room  is  a  Babel  of  sounds — with  talking,  and  laughing,  and  joking,  and 
running  over  each  other.  Most  of  them  are  wee  bits  of  fellows,  nine,  ten,  or 
twelve  years  old. 

Rather  young,  children,  isn't  it,  to  be  independent  merchants  and  support- 
ing themselves,  and  in  a  business  where,  if  they  fail,  they  do  not  get  along 
quite  as  well  as  your  fathers  or  older  people  do !  No ;  when  the  street-boy 
suspends  payment,  he  goes  without  even  dry  bread  for  supper,  and  hp  has  to 
sleep  in  a  box  in  the  street.  For  you  see,  as  a  general  thing,  even  the 
Lodging  House  will  not  take  them  in  unless  they  can  pay.  You  will  think 
that  rather  severe,  but  we  find  it  better  to  keep  that  rule.  Of  course  we 
often  make  exceptions,  and  help  very  many  along  who  are  unfortunate ;  but 
the  best  thing  for  these  boys  is  to  teach  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  we  gave  them  their  bed  for  nothing,  they  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
spend  their  sixpence  for  theatres  or  gambling. 

Now,  suppose  you  talk  with  one  or  two  before  meeting  begins.  Here  is  a 
little  ragged  case,  who  seems  about  twelve  years  old,  with  tangled  hair, 
though  his  face  is  clean,  and  his  eye  is  very  bright  and  intelligent.  He  hat 
no  shoes  and  no  coat,  and  about  half  his  pantaloons  is  gone.  We  will  ssk 
him,  "What's  your  business,  my  boy?"  "  Pickin'  up  papers,  sir,"  he  says. 
"Where — in  the  street,  you  mean?  What  do  you  make?"  "Sometines 
four  shillin',  sometimes  a  dollar  a  day,  when  my  boys  is  to  work ! "  Mr. 
0'CoNiTO|i,  the  superintendent,  explains  that  the  lad  has  "/t0o  jourmynun'^ 
under  him,  whom  he  employs  in  collecting  bits  of  paper ! 

Here's  another  boy,  not  more  than  ten  ! — a  very  sweet,  mild  face  he  has. 
" Well,  my  lad,  what  do  you  do ? "  "I  smashes  baggages,  sir ! "  " Aha ! 
carry  baggage,  do  you?  Well,  what  brought  you  here ?  "  The  little  fellow 
hangs  his  head,  and  there  is  a  tear  in  the  blue  eye,  and  he  does  not  answer. 
"Mother  drink?"  we  whbpered.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  says,  with  a  sob,  "and 
ahe  drives  me  out  of  the  house,  too,  and  father  licks  mother ! " 

We  need  no  more.  The  drunkard's  home ! — that  is  reason  enough  for  the 
children  being  outcasts.  Then,  as  you  question  the  others,  some  say  they 
black  boots,  some  that  they  sell  newspapers,  or  sweep  walks,  or  serve  at 
markets,  or  peddle.  You  notice,  as  you  talk  with  them,  how  young  they  sre, 
and  yet  they  are  so  keen    It  is  sad  to  hear  how  many  are  the  children  of 
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drunkards.  Your  little  brothers  at  that  age  would  hardly  be  out  of  the 
infant-school.  Isn't  it  strange  that  those  little  tender  children  should  be 
driven  out  on  the  streets,  and  forced  to  make  their  own  living  ?  Poor,  hungry, 
and  lonesome  they  must  be  sometimes  !  Do  you  not  suppose,  some  nights,  as 
they  lie  do^n  to  sleep  in  their  boxes,  they  look  up  and  wonder  if  there  is  a 
great  Father  way  up  above  where  the  stars  are,  who  oares  any  thing  about 
them  ?  How  glad  they  would  feel  if  they  had  such  a  home  as  yours,  and 
if  they  could  really  believe  in  a  Saviour,  such  as  some  of  you  believe  in ! 

Well,  one  moment,  before  we  begin  the  meeting,  just  look  at  their  bedroom. 
You  feel  how  pure  the  air  is,  though  seventy  boys  sleep  here  every  night. 
I  suppose  you  would  hardly  like  such  beds— wooden  bunks  one  over  another. 
But  those  boys  enjoy  them ;  the  first  nights  they  complain  they  can  not  sleep, 
they  are  so  soft !  They  only  pay  six  oents  a  night,  and  yet  that  brings  near 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Lodging  House. 

Our  meeting  begins  with  a  hymn,  in  which  the  fine-looking  "  Matron," 
who  seems  like  a  mother  of  this  large  family,  leads.  The  little  fellows  ting 
rather  gruffly,  but  with  some  feeling.  Perhaps,  as  it  is  about  "  being  angels," 
they  are  thinking  what  a  pleasant  change  it  would  be  from  being  street-boys. 
Then  comes  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then  a  chapter,  and  then  a  plain  talk  from 
some  gentlemen  who  have  come  in.  The  boys  are  as  still  as  any  prayer* 
meeting;  one  or  two,  who  were  wandering  around  all  last  night,  can  not  keep 
awake,  but  the  most  are  perfectly  attentive. 

The  gentleman  who  addresses  them  speaks  about  the  Resurrection  and  Im 
mortality.  He  tells  them  very  solemnly,  how,  juftt  as  the  flowers  and  buds 
and  leaves  are  springing  forth  after  winter,  so  by-and-by,  afler  dteath,  each  one 
of  them  shall  spring  up  into  a  new  life,  and  the  life  will  be  happy  or  unhappy 
according  as  it  has  been  good  or  bad  here.  He  alluded  to  the  newsboy  who 
died  last  winter,  whose  ghost  they  dreaded  so  for  awhile,  and  asked  how 
they  felt  about  being  ready  to  die ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  Immortality,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  figures  and  pictures  tried  to  give  an  impression  to  them  of  what 
Eternity  is.  The  meanest  and  poorest  ragged  loafer,  he  said,  that  ever  came 
into  the  Lodging  House  should  outlast  the  solid  earth  and  all  worlds  which 
God  had  made.  They  were  the  children  of  God,  those  whom  Christ  came  to 
redeem,  and  they  could  not  be  so  lost  and  poor  that  He  would  not  love  them. 
They  were  in  reality  princes  in  disguise  with  an  immortal  treasure. 

He  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  really  to  try,  in  every-day  life, 
to  please  this  kind  Father  and  Saviour.  The  illustrations  were  mostly 
drawn  from  their  own  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  lads  could  not  but 
understand.  Perchance,  over  some  of  their  darkened  minds  there  shone  s 
passing  ray  of  immortal  life,  and  the  fatherless  and  outcast  little  ones  thought 
a  moment  what  it  would  be  to  have  an  Almighty  Father  and  a  Friend  in 
Jesus  Christ.   Let  us  hope  so    We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  they  improve 
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and  become  better  while  we  hare  to  do  with  them,  and  many  Beem  to  have 
begun  better  lives  in  tlie  country-places  to  which  we  have  sent  them. 

Now  if  any  of  you,  children,  would  like  to  help  along  this  Lodging  Hoiue 
for  little  boys,  you  have  only  to  call  and  see  it,  or  to  send  any  thing  you  can 
give  to  it— either  money,  or  clothes,  or  shoes.  Remember  it  is  at  No.  128 
Fulton-street,  sixth  story. 


mcmSNTB  FUBNISnSD  BY  THE  SUPEBINTENBENT. 


THK  BROTHERS. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  some  conversation  with  two  interesting  boys,  whom 
I  had  observed  apparently  without  any  object  lingering  round  the  newspaper 
offices.  Their  ages  were  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  They  were  very  desti- 
tute, had  bad  clothes,  and  had  no  friends  or  home.  I  brought  them  to  the 
Lodging  House,  and  soon  found  they  were  deserving  cases  for  the  protection 
of  the  Society.   Their  story  was  singular  and  afiecting. 

Their  father,  an  Englishman,  had  been  well  to  do  In  the  world.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  ship-owner,  who  becoming  soon  after  bankrapt, 
he  was  beggared  in  consequence.  A  fever,  the  result  of  intense  grief  and 
excitement,  took  him  off  very  suddenly,  and  he  left  a  half-broken-hearted 
wife  and  a  large  family  of  young  children  to  lament  his  loss.  The  partner 
soon  appeared  again  in  business,  and  though  Mr.  K-— 's  misfortune  had 
been  owing  to  the  temporary  involvements  of  this  person,  he  refused  to  assist 
in  the  slightest  manner  the  forlorn  widow.  The  poor  woman  was  stricken 
down  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  accumulated  on  her  husband's  death. 
She  was  taken  almost  in  a  dying  condition  to  the  hospital,  and  her  unhappy 
children,  deprived  of  their  parents,  were  thrown  on  the  world,  and  wandered 
about  the  streets,  not  knowing  whilher  to  go  for  food  or  shelter.  A  Brooklyn 
clergyman  by  some  fortunate  accident  met  one  of  the  little  boys,  who  told  him 
his  story.  The  clergyman  provided  for  the  lad,  placed  a  little  sister  in  one 
of  the  institutions,  and  rendered  assistance  to  preserve  the  others  from  want 
for  the  time.  The  eldest  boys,  their  home  being  at  length  broken  up  by  the 
continued  illness  of  their  mother,  wandered  about  the  streets  in  search  of 
some  employment  but  were  unable  to  find  any.  In  this  condition  I  found 
them,  and  cheering  them  as  much  as  I  could  with  kind  words,  took  them  at 
once  into  my  care.  They  proved  to  be  good  boys.  At  their  earnest  desire,  they 
were  provided  with  homes  in  the  West  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  They 
have  done  well,  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  froixi  the  head  of 
the  family  of  which  they  now  make  two  cherished  members,  that  they  bid 
fair  to  make  useful  and  creditable  men  in  society.  He  is  an  excellent  maiii 
and  his  attachment  to  the  boys  is  quite  parental. 
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Meantime  the  poor  mother  having  slowly  recovered,  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital in  a  state  of  uneasiness  about  her  children  by  no  means  calculated  to 
forward  her  convalescence.  She  searched  in  vain  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
found  the  clew.  Much  delighted  was  she  when  informed  that  her  little  ones 
had  been  so  well  cared  for.  I  also  informed  her  of  an  interview  I  had  had, 
when  in  the  West,  with  the  kind-hearted  farmer,  who  had  been  much  inter- 
ested with  the  story  of  her  trials  and  sufferings  as  told  by  her  sons.  It  was 
cheering  to  the  spirit  of  the  poor  widow  to  hear  that  she  might  soon  behold 
her  boys  and  live  in  one  house  with  them,  for  so  had  this  good  man  spoken. 
What  a  happy  termination  to  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  the  mother ;  what 
unexpected  joy  to  the  boys,  to  see  her  and  share  a  home  with  her  again ! 


HOW    B0V8    ARE    DRIVEN    FROM  HOUR. 

The  following  is  a  more  aggravated  case  of  the  cruelty  of  parents  than 
has  come  under  our  notice.  One  night  this  winter  a  little  boy  came  up  for 
lodging.  He  had  a  sadly  neglected  look,  his  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  he  had  one  of  those  old  faces  we  so  frequently  see  among  this  sort  of 
boys. 

"  Father  is  a  shoemaker,^'  said  John,  "  and  he  has  a  bad  hand.   He  has 

seven  children  in  all.   I  was  put  out  by  father  to  a  shoemaker,  a  Mr.  F  , 

but  he  didn't  wont  me  long  I  carried  out  bills  and  worked  at  stripping  of 
tobacco  when  1  was  at  home.  I  was  peddling  matches  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken,  and  New  Jersey — all  over.  T  have  three  brothers,  all  younger 
than  myself.  Mother  didn't  treat  me  well  at  home  and  I  ran  away.  Mother 
went  all  round  looking  for  me.  She  found  me  and  took  me  home.  She  licked 
me  so  that  I  couldn't  speak  for  two  weeks  after.  She  took  the  wash-line  and 
tied  it  round  my  feet  and  hands,  and  round  my  neck,  and  nearly  choked  me. 
Father  helped  with  the  sore  hand.  The  reason  they  tied  me  with  the  wash- 
line  was,  that  if  they  had  tied  me  with  twine  I  would  have  broke  it.  They 
knocked  me  against  the  wall  another  time,  so  that  one  of  my  fingers  was 
broken,  and  two  of  the  nails  were  torn  off.  They  used  to  beat  me  very  hard 
when  I  wasn't  able  to  sell  out  my  stock  of  matches.  I  would  never  have  left 
if  they  wouldn't  have  licked  me  so.  Ran  away  at  last ;  they  were  very 
severe  to  me.  I  used  to  sometimes  help  father  when  he  couldn't  make  good 
work,  by  sewing  the  inside  soles  and  top  soles.  I  used  to  be  licked  badly.  I 
know  I  deserved  a  licking  sometimes,  but  not  so  much.  I  guess  no  boy  in 
New  York  got  so  much — not  in  the  House  of  Refuge." 

John  has  evidently  had  a  rude  training.  The  "  hard  times"  at  home  will 
be  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  a  still  harder  time  abroad,  till  he  finds  him- 
self in  some  worse  place  than  the  House  of  Refuge,  if  we  can  not  Fave  him. 
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THE    8ICS    C0R8  BT-M  ASBU's  GUILD. 

Visiting  up  town  alcove  Thirtieth-street,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  1 
entered  an  old  two-story  frame  building.  In  a  small  room,  not  more  thsn 
twelve  feet  square,  I  found  a  poor  woman  about  the  middle  age,  crouched 
inside  the  door  on  the  boards.  She  was  suffering  intense  pain  from  rheuma- 
tism, and  her  features  were  ghastly  and  distorted.  I  could  obserre  no  furni- 
ture; a  heap  of  shayings  crumbling  to  dust  from  having  been  long  lain  on, 
was  partially  covered  by  a  few  old  rags — ^the  miserable  creature*s  bed.  This 
was  a  poor  corset-maker,  who  had  struggled  to  support  an  interesting  boy  of 
twelve  years,  her  only  child,  whom  I  saw  standing  near  his  mother  in  much 
trouble  about  her.  Sickness  had  stricken  her  down,  and  to  her  sufferings  was 
added  the  poignant  consciousness  that  her  dear  boy  was  in  want  and  unpro- 
vided for.  She  wished  to  get  into  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  promise  had  been 
given  by  the  officers  bf  this  institution  that  she  would  be  sent  for,  and  she 
was  in  expectation  of  the  van  to  convey  her  thither,  but  was  disappointed. 
The  tears  streamed  down  her  careworn  cheeks,  as  she  said  in  a  voice  of  exces- 
sive sadness,  that  her  acute  pain  and  illness  were  light  in  comparison  to 
what  she  suffered  in  thinking  of  what  might  become  of  her  child  when  she 
would  be  removed  from  him.  I  hastened  to  make  her  mind  tranquil  by 
assuring  her  that  her  boy  would  be  cared  for,  and  a  good  home  found  for  him. 
Her  joy  was  extreme  and  very  affecting.  She  could  scarcely  believe  the 
assurance,  but  rested  at  length  satisfied,  and  blessed  the  Society  with  uplifted 
hands.  I  placed  the  poor  mother  in  the  hospital  and  took  the  boy  to  the 
Lodging  House.  He  was  a  fine,  frank  little  fellow,  and  excited  much  interest 
amongst  us.  He  was  taken  to  the  West  in  one  of  the  companies  from  the 
office.  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  showed 
to  his  mother,  then  slowly  recovering  in  the  hospital.  I  can  not  describe  her 
joyful  feelings  on  reading  his  little  narrative.  He  was  in  an  excellent  home, 
loved  the  country,  and  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
humane  strangers  with  whom  he  was  placed.  He  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  his  mother.  She  is  quite  restored  to  health,  working  once  more  at  cor- 
set-making for  her  old  employer,  and  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  her  dear 
child  has  found  friends  and  a  comfortable  home.  His  welfare  contributes  ta 
her  repose,  and  her  weightiest  care  has  been  removed. 


AN    UNSBLriSH  BOT. 

Some  time  ago,  a  boy  was  brought  to  the  Lodging  House  by  a  policeman; 
he  had  found  him  sleeping  in  a  wagon,  and  on  hearing  his  little  story  of 
destitution,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  lad,  which  incressed  as  he  became 
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better  acquainted  with  him.  He  kept  him  over  night  at  the  station-hoase, 
and  took  him  next  morning  to  his  own  residence,  to  give  him  his  breakfast, 
after  which  they  set  out  for  the  Lodging  House.  The  officer  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  remove  this  poor  boy  from  the  dangers  of  the  city, 
and  to  place  him  in  a  good  western  home.  They  walked  along  together  tiU 
they  came  to  a  certain  crossing,  and  here  the  boy  dropped  suddenly  back. 
His  friend  did  not  miss  him  till  he  had  proceeded  a  few  paces,  when  on 
turning  round,  he  saw  him,  with  some  surprise,  putting  something  into  the 
hand  of  a  little  barefooted  shivering  girl,  whose  pale  face  was  more  than 
usually  animated  by  an  expression  of  blended  gratitude  and  joy,  for  a  gift 
which,  though  trifling,  was  unexpected  from  such  a  source.  The  officer  was 
much  pleased  with  this  characteristic  incident,  but  hiding  his  feelings, 

Hbnrt,"  said  he,  when  the  modest  boy  had  rejoined  him.  you  want  money 
yourself— how  comes  it  that  you  give  any  away?"  'Twaa  only  two  cents, 
sir,"  said  Henrt,  "  and  I  reckon  I  can  get  along  better  than  the  little  girl 
without  it.  I  could  not  keep  it  when  I  saw  her  trembling  with  the  cold,  and 
she  is  barefooted,  too.  I  am  sure  she  has  neither  father  nor  mother ;  the 
poor  thing  was  crying  with  the  cold.*'  "  But  you  are  an  orphan,  too,  Henrt," 
vaid  the  officer.  But  I  am  a  boy,  sir,  and  I  don't  feel  the  hardship  so  much. 
I  reckon  I  am  better  used  to  it."  This  trait  of  character,  when  related  by 
the  officer,  made  me  feel  a  warm  interest  in  Henrt. 

At  the  Lodging  House  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  his  good 
qualities  were  permanent  or  not.  I  found  them  lasting.  His  conduct  was 
irreproachable,  and  he  was  loved  by  the  boys,  who  can  appreciate  merit  in  a 
companion,  without  feeling  envious.  I  took  him  to  the  West,  in  a  large 
company  from  the  office,  and  placed  him  with  a  family  in  which  he  is  now 
doing  well,  a  loving  and  beloved  member. 


THE    BROTHER    AND  SISTER. 

September,  1859. — A  few  nights  ago  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  wear- 
ing a  little  black  cloth  jacket  with  a  neat  turned-down  collar,  and  jaunty  cap, 
came  up  to  the  lodging  room.  I  recognized  him  as  a  lad  I  had  met  in  Broad- 
street  about  two  months  before,  very  destitute,  who  had  informed  me  that  he 
was  an  orphan,  quite  friendless,  and  had  no  relative  only  a  young  sister, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  Bome  time.  His  mother  had  died  in  Brooklyn  not 
long  before.  A  gentleman  had  promised  Amelia  employment  in  New  York 
soon  after,  and  Arthur  had  lost  sight  of  her  in  a  few  days.  I  had  beer, 
interested  in  Arthur,  for  he  was  a  fine,  genteel  looking  lad,  and  I  brought 
him  up  to  the  Lodging  House,  intending  to  provide  for  him.  He  disappeared 
in  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  I  had  sought  him  in  vain  in  the  streets, 
and  where  I  thought  it  probable  he  might  resort.   I  was  glad,  then,  to  see 
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him  again.  I  thought,  on  a  closer  observation,  that  there  was  an  appearanoft 
of  embarrassment  about  him ;  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  cast  down  his  eyes.  I 
took  him  into  the  office,  and  we  had  not  exchanged  many  words  before  he 
burst  into  tears.  When  he  became  more  collected,  he  related  the  following 
singular  and  affecting  incidents,  which  1  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  his  own 
words: 

"  After  I  left  the  lodging  I  was  all  round.   I  was  one  day  resting  myself 

on  a  doorstep  in  M  street.   A  lady  came  to  the  door  and  rung  the  bell. 

She  saw  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  told  her  I  was  tiredy 
and  was  resting.  I  said  I  had  no  work,  and  was  looking  for  employment 
She  asked  me  what  I  could  do,  and  if  I  could  read  or  write.  I  told  her  I 
could  do  any  thing.  She  then  called  me  in  and  asked  me  if  I  had  parents  or 
a  home.  I  told  her  I  had  not.  She  gave  me  my  dinner,  and  told  me  to  call 
on  the  following  day.  I  did  so,  and  she  fetched  in  two  or  three  other  ladies, 
finely  dressed  like  herself,  to  see  me.  Then  she  asked  me  if  I  thought  1 
would  be  contented  to  remain  in  her  service,  f  said  I  would.  She  took  me 
that  day  to  the  Bowery  and  gave  me  some  new  clothes.  She  instructed  me 
what  I  should  do  when  we  came  home.  I  was  to  attend  the  door-bell,  and 
she  gave  me  the  names  of  her  lady  boarders.  I  used  sometimes  to  go  with  the 
ladies  when  they  went  shopping,  and  brought  home  what  they  bought,  walk- 
ing after  them.  Sometimes  they  walked  in  Broadway,  and  I  had  to  walk 
after  them,  and  carried  their  little  dog  in  my  arms.  I  wasn't  there  long  when 
I  found  that  they  kept  lace  hours,  and  that  a  good  many  gentlemen  came 
there  at  night,  and  they  had  great  doings  in  the  way  of  music  and  dancing 
and  singing.  I  had  a  jolly  good  time  of  it,  and  used  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  sometimes  felt  very  sleepy,  as  I  had  to  stay  up  nearly  all  night. 
I  began  to  know  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was.  I  had  such  a  good  time  I 
didn't  feel  like  leaving. 

"  How  I  came  to  leave  at  last  was  this  way :  Late  one  night  the  bell  was 
rung  and  I  opened  the  door.  A  lady  and  gentleman  passed  in.  I  showed 
them  up  stairs,  and  in  a  little  while  I  was  sent  up  with  a  decanter  and  some 
glasses  on  a  waiter.  When  I  went  into  the  room  and  laid  the  waiter  on  the 
table,  the  gentleman  called  me  to  the  sofa  where  he  was  sitting  with  the 
lady  to  give  me  some  orders.  I  heard  the  lady  scream  very  loudly.  She 
jumped  up  from  the  sofa  and  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck.  I  knew  her, 
then,  to  be  my  sister.  We  both  cried  very  bitterly,  and  after  a  short  time  we 
both  left  the  house  together.  She  put  me  into  a  lodging  house  last  night, 
and  when  I  told  her  how  I  had  met  you,  she  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  to  come  to  the  Lodging  House,  and  remain  there  till  she  would  call 
to  see  me." 

I  was  much  interested  in  Arthur's  strange  and  romantic  history.  Two 
days  after,  his  sister  made  her  appearance.  She  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  had  gentle  and  expressive  features.   She  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  her 
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Bingular  meeting  with  her  hrother,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  ment&l  ftofier- 
ing  was  deep.  She  told  me  that  destitution,  following  on  her  mother's  death, 
and  the  deceptions  practiced  on  her  inexperience  had  caused  her  separation 
from  her  dear  hrother.  After  freely  conversing  with  me  on  the  peculiarity 
of  her  situation,  she  desired  my  advice.  My  counsel  was,  that  she  should 
resume  once  more  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  pray  to  Him  who  has  regard  for 
the  penitent  sinner,  to  sustain  her  in  her  virtuous  resolution.  On  the  second 
day  after  she  called  again.  In  the  meantime  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
a  friend  residing  in  I  .  He  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  no  fam- 
ily. He  and  his  lady  I  knew  to  he  good  Christian  people.  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  he  at  once,  with 
characteristic  sympathy  and  generosity,  proffered  her  a  home  until  she  could 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  She  accepted  the  offer  with  delight,  and  after  five 
weeks'  stay  under  his  hospitable  roof,  during  which  time  she  evinced  sincere 
contrition,  she — through  his  kind  interference — got  an  engagement  as  nursery 
governess  with  a  family  going  to  California.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  I  , 
that  there  have  been  letters  from  her  since  her  departure.  She  is  doing  well 
and  is  much  respected.  We  also  found  a  comfortable  home  for  her  brother, 
and  he  continues  to  do  well.  Who  knows,  after  all,  but  God  in  His  own  un- 
erring wisdom  had  brought  the  brother  and  sister  together  in  that  place  of 
vice,  that  they  might  be  saved — and  by  means  of  each  other — ^from  a  career 
of  sorrow  and  of  sin ! 


AN    ACTION    AT    LAW    FOR    MONET  LENT 

October  3d,  1 859. — Two  of  the  newsboys  brought  before  Mr.  O'Connor  the 

facts  of  a  case  of  covenant  that  had  been  made  between  them.   John  L  

lent  one  dollar  to  Jambs  McD  ,  on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  cents 

lAterest  on  the  opening  of  the  bank.  James,  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks, 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  a  chance  of  increasing  his  capital,  was  about  to 
venture  it  in  a  gambling  speculation.  John  discovered  the  awful  risk  he 
was  about  to  run,  so  he  took  back  the  money;  and  nevertheless  now  demanded 
the  interest,  reducing  it,  however,  to  twenty-five  cents.  James  appealed 
to  Mr.  O'Connor,  who,  before  he  would  form  any  decision,  wished  to  have 
the  impartial  opinion  of  a  jury  of  newsboys  m  the  matter.  Plaintiff  and 
defendant  agreed  to  this  arbitration,  so  the  court  was  opened  with  due 
lolemnity,  the  volunteer  crier  of  the  court  appearing  in  an  old  white  hat  with 
a  hole  in  the  crown  and  a  very  narrow  brim.  The  jury  was  empanelled  by 
Mr.  O'Connor,  and  sat  in  front  of  the  platform;  they  were  small  boys,  and 
three  fourths  of  them  were  barefooted.  Two  tall,  humorous-looking  boys, 
"Sheridan"  and  " Rumblossom,"  stepped  forward  to  argue  the  case,  as 
lawyers,  for  John  and  James 
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Mr.  O'Connor  stated  the  case,  and  appealed  to  the  jury  to  give  an  impartial 
opinion,  Sheridan  tapping  his  client  on  the  back,  Cheer  up  and  be  a  brick; 
ril  get  ye  off;  all  I  want  is  sixpence  for  my  services;  don't  be  downhearted." 

I  lent  him  a  dollar  to  go  a  peddling ;  he  promised  to  pay  twelve  shillings 
on  the  first  of  the  month — ^four  shillings  interest."  Rumblossom,  'Tis  worth 
it."  "  I  saw  the  money  going  ahead,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  called 
for  it,  as  I  saw  he  was  going  a  gambling."  Rumblossom  was  very  busy 
taking  notes,  a  newsboy's  back  offering  for  a  desk. 

''He  didn't  say  nothing,"  continued  John,  "when  I  axed  him  for  the  money, 
but  he  gave  me  the  dollar,  and  I  now  wants  to  get  twenty-five  cents,  which 
is  half  wot  I  first  axed." 

RuHBLOSsoM. — "This  young  man  promised  that  young  man  fifty  cents 
interest  on  money  lent,  and  this  young  man  shall  pay  that  young  man  twenty- 
five  cents  when  the  bank  is  opened.  When  this  young  man  saw  that  young 
man  playing  pennies,  this  young  man  took  the  money,  and  said  he  would  only 
ask  twenty-five  cents  interest,  which  it  is  fair  this  young  man  should  have 
to-night.  I've  closed  my  case.  I  hope,  gintlemen  of  the  jury,  you'll  holler 
out  *  Pay  to-night ! '  with  all  your  might." 

The  jury  listened  very  demurely— some  thoughtfully,  swinging  their  legs, 
and  the  foreman  scratching  his  head  very  sagely.  Mr.  O'Connor  said  it 
was  an  important  case  to  decide,  and  one  that  affected  them  all.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  month,  the  money  was  withdrawn,  yet  the  plaintiff  claims 
the  interest.  It  is  for  you  to  decide.  If  you  have  agreed,  you  need  not 
retire.  The  jury  unanimously  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  paid  (the 
quarter),  and  the  parties  were  mutually  satisfied.  Mr.  O'Connor  then  opened 
the  bank,  and  the  boys,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  numbers,  received 
the  deposits  they  had  made  for  the  preceding  month.  Several  of  the  boys  had 
over  ten  dollars  saved,  and  the  amount  in  all  was  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Some  of  this  money,  the  boys  who  have  parents  will  take  to  their 
mothers,  with  whom  they  can  not  live,  though  they  help  them ;  and  a  good 
portion  will  go  for  the  purchase  of  clothes,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
newsboys  are  in  great  want. 


A  drunken  grandmother. 

January  16th,  1860 .—A  little  sharp-looking  fellow  has  come  up  for 
lodgings,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  himself.   We  will  preface  it  by 

remarking  that  Willie  P  is  a  boy  of  twelve  years.   He  has  acute  and 

not  ugly  features,  snub  nose,  large,  full,  and  very  expressive  eyes. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland.  Father  was  mate  of  the  ship  "  Montreal,"  and 
brought  out  his  wife  and  Willie  to  America,  when  Willie  was  only  six 
weeks  old.    Willie  has  a  brother  named  Joseph,  who  ran  away  from  his 
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parents,  and  joined  the  British  Navy.  Father  got  to  be  captain  of  the  bark 
"  Wales/'  which  was  lost  going  from  Quebec  to  New  York,  eight  years  aga 
Mother,  when  she  was  "  a  widdy  woman,"  says  Willie,  "lived  in  Chambers- 
street,  and  she  used  to  get  money  and  clothes  from  a  lady  who  pitied  her. 
She  went  at  last  to  Connecticut  to  live  as  cook  in  a  saloon;  she  left  me 
with  Granny  Magot  S      ,  in  Washington-street.   Granny  lodges  with  a 

stout,  fat  woman,  a  Miss  C  ,  and  drinks  sometimes ;  and  then  there*s  an 

awful  time  of  it,  she  is  so  cross.  She  said,  shaking  her  fist  at  me,  that  I 
should  go  round  the  docks  and  steal  coal,  or  pick  it  out  of  the  holes  it  fell 
into.  But  I  held  out  against  Granny,  for  all  her  fist-shaking.  I  sometimes 
brought  her  wood  and  hoops,  which  I  broke  up  for  firewood,  but  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  steal  the  coal.  Sometimes  I  swept  the  streets,  and  got 
money  and  brought  it  home  to  Granny,  and  then  she  was  in  good  humor  till 
she  drank  it  out.  I  was  lucky  once,  for  I  hurted  my  foot,  and  people  were 
kind  to  me,  and  rubbed  it  with  brandy,  and  gave  me  money.  How  it  was  I 
got  the  hurt,  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  stage,  and  my  cries  gathered  the  crowd 
of  good  people  who  gave  me  the  money,  and  I  took  it  to  Granny,  and  it  made 
her  merry  for  a  time,  but  it  all  ran  out  from  the  brandy  bottle,  and  then  she 
began  to  lick  pretty  hard.  I  thought  I  would  see  how  she  would  take  my 
running  away,  so  I  cleared  out,  and  went  back  again  after  a  while,  and  she 
was  very  loving,  as  I  gave  her  some  money  which  I  made  by  sweeping  the 
streets.  The  last  time  she  got  drunk,  she  beat  me  with  a  stick,  and  I  ran 
out,  and  as  I  wasn't  lucky  enough  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  stage  again, 
I  didn't  return  since.  Oh  !  how  fine  it  would  be  if  I  could  only  have  a  home 
in  the  country,  where  Granny's  stick  couldn't  reach  me." 

Willie  told  his  story  very  naively.  Divested  of  his  ragged  attire,  ho 
iiponld  make  an  interesting  boy.  He  is  only  one  of  many  lads  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  wretched  homes  by  the  cruelty  of  their  nearest  kinsfolk, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  Lodging  House. 


New  York,  Feb.  23d,  1860. 

C.  C.  Tracy,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — ^Yoa  wish  me  to  say  what  I  know  of  the  effect  of  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging  House. 

I  can  best  comply  by  comparing  the  past  with  the  present.  Before  the 
Lodging  House  was  in  existence,  the  newsboys,  as  a  class,  were  hard 
characters.  A  few  leaders  there  were  "  up  to  any  thing,"  and  those  not 
strong  enough  to  match  them  physically,  paid  tribute.  Downright  highway 
robberies,  committed  by  these  leaders  upon  the  smaller  fry,"  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  that  not  in  a  comer  or  at  night,  but  on  a  corner — a  street- 
comer,  I  mean — and  under  the  broad  sunlight  too.  The  sums  taken  from 
one  boy  at  one  time  were  trifling,  but  the  total  amounts  of  this  brigandage 
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were  wKf  from  tea  to  fifty  doUan  per  day.  Fitting  mad  nnri  of  oTCfy  kind 
wm  tlio  dmily  mult  of  their  eoBsregmtioB  at  every  new^eper  ofliee,  for 
their  pepen^  until  erery  deeent  man  wkckeuoA  at  si^t  of  then. 

So  nmch  for  the  exterior.  The  mental  charertrritrici  ran  in  the  nmo 
chaaael.  Tear  hy  year,  aad  month  hy  month,  they  grew  wocae.  and  nerer 
hotter. 

The  eontraat  at  the  present  time  is  remaihable.  The  'headers"  have 
disappeared.  I  hare  not  heard  of  the  robberies  for  the  lost  two  years.  A 
fi^t  or  a  row  among  the  newsboys  is  seldom  seen.  The  analler  ones  pmsiM 
their  trsffie  unmolested,  and  all  things  relating  to  the  newsboys  give  token 
of  better  times  among  them. 

If  these  ehanges  are  not  all  dne  to  the  Lodging  House,  I  believe  that  by 
for  the  greater  part  of  them  ean  be  traeed  directly  to  that  as  the  eanse. 

Tonis  tmly,  M.  S.  Bkach,  {Ediior  of  Stm.) 


"Niw  ToaK  Sch"  Ornca,  Feb.  13th,  I860. 

C.  C.  Teact,  E«q. : 

Deer  Sir — have  been  desiroos  for  some  time  past  to  express  to  yon  the 
satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  witnessing  the  many  dianges  vriiieh  have  occmred 
in  the  condition  of  the  newsboys  of  New  York  since  the  ni^t  of  onr  conver- 
sation at  a  coffee-room  in  Nssma-street,  daring  the  winter  of  '53-'54  (if  my 
memory  of  dates  is  correct). 

As  yon  vrill  no  doabt  vrell  remember — I  am  certain  I  do — the  neirsboys  of 
the  city  at  that  time  irere  vrell  entitled  to  the  repotstioa  they  had  adiieved 
of  being  nnqnestionably  the  irorst  boys  of  the  tovm ;  and  foom  the  fact  that 
no  boy  of  mere  ordinary  capacities  of  vri^edness  eonld  hold  his  hand  among 
them,  bat  most  either  strive  to  emalate  the  speed  of  the  older  vagabonds  sad 
rascals,  or  else  from  the  force  of  dreamstanees  be  driven  from  their  midit 
entirely,  they  became  (ss  it  might  be  said)  a  picked  lot  of  sharpers,  neces- 
sarily expert  in  all  kinds  of  dodges  to  gain  money  for  gambling  and  other 
Tile  parposes.  My  basiness  ss  counter  of  the  daily  editions  of  the  New  York 
Sun  at  that  time  brought  me  in  contact  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted) 
irith  the  above-mentioned  picked  lot  and  I  had  thus  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  them  well.  It  vrould  be  nsid  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  low 
habits  of  the  boys  during  the  nights  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nevrspaper 
ofllees.  What  sleep  they  had  seemed  to  be  only  sueh  ss  they  could  snap  up 
by  lying  sround  and  on  the  gratings  and  sidewalks,  where,  in  cold  vreather, 
enough  to  freexe  you  or  me,  they  vrould  huddle  up  together,  endeavoring  to 
keep  warm  from  the  surplus  steam  which  came  up  from  the  press-rooms 
below.  Now  and  then,  vrould  there  bubble  up  from  the  heart  of  a  newsboy 
kind  thoughts  to  a  dmm,  vrho  had  vreathered  many  a  night  upon  the  sidevrslki 
with  him,  end  now,  sick  and  diseased,  crawled  down  after  the  papers  of  a 
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morning.  But  generally  they  were  bad,  very  bad,  and  when  you  told  me  of 
the  desire  of  some  of  the  philanthropio  men  of  New  York  to  try  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  boys,  and  endeavor  to  have  them  grow  up  good  men,  I 
hesitated  so  long  before  telling  you  what  I  so  much  feared  (because  I  did  not 
wish  to  discourage  you  in  the  mountainous  work),  that  I  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  canvassing  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  to  try  to  say 
nothing  but  what  might  encourage  the  good  design,  hoping  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  that  it  might  prosper.  And  now  you  may  well  say  "Eureka!" 
God  has  smiled  upon  the  self-denying  men  who  commenced  the  work,  and 
upon  their  labors,  and  I  can  fully  and  unhesitatingly  vouch  for  the  important 
advantages  that,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  have  actually  been 
showered  upon  the  despised  class  of  newsboys  of  New  York.  I  say  showered, 
for  considering  the  fact  that  so  few  years  have  passed,  smce  the  morning 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  were  so  earnestly  canvass- 
ing how  to  put  in  shape  for  a  lodging  house,  the  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Sun  Building,  and  the  great  fact  that  the  newsboys  of  the  present  day  may 
be  said  to  be  an  entirely  different  class  from  those  before  mentioned,  and  that 
I  have  heard  from  some  of  the  boys  that  they  are  now  prosperous  and  happy 
members  of  society  in  their  homes  in  the  West,  I  shall  insist  upon  it  that 
the  good  effects  of  the  movement  have  been  actually  showered  upon  the  boys 
as  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Aid  Committee  at  that  time  I  am  now  personally 
acquainted  with,  and  I  at  times  almost  envy  them  the  satisfaction  they  must 
feel,  in  having  been  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  of  doing  so  much  real 
and  substantial  good.  Yours  earnestly, 

James  G.  Cooper. 


IV.— Letters  firom  one  of  our  Western  Agents. 


L  ,  January,  1860. 

C.  L.  Brace — Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  though  in  haste,  that  I 
sit  down  to  inform  you  of  my  whereabouts,  and  how  I  am  getting  along.  I 
have  been  so  busy  ever  since  I  came  here,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write 
before. 

I  reached  L  ,  with  all  the  children,  on  the  29th  ult.   Four  wagons 

were  waiting  for  us,  and  took  us  to  D  ,  a  small  village,  southeast  of 

L  seven  miles.   The  thermometer  has  been  twenty- two  degrees  below 

zero  almost  ever  since  I  left  home,  and  twenty-seven  on  the  prairies. 

The  dear  baby  stood  the  cold  hardships  of  the  journey  first-rate,  and  on 

our  arrival  at  D  ,  nearly  all  the  ladies  turned  out  to  see  the  baby  from 

New  York.    It  was  adopted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  F  ,  one  of  the  most 
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lovely  families  I  ever  became  acquainted  with.   Mr.  F  said  next  day 

that  he  would  not  part  with  hia  baby  for  a  gold  mine.  His  lady  expresses 
similar  sentiments. 

They  are  now  all  provided  for.  I  had  an  excellent  committee  to  assist  me 
in  placing  the  children  in  the  very  bext  of  homes.    Great  hospitality  and 

kindness  were  shown  to  the  children  and  myself  at  D  .    The  children 

arCj  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  placed  with  farmers  in  the  country. 
The  Scotch  boy  was  taken  hold  of  by  an  enterprising  Scotchman,  who  intends 
to  do  well  by  him. 

It  is  late  now  in  the  evening,  and  I  am  to  proceed  west  to-morrow  morning 

to  D  f  to  visit  the  children,  from  whence  I  hope  to  give  you  further 

particulars  of  our  work. 

I  have  places  engaged  at  F  ,  a  county  seat,  and  fourteen  miles  east  of 

D  ^  for  from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  especially  lads  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 

years  of  age.   I  have  been  heartily  met  by  several  boys  who  were  placed  in 

homes  by  Mr.  Tracy  in  L  two  years  ago.   They  were  still  in  their  first 

places,  and  doing  well.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


D  ,  January,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Brace  :  At  noon,  to-day,  I  arrived  here,  where  I  had,  twelve 
months  ago,  found  homes  for  fifty-eight  children.   As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of 

yesterday,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  L  with  forty-four  little  ones,  on  the 

second  day  after  we  left  New  York. 

After  the  children  had  been  provided  for,  I  was  assured,  by  several  of  the 
leading  citizens,  that  no  company  of  children  had  ever  been  placed  in  better 
homes  than  these. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  of  the  most  friendly 
nature  towards  our  Society.   I  have  looked  after  some  that  were  thought  to 

be  doubtful  cases,  in  the  vicinity  of  L  ,  and  found  them  doing  very  well. 

One  boy  had  done  badly  some  time  ago,  and  I  expected  to  be  obliged  to  take 
him  with  me  this  time ;  but  no ! — after  practical  means  had  been  tried,  he  has 
become  so  good  that  they  will  not  part  with  Charlet. 

Mr.  S  ,  from  A  ,  who  took  a  baby  from  me  about  sixteen  months 

ago,  came  ten  miles,  with  his  lady  and  the  baby,  to  have  roe  see  the  child. 

Little  Willie,  who  lives  with  Mr.  F  ,  is  still  a  source  of  great  happiness 

to  the  whole  family.   George  W  (one  of  the  large  boys),  and  all  the 

little  ones  in  the  vicinity  of  B  *s  L  ,  are  in  their  places,  and  doing 

well.   C  J  the  young  man,  is  teaching  school  again  near  R  ,  I  •. 

Here,  things  really  look  better  than  I  had  expected.  Some  of  the  boyi 
have  changed,  and  had  to  be  changed,  but  are,  at  present,  all  in  good  homes 
with  but  one  exception.  There  is  only  one  boy  in  the  town,  the  rest  are  all 
in  the  country  with  farmers.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Fribdoen. 
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I  ,  Jap.  7,  1860. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  According  to  my  promise,  in  my  letter  of  yesterday  from 

D  y  and  because  I  have  learned  matters  of  great  interest  to  our  work  since, 

I  write  to  you  once  more,  before  I  proceed  on  my  journey  homewards. 

At  D  ,  the  children  are  all  doing  well,  and.  as  you  will  see  by  Brother 

J  ^'s  note,  have  been  doing  well  generally. 

From  D—  I  proceeded  lo  N  ,  where  I  left  the  last  company.  Per- 
haps a  more  interesting  and  successful  company  of  children  has  never  left  our 
office.  Nearly  forty  children  have  been  placed  in  the  country  surrounding 
this  town,  and  they  have  all,  without  a  single  exception^  done  well. 

The  same  friendly  feeling  towards  our  Society  still  exists  as  on  the  first 
day  I  went  there ;  but  it  is  now  more  thoroughly  confirmed,  and  the  children 

are  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  their  midst.   Mr.  £  has  kindly  assisted  me 

in  placing  them  in  good  homes,  and  will  write  to  you  soon,  and  state  their 
present  condition  more  in  detail.    Yours  very  truly,         H.  Fruedobk. 


F  ,  Indiana,  Feb.  5th,  1860. 

Mt  Djbar  Mact — The  excitement  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
children  having  ceased  to  some  extent,  I  will  now  sit  down  and  inform  you 
something  of  our  journey  after  leaving  Dunkirk.  After  a  detention  of  twelve 
hours  at  Dunkirk,  we  left  that  place  all  in  a  good  spirit.  We  arrived  there 
at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  At  seven  we  took  a  hearty  supper  at  Mr.  Sam.  Smith's 
Hotel ;  at  the  station  every  body  admired  the  good  behavior  with  which 
that  important  affair  passed  off. 

In  the  meantime,  our  car  waiting  for  us  at  the  depot,  was  lit  and  warmed 
up,  and  after  supper  I  took  the  children  in  it,  where  we  had  to  wait  until  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  good  effect  the  supper  had  on  the  boys,  was 
manifested  now  in  singing  about  two  hours.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
depot  was  thronged  with  people  to  listen  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the  children, 
though  the  thermometer  stood  at  least  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.  Thencf 
our  journey  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

Half-past  ten  p.  M.  we  arrived  at  L  ,  where  our  friends  from 

F  had  been  waiting  for  twelve  hours  with  their  large  wagons  to  take 

us  to  that  place,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  station,  south-east.  Now 
the  question  came  up,  after  we  indulged  in  a  hearty  lunch  which  the  good 

farmers  had  brought  with  them,  whether  to  lay  over  at  L  ,  and  have 

the  people  go  home  again  disappointed,  who  assembled  at  F   the 

next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  or  to  travel  all  night  in  open  wagons  with  the 
children.  The  cold  was  still  about  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.  Taking 
expense  and  every  thing  else  into  consideration,  the  going  on  was  decided 
upon.  Now  the  most  daring  part  of  the  journey  conunenced.  We  were  not 
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•hort  of  straw,  hay,  or  blankets,  etc.,  bat  I  dare  say  I  never  in  my  life  passed  a 
night  in  greater  anxiety,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  one  or  more  of  the 
little  girls  or  boys  wonld  be  carried  out  of  the  wagon  a  corpse,  either  frozen 
or  smothered.   With  very  few  difficulties  we  arrived,  covered  with  snov 

and  frozen  stiff  as  stones,  at  F  at  daybreak.   Here  the  little  things, 

to  my  greatest  joy,- were  all  picked  from  under  the  blankets,  neither  frozen 
nor  smothered  to  death.  Our  breakfast  table  already  set.  had  been  waiting  for 
twelve  hours.  They  were  now  refreshed,  and  breakfasted,  washed,  etc., 
and  we  started  for  church  at  ten  o'clock.  Arriving  there,  I  found  about  a 
thousand  standing  outside  of  the  church,  seemingly  waiting  for  us,  but  when 
I  came  to  find  out^  it  was  because  they  could  not  get  inside  of  the  church 
any  more,  it  being  crammed  full,  there  being  in  all  far  over  two  thousand 
people  assembled.  A  larger  assemblage  than  that  I  never  saw  before  on  a 
similar  occasion.  With  the  aid  of  the  committee,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
seats  in  front  of  the  church  for  the  children ;  with  considerable  difficulty  the 
pulpit  and  platform  were  cleared,  at  least  so  much  that  I  could  find  room 
with  the  committee.  Then  I  was  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks;  after 
which,  I  had  the  children  sing  several  pieces. 

A  similar  gathering  of  people,  where  sympathy  and  curiosity  were  so  raised 
to  tip-toe,  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life.  Now  the  question  arose,  how  will 
or  can  we  proceed  in  distributing  the  children,  where  there  is  no  room  for  a 
soul  to  turn  its  foot  from  where  it  stands.  The  people  now  were  asked  by 
the  sheriff,  he  being  one  of  the  committee,  to  retire  and  give  a  chance  to 
applicants  to  come  forward  and  get  their  children ;  but  in  vain  Cries  were 
heard,  saying:  "Let  the  children  come  and  sing  on  the  platform,  and  then 
we  will  go."  This  was  complied  with,  and  still  no  go.  Another  gentleman 
suggested  to  take  the  children  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  church,  and  admit  no 
one  but  applicants.  As  soon  as  the  word  was  said,  all  hands  rushed  for  the 
door  to  be  down  stairs  in  time.  Seeing  this,  we  remained,  and  did  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  succeeded  in  getting  good  homes  for  twenty-two  of  the 
children.  Seventeen  being  left,  we  assembled  again  the  next  morning  and 
placed  all  the  others  in  homes,  except  three  small  and  three  large  boys,  for 
whom  I  hope  to  get  homes  by  to-morrow.   Yours  truly,      H.  Frixdobk. 


L  ,  Imd.,  Feb.  10,  18G0. 

DsAR  Ma.  Brace  :  The  excitement  and  anxiety  connected  with  placing 
the  poor  children  in  suitable  homes  being  now  over,  I  shall  return  after  a  few 
days'  rest. 

I  wrote  to  you  on  the  5th  instant,  to  inform  you  that  the  children  were  all 
placed  in  good  homes,  except  three  large  and  three  small  boys.  The  last  boy 
I  had  to  dispose  of  was  the  deaf  mute.  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hopes  of 
finding  somebody  who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  taking  this  unforta- 
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nate,  but  very  interesting  boy.  (He  is  eleven  years  old,  either  of  German  or 
Italian  descent.)  But  the  Lord  was  with  as,  and  guided  our  footsteps  to  a 
place  where  there  are  two  families  living,  containing  seven  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  one  little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  the  only  one  who  can  speak 
with  her  tongue  and  by  signs.  They  are  wealthy,  and  people  of  a  highly 
moral  and  Christian  character.  To  them  I  took  this  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
boy.  After  they  had  learned  his  history,  partly  through  the  little  girl,  and 
partly  by  means  of  writing  (they  all  write  exceedingly  well),  they  embraced 
the  boy,  and  concluded  at  once  to  keep  him,  and  give  him,  not  only  a  home, 
but  educate  him  also.  They  at  once  got  their  books,  and  found,  to  their 
greatest  pleasure,  that  the  boy  knew  something  already  of  their  language. 
But  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  a  scene  ensued  which  I  would  not  like  to 
see  every  day.  I  had  petted  him  on  the  way,  and  the  boy  had  become  so 
much  attached  to  me,  that  it  took  three  strong  men  to  hold  him,  to  prevent 
him  from  running  after  me.  The  family  surrounded  him,  all  in  tears,  and 
tried  to  make  him  understand  how  kind  and  good  they  wanted  to  be  to  him, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  any  thing,  but  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  me, 
begging  me  not  to  leave  without  him.   I,  however,  had  to  do  so. 

I  visited  D  y  where  I  had  left  the  previous  company,  and  found  things 

a  great  deal  better  than  I  had  expected.  I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  children, 
and  found  them  all  doing  well  except  one  boy. 

On  the  whole,  I  had  a  glorious  time,  and  feel  very  much  encouraged  in  the 
work.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


A  ,  June  17.  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir :  I  improve  the  very  first  opportunity  to  let  all  in- 
terested know  of  our  great  success.   Mr.  D  had  received  my  dispatch 

on  the  same  evening  it  was  sent.  On  the  following  day  there  was  a  grand 
pic-nic  some  distance  in  the  country,  where  several  hundred  farmers  were 
collected  to  enjoy  life  after  the  country  fashion.  Mr.  D  being  a  man 
who  goes  with  heart  and  hand  into  any  enterprise  he  undertakes,  went  to  the 
pic-nic,  and  made  known  to  the  farmers  the  important  news  he  had  received 
from  New  York.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  not  only  hundreds  came  from 
all  quarters  this  morning,  but  last  night  many  had  staid  in  town  lest  they 
might  miss  their  chance,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  depot  this  morning 
there  were  not  less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  people  gathered  to  see 
OS.  The  twenty  little  ones  came  out  of  the  cars  ticcording  to  expectation,  as 
neat  as  pins ;  even  the  baby,  though  it  had  been  quite  ill  all  the  day  before, 
put  on  a  smiling  face.  The  children  were  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  citizens 
and  a  good  breakfast  was  given  to  them.  An  hour  afterwards,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  H.,  the  bell  waa  rang  as  a  sign  that  the  children  were  through  with  their 
breakfast  and  now  ready  for  distribution.  Now  an  inmiense  crowd  of  people 
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gathered.   VHien  the  church  was  almost  full,  I  was  presented  to  the  crowd 

by  Mr.  D  .   I  made  a  brief  statement  of  the  object  of  our  Society, 

describing  the  class  of  children  I  had  brought  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  be  placed  with  parties  wishing  any.  The  statement  seemed  here, 
as  in  most  all  cases,  to  have  its  effect.  Few  eyes  remained  dry,  and  for  two  or 
three  hours  I  was  very  busy,  though  I  had  the  assistance  of  active  friends. 
A  rivalry  commenced  between  several  parties,  and  one  individual  was  so 

concerned  that  she  shed  tears.   The  fascinating  little  Emilt  F  was 

awarded  to  a  venerable  couple.  More  than  a  dozen  wanted  Mart  Ann,  hut 
she  remained  keeping  charge  of  the  haby  until  it  was  taken  care  of  by  its 
new  friends.   Of  course  the  best  home  in  town  was  found  for  Mutr  Ann. 

Now  I  have  just  been  interrupted  in  writing  by  a  good  farmer,  who  has 
already  taken  one  of  the  boys,  and  who  has  come  fifteen  miles  extra  for  him. 
He  has  persuaded  his  lady  to  take  the  last  of  the  children.  The  people  are 
so  kind  to  us,  that  we  would  like  to  stay  a  month.   Our  kind  regards  to  all. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  H.  Frisdgxn. 


C  f  Ind.,  August  11,  1859. 

DxAR  Friend  :  I  arrived  safe  and  in  good  spirits  with  my  flock  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  arrangements  which  had  been  made  were  very  complete,  and 
things  worked  very  well,  only  that  the  throng  of  people  was  so  great  that  we 
could  not  do  any  thing  for  some  time.  With  the  exception  of  one  girl,  the 
children  were  all  in  good  homes  before  sunset  on  that  day,  and  many  more 
could  have  found  good  homes  among  those  present.  Though  times  are  still 
very  hard  and  money  scarce,  the  people  were  very  kind,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  people  in  the  children,  and  our  Society  was  highly 
praised.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  children,  and  find  them  all  doing 
well.  Yours  truly,  H.  FRUSour. 
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V— Letters  in  Begard  to  Children  Bent  West 


L  Col.,  E  ,  P  .,  Jan.  10,  1860. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir:  Having  lately  heard  from  Mr.  S  ,  that  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  wished  some  information  respecting  those  children 

and  others  whom  it  sent  out  to  F         C  ,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to 

write  to  you,  having  no  other  apology  to  offer,  except  that  I  am  one  of  those 

whom  your  Society  sent  to  P  .  I  have  two  sisters,  who  were  sent  out  hy 

the  Society  in  March,  1855,  to  H.  S  .   He  got  good  places  forhoth  of 

them  in  F  County,  distant  from  each  other  about  nine  miles,  where  they 

are  at  present  living,  and  are  getting  along  very  nicely.  He  had  to  change 
them  to  different  places  once.  Indeed  he  had  to  change  almost  every  one  of 
them  sent  on  by  the  Society,  once  or  twice,  before  he  could  get  them  settled 
down  in  a  suitable  place.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  places 
where  both  applicant  and  child  would  be  satisfied.  Indeed  during  the  whole 
time  the  Society  were  sending  children  out,  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  procuring  of  homes  for  them.   And  even  after  the  Society  in 

C  was  started,  he  was  obliged  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  all  the 

trouble  both  with  the  applicants  and  children.  But  he  has  got  them  all 
settled  down  now,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  all  getting  along  smoothly. 
As  to  myself,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  your  Society,  under  a  kind 
Providence,  for  the  important  privileges  which  I  now  enjoy.  My  parents  both 
died  in  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1854.  In  the  spring,  my  sisters — who  were 
attending  the  Industrial  School  at  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Gkart — were  elected  and  sent  out  to  Mrs.  S  ,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  wrote  for  me,  and  I  wss  sent  with  nine  others,  in  April,  1855.  I 
was  then  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  S  gave  me  work  on  the  farm  (for 
wages)  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  I  went  to  school,  and  worked 
for  my  board  morning  and  evening  during  the  winter  of  '57  and  '58.  By  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  S  ,  I  was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy,  and 
through  the  infiuence  of  my  teacher  I  was  employed  to  teach  a  Common 

School  during  the  winter  of  1858  and  '59.   I  saw  Mr,  Tract  at  Mr.  S  

in  August,  1858.  And  now,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S  ,  I  am  attending 
this  college  and  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class.  The  faculty  allow  me 
tuition  and  room  rent  free  for  ringing  the  bell,  and  Mr.  S  assists  me  to 
meet  my  other  expenses.  And  now,  hoping  you  will  not  consider  me  pre- 
sumptuous for  occupying  your  time  so  long,  I  conclude,  with  many  thanks 
to  your  Society.  Very  respectfully,  J.  D. 
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W  '»  M  ,  C         Co.,  I  ,  January  14,  1860. 

Cha8.  H.  D  ,  Newsboy" s  Lodging  House,  128  FuUon-streetj  comer  of 

Nassau-street,  sixth  floor,  up  stairs — Dear  Friend:  In  consequence  of  my 
promise,  I  sit  down  this  evening  to  write  you  a  few  words  about  my  voyage 
and  new  home.  Thursday,  about  noon,  we  started  from  No.  Jl  Clinton 
Place,  N.  Y.,  in  the  stage  to  foot  of  Chambers-street,  where  we  went  into  a 
boat  oif  to  Jersey  City.  From  there  we  started  or  commenced  our  voyagei 
with  the  rail-road  oars,  about  half-past  three  o'clock.  After  eating  onr 
supper,  containing  so  many  crackers,  you  want  an  apple  or  two.  I  tried  to 
sleep,  so  that  I  would  feel  good  the  next  day.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  next 
morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  we  went  into  a  restaurant  on  the  road,  and  got 
our  breakfast — don't  remember  the  name  of  same  place.  After  this,  we 
started  again,  the  whole  day  and  night  through,  till  next  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  L  ,  where  some  farmers  were  wait- 
ing for  us  with  wagons  and  sleighs,  and  also  with  a  whole  lot  of  pies,  apples 
etc.,  etc.,  so  that  every  one  of  us  could  have  a  good  lunch.   Any  way,  from 

there  we  started  to  D  ,  the  end  of  our  voyages  here.   We  went  into  a 

church,  and  some  families  had  there  the  names  down ;  some  wanting  a  little 
boy,  some  an  older  one,  etc.,  etc. — ^in  short,  to  say,  at  last  came  my  man. 
You  will  ask  what  kind  of  a  man.  Well,  to  tell  you  short  and  end  my  letter, 
a  very  clever,  nice  man ;  so  that  I  can  say  I  have  a  first-rate  home,  and  that 
I  can  advise  any  boy  around  there,  as  the  people  are  most  all  religious  and 
nice,  to  leave  New  York,  and  come  out  to  this  country,  where  you  can  have, 
every  morning  like  I  do,  good  fresh  air.  There  are  plenty  of  horses  around 
here,  and  you  can  have,  every  day,  beautiful  rides.  About  half  a  mile  from 
me  there  is  another  boy — I  believe  he  started  the  same  day  from  New  York— 

his  name  is  J  C  ,  he  is  Irish.   Now  I  must  end  my  letter,  wishing 

you  would  soon  write  letter  to        Yours,  truly,  H.  W. 

p.  S.— Write  to  me  under  the  address  H  W  ,  in  care  of  Mr.  T  

M  W  ^'s  M  ,  C  Co.,  I  


S  ,  Feb.  14th,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Mact  :  It  is  a  year  since  you  sent  me  here  to  Mrs.  H  ,  and 

I  thank  you  for  this  good  place,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  clothes  that  I  get 
here,  and  for  this  good  home.  I  go  to  school  every  day  all  this  winter;  I 
study  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  I  read  and  spell  and  write.  We  sing, 
too.  I  have  to  go  to  school ;  I  have  two  teachers,  and  I  love  them.  I  got  a 
nice  pocket  Testament,  for  saying  so  many  Bible  verses  at  Sunday-school. 
I  am  very  well,  and  I  grow  tall  and  fleshy.  My  cheeks  are  rod,  and  I  love 
to  be  here.  I  have  a  flower-bed  m  summer.  I  should  not  lilra  to  live  in 
New  York  again.  I  send  my  love  to  Mr.  Brsmbr.  I  was  glad  to  get  yoni 
letter.  Your  little  friend,  C.  S. 
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N  ,  H        Co.,  Indiama,  Feb.  23,  1860. 

DsAA  Sir  :  Your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  came  to  hand  in  due  time. 

It  found  M  K^—  well  and  doing  well.    I  am  well  pleased  with  him ; 

he  is  a  good  boy — ^he  Iovcb  to  pleue  me.  I  expect  to  make  a  good  and  useful 
man  out  of  him;  he  is  quick  witted,  and  can  comprehend  a  thing  at  first 
sight ;  he  has  been  going  to  school  this  winter,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  hie  studies,  especially  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  had  my  doubts 
at  first,  whether  those  children  would  stay  with  us,  and  were  susceptible 
of  improvement.  I  no  longer  fear  that,  for  they  are  more  easily  learned  to 
do  right  than  children  who  arc  raised  here ;  and,  as  to  staying  with  us,  I  am 

convinced  that  you  or  any  other  person  could  not  take  M         away  any 

reasonable  distance,  and  he  stay  and  be  satisfied,  for  he  regards  me  as  his 
father  and  first  friend  in  this  country,  and  looks  to  me  as  such;  calls  os 

''father''  and    mother,"  and  esteems  us  as  such.    M  is  quite  a  moral 

boy.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  profane  word,  and  he  says  he  never  did.  The 
mass  of  children  in  our  Western  States  are  civil— not  addicted  to  swearing 
and  fighting;  and  when  these  children  come  here  to  live,  if  they  have  even 
a  desire  to  be  wild,  they  have  no  one  to  encourage  them  on  in  it ;  of  the 
whole  twenty-six  children  you  brought  here,  they  are,  all  that  I  know,  doing 

well  but  one — his  name  is  F  ;  he  has  changed  hands  a  couple  of  times. 

The  people  seem  to  love  these  orphans  more  than  they  do  their  own  poor  that 
have  always  been  here.  You  could  find  homes  for  as  many  more  if  you 
would  bring  on  another  lot.  Yours,  in  haste,  6.  P. 


The  letter  of  a  farmer — a  deaf-mute — ^who  has  a  destitute  deaf-mute  lad 
placed  with  him  (referred  to  in  Mr.  Friedoen's  letters). 

C  If  J  Ind.,  March  5th,  1860. 

Mt  Djur  Sir  :  I  received  your  kind  letter  some  days  ago.  It  has  given 
me  great  plessure  to  hear  that  you  had  arrived  at  your  home.  I  got  a  report 
from  you.  The  first  of  the  time  when  you  left  D— ,  he  cried  and  stamped 
on  the  floor  by  the  door,  but  I  took  him  to  show  him  the  horses ;  I  told  him 
when  he  will  be  a  big  man.  I  would  give  him  a  horse.  Then  he  quit  crying, 
and  he  began  to  learn  A,  B,  C,  on  that  day  when  you  left  here.  Now  D— 
is  doing  very  well,  and  plays  the  most  of  any  thing ;  he  likes  to  stay  here  very 
well ;  he  can  learn  about  dog  and  cat.  I  am  willing  to  take  care  of  him  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  if  he  stays  here  as  long  as  he  ever  gets  to  be  twenty-one 
years  old ;  then  I  will  give  him  a  horse,  money,  clothes,  school,  etc.  Last 

Saturday  D  rode  on  my  colt  himself;  the  colt  is  very  gentle;  on  advice, 

he  got  off  the  colt ;  he  petted  the  colt  the  most  of  time ;  he  likes  to  play  with 
the  young  colt.  He  likes  to  stay  with  me,  and  he  said  he  don't  fike  to  go 
back  where  you  are.   He  gathers  chips  and  fetches  wood  in  the  stove,  and 
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itf  willing  to  do  all  his  work  directly.  I  wonder  that  he  bold  boy  and  mock 
some  neighbors.  Tours  truly,  friend,  L.  F.  W. 

H.  Frikdgxn  :  Write  a  letter  to  me  immediately  and  let  me  know.  He 
likes  to  go  about  with  me,  bat  not  when  it  is  very  oold ;  I  send  him  to  stay 
in  the  house,  out  of  the  cold.  When  it  is  warm  day,  he  likes  to  go  about 
with  me.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  town.  He  pets  the  colt  every  day;  sometimes 
he  waters  the  colt  and  feed  some  com  himself. 


S  ,  Feb.  14th,  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — ^Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  Carrik's  letter,  to  inform 
you  of  her  welfare  and  progress.  As  she  has  said,  it  is  now  one  year  since  she 
came  to  us ;  and  in  looking  back  upon  the  time,  I  feel  that,  considering  her 
mental  deficiencies,  she  has  made  as  much  progress  in  learning  as  could  be 
expected.  Her  health,  which  was  at  first  and  for  several  months  the  greatest 
source  of  anxiety  to  us,  is  so  much  improved,  that  she  is  indeed  well.  Her 
eyes  are  better ;  though  rather  weak,  they  do  not  much  interfere  with  her 
studies.  She  could  neither  sew  nor  knit  when  she  came  here,  and  she  can 
now  do  plain  kinds  of  both,  if  it  is  prepared  for  her.  She  could  not  tell  all 
the  alphabet,  and  could  spell  only  three  or  four  words.  She  now  reads  quite 
fluently,  though  sometimes  stopping  at  a  "  hard  word,"  and  is  as  good  at 
spelling  as  many  Yankee  children  of  her  age.  I  hope  she  has  learned  some 
wholesome  moral  truths,  and  she  has  received  much  religious  instruction 
Though  really  quite  a  conscientious  child  when  she  came,  she  had  a  habit 
of  telling  lies  to  screen  herself  from  6/ame,  to  which  she  is  peculiarly  sensitive; 
but  I  think  she  has  been  cured  of  this  for  a  long  time,  and  I  place  perfect 
confidence  in  her  word,  and  in  her  honesty.  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  fitted 
to  enter  one  of  our  intermediate  schools,  by  teaching  her  at  home  until'  the 
beginning  of  the  present  winter.  I  am  obliged,  on  account  of  her  exceeding 
dullness,  to  spend  much  time  in  teaching  her  out  of  school,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  her  classes.  But  I  think  this  has  been  a  work 
worth  doing,  and  I  especially  feel  it  to  be  so  now,  as  I  am  employed  in  this 
retrospect. 

I  am  often  asked  by  my  friends,  who  think  the  child  is  little  more  than 
half-witted,  why  I  do  not  send  her  back  and  get  a  brighter  one."  My 
answer  is,  that  she  is  just  the  one  who  needs  the  care  and  kindness  which 
Providence  has  put  it  into  my  power  to  bestow.  We  love  her  dearly ;  but 
if  I  did  not,  I  should  not  think  of  sending  her  back  to  such  a  place  as  your 
great  city.  She  is  just  one  of  those  who  could  be  imposed  upon  and  abused, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself  wholly. 

Carrik  was  sent  to  us  clean  in  person  and  in  dress.  She  has  never  been 
a  child  who  would  "  contaminate  any  family  into  which  she  was  sent."  Her 
letter  is  almost  her  first  attempt  at  using  ink  in  writing,  and  is  her  first 
letter.  It  is  of  her  own  voluntary  composing.  She  can  write  quite  a  fair 
hand  upon  her  slate.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
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W  L  ,  I  ,  March  21,  1859. 

EsTSBMSD  Friknd  :  Pleaae  ezouse  my  long  silence,  but  do  not  think  thik. 
I  have  forgotten  you.  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  ever  since  I  re- 
ceived your  last  letter,  but  as  time  is  very  precious  with  me,  I  could  not  ge. 
time.  My  health  is  very  good  at  present,  and  hsB  been  all  winter.  Spring 
is  coming.  The  grass  is  growing  very  fast;  it  is  up  a  half  a  finger  here  in 
our  yard.  The  spring  birds  are  flying  around  the  house  and  singing  their 
little  songs.  Nothing  makes  me  feel  more  cheerful  than  to  see  and  hear  them 
in  the  yard  a  chirping  at  each  other. 

Winter  is  over,  and  I  expect  there  is  many  a  poor  family  in  this  weary 
world  that  is  glad  of  it.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  last  winter.  Once  a  week  I 
would  go  to  lodge.  I  must  tell  you  something  about  our  lodge.  The  name 
of  it  is  called  the  Good  Temple  Lodge.  We  meet  once  a  week.  I  joined  last 
fall.  I  live  two  miles  from  it,  but  I  have  went  all  winter  till  this  spring,  and 
the  roads  are  impassable  for  a  team  to  pass.    Some  places  the  horses  would 

We  didn't  have  much  sleigh  riding  here  last  winter,  but  I  guess  you  had 

enough  in  New  York  to  pay  up  for  W  L  The  Methodists  held  a 

large  protracted  meeting  in  W  L  last  winter.   I  attended  them  five 

or  six  times.  Whenever  I  could  get  a  chance  to  go,  I  would  accept  it  with 
much  pleasure.  We  don't  have  meeting  here  very  often.  There  is  no  place 
I  love  to  go  to  better  than  to  church  and  hear  a  good  sermon  preached.  The 
only  objection  that  I  have  to  the  country  is,  that  we  don't  have  meeting 
oftener — we  have  preaching  every  two  weeks — ^but  I  must  not  complain,  I 
must  be  satisfied  that  we  have  it  as  often  as  we  do.  The  lady  I  live  with 
got  married  last  fall.  I  never  met  with  a  more  true-hearted  woman  in  all 
my  life  than  she  is.  One  among  a  thousand  that  calls  themselves  women. 
She  is  a  mother  to  all  orphan  children.  She  has  married  a  very  good  man, 
and  living  very  happy.  I  must  draw  my  letter  to  a  close.  Give  my  love  to 
Mr.  Brags  and  Mr.  Hide.  Answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  you  will 
oblige  Your  unworthy  servant,  £.  L.  H. 


Sunday,  April  10,  1859,  at  sea. 
Dkar  Friknd  :  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  these  few  lines  to  you, 
hoping  that  they  may  find  you  in  as  good  health  as  they  leave  me  at  present, 
thinking  that  this  chapter  of  my  life  would  be  agreeable  to  you.   I  left  New 
York  on  the  25th  of  July,  1856,  and  I  have  not  been  there  since.    First,  I 

went  to  the  State  of  M  ^  to  work  in  the  country ;  but,  not  liking  that,  I 

soon  dropped  it.  I  took  to  sailing,  and  went  to  Baltimore,  and  got  into  a 
coasting  vessel  and  went  to  Alexandria,  and  Washington,  and  Fredericksburg, 
with  varied  good  and  bad  luck,  then  came  back  to  Baltimore,  and  got  into  an 
English  ship  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  there  to  London,  and 
from  there  to  Shields,  and  came  back  to  London,  and  from  there  I  went  to 
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Austndia,  and  now  1  am  back  to  the  United  States,  "well  and  hearty.  We 
expect  to  get  to  Mobile  on  Tuesday,  and  I  will  go  to  the  Sailar^s  Home,  So 
you  will  excoae  this  short  letter ;  and  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  yoa 
would  answer  this.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  and  some  of  the  old 
boys.  I  sent  this  letter  by  a  passenger  that  came  with  us.  I  often  think  of 
that  oozy  old  home,  and  wish  that  I  was  there  now.  No  more  at  present  from 
the  newsboy.  6.  L.  C. 

P.  S. — ^Please  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  will  oblige 

Your  humble  serrant,  G.  L.  C. 

Direct  6.  L.  C  ,  General  Post-Offloe,  MobUe. 


April  16,  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — ^Dear  Friend .  1  have  taken  this  opportumty  to  write  to  yon, 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  and  I  hope  that  yon  are  the  same.  I  still 
send  my  love  to  you.  I  am  sixteen  years  old  in  a  few  days,  the  last  of  thiB 
month.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  books  you  sent  me  last  time,  and 
the  flower-seeds  you  sent  me  this  winter.  1  have  fifty-two  kinds,  and  would 
like  some  more.  There  is  one  kind  that  grows  out  here  that  I  am  going  to 
send  you ;  it  is  very  pretty.  I  will  gather  some  and  send  you  them.  I  tied 
three  thousand  five  hundred  grafts  this  winter.  We  are  selling  a  lot  of  trees 
this  spring,  a  good  many  kinds.  1  will  name  you  some  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
and  show  you  how  we  bed  the  labels.  I  will  print  one  of  them  [Russrr.] ; 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  hardy  kinds.  For  instance,  the 
Russet,  Yellow  Bell-flower,  White  Wine  Sap,  Golden  Harvey.  Paradise  Win- 
ter, Sweet  Rambo,  Sweet  Jane,  etc.  Now  1  will  go  on  with  my  letter.  We 
have  got  oar  grain ;  sowed  our  graft  seeds.    I'here  was  one  man,  named  J— 

V—,  put  in  jail  for  peijury,  of  our  town ;  another,  named  J —  C  ^  for 

larceny,  and  a  little  boy  for  stealing  money.  I  attended  four  meetings  yeBte^ 
day,  two  at  the  Congregational,  and  two  prayer-meetings.  There  was  a 
lady  exposed  herself  to  the  Lord  We  have  a  young  peoples'  prayer-meeting 
here  every  Wednesday  night.   I  have  picked  me  out  the  prettiest  girl  in  this 

town.   Her  name  is  F  C  .    She  is  a  smart  girl  and  very  handsome. 

I  am  going  to  take  her  out  to  M  M  ,  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from 

us  west.   They  are  going  to  have  a  grand  exhibition  there,  and  I  shall  take 

her  to  the  State  Fair.    This  year  it  is  in  F  ,  twenty-five  miles  north  of 

us.   Our  County  Fair  is  in  0  ,  ten  miles  south  of  us,  and  W — - 

County,  fourteen  miles  north  of  us.  The  town  has  grown  very  large  sinee 
1  came  here.  I  have  grown  so  tall.  I  don't  believe  you  would  know  roe. 
You  must  tell  me  when  your  birthday  is,  for  you  don't  know  what  I  have 
got  for  you.   I  shall  not  tell  you.   You'll  see  some  day. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  J.  H.  L. 
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M  ,  C  Co.,  M.,  April  18,  1859. 

J.  Macy,  Esq.  Yours,  of  the  11th  inst.,  is  received,  inquiring  after  G— 
B— ,  a  lad  now  in  his  fourth  year.  He  is  still  with  me,  and  I  am  happy 
to  state,  is  well  and  growing  finely.  Although  too  young  to  attend  school, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  making  progress  in  his  studies — ^those  studies"  to 
which  every  child's  mind  should  he  directed,  until  hody  and  hrain  attain  a 
rohust  state  of  health,  hefore  heing  confined  to  the  dull  routine  of  the  school- 
room. The  study  of  nature — ^the  fields  and  the  woods,  the  school-room,  the 
birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  various  domestic  animals,  the  subjects. 

Every  pleasant  day,  little  C  takes  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  fields, 

as  innocent  and  joyous  as  the  lambies  with  which  he  frolics ;  and  I  often 
contrast  his  present  condition  with  what  it  would,  in  all  pro1>ability,  have 
been,  had  not  your  humane  and  useful  Society  come  to  his  aid,  by  placing 
him  where  he  now  is.  Yours,  respeotfully,  P.  M. 


T  ,  May  4,  1859. 

Mr.  MicT — Dear  sir :  Your  letter  was  duly  received,  and  we  were  glad 

that  yon  still  feel  an  interest  for  our  dear  J  .   He  is  all  the  child  we  have, 

and  we  would  not  like  to  part  with  him ;  he  is  full  of  fun  and  play,  and  seems 

to  be  as  happy  as  the  happiest.   J         is  a  good  boy,  and  is  beginning  to 

help  considerably  about  many  kinds  of  work ;  he  attended  school  three  months 
last  summer,  and  four  last  winter ;  he  was  quite  interested  in  his  studies  last 
winter,  and  would  take  a  book  of  his  own  accord  sometimes,  and  study  his 
lessons.  He  has  attended  meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school  every  Sabbath 
since  he  came  here ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great  responsibility  to  train  a  child 
for  the  active  duties  of  his  life,  but  much  more  responsible  for  the  never- 
ending  ages  of  elemity. 

J  had  seven  sisters  living  when  he  left  New  York ;  we  should  like  to 

know  how  each  one  is  situated,  and  how  they  prosper.   We  have  given  J  

encouragement  that  if  his  youngest  sister  wants  a  place,  we  would  take  her. 

Truly  yours,  W.  W. 

J  says :  Tell  Mr.  Mact  I  have  been  well  ever  since  I  have  been  here. 

I  have  got  a  good  home,  I  like  the  folks,  I  like  the  school,  and  I  like  the  boys. 
I  have  got  a  Testament,  Sanders'  Fourth  Reader,  spelling  book,  catechism, 
arithmetic,  geography,  two  of  Harper's  story-books,  160  pages  each,  one 
picture-book  that  Mr.  Tract  gave  me  when  he  came  to  see  me  last  summer 
— ^it  tells  about  Helen — and  five  picture  books  beside.  I  take  the  WeU 
Springf  and  I  keep  them  all,  and  shall  have  them  sewed  together  and  make 
a  book.  I  have  got  some  other  papers,  and  I  shall  give  some  of  them  away. 
I  like  to  go  to  meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school;  I  learn  my  Sabbath-school 
IcHona  Sabbath  mornings.   I  used  to  learn  my  geography  lessons  evenings, 
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at  home,  last  winter.  I  can  count  almost  all  the  States  of  the  United  States, 
tell  the  capitals,  chief  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes.  I  learned  the  multiplication 
table,  so  that  I  could  say  it  forwards  and  backwards.  Why,  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  did  a  year  ago ;  but  I  expect  to  stay  at  home  and  work  next 
summer.  We  have  fourteen  cows,  and  I  driye  and  fetch  them,  and  milk  four 
cows.  We  have  got  some  yearling  calves,  and  one  of  them  is  mine  for  my 
own.  I  have  got  the  best  knife  of  any  boy  in  school  for.  my  age.  I  earned 
it  myself,  by  learning  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  John ;  after  I  learned 

it,  I  got  the  knife.   C  learned  two  chapters,  and  got  also  a  knife.  My 

large  top  will  spin  four  minutes ;  I  have  got  an  India-rubber  ball,  and  a 
boat  that  I  made  myself,  with  a  man  on  it,  such  as  I  used  to  see  in  New  York. 
I  have  got  a  kite  and  a  windmill,  besides  a  good  many  other  playthings ;  I 
keep  part  of  my  playthings  in  the  barn,  and  part  of  them  in  my  chest  in  my 
chamber.  I  keep  my  books,  papers,  envelopes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in 
my  "writing  desk"— some  of  my  pictures  I  put  on  the  wall.   I  have  got  a 

large,  nice  sled — it  is  the  nicest  sled  but  H  ^'s ;  you  can't  think  what  good 

times  we  had  sliding  down  hill  last  winter  on  the  snow.  We  have  apples, 
peaches,  and  some  other  fruit,  but  we  shall  get  more  fruit  trees  some  time. 
There  are  plenty  of  wild  grapes  and  butternuts  on  our  farm.  There  are  a 
few  hickory  and  chestnut  trees  on  the  place.  I  picked  up  about  half  a  bushel 
of  hickory  nuts  last  fall ;  but  there  was  little  fruit  of  any  kind  around  here. 
We  made  five  hundred  weight  of  sugar  last  spring,  and  I  drove  the  horses 
some  when  we  gathered  sap.  I  never  saw  any  sugar  made  before.  Please 
write  to  me  again.  J.  & 


F  i  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1859. 

Mr.  Jared  Mact — My  Dear  Friend :  1  tske  my  pen  to  write  you  a  few 
lines,  hoping  this  may  find  you  in  good  health.  I  am  well,  and  getting  along 
nicely.  I  have  to  work  very  hard  this  year,  but  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I  do  not  mind  working  hard.  I  like  my  place  very  much,  and  try  to 
plesse  my  employer.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  brother  Henrt  a  short  time 
ago.   He  is  doing  well  and  likes  his  place.   There  hss  been  a  protracted 

meeting  in  F  this  spring,  and  many  besoaght  to  see  the  errors  of  their 

ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  I  hope  I  have  been  one  among  that  number  that 
resolved  to  seek  and  serve  the  Lord.  1  have  thought  on  this  matter  for  the 
past  year,  and  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  serve  the  Lord,  no  matter 
what  the  world  will  say  of  it.  The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  it 
is  time  to  seek  the  Lord ;  but  I  know  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
me ;  that  I  have  taken  up  the  cross  to  bear  it  faithfully  and  honorably ;  do 
my  duty  as  becomes  a  young  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  with  the  help  of  God 
I  shall  try  and  perform  every  known  duty,  and  press  forward  to  Christ, 
always  remembering  that  I  am  a  light-house,  and  must  keep  my  light  himing 
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brightly.  Fray  for  me,  that  I  may  always  senre  God  faithftiUy,  and  at  last 
reoeire  a  crown  of  glory.  Write  when  you  can.  I  am  always  happy  to 
hear  from  you.  I  remain  yonr  tnie  friend,  6.  H.  B. 


A  ^  I  ^  May  11,  1859. 

J.  Mact,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir :  I  wrote  you  a  letter  last  December,  and,  up  to 
this  time,  have  not  reoeiyed  an  answer.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
your  silence,  unless  you  did  not  get  my  letter.  I  do  not  want  to  think  or 
believe  that  you  have  forgotten  me.  I  enjoy  very  good  health,  and  I  hope 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  New  York  are  enjoying  the  same.  I  pur- 
chased three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  lying  close  to  A  ,  which  I  am  cul- 

nrating  for  a  garden,  to  supply  A  with  vegetables ;  and  I  think  I  shall 

make  money  this  summer  if  I  have  good  luck.  I  have  set  out  about  eight 
dollars'  worth  of  shrubbery,  peach-trees,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries, 
etc.,  which  are  all  in  a  thriving  condition  and  promise  an  abundant  crop. 
Gome  out  here  to  see  me  when  they  are  ripe,  and  you  shall  have  as  many  as 
you  can  eat  and  a  basketfull  to  carry  home.  I  believe  all  that  I  now  lack  to 
make  me  happy  and  comfortable,  is  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  a 
Hoosier  lass,  aged  about  sixteen  years — and  there  are  some  out  here  just  as 
good  as  they  make  them."  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  country,  and 
again  return  my  thanks  to  the  Society  for  their  kindness  in  sending  me  out 
here,  where  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  living  and  of  laying  up  some- 
thing for  a  "  rainy  day."  I  send  my  love  to  you  and  all  my  friends,  and 
hope  you  will  not  neglect  to  answer  this  letter  immediately. 

Yours,  very  respectfrilly,  A.  B. 


L        R  ,  May  12,  1859. 

Dkar  Frisnd  :  Your  letter  ol  April  28th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  answer  it,  and  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  in  the  enjoymeni 
of  good  health,  and  hope  you  are  the  same,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  always  taken  in  my  welfare,  and  for  the  good  advice  you 
gave  me ;  also  for  the  songs  you  gave  me,  and  the  Report. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  would  get  up  an  agricultural  paper  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
newsboys  and  farmer's  boys  that  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society,  in  which 
yon  could  set  before  the  publie  the  wants  and  work  of  the  Society ;  and  if 
oondueted  after  the  same  plan  of  the  other  agricultural  papers,  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable and  interesting  to  farmer's  boys,  many  of  whom  can  contribute  their 
experienoe  in  farming  to  its  columns.   I,  for  one,  will  do  all  in  my  power, 
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both  in  imtiiig  and  getting  snbseriben .  I  think,  by  haying  some  space  for 
ineerting  advertisements,  it  will  yield  a  good  profit  I  hope  you  will  try  it 
any  way.  We  have  had  a  very  good  spring  so  far,  and  we  have  most  of  oar 
crops  in. 

Hoping  this  will  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 

I  remain,  your  dear  friend,  A.  L.,  Je. 

P.  S. — ^Please  excuse  the  bad  writing. 


W  ,  I  ,  May  19,  1859. 

J.  Mact — ^Dear  Sir  :  I  presume,  in  my  seat  this  evening,  to  let  you  know 
about  my  new  home,  and  of  my  health  since  I  left  the  Newsboys'  Lodging 

House.   I  am  living  with  Mr.  D  ,  a  farmer  in  W  County,  I— > 

seven  miles  south  of  Wabssh,  on  Treaty  Creek.  Our  country  is  of  a  rich 
soil,  and  it  contains  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  many 
other  things.  And  also  I  have  learned  how  to  make  sugar  and  molasses,  in 
the  large  forest  which  overspreads  the  valley.  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I 
left  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  and  many  other  things,  which  keeps  a  boy  of  my  age  very  busy,  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  you  have  saved  me  out  of  that  wicked 
place. 

I  wish  all  the  other  boys  would  come  and  grow  up,  so  that  they  might  be 
wise  men,  so  that  they  might  be  useful  to  their  country  and  themselves. 
That's  all  at  present.   Blessed  be  the  Children's  Aid  Society  ! 

Yours,  truly,  C.  F.  S. 


Mr.  Mact— Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  letter  dated  May  24th,  for  which  I 
am  very  thankful,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  for  the  first  time,  as 
this  is  the  first  letter. 

You  say  you  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  First 
rate ;  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  getting  along.  I  am  going  to  school  all  the 
week-days,  and  to  church  and  Sunday-school  on  Sundays.  I  like  the  school 
and  my  schoolmates  very  mu^Yi ;  they  are  all  very  kind  to  me.    My  sister 

J  is  with  me,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful ;  she  also  goes  to  school. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  home,  and  a  first-rate  father  and  mother;  we  like 
them  very  much. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  you  can  think  of.  My  father  is  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  has  a  small  farm,  on  which  he  raises  young  cattle  and  fruit 
Most  all  the  farmers  around  here  are  dairymen,  eattle-raisers,  with  some 
wool-growers. 

The  spring  so  far  has  been  very  wet  here.   I  would  not  go  back  to  New 
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York  for  any  money.  The  fields  &nd  groves  are  bo  pleasant.  I  tell  yt»u,  we 
enjoy  ourselves  finely^  with  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  nice  clothes  to 
wear,  as  good  as  the  lest  of  the  boys  and  girls  any  where.  Mr.  Tract  came 
and  saw  us  when  he  was  here  last.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  him.  I 
had  a  fine  foot-race  with  him ;  I  think  I  beat  a  very  little.  Give  my  best 
respects  to  all  my  friends  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  live  and 
die  in  New  York. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Macy,  Mr.  Tract,  and  others,  for  your 
kindness  in  getting  us  out  of  New  York,  and  placing  us  in  a  perfect  paradise 
to  us.  I  must  draw  now  my  pen  and  broken  remarks  to  a  close,  by  saying, 
come  and  see  us,  and  judge  for  yourself.   So  good-by ! 

Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

H  ,  1859. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you  a  few 
lines ;  I  would  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten  you.  I 
like  the  West  first-rate  ]  I  have  found  a  good  home  out  here,  and  there  are 
plenty  more  good  homes  out  here ;  tell  the  boys  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging- 
Room  that  they  have  better  come  out  here  to  the  West  for  this  summer.  I 
have  made  forty  dollars  in  a  month,  and  there  are  plenty  more  such ;  tell  them 
to  come  out.  I  can  do  better  out  here  than  I  can  in  New  York  city.  Tell 
Mr.  Mact  I  came  out  with  cows  Isst  winter ;  tell  him  I  have  been  ezercis« 
ing  my  mind  every  Monday,  to  see  if  I  could  work  out  some  plan  to  pay  him 
for  his  kindness  to  me.  If  there  is  any  thing  beneath  the  sun  that  I  can  give 
him,  that  he  would  like,  and  you  can  tell  him  how  to  get  it,  he  shall  have  it ; 
tell  him  that  I  send  my  love  to  him.  I  don't  suppose  that  you  can  make  it 
out ;  you  will  please  answer  my  letter,  for  I  would  like  to  hear  from  New  York 
and  from  you.  I  hope  that  this  letter  will  find  you  well,  as  well  as  it  leaves 
me  at  the  present.  It  is  time  to  close  my  letter,  by  bidding  you  good-by. 
Remember  me.  Yours,  sincerely,  E.  G.  M. 

Direct  your  letter  to  Mr.  E.  G.  M  ,  H  ,  G  Go.,  lU. 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  0.  M. 


Mr.  Mact — Dear  Friend :  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you  and  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  and  I  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  send  my  love 
to  you.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I  wrote  to  you.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
celebration  here  on  the  4th  July.  Tell  mo  what  is  going  on  there.  Please 
to  tell  Mr.  Tract  to  send  me  something  to  remember  him  by.  I  love  him 
very  much.  I  do  not  want  to  forget  him.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  every  thing  about  my  new  home  in  Illinois.  Illinois  is  a  very 
pretty  place.   I  live  in  the  northern  oart  of  the  State,  in  Ogle  County,  town 
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of  Byron.  You  can  not  see  it  on  the  map ;  it  is  on  Rock  River ;  it  is  between 
Rockford  and  Oregon ;  you  will  see  them  on  the  map— north  of  na  one  of 
them,  the  other  is  south  of  us. 

I  will  send  you  a  handbill  of  our  Nursery — ^these  names  are  the  names  of 
the  trees  we  have.   I  send  my  love  to  you. 

I  can  plow  and  harrow,  and  ride  on  horseback.  I  have  one  cow  to  milk: 
she  is  a  very  gentle  cow.  I  have  six  pigs  to  take  care  of.  We  have  four 
horses,  and  one  calf,  six  pigs,  two  wagons,  one  buggy,  a  fine  lot  of  hens,  one 
big  dog,  and  two  cats.  It  was  rainy  weather  when  T  wrote  this.  We  will 
soon  begin  harvesting  our  grain ;  we  have  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land.   Oh !  Illinois  is  a  pretty  place. 

We  take  four  kinds  of  papers.  Please  to  send  me  one  or  two  papers  and 
a  letter.  Tell  Mr.  Tract  to  write  to  me;  I  have  forgot  where  he  lives; 
tell  him  where  I  live.  We  have  had  a  great  flood  here ;  it  swept  the  fencer 
away,  took  away  reapers  down  the  river ;  it  was  caused  by  rain. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present  Oh  yes,  one  verse  I  want  to  send  yoa, 
that  is  one  map  I  want  to  send  you.    [Penciled  map  inclosed.] 

Yours  truly,  L.  J. 


W  ,  0.,  June  20,  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Friend :  I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  theae 
few  lines,  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  and  that  I  have  got  a  good  home, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like  living  in  Ohio  very  well ;  I  am  working  on  a 
farm — I  help  my  father.  I  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  such  as  planting,  hoe- 
ing, and  tending  garden,  and  riding  the  horse.  Oh !  how  nice  it  is  to  ride  OD 
a  good  horse.  I  like  to  feed  the  chickens  and  little  turkies.  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  good  many  apples  when  they  get  ripe.  How  I  should  like  to  have  a 
mother  now.  My  mother  died  the  7th  of  May.  I  feel  very  sorry,  she  was 
such  a  good  mother;  she  used  to  fix  me  up  to  go  to  Sunday-school  every  Sun- 
day. I  have  a  sister  Louisa  ;  I  like  her  very  much,  she  is  so  good  to  me ;  she 
plays  on  the  melodeon,  and  I  like  it  so  good,  such  nice  music. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  boys  at  the  "House"  very  much.  I  have  some 
nice  play-fellows  with  the  boys  out  here.  I  can  not  think  of  any  thing  more, 
and  so  I  will  close  by  my  best  respects  to  you,  and  by  wishing  you  to  remem- 
ber the  orphan  boy,  J.  R. 


August  80th,  1859. 
DcAR  Brothkr  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
able  to  work  again.   I  have  got  a  good  place,  and  am  learning  to  be  a 
farmer ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  neglected  to  write  to  you.   And  now  I  will  tell  yon 
how  many  girls  we  have  got.   We  have  got  three  girls — two  about  my  owi 
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size,  the  third  a  little  yonnger ;  and  a  little  bahy,  and  her  name  it  Jsnnt. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  the  things  that  were  killed  by  the  frost :  the  most 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  killed,  and  the  potatoes  have  been  cut  off^  bat  they 
sprouted  again  ;  and  so  was  the  corn  touched  a  little.  And  now  I  will  teU 
you  how  much  stock  we  have  got.  We  have  three  cows,  one  dog,  two  oats 
three  horses,  one  name  is  Nelly,  the  other  is  Betsy,  and  the  other  is  Pompey. 
This  is  my  own  writing.  G£0RGB  has  had  two  or  three  places,  and  I  ain't 
had  but  one ;  and  they  tell  me  that  George  is  a  bad  boy.  I  tell  you  what,  I 
have  some  good  times  riding  horseback.  I  go  to  school  in  winter.  When 
you  write  again,  please  to  tell  me  how  old  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  H. 


N  ,  I  J  Sept.  4th,  1859. 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  a  few  lines,  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  My  dear  sir,  I  now 
think  it  the  will  of  God  that  I  have  come  out  here ;  I  believe  that  I  am  ten 
times  better  off  than  if  I  had  stayed  there.  I  now  think  it  is  the  Christian's 
business  to  advise  all  the  poor  boys  and  girls  to  leave  that  wicked  city,  for 
there  is  nothing  but  crime  and  murder  there ;  I  feel  very  glad  that  I  have 
left  there  and  come  out  here.  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  that  you  would  aecommodate 
me  by  sending  me  a  song-book— one  of  those  books  that  has  "  Wait  for  the 
Wagon;"  my  friends  are  all  very  glad  to  learn  those  songs.  That  book  that 
you  gave  me  in  the  oars,  is  all  worn  out ;  my  friends  have  learned  two  of 
those  songs  in  church,  and  are  very  anxious  to  learn  the  other  three.  Please 
send  me  one  of  them. 

Tell  Mrs.  O'Connor  that  I  have  not  forgotten  her  nor  never  will  forget 
her.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Mact.  No  more.  Please 
write.  Your  affectionate  friend,  S.  W.  T. 

Tell  Mrs.  O'Connor  that  she  must  write  to  me,  and  also  tell  Mr.  O'Connor 
that  he  must  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  where  to  direct  my  letter.  I  wrote  a 
letter  this  morning,  and  did  not  know  where  to  direct  it  to,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you. 


The  following  letter  is  in  reference  to  a  boy  named  C  K  ,  who  was 

brought  to  this  office  about  five  years  ago,  by  his  widowed  mother — a  respect- 
able, worthy  woman,  but  too  poor  to  support  him.  He  was  then  a  bright, 
handsome  little  fellow,  and  has  proved  himself  deserving  of  the  interest  felt 
for  him  at  that  time.  The  "  public  record  of  his  success  "  is  transcribed  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter. 
6 
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J  C  ,  Conn.,  Oot.  18th,  1859. 

fb  thi  Secretary  of  Children^ s  Aid  Society: 

Dkar  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  public  record  of  the  suocess  of  one  of  the 
former  dependents  npon  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

C        is  now  a  well-grown  boy,  remarkably  stout  and  healthy,  and 

bids  fair  to  be  a  man  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  His  opportunitiei 
for  church-going  have  been  well  improYcd ;  although  living  three  miles  from 
the  church,  I  think  he  has  been  absent  but  a  single  Sabbath  this  year.  Hif 
education  is  good  for  his  age,  and  his  opportunities  will  be  as  good  this  winter 
as  the  country  can  glYC.  I  hope  to  fit  him  for  school-teaching  in  the  winter, 
Dy  the  time  he  reaches  his  eighteenth  year. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  I  am  yours,  H.  L.  R. 

" PLOWINO-MATCH. 

"  The  Flowing-Match  came  off  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tantie 
Cemetery.  There  were  five  single  ox-teams,  and  one  double  ox-team,  with 
one  team  of  horses,  belonging  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  H— 

L  R  ,  of  L— .   The  ground  was  not  extremely  well  adapted  to  the 

accomplishment  of  very  fine  work,  it  having  had  a  thick,  tough  sward,  with 
a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  number  of  spectators  was  very  large.  The  work  in 
all  eases  was  well  performed,  and  was  concluded,  in  every  instance,  several 
minutes  within  the  stipulated  time.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  youthful  horse-plowman,  C  K  (a  boy  of  fourteen  yean 

of  age),  who  performed  his  work  with  the  air  and  skill  of  a  veteran,  and 
carried  off  the  primary  honors  with  deserved  $clat.  He  had  the  first  premiun 
in  his  class,  and  the  Society  added  a  bonus  of  three  dollars,  as  a  gratuity  for 
his  surpassing  skill.    The  further  particulars  of  the  match  will  be  found 


among  the  awards. 

"plowing. 

'  To  S.  S.  PsNOLBTON,  first  premium  $5.00 

To  A.  Stanton,  Norwich   3.00 

On  Steers,  three  years  old,  James  A.  Bsll,  Lynn   5.00 

On  Horses,  to  H.  L.  R.,  Lisbon,  first  premium   5.00 

Best  specimen  of  Plowing,  by  boy  fourteen  years  old   3.00 

To  C  K  .  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  living  with  H  L 

R  


S  ,  P  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dbar  Brothkr  John  :  I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  a  letter  to  you,  and 
let  you  know  how  I  was  getting  along.  I  have  got  a  good  home,  and  a  good 
papa  and  mamma,  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  nice  dothea  to  wear, 
and  a  nice  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  to  play  with ;  he  draws  me  on  his  nioe  red 
sled,  and  we  have  nice  times,  I  tell  yon.  I  have  a  good  many  nioe  rides,  and 
I  go  to  ohureh  every  Sunday,  and  I  have  a  sled  of  my  own.   I  have  first-rats 
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fan.  I  can  read  and  spell  some — I  can  spell  rat,  cat,  dog,  hen,  ox,  and  some 
more  words.  I  can  sing  I  want  to  be  an  Angel,"  and  Old  Dog  Tray,"  and 
one  other  song  that  mamma  and  papa  learned  me;  and  I  am  learning  a  nice 
one  now,  and  if  you  will  come  out  here  I  will  sing  it  to  ypu.  I  have  been 
sick  some  since  I  came  out  here,  but  I  am  well  now  and  have  good  times ; 
if  you  come  out  here  I  will  jump  the  rope  for  you,  and  sing  for  you,  read  for 
yon^  and  a  good  many  things ;  won't  you  come? — oh  do  !  Now  I  can  wash 
ihe  dishes,  and  wipe  them  too,  and  put  them  away.  I  can  sweep  the  room 
out  dean — come  and  see.   I  am  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B— — ,  and  a  little 

boy,  C  G.  S      ■,  whom  they  have  taken — ^he  writes  this  letter  for  me. 

You  must  come  and  see  him,  too.  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
get  this.  Will  you  be  sure  and  write  now?  Bat  I  think  I  have  told  you  all 
the  news,  and  I  do  not  think  of  any  thing  more,  so  I  must  stop.  Good-by. 

From  your  dear  sister,  M.  A.  M. 


N  ,  H  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1859. 

Mr.  Mact — ^Dear  Sir :  I  take  the  pleasure  of  letting  you  know  that  I  am 
well  pleased  with  my  new  home.  I  can  milk  the  cows,  wash  the  dishes, 
dig  potatoes,  husk  corn,  feed  the  pigs  and  horses,  and  I  can  chop  wood.  We 
have  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes.   It  is  long  since  I  have  written  to 

you,  because  I  lived  in  the  town  of  N  ,  with  a  gentleman  who  owned  a 

grocery  store,  and  I  lived  with  him  for  a  month,  and  1  was  going  to  let  you 
know  how  I  was ;  but  his  wife  went  to  P— Ohio,  and  be  put  me  with  a 
baker,  and  I  was  with  the  baker  for  a  week,  and  then  he  got  me  a  place  in 
the  country,  and  I  om  now  living  with  C  F.  M  . 

**  My  p«n  la  poor,  my  ink  la  pale, 
My  loTO  to  yon  shall  noTor  ikIL** 

J.  s. 


E  ,  Nov.  15th,  1859. 

Djear  Faxcnd  Mact  :  Your  kind  letter  of  Oct.  28th  was  gladly  received. 

H  was  very  much  pleased  with  it;  and,  as  he  can  not  write  yet,  wishes 

me  to  write  for  him.  He  hopes  the  next  time  he  will  be  able  to  write,  as  he 
is  just  beginning — ^has  a  new  writing  book. 

I  have  a  kind  and  good  papa  and  mamma,  and  many  loving  friends,  for 
which  I  am  glad,  most  of  all  a  good  home,  and  warmly  dressed,  and  well 
protected  from  the  cold  weather  that  has  now  begun ;  and  mamma  washes  and 
combs  my  hair  every  morning ;  and  after  my  wood-box  is  filled  and  hens 
watered,  I  am  ready  for  school.  I  have  been  two  weeki  now,  and  if  I  am 
well,  and  nothing  prevents,  shall  not  miss  a  day,  and  snail  try  to  learn  much. 
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I  study  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Arithmetio,  writiiig,  reading^  spelling, 
etc.  We  hare  a  very  good  teacher ;  he  has  taught  three  winters.  I  wish 
the  many  poor  children  of  New  York  had  as  good  a  home  as  I  hare,  sheltered 
from  the  cold  and  storm,  clothed  and  fed — ^hope  they  all  may  find  good  homes. 
I  go  to  church  every  Sabhath,  when  the  weather  permits,  and  have  my  Sab- 
bath-school lesson  all  learned.  I  have  a  good  teacher.  I  ought  to  be  a  good 
boy,  for  I  have  so  many  privileges.  I  try  to  be  grateful.  I  can  not  think 
of  any  thing  more  to  say.  Oh !  that  little  primer  you  sent  me  I  have  read, 
and  thank  you  for  it,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  soon  again. 

"H.  T." 

We  are  well  suited  with  our  little  fellow — ^he  is  improving  in  every  thing, 
we  think.  He  likes  work  very  well,  and  his  books  very  much ;  he  is  now 
reading — ^he  can  hardly  keep  still  for  me  to  write.  He  is  not  a  Christian  yd. 
That  is  all  we  yet  wish  of  him,  but  hope  and  pray  God  that  he  may  love  his 
Lord  while  in  his  youth.  Yours,  with  respect,  H.  A.  W. 


Letter  from  a  Newsboy  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lodging  House : 

M  ,  Ihd.,  Nov.  24,  1859. 

To  MT  Frund  AMD  BsNXFACTOR :  So  I  take  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  let  you 
know  how  I  am,  and  how  I  am  getting  along.  As  far  as  I  see,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  my  place ;  but  I  took  a  general  look  around,  and,  as  far  as  1 

see,  all  the  boys  left  in  M  are  doing  well,  especially  myself,  and  I  think 

there  is  as  much  fun  as  in  New  York,  for  nuts  and  apples  are  all  free.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  the  paper  you  sent  me.  I  received 
it  last  night ;  I  read  it  last  night — something  about  the  Newsboys'  Lodging 
House. 

All  ihe  newsboys  of  New  York  have  a  bad  name ;  but  we  should  shov 
ourselves,  and  show  them,  that  we  are  no  fools ;  that  we  can  become  as 
respectable  as  any  of  their  countrymen,  for  some  of  you  poor  boys  can  do 
something  for  your  country — ^for  Franklin,  Wxbstxr,  Glat,  were  poor  boys 
once,  and  even  Commodore  V.  C  Pxrrt  or  Math.  C.  Perrt.  But  even 
Georgx  Law,  and  Vanderbilt,  and  Astor — some  of  the  richest  men  of 
New  York — and  Math,  and  V.  C2.  Perrt  were  nothing  but  printers,  and  in 
the  navy  on  Lake  Erie.  And  look  at  Winfield  Scott.  So  now,  boys,  stand 
up  and  let  them  see  you  have  got  the  real  stuff  in  you.  Come  out  here  and 
make  respectable  and  honorable  men,  so  they  can  say,  there,  that  boy  wss 
once  a  newsboy. 

Now,  boys,  you  all  know  I  have  tried  every  thing.  I  have  been  a  news- 
boy, and  when  that  got  slack  you  know  I  have  smashed  baggage.  I  have  sold 
nuti,  I  have  peddled,  I  have  worked  on  the  rolling  billows  up  the  canal.  I 
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was  a  boot-black ;  and  you  know  when  I  sold  papers  I  was  at  the  top  of  our 
profession.  I  had  a  good  stand  of  my  own,  but  I  found  that  all  would  not 
do.  I  could  not  get  along,  but  I  am  now  going  ahead.  I  have  a  first-rate 
home,  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  my  board ;  and  I  tell  you,  fellows,  that  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  could  scrape  up  my  best  times  in  New  York.  We  are 
all  on  an  equality,  my  boys,  out  here,  so  long  as  we  keep  ourselves  respectable. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  tell  Fattt  or  F.  John  Pettibone,  to  send  me  a  Christmas 
number  of  Frank  Leslie^ s  and  Harper* s  Weekly,  a  Weekly  News,  or  some  other 
pictorials  to  read,  especially  the  Newsboys^  PictoricUj  if  it  comes  out.  No  old 
papers  or  else  none.  If  they  would  get  some  other  boys  to  get  me  some  books. 
I  want  something  to  read. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  me.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, I  expect  an  answer  before  two  weeks — a  letter  and  a  paper.  Write  to 
me  all  about  the  Lodging  House.  With  this  I  close  my  letter,  with  much 
respect  to  all. 

I  remain  *'our  truly  obedient  friend,  J.  K. 


R  ,V  . 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Friedgen  :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  write  to  you 
before,  but  I  had  not  time.  I  know  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  shook  hands  with  me,  and  bade  me  ^^Lebe  wohl^ 
but  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  for  getting  me  such  a  good  place.  My  parents 
themselves  could  not  have  gotten  me  a  better  place.  At  the  time  Mr.  A— 
spoke  to  me,  I  did  not  understand  all  that  he  said,  but  what  ne  said  I  took  to 
heart,  and  I  try  to  do  all  to  please  him.  I  have  got  the  best  place  I  ever 
could  get.  I  am  also  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  found  me 
on  the  corner  of  Clinton  Hall,  and  who  brought  me  to  your  good  Society, 
from  which  time  I  always  had  free  lodging,  and  plenty  to  eat,  at  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging  House.  Please  tell  him  how  thankful  I  anr*for  his  great 
kindness  to  me.  I  wish  you  all  a  happy,  happy  New  Year,  and  pray  that 
God  may  spare  you  to  have  many  more.   This  is  the  wish  of 

Your  ever  grateful  friend,  J.  P 
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JVvwfteJBMtorqrflUiTMt  Forib  An^  M.  tt,  18601 
TftUI  PHILAIVTHROPY. 

The  refoits  of  the  moTement  of  the  last  few  years,  in  sending  destitate 
children  to  country  homes  at  the  West,  prove  most  oonclasirely  that  the  plan 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  age.  There  is  not  an 
asylam,  nor  any  other  institution  for  the  care  and  edacation  of  poor  children, 
in  the  whole  country,  which  will  compare  with  it.  Some  of  our  good  friendf, 
whose  hearts  swell  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  great  good  being  done 
at  their  pet  establishments,  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  such  a  poti- 
tire  and  radical  declaration.  But  if  they  will  put  aside  prejudices  and  old 
habits  of  thought,  they  themselves  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

Let  us  reason  together.  Here  is  an  asylum  in  which  one  hundred,  or  even 
five  hundred  children  are  provided  for.  They  are  clothed  well  and  fed 
abundantly — ^prayers,  singing,  good  morals,  and  knowledge  are  crowded  down 
until  they  are  models  of  propriety.  We  will  go  further,  and  grant  each  one 
of  them  a  purity  of  character  which  was  never  known  to  exist  in  any  large 
collection  either  of  children  or  adults.  They  shall  be  thus  kept  for  five  yeari, 
and  then  sent  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  Now,  what  have  they  been  trained 
up  to  be? — for  upon  the  answer  to  that  question  hangs  in  a  very  large  measnie 
their  prospects  in  after  life. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  asylum  system  can  not  deny  that  the  very 
training  in  itself  crushes  out  all  life  or  ambition  from  the  child.  It  has  bees 
learned  to  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  to  march  in  procession,  to  repeat  prayen 
and  sing  psalms  ]  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  properly  ;  but  every  thing  has  been 
done  by  routine.  All  things  necessary  have  been  provided  for  the  child's  com- 
fort, without  the  bestowal  of  thought  or  care  on  its  part.  The  child  must 
and  does  inevitably  come  from  such  training,  a  mere  machine.  It  is  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  itself—- that  is  among  the  unlearned  things.  If 
apprenticed  out,  it  goes  m  the  same  dependent  mood  and  falls  naturally  into 
indolent  habits,  which  disgust  the  master  and  disappoint  the  hopeful  Asylum 
managers  and  directors.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  this  result  if 
the  rule. 

Now  take  these  same  children  and  scatter  them  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Let  them  go  with  their  vioes,  dirty  clothes,  and  all.  A  farmer  takes  one,  t 
hatter  another,  a  bootmaker  a  third,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  will  find  hard 
masters,  some  of  them  will  prove  disorderly,  but  faoU  already  show  that 
four  fifths  of  them  grow  up  to  be  real  men  and  women.  They  get  the  robs 
of  the  world  and  get  used  to  them  as  they  go  along.  Their  ambition  hai 
■cope  for  exercise,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  do  well.   Five  years  of  snob 
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life  lay  the  foundation  for  more  good  to  the  lame  ehildran,  ten  timet  told, 
than  all  that  ie  done  or  oonld  be  done  by  the  moot  perfeet  aeylom. 

And  we  have  piotnred  aeylom  life  only  in  ite  moot  pleaiing  oolon.  The 
fact  ie  beyond  qneetion,  that  the  evil-diapoeed  eontaminate  the  minds  of  ihoee 
irho  are  better,  and  thne  the  general  eharaeter  of  children,  while  they  are 
connected  with  asylnme,  ie  reduced  from  year  to  year.  All  the  routine  good 
condnot  in  the  world  can  not  cover  up  nor  hide  thie  reeult.  It  ii  prored  oyer 
and  orer  again,  by  the  oharaoten  dereloped  in  the  children  after  they  leare 
the  aeylum.  Ae  compared  with  thoee  who  are  eeparated  and  distributed 
through  the  country  in  earlier  years,  the  number  who  turn  out  badly  sre  not 
lees  than  three  to  one.  Let  but  the  two  systems  be  judged  by  their  (raits, 
and  asylums  would  be  uniTcrsally  condemned. 

Strong  as  is  the  ease  in  this  light,  the  "Almighty  Dollar"  Tiew  is  still 
stronger.  The  money  deroted  to  the  support  of  asylums  in  a  single  year, 
would,  if  turned  into  the  exportation  channel,  clear  New  York  entirely  of  all 
its  destitute  children.  The  mere  interest  on  the  inrestments  in  real  estate 
for  children's  asylum  purposee,  would  form  a  fund  which  would  proride  good 
homes  for  all  the  poor  children  of  the  city  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  reason^ 
able,  at  the  least  calculation,  to  say  that  the  asylum  system  costs  from  tkm 
to  Jhe  hundnd  times  as  much  per  child  as  the  "  home  "  plan,  besides  accom- 
plishing Tery  much  less.  One  leares  the  child  a  dependent— the  other  edu- 
cates to  independence. 

We  mean  no  condemnation  of  the  asylum  system  in  itself.  As  compared 
with  abandonment  of  children,  it  is  an  immense  good.  None  can  deny  that 
But  a  new  system,  we  claim,  has  been  diecoTcred,  which  is  nearly  as  much 
an  advance  upon  the  asylum  system,  as  that  is  in  advance  of  nothing  at  all. 
Asylum  managers  and  directors  deserve  almost  unbounded  praise  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  the  finding  of  a  new  and  more 
efiectual  channel  for  accomplishing  their  work  more  thoroughly  and  at  less 
expense,  can  not  be  considered  as  a  reflection  upon  them 
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AlI«i,Vm.E., 
Arnold,  B.  O., 
Anu>ld,  OoMtabto  k  Co., 
A.K.i, 

AU«D,B«T.  Nathan, 

Avarj,  L. ,  par  Daily  Tlata, 

Aator,MrsJ.  J., 

Allan,&&, 

A.C., 

A.K, 

A.U.  J., 

Aiidrain,lCr., 

Bonib ,  0.  W, , 
Barr,R  A., 

Brk^fT?,  John. 

fiakrr,  Jerernlalt, 


83  00 

6  00 
26  00 
10  00 

1  00 
3  00 

100  00 
6  00 
6  00 
80  00 
10  00 

2  00 

10  00 
26  00 
10  00 
1  00 
6  00 
6  00 


a>>s^  T  wo  3un4|ajr AM}  Cha^f,  N.  Y. ,  40 


HroaJfOD,  SliLa?, 
Bur li ley, Thomas  J.j 

Bird  sal  ]  ^  Thomas  W. , 
Biit  Ur  OiiH. . 

BoornuQ .  J .  Joh&alQD  k0>.| 
BtiUet,  Wm.  AUea, 
Bcb«g  b  BroUlMfi 
Boomuia  J,, 
Btalu,  Lsuc  W.^ 
BIflbcJp,  Natbaa, 

SlbbtQ»,W,  Kimsk, 

Brown,  Jcaala, 
tii  SI,  T  M  . 
Hz  en,  Afjuur^ 
BrowD ,  Jacaiw, 

Brlnkerboa;  feU 
B*tu,  Mr  , 

Be«kdi'ii]i,  ^ra^ 
Beckuwj ,  iCraitia, 


10  00 
26  00 
6  00 
16  00 
60  00 
10  00 
100  00 
10  00 
6  00 
60  00 
16  00 
10  00 
6  00 
6  00 
10  00 
26  00 
100  00 

CL,  6  00 

2  00 
10  0} 
1  00 
1  00 
60 
60 
8  00 

,  Rut  I^ojird  Utchll6ld,0«m., 6  00 
BafDu-d .  ^UvfT ,  10  00 

Brwitf ,  Mi^!j  S  .  20  00 

Batler,  Str.i  J  Vf  ,  T  r  tbdpoor  famillM,  8  00 
Beers,  A  .  60  00 

B*tta,  JmIjei  a.  ^  Tr-.'  t=;ijrer  ofCUnlOQ  are- 

mie  aabbaUi^  ddiooi  Jteknary  Aato- 

^  ^ 


B6ekman,lCn.,  $103 
Beaknuui,  Eknma,  1  00 

Bae«anaa,  Jolia,  60 
Beekman,  LIvlngitflii,  60 
Barnard,  J.     eaUtaoT,  par  N.  A.  Bbooq, 

azecator,  486  00 

Bolton,  Dr.  J.,  60  00 

Blahop,  John  E.,  10) 

  20  03 

10  03 
10  03 
26  00 
86  20 
80  20 
200 
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Broiuon,  luv.  A., 
Bradford,  a  D.,Jr., 
Bonner,  Robert, 

Broome  street  Dntch  Reformed  Choroh, 
Broome  itreet  Reformed  Dutch  Ghnrch, 


QiTtor. 

Cltj'  of  N(:w  Vdj-Ic, 
CbTy  ,  W.  F 

(Xm  V  0 ,  Cfaiu-lea  ^  BBi 

Ot^^vell,  Jno., 

aLLmiLi.  Mellin  t  Co., 
Oodgioa,  Charles, 
Ch;^!  lira.  I>aiigla«i 


,lflch., 


5  00 

5  00 
1,600  00 

26  00 
16  00 
20  00 

6  00 
100  00 

10  00 
40  00 


Ooopiir,  Mrs. ,  thrmigb  M,  A.  BUIee,  Mount 

K?tiremeDt,  ne^lEarivtovrD,  N.  J.,  1  00 

Q.M.Hn,  Mr^, ,  6  00 

Qk^To  L ,  >i  1  i.H  s  I  istin  C. .  RrMklJne,  Maaa. ,  1  00 

Cr  ns      I ,  E^l  ^%u^[i  ^pMiL%  Hewitt,  6  00 

Crouch,  £.IL,  6  00 

Oajr,  Master  and  Mta  (Utchlleld),  2  00 

Qiristem.F.  W.,  6  00 

Golden,  Mrs.,  10  00 

Charlier,  Elle  10  00 

Clarlnon.Mrs.  Matthew,  60  00 

Oorle]r,Mr8.8.,  6  00 

Golden,  Mrs.,  and  Mifls  WUkes,  16  00 

Garter,  L.  H.,  26  00 

Goddinglon,  T.  B,,  26  00 

C.B.R.,  10  00 

CAR.  10  00 

CUnton,  1 00 

C.  O.  andM.O.,  10  03 
Children  of  lake  Side,  Port  Rlohmoad, 

Staten  Island,  2  60 

Mrs.  C.  P.  C,  10  OJ 

Mrs.  C.  D.,  6  00 

Children ,  Voar,  per  J.  F.  E. ,  1  00 

Children,  flrom  two,  10  00 
Children  hi  Weatport,  N.  Y. ,  oollectod  by 

KatieA.  Lovehuid,  6  00 
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C. ,  per  F.  Clarkaon,  $15  CO 

M^  C,  10  00 

Cash,  2:^0  Broadway,  2  00 

Cosh  1  00 

Cash,  102  Fulton  siroet,  6  00 

Cash  10  00 

Cash,  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash,  102  Fulton  street,  5  00 

Cash,  6  00 

Cash,  b  00 

Cash,  b  00 

Chsh,  6  00 

Qish,  2  60 

C^h,  10  00 

Oish,  10  00 

Cosh,  2  60 

Cash,  6  00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cksh,  Box  1132,  P.  0. ,  10  00 

Uish,  20  00 

Cash  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1  00 

Cksh,  10  00 

Qwh,  1  00 

Qwb,  10  00 

Gash,  2  00 

Cksh,  10  00 

Gash  for  Hamsrsloy  street  Meeting,  por 

J.  P.,  2  60 

Cash,  por  W.  W.  A.,  6  00 

Cash,  per  Bojrd's  Express,  60  00 

Cash,  per  Boyd's  Express,  2  00 

Cash,  1  00 

Gash,  2  00 

Gash  in  Envelope,  6  00 

Cksh,tobodiviJoa,  12  00 
Gash  for  the  Children's  A.d  Society,      100  03 

Cash  found  in  the  chost  ot'  one  who  died 

at  sea,  7  00 

Gash,  1  00 

Gash,  2  00 

Cash,  6  00 

Gash,  1  00 
Oish  for  "  the  old  Lady  and  h^r  Chili,"    6  00 

Gash  for  poor  blind  Seamstresi,  1  00 

Gash,  6  00 

Gash,W.G.  B.,  10  0 J 

Gash,  10  00 

Cksh,  10  00 

Cash,  6  00 

Gash,  6  00 

Gash,  6  00 

Guh  foand  in  box,  0  60 
8.  S.  Missionary  SociHy  of  Allia  ■tro}t, 

Presbyterian  Church,  10  00 
A  S.  8.  Teacher,  do. ,  2  00 
AS.  8.  Supt.,  6  00 
8.  School  of  M.  E.  C'A. ,  Carltcn  ave.  Brook- 
lyn, 16  00 
Oollection   In  Congregatiooal  Chtirch, 

Wellington,  0.,  14  12 
Cbllectlon  in  Prosbytarlaa  Chnrch,  War- 
ren,©., 10  01 
"  Children's  ofTering,"  Warren,  0  ,  11  40 
Collection  in  Baptist  Church.  0.,  22  71 
Collection  in  Presbyterian  Ohurcb,  Sa- 
line, Mich.,  8  16 
Oollection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Cuba, 

N.Y.,  8  12 
Collection  inPreabyto'n  Church,  Toungi- 

ton,  Ohio,  0  76 
Oollection  in  0.  S.  Presbyterian  Church, 

Covington,  Ind. ,  4  71 
Collection  in  Sunday  School,  oor.  Fifth 


avenue  and  Kinetoonthst. ,  per  H.  Day, 
Superintendent,  $18  07 

Clinton  avenue  GongrogatioDal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  118  86 

Oollection  at  M.  E.  Church,  FiahkiJl Land- 
ing, per  C.  L.  B.,  16  80 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  per  Bov.  Dr.  Os- 
good, 218  05 

Cougregatiooal  Sunday  School,  Shclbom 
Falls,  Mass. ,  per  W.  F.  Loomis,  12  00 

Oollection  of  Sunday  School  of  First  Con- 
gregational  Church,  Glastenbury,  Ct.,  10  00 

Oollection  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Gate- 
kill,  per  C.  L.  R,  6176 

Collection  In  Stockbridgc,  per  C.  L.  B. ,    ^0  15 

OollectiOQ  in  the  First  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Waterbury,  Ooun.,  per 
Wm.  Stocking,  Jr.,  2188 

Collection  in  First  Congregational  Church, 
Northampton ,  Mass. ,  por  C.  L.  B. ,       62  47 

Oollection  in  Northflold,  Ct.,  perC  L.  R,  17  96 

Ooiluction  in  Sunday  School  at  East  Wind- 
sor MiU,  Gonn.,  per  J.  E.  Tyler,  1188 

Oollection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Brocka'  Church, 
Newport,  per  C  L.  Brace,  61  11 

Oollection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm's  Church, 
Newport.  R.  L ,  per  C.  L.  Brace,         11  00 

OollectiOQ  in  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  per  C.  L.  Brace,      86  00 

Collection  of  Sunday  School  Class  in  Vlni 
Congregational  Church,  Lawrence  at., 
lAwrenoe,  Mass.,  per  G.  A.  Fuller, 

Collectioa  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  School,  Manchester, 
Oonn. ,  per  Wm.  H.  Bunco, 

Oollection  in  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonngstown,  Ohio,  per  C.  0.  Ttacy,      9  75 

Collection  in  the  North  Preebyte'n  Church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield's) .  per  O.  H.  Lee,    86  60 

GoUoction  in  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Ooxsackie,  N.  Y.,  per  Rev. 
F.  N.  Zabriskie,  81  60 

Collection  in  Congregational  Chorch, 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  per  C.  L.  B. ,  68  Id 

College  street  Sabbath  School,  New  Ha- 
ven, per  R.  P.  Gowtos,  16  00 


600 


10  00 


Derby  k  Jackson, 

Decker,  8.  C 

Dubois,  Cornelius. 

Dayton,  Sprague  s  Co., 

Deveraux,  Mrs.  Mary  0., 

Dimmick,  Alice, 

Delafleld,  Edward,  ^ 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles, "Flsbkill  Landing, 

Dunn,  Mary  T.  F., 

Delafleld.  Mrs.E., 

Dodworth,  A., 

Dimon,  Mrs.  Margaret, 

Danlolson,  Mrs.  D.  J., 

Emerson,  Wm. 

Elmore,  P.  W., Sherburne,  N  Y., 
Barle,  John  H.,  per  B.  J.  Howlaad, 
Endioott,  Wm.  Jr., 
Everail,j., 

Ely,  Miss  Mary  D.,  pjr  R.  3.  Ely, 
Ely.A.  K., 

Earle,  John  H.,  por  B.  J.  Hswlaad, 

Estey,  James  F.. 

E.  W.  D.,  Pouihkeepsie, 

E. ,  to  make  a  Merry  ChrUtmis, 

Frisbis,  H.  Z.,  Bittle  Croak,  Mlsh., 


26  00 
600 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
600 
26  00 
16  00 
10  00 
SO  00 
10  QO 
10  00 
2  00 

10  00 
10  00 
26  00 
60  00 
400 
10  00 
10  00 
26  00 
100 
600 
2  00, 

8  00 
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Fowler  A. ,  Rockford,  III. ,  98  00 

Fisk,  Mre. ,  Chazy ,  N.  Y. ,  1  00 

FeUows&Co.,  10  00 

Foot,  T.  C. ,  &  Taylor,  5  00 

Fuller,  J.  C,  100  00 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  16  GO 

Fulton,  Peter  M.,  per  M.  Livingston,  5  00 
Field,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  for  family  in  85th  &trGet,5  00 

Friend,  50  00 

Friend,  Bridgetr  n,  N.  J. ,  15  00 

Friend,  Hal  ine,  Mtcb.,  ICO 

Friend , ' '  from  Honolulu , "  1  85 

Friend,  fk-om  Nowfoundliind,  4  85 

Friend  in  Fannington,  N.  H.,  8  00 

Friend,  in  Pcnn.,  50  00 

Friend,  10  00 

Friend,  1  00 

Friend,  5  00 
Friend,  for  Hamersley  Bireet  Meeting,  126  00 

Friend,  for  family  in  35th  street,  1  00 
Friend  (per  Mary  Ide),  North  Dlghton, 

Mass.  1  00 

Friend  to  the  Society,  5  00 

Friend  10  00 

Friend  to  iho  Poor.  'Z  00 

FYieud  in  Newport,  50  00 
Friends,  two,  from  New  Bedford,  Ma.u.,  20  00 
lYiends,  a  few  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  per 

Leonard  Woods,  22  00 

Fkmiiy  oOterlng,  per  Wm.  Sabino,  2  00 

G.  H.  H.,  100 

6.  M.,  6  00 

6.  T.,  5  00 

Green,  J.  W.,  5  00 

Greeley,  Horace  &  Co., .  50  00 

Grew,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  26  00 

Grant  &  Barton,  60  00 

Gibbs,  Lucy,  Avon,  Ohio,  10  00 

Goodhue  &  Go.,  100  00 

Gilman,W.  S.,  26  00 

Graham ,  James  L. ,  10  00 

Grew,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  50  00 

Giraud,Mr8.,  100 

Greene.  M.E.,  6  00 

Grigg,  if  rs.  Stephen,  10  00 

Griffin,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  6  00 

Oriswold,  Mrs.  John,  6  00 

Hal8ted,W.M.,  Jr.,  5  00 

Haycock,  AUred,  Salem,  0. ,  1  00 

Hawley,H.  B.,  6  00 

Ucaton ,  Jacob ,  Salem ,  0. ,  3  00 

HubbeiJ ,  J.  C. ,  Chazy ,  N.  Y. ,  6  00 

Hamilton,  Jr.,  Alexander,  10  00 

Howe,  Curtis,  Granville,  Ohio,  8  00 
Harding,  Mrs.  Mary,  East  Middleboroogh, 

Mass.,  2  00 

Hurxthal,  Benjamin,  5  00 

Halsted,  W.M.,  60  00 

Haskell,  Merrick  fc  Bull  25  00 

Hills,  S.C.,  20  00 

Hoag,  Wm.  Storrs,  6J 

Hooker,  Thomas,  51 

Haven,  Alice  B.,  1  00 

Howland,  Joseph,  60  00 

Howland,  J.  S.,  60  00 

H'istace,  Mrs.  L  0.,CoIchestor,  5  00 

Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  K,  60  00 
Hustice,  R  T. ,  towards  sending  boys  Into 

the  country,  25  00 

Hooker,  Thomas,  1  00 

Hotanes,  Mrs.,  60 

Barea,Mrs.  J.  W.,  10  00 


Hamersley,  John  W.,  $10  00 
Hasbrouck ,  Mrs. ,  Kingston ,  Ulster  Co. ,     6  00 

Hunt,  Wilson  G.,  26  00 

Hewitt,  M.  T. ,  25  00 

Haughwout,  E.  v.,  6  00 

Uoboken,  80  00 

H.  A.  D.,  60  00 

H.  A.  D.,  100  00 

Hoboken,  25  00 

Irving.  Pierre,  8  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  15  00 

Ido,N.,per  Mary  Ido,  100 
Ide,M.,  "      »  1  00 

Infant  Sunday  School  Class,  Norwich  Town, 
Conn.,  per  Mrs.  Gardner,  Thurston,       6  00 

Joy,M.  H.,  8  00 

Jay,  John,  10  00 

Jones,  Geo.  J.,  1  00 

Johnson ,  Austin ,  Rupert ,  Tt. ,  2  00 

Juvenile  Missionary  Association  of  S. 

School  No.  109,  per  E.  Bremer,  10  00 

Juvenile  Aid  Society,  Springfield,  Mass., 

per  Miss  Mary  S.  Griffith,  2  50 

J.  D.  Brookfield,  for  familiee  in  32d  street,  8  03 
J.  H.  S.,  2  50 

King,  W.I*,  100  00 

Koch,  John,  M.  D.,  10  00 

Knox,  J.  M.  O. ,  per  J.  I^  Mason,  6  00 

L.,Mrs.,  6  00 

L.,  20  0$ 

Lady  in  Newport,  50  00 

Ijuly  in  Litchfield,  25 
lAdy,  1  00 

Lady,  per  R.  0.  Pardee,  for  the  purchase 

of  books,  I  50 

I^dy  in  the  country,  6  00 

Lady,  8  00 

Ladies,  two,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  per 

Rev.  Doctor  Linsey,  1  00 

Lady  of  M  years,  0  50 

Lady  00  years  of  ago,  in  Cattskill,  1  50 

Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mrs. 
Henry  CoUins,  6  00 

Ladies  of  Second  Congregational  Church, 
Rockviile,  Ct.,  per  Mrs.  Stanley  White, 
to  pay  freight,  1  00 

ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  North  Con- 
gregational Church,  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  per  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  18  00 

Ladies'   Benevolent  Society,  Warsaw, 

N.  Y.,  per  F.  J.  Gates,  2  00 

Ladies  of  t/K;ond  Congregational  Churrh, 
Rockviile,  Conn.,  to  pay  freight  for 
Mrs.  S.  White,  1  00 

I/)8tor ,  Joseph  W. ,  163  Broadway ,  10  00 

Leverett,  J.  S.,  6  00 

Learned ,  L.  C. ,  New  London ,  Conn . ,  10  00 
Loitimer,  William  &  Co. ,  10  00 

Unda,  2  00 

Lane,  Mrs.  David,  25  00 

U)W,  A.  A.,  25  00 

Leffdrts,  M.,  6  00 

Liviagston,  Robert  J.,  100  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  15  00 

Lop  J,  George  Deforest,  for  Fourth  Ward,  6  00 
Lolfjrts,  Mrs.  H.,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 
Uviagston,  M.,  25  00 

Uviogston,  H.  a,  20  00 

Lyon,  Mrs.  J. ,  Newark,  N.  J.  ^hagacj  of,  80  00 
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Uviogiftmi,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  $20  00 

LiDMT,  lUr.  Dr.,  Oreeowlch,  Gonn.  1  00 

Litchfield,  per  Ber.  Mr.  Bmod,  2  00 

Little,  Freddy,  8  00 

Merriman,  H.  H.,Gene8eo,  nL  (foreand- 

wiohee  at  Gtoreland.)  1  00 

Hanii,0.  D.,  60  00 

HoOee,Jainea,  6  00 

Miller,  W.  F.»  6  00 

Moran.Chaa..  6  00 

Myers,  John  K.,  10  00 

Marie  at  Kans,  10  00 

Mayer,  John,  6  00 

McLean,  Geo.  W.,  10  00 

Myera,  ifra.  Ber.  P.  J.  H. ,  10  00 

Maclcay,  Wm..  10  00 

Mills,  Darius  d,  6  00 

McLain,  M..  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  8  00 

Merriman,  M.  H.,  Genesoo,  26  00 

McLeod,  Miss  Helen  (per  J.  L.  Mason) ,  6  00 

Merriman,  M.  H.,  Geoeseo,  10  00 

Meyer8,KeT.P.  J.H.,  6  00 

Mackay,  Wm.,  16  00 

Martin,  B.M.,  100 

Moray ,  Thos.  S.,  Baton,  Ganada Ekst,  6  00 

Miller, Mrs.  M.  R.,  20  00 

Miles,  Mr.  W.  a,  20  00 

Macy^sSons,J.,  10  00 

Mills,  Drake,  6  00 

MorriS(m,  JcAm,  6  00 

Missionary  Society  of  Sabbath  School,  

2d  Reformed  Dutch  Oiorch,  Tarrytown,  20  00 

M.  F.  D.,  Fooghkeepsle,  2  60 

M.F.  W.,  10  00 

M.W.  L.,  100 

M.  F.  W. ,  Poofhkeepsle,  10  00 

Money  left  by  a  Uttle  Boy,  0  46 

NiooI,aT.,  10  00 

Nicholson.  Jno^  26  00 

Norton,  Cnas.  EL,  10  00 

Newman,  W.  a,  10  00 

01yphant*s  Sons  it  Go. ,  60  00 

Oothottt,W.,  6  00 

One  that  takes  the  Times,  1  00 

Parish,  Susan  M.,  pro  rata  amoont  of 
Amds  received  flrom  ezhibitton  of  plans 

for  Central  Park,  10  63 

Phinney,  Miss,  Warren,  0.,  1  26 

Pow,  George,  Salem,  0. ,  6  00 

Perry,  SoiSiia,  2  00 

A.  8.  P. ,  Stockbridge,  1  00 

Pacet,  JL,  Jr.,  8  00 

Potter,  Howard,  76  00 

Peshlne,  William  F. ,  per  M.  T.  HewiH,  2  00 

Parot,  J.,Jr.,  6  00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Jane  O. ,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Merey,  South  Britain,  3  00 

Porter,  M.,  6  00 

Potter,  RolMrtB.,  10  00 

POtwin,  Mi^.  H.  K.,  1  00 

Paret,  J.,Jr.,  6  00 

Perkins,  C.  L.,  10  00 
Proceeds  of  Ezhlbitloa  of  Niagara  by 

Moonlight,  per  Mrs.  Dnbois,  189  06 

Presbyterian  Ch,  CattskiU,  per  C.  L.Braoo,2  00 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  per  A. 

Fitxgerald, Treasurer,  286  87 

Payson  Church  Sunday  School,  East 
Hampton,  Mass.,  per  C.  B.  Johnson, 

Superintendent,  19  22 


People  of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  per  Thos. 

D.  Paret,  $30  00 

From  Plymouth.  Goon. ,  1  00 

Four  Children  of  Pljrmoath.  Conn. ,         1  00 
Plymouth  Sunday  School  Mtsskm'y  Asso- 
ciation of  Syracuse,  por  Sarah  M. 
Arnold,  10  00 

Quackenbos,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  per  W.  L. 
King,  6  00 

Royer,  Mary  Ann  (a  little  girl),  Salem, 

Ohio,  0  :i 

Robert,  C.R.,  100  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  26  00 

rnlffi>%Co.,  J.  W.  60  OD 

KoOiDnnd,  W.,  10  00 

iL  c  KoQi,  Anthony  le  Go.,  26  00 

l^ifT'^rs,  Ura.  J.,  60  00 

Mogoni,  MtPh  Susan  M.,  10  OS 

Km  hnnl!!,  Haight  &C0.,  10  00 

R.>H!,v.v0|!,C,  V.  S.,  50 00 

R'jy.  l>  u:uH>,  for  Children's  AiJ  Society,  10  00 
fbr  Hamersley  street,  6  00 
Ray,  Mrs.  Mary,  Paris,  por  Mrs.  C.  Ur- 

ingston,  60  00 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  lO  00 

Roosevelt.  James,  10  00 

Ruth,B.  B.,  10  00 

Ruchter,  M.  A.  (Doctor),  1  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Ritter's  Church,  Staten  Island, 

per  F.  Q.  Shaw,  Tressorer,  141  00 

Skinner,  Hiomas  B.,  BatUe  Creek,  Mich.  6  00 

Skinner,  W.  R,            "  6  00 

Stansbury,E.  A.,  6  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Russell,  Cuba,  N.  J. ,  l  00 

Smyth,  J.  W.,  100 

Schieffolin,  James  L. ,  10  00 

S.A.  S.,  6  00 

Sanderson,  E.  F. ,  6  00 

SeUers,  W.  H..  8  00 

Schiefrelin,P.  atOo.,  60  00 

Smith,  D..  Rupert,  Vt. ,  2  00 

Shepard,F.,  12  00 

SmiUie.W.a,  26  00 

Sears,  J.  Newton,  6  00 

Sampson,  George G.,  26  00 

Sands,  A.  B.,  6  00 

Spaulding,  H.  F. ,  per  M.  T.  Hewitt,  26  00 

StontonTw.,  at  Son,  2  00 

Stansbnry.E.  A.,  6  00 
Shipman,C.  H.,  800  00 
Shipman,  C.  H.,  for  German  School  east 

part  of  the  city,  60  00 
Do.,  for  Industrial  School,  Cherry  street,  60  00 

Sheldon,  Henry,  80  00 

Sellers,  W.H.,  8  00 

Schieffolin .  Jss.  L. ,  per  C.  C.  T. ,  10  00 

Stevens ,  Horatio  6. ,  26  03 
Spencer ,  Mrs.  C.  L. ,  200  00 
Spring,  kiss  Holen,  Springfield ,  Mass. ,  T  60 
St.  John,  Mrs.  Dorcas,  New  Ganaan,  Ct,  6  00 

Southwortb,  Rov.  F. ,  Winthrop,  Me.  2  00 

Storrs,C.  0.,  10  00 

Starr,  Molancthon,  20  00 

Stephens,  Mrs.  & ,  10  00 

&A.S.,  6  00 

Funily  Oflbring.  per  Wm.  Sabine,  8  00 

Sturges ,  Wm.  C. ,  6  00 

Sheldon,  Henry,  SO  03 

Sherman,  B.  B.,  10  00 

8.  T.  A.  20  00 
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Sewing  Girls'  Society  and  ir)»ir,  South 

Woodstock,  Ct,  per  H.  C.  Bowen,  $21  OS 
8.  School  ClasB,  per  &  Fake,  Qinton, 

N.Y..  *  4  03 

&  School,  Missionary  Society,  Ithaca,  per 

George  McCliain,  10  00 

Bibbatn  School  of  Pres.  Church,  BIng 

Sing,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Phraner,  16  00 


Jippan,  Lewis, 

TiBrry,  Jno.  T., 

Tnckennan,  L., 

lYimble,  Geo.  T., 

Trimble,  Mrs.  Doaie 

Toppan,Chss. 

Tweedy,  Edmund. 

TtUe,  Miss,  per  w.  G.  Conant 

Tenney,  Miss  Elisabeth, 

Thomas  k  Gilbert, 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Charles, 

Tucker,  R.  H. ,  to  pay  freight, 

Thank  offiaring,  from  a  gentleman 

Mrs.  T. ,  for  families  in  82d  street. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  poor, 

Thanksgiving  Day,  For  the  boys  on. 

Unknown  Friend, 

Van  Yleck,  Read  k  Drezel, 

VyselBSons, 

Vall^alter, 

Van  Wagner,  I 


Wilcox,  Stanley, 
Wynkoop,  Rev.  I. ,  Cuba,  N.  Y. , 
Whiuiesey, I.  P.,  Walllngfbrd,  Ooim., 
WoolseyLBdward  J., 
WickiSB,W.  W., 


8  00 
60  GO 
26  CO 
20  00 

6  00 
10  03 
20  03 

1  03 
Z&  00 

1  66 
10  00 

1  00 
6  00 

16  00 
6  00 

2  00 
2  00 

26  00 
60  00 
6  00 
10  00 

60 
1  00 
60  00 
100  00 
60  00 


Wttherspoon,  Ktagsfbrd  &  Co.,  $10  00 

Wilmerding,  Hoguet  it  Humbert,  10  00 

Watt,  William,  6  00 

Wilde,  Jss.  at  Co.,  10  00 

Worth,  J.  F..  10  00 

Woodruff,  John,  0.,  6  00 

Wales,  AugusU,  60 

Wales,  Harry,  60 

Wllooz^Mra.,  6  00 

Wales,  H.  8  00 

Wynkoop,  HaUenbeck  ^Thomas,  26  00 

Wilks,  Misses  2  00 

W.,MlsB,  6  00 

Whitlock,  B.  M^  26  00 

Woolsey,  Miss  C.  C,  8  00 

Widow,  an  aged,  inBrooklyn,  6  00 

W.,G.H.,  6  00 

W.,  6  00 

W.  &;G.,  6  00 

W.  O.  B.,  10  00 

W.  B.,  61  00 

Ward.G.',  10  00 

W.,  Miss,  CO  00 
"  for  Bamorsluy  strc    Mooting,    12  60 

u           <(          «  10  00 

Wales,  Augustus  and  Harry,  12  and  8 
years  of  age,  childron  of  Henry  Wales, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  proceeds  of  a  Fair 

held  by,  4  61 

W.,  W.  A.  (for  the  poor  flunilles),  10  00 

W.  asG.,  6  00 

Young,  Henry,  S6  00 

Yale.C.,  Jun.,  60  00 

Yates,  Mrs.  Ann  E.,  6  00 

do.           do.  60  00 

Young,  Henry  60  00 


X>ONA.TIONS  OW  CLOTHING-. 


Mrs.  Boppock,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
CUn .  1  package.  Mr.  J.  F.  M. ,  1  large  package 
and  60  tune  hymn  books  and  04  small  books. 
Smith  Ridge  Dorcas  Society,  1  package  of  ckyth- 
tog.  C.  R.  Gomeil,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith, 
do.  Miss  H.  Ivison,  do.  Ladies  of  Chester- 
field, Mass.,  per  P.  C.  Bement,  1  box  of  cloth- 
ing. From  Guilford  Institute  Society,  per  Miss 
M  A.  Mack,  Pres.,  Guilford,  Conn.,  2  comfort- 
ers. Miss  Brooks,  1  package.  J.  M.  Whiton, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1  package.  From  the 
"  IrvlngtonSewlngSociety,"  per  J.  E.  WUliams, 
1  package  of  bed-ck>thing  and  girls'  attire. 
Mr.  Moores,  1  bundle  of  ctothing.  Two  ladies, 
ears  of  Dr.  Ltnsey,  Greenwich,  Conn.,1  bun- 
dle. Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,l  package.  Jessie 
Brown,  1  bundle.  Mr.  James,  hatter,  1  tot  of 
hats  and  c^m.  John  Psret,  Jr.,  1  lot  of  thin 
coats,  pants,  shoes,  ka.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Cbx,  Spuy- 
tsoduyveL  N.  Y.,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  Giles  Buck- 
Ingham,  Qinton,  Conn.,  1  package.  Hoboken, 
From  a  circle  of  little  girls,  per  Miss  a  Good- 
rich, care  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Goodrich,  Stockbrldge, 
Mass..  1  box  of  ck>tlkhig.  J.  C.  Fuller,  1  case, 
containing  00  pairs  or  children's  shoes.  Mrs. 
John  J.  Astor,  1  package,  4  volumes  of  Bladt- 


wood's  Magazine,  and  1  volnms  London  HIqi- 
trated  News.  Mrs.  Silas  C.  Herring,  1  psckags 
oTctothes,  comprising  dresses,  skirts,  hats, 
baby  ck>thes,  drawers,  stockiags,  kc.  Mrs.  G. 
M.  Sawyer,  1  package  of  clothes  and  2  pair  of 
shoes.  Mrs.  Ghwid,l  bundle.  Albert  H.  Zabris- 
kie,  1  do.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Janes.  1  package  and  2 
pair  of  shoes.  A  fk'iejid,  1  bundle,  4  pair  of 
boots,  6  do.  shoes  and  a  carpet  bag.  Messrs. 
Sturgess,  Shaw  6^  CO.,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Astor,  6  dresses.  A.  Wilcox,  1  coat  Mrs. 
Redfleld,l  bundle.  Mrs.  Beekman,!  do.  L. 
P.  Tibbiis,  8  dosen  of  straw  haU.  A  flriend, 
per  J.  E.  Williams,  1  bundle.  An  unknown 
firiend,  1  do.  Miss  Redmond.  Mr.  Martin,  a 
lot  of  books.  Rev.  X  Cook,  a  package.  An 
unknown  friend,  1  bundle.  Miss  Gsrollna  A. 
Cunp,  Secretary  of  the  Newington  Sewing  Cir- 
cle, 1  package.  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  1  barrel  of  clothing.  Mr.  A.  Bell.  1 
bundle.  Unknown  fk'iend,  6  boys' shirts.  Mrs. 
Macomber,  1  dosen  of  boys'  shirts.  Mrs. 
James,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  1 
bundle,  containing  clothing,  1  comforter,  2 pair 
of  boott  and  2  child  s  papers.  A  flriend ,  1  bun- 
dle. An  unknown  friend,  do.  Mr.  Cornell,  do. 
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Ginuid,  1  da  An  unknown  friend,  do. 
Livingston,  boys'  clothing.  P.  Skioncr, 
±ago.  Dr.  Ray,  3  coate.  Mrs.  Hale,  1 
le.  F.  H.  Whlton,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 
Mrs.  Davis,  1  do.  An  unknown  friend,  1 
New  York  Biblo  Society,  100  Bibles  and 
^ew  Ttetaments.  Itlr.  Stowell.  1  pockago 
>thlng.  Ifr.  Gonin,  28  straw  hats.  Mrs. 
'  Piatt,  Soath  Britain,  Conn.,  1  package  of 
ing.  Left  at  27th  street  R.  R.  Depot,  1 
le.  A  lady  of  Yonkers,  1  do.  An  un- 
m  friend ,  1  parcel.  Itn.  Adoo,  1  bundle.  A 
d ,  2  boys'  vests.  From  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bo- 
,  Springfield,  Mass. ,  per  Uiss  IL  &Grifflths. 
or  It  N.  BcUows,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  KandeU,  1 
le.  Urs.  Hoonoy ,  1  do.  J.  F.  M. ,  1  do.  An 
own  friend,  1  trunk  of  clothing.  Mrs.  C. 
>cU,l  Fackago  of  clothing.  Ifr.  Cbas.  Mcore, 
idie.  W.W.  FesaendcUjldo.  J.N.  Steams, 
:er8,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1  bundle  of 
iug.  An  unknown  friend,  1  trunk  of  cloth- 
Mrs.  G  iraud,  1  bag  (bll  of  small  clothing.  J. 
1, 1  bundlo  of  ctothing.   Mr.  Dix ,  Staten  Is- 

Ida  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  1  package  of 
ing  and  3  hata.  Mr.  W.  R  S..  1  buodlc. 
i  an  unknown  fri(md,  1  bundle.  An  un- 
m  friend,  do.  Mr.  J.  F.  M.,  1  bundle. 
McQirty,lcoaiand  71  pair  of  stockings.  A 
d,  5  pair  of  do.  Mrs.  Giraud,  1  bundle,  con- 
ag  clothing,  1  pair  of  shoes,  1  pair  of  bootfl, 
.  comforter.  Mrs.  Jones,  1  paroeL  An  un- 
m/riend ,  1  do.  An  unknown  friend ,  1  bun- 
Mrs.  Brownell,  Brooklyn,!  bundle.  Chil- 
es Sewing  Society,  care  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Todd, 
rtown,  N.  Y.,  1  bundle  of  clothing,  and  1 
orter.  Mr.  Vanderhoof ,  1  bundle.  An  un- 
m  friend,  1  parcel.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Abecl,  1 
le  and  12  pair  of  boots.  Mrs.  Frederick 
onklin,  1  pockage.   B.  M.  Martin,  books, 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Noyes,  1  pockage.  Mr.  Neil,  1 
le.  The  Ladies'  Centre  District  Sewing 
B  of  West  Hampton,  per  Miss  J.  M.  Clap- 
,  1  barrel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Vaux,  S  bun- 
of  clothing,  3  pair  of  boots  and  2  pair  of 
I.  ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet 
cb, Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mrs.  Henry  Ool- 
1  bundle.  R.  H.  Tucker,  North  Beverley, 
.,1  bundle.  Mrs.  Marquand,  2  hats.  Mr. 
.  Brown,  1  parcel.  An  unknown  friend,  2 
1.  An  unknown  friend,  1  dress,  1  hat,  1 
orter.  and  6  shirts.  J.  L  Harding,  1  bun- 
containing  clothing  and  1  hat.  Mrs.  Low- 
1  bundle.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  1  parcel.  Boom 
^nion  Place  Hotel,  2  pair  of  s^oes,  1  bonnet, 
t.  Mrs.  Giraud.  1  bundle  of  clothing  and  1 
orter.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor.  1  package  of 
ling.  Mrs.  John  Townsend,  Jr.,  18  yards 
nton  flannel,  10  do.  cotton  joane.  H.  E. 
lier,  2  packages  of  clothing.  Unknown,  1 
age,  containing  shoes,  stockings,  sacks, 
lets,  1  lady's  cloak,  night-gown,  1  castor, 
itch-box,  1  package  of  toa,  and  1  do.  of 

No.  213  West  24th  straet,  1  bundle,  con- 
ng  clothing  and  1  pair  of  boots.  Mrs.  Sca- 

1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Butler,  1  do. 
lown  friend.  1  piece  of  slate-colored  Jeane, 

white  cloth  moslin.  Mr.  J.  Schcrmer- 
,  1  parcel  of  clothing  and  1  pair  of  shoes. 
»'  Sewmg  Association  of  Bhinebeck,  per 
W .  Miller,  00  garments.  1  box  from  Catto- 
per  Mrs.  E.  B.  Day,  contahiing  126  arti- 
UdieB'  Sewing  Society,  per  J.  E.  Wil- 


liams, 1  package  of  ctothiog.  L.  H.  HaieD, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  1  package,  containhig  worsted 
hoods,  caps,  hats,  children's  clothing,  vests, 
and  4  pair  of  shoes.  Mrs.  Samson.  1  bun- 
dle. Mrs.  Schuyler,  1  bundle  of  clotning.  1 
bundlo  from  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Gomell,  1  bon- 
dle  of  clothing.  Box  of  clothing  from  the  First 
Kortwright  Sewing  Society,  Delaware  Oo.,N. 
Y. ,  per  Mary  L.  Gilchest.  1  barrel  of  ctothing 
from  ladies  of  2d  Oongregatkmal  Church,  Rods- 
ville.  Conn.,  per  Mrs.  A.  R.  White.  I  large 
package  of  second-hand  ctothing  from  8.  P.  V. 
&  &  M.  ComeU,  1  bundle  of  ctothing.  J.  R.  E 
1  pair  of  boots,  1  coat.  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society,  Winchendon,  Misss.,  per  Rev.  A.  P. 
Marvin,  1  box  of  ctothing,  valued  at  $68  06. 
From  an  unknown  friend,  through  the  House 
of  Inditttry,  1  bundle  of  new  clothing.  Mr. 
Tucker,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  1  box  of  dothteg, 
per  Miss  F.  J.  Gates.  2d  Cong.  Church  and 
ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Bockville,  Omn., 
per  Mrs.  &  White,  1  barrel  of  clothing.  1  bun- 
dle from  Kensington,  Gbnn. ,  per  Miss  Franoea 
A.  Bobbins.  Mrs.  J.  Thooton,  Morristown,  N. 
J. ,  2  pair  of  stodcings.  B.,  1  copy  of  Peale's 
Court  of  Death.  Mr.  Chnrchin,  J.  P.  Fitch, 8 
packages  of  second-hand  ctothing.  A  friend 
003  pairs  of  shoes  for  boys  and  girls,  value 
$360.  Mrs.  C  Dubois,  8  baskets  of  books.  By 
express,  1  bundle.  Unknown  friend,  4  shirts. 
Unknown  friend  in  New  Jersey,  1  top-coat 
Unknown  friend,  1  pair  of  boots.  1  barrel  of 
clothing  from  Young  People's  Sociabk)  of  the 
Olivet  Socie^,  Bpringfleki,  lUss.,pcr  Miss  J. 
Jeannette  Swan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A 
friend  in  Greenville,  N.  Y. ,  2  pair  of  socks.  A 
friend  in  Yonkere,  1  basket  of  clothing.  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet  Qjurch, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mrs.  Henry  Colihis,! 
box  containing  wearing  apparel,  8  quilts,  4 
pieces  of  calico,  and  4  piUow-casee.  Mrs. 
Stowell,  2  bags  of  second-hand  ctothing.  Ladies' 
Sewing  Society,  Irvington,  N.  Y  ,  per  J.  E. 
Williams,  1  package  of  clothing.  Margaret 
Thompson,  1  package  of  second-hand  ctothing. 
Ladies  of  the  Oongregatkmal  Church,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  per  Rev.  Georgo  iyier,Fe8tor,  A 
lady,  $  petticoats.  Unknown  friend,  1  coot. 
Unknown  friend,  1  porceL  Mary  H.  Seaman, 
1  cloak.  The  West  Norwalk  Charity  arele, 
per  F.  A.  SeUeck.  Unknown  frisnd,  4  shirts. 
Unknown  friend,  1  package  of  hats,  shoes, 
dresses  and  shawls.  Campbell,  Hall  k  Co., 
half-ream  mail  wrappfaig-paper.  W.  H.  Par- 
sons k  Brother,  1  ream  do.  Paton  k  Co.,  $3 
worth  of  muslin  for  window-ahades.  Seymour 
&  Co.,  2  reams  writing  paper.  SaUy  Whitman, 
Albion,  Mich. ,  per  Mrs.  Gelston,  IS  pairs  stock- 
ings. Klggins  k  KeUogR,  4K  ^'o*^  bodkM. 
Otis,  Lewis  k  Bown,  16  pairs  of  shoes.  Ward 
k  Knapp,  a  child's  carriage  for  Hudson  River 
School.  H.  Ropes ,  lot  of  sUtkmery  and  pencils. 
Samuel  Raynor,  lOOO  envelopes.  Ki0(ioB  k 
Kellogg  a  lot  of  echool  books.  H.  R  Hawley, 
$6  worth  of  cops.  John  Morrison ,  a  lot  of  com- 
forters. Halsted,  Haynes  li  Co.,  2  doi.  com- 
forters and  1  dox.  mittens.  Qyrus  W.  Field,  4 
reams  com.  note  paper.  Wm.  a  Martin,  print- 
ing heodingi  on  do.  Mn.  McKee,  a  bundle  of 
clothing. 
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Astor,  Margaret  R.,  fbr  Kowaboys' 

Thankagiving,  $26  00 
Aator.  Urs.  J.  J.,forNowsbo7s'  Thanks- 
giving, C6  00 
AstOffUaster  J.  J.,  2  00 
A.  E.  2  00 
A.  E.  B.,  2  00 
AapiDwall,  Jamoa,  6  00 
Brown,  N.,  3  00 
Borlin,  Jacob,  1  00 
Brown,  R.,  1  00 
Gosh,  1:5  00 
Guh,  1  00 

r.cjcaw.,  0  00 

lYiend,  6  00 

Friend,  3  00 

Friend,  10  00 

Friend  to  tho  Inatitatton,  1  00 
Friend,  Bridgeton,  N.J. ,  par  H.  O.  Nicbola, 

fbr  Sonday  Dinners,  6  00 
Goaman,  lira.  P.,  1  00 
O.  E.  A.,  1  00 
OiUilan,  E.  B..  CO  00 
O.  EL  C,  6  00 
Ilart.Mr.,  60 
Howland,  Joseph,  fbr  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, 20  00 
Hitchcock ,  Xaater  & ,  25 
Hopkins,  Lucius,  10  00 
Hill,  Mrs.,  Detroit,  1  00 
Hant,G.,  1  00 
Hoboken,  6  00 
Jones,  George  H.,  5  00 
J.  R.  E.,  18  00 
Jaflray,  Emily  M.,  0  jreara  old.  New 
Roehelle,  (collections  of  her  savings  box)  4  60 
J.M.,  6  00 
Lady,  per  Rev.  A.  A.  Ronekor,  S.  L,  10  00 
Lee,  6  00 
UvtDgston,  Robert  J.,  £6  00 
I^y,  1  00 
lady,  per  Dr.  Swan,  2  0) 
Uving8ton,R.,  16  00 
UvingsUm,Mrs.M.,  6  00 
Uving8ton,H.B.,  10  00 
Mother,  A,  10  00 
McLond,  Miss,  (Washhtgton)  8  00 
Murray,  J.  D..  2  50 
Moore,  W.H.k.,  6  00 
MtaiioaSchool,  Edgsworth,  Maiden,  Maas.  6  00 


Neil,  Mr.,  $2  00 

0'C.,C.,  10 
Observer,  Editor  of  the,  fbr  Sunday  Din- 
ners, 10  00 
Observer,  Editor  of  tho,  fbr  Sunday  Din- 
ners,                                      11  00 
Observer,  Editor  of  tho,  for  Sunday  Din- 
ers, 4  00 
Parish,  lira.  S.M.,                            C6  00 
PowcU,J.  B.,                                   6  00 
Radstock  JUght  Hon.  Lord,  2  60 
Rushton.  F.  V.,  for  Sunday  Dinners,        6  00 
Ropes,  Mr.,  60 
RushtOD,  F.  v.,  for  Sunday  Dinners,       26  00 
Ray,  Dr.,                                       10  00 
SoUoct's,  C,  Boarding  School,  Norwalk, 

Gon.,  per  Mrs.  L.  North, 
Smith,  Gerrit,  2  00 

Stewart,  R.  L.  E., for  Sunday  Dinners,  5  00 
Sherman  k  Bro.,  5  00 

Sabbath  School,  2d  Rof.  D.  COiurch,  Tsu-- 

rytown,  10  00 

Southerner,  A  6  00 

Staflbrd ,  Mrs.  K.  B.  B. ,  Tuscaloosa,  AU.  1 0  00 
SuflTcm,  Thomas,  £5  00 

Saltus,  Mrs.  Francis,  C5  00 

Students  of  Mount  Washington  Collegiate 
Institute,  per  Messrs.  Clark  and  Fan- 
ning, for  supplying  free  dinners  to 
Newsboys  who  do  not  sell  papers  on 
the  Sabbath,  120  00 

Thanksgiving  donation,  20  00 

Unknown,  7  26 

Unknown,  7  00 

Unknown,  2  0} 

Unknown,  10  00 

Unknown,  per  Mr.  Welgand,  40  00 

Unknown,  2  00 

Unknown,  3G  00 

Unknown,  8  00 

Vail,  Walter,  per  M.  T.  Howott,  5  00 

Vauz,Mr.,  5  00 

Wilson,  Dr.  A.  B.,  6  00 

Watson ,  Mrs..,  4  65 

White,  Norman,  10  00 

W.  W.  A. ,  for  Sunday  Dinner,  2  00 

Young  Man,  2  00 

Widow's  Mite,  1  00 

Young  man.  A,  2  Oq 

Zabriakie,  Christian,  ft  0^ 
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rOR  TUC 


NEWS-BOYS'  LODGING-HOUSE. 


A.aBarnM4rOo.,2doi.coinr-boolcs.  Motsre. 
Hlbbert,  3  doa.  copy-booki.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
books  and  magazinn.  Hiss  FMhine,  magasines. 
Krs.  Oarltoo,  a  basket  of  croM-bons.  Colgate 
at  Go. ,  1  box  or  soap.  A  flriend,  per  Miss  Ourrle, 
clothing.  Miss  Carrie,  books,  unknown,  cloth- 
ing. Daryea  &  Hyde,  1  barrel  of  poUtocs.  Mr. 
Jacob  Weeks,  3  tons  of  coal.  J.  Oakley,  1 
box  or  8oap.  Doremos  k  Nixon,  10  pairs 
or  blankets.  HoU  k  Sons,  1  box  or  soap.  Mr. 
Clark ,  8  brooms.  Messrs.  Kiggins  k  Kellogg,  1 
blank  book.  C.  Williams,  clothing.  Thompson 
Nephew,!  ton  or  coal.  Mrs.  Rich,  a  pack- 
age or  bod-clothlng  and  8  rollers.  Mr.  Doyle, 
an  overcoat.  Mr.  Hiffglns,  a  basket  oT  buns, 
cakes,  kc.  Messrs.  Clark,  Austin  k  Smith, 
* '  Brown's  Ooncordaaco  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. " 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  a  package  or  bed-ctothinf.  Ed- 
itor or  the  New  York  ObaerTer,a  parcel  of  choice 
books.  Harmon  k  Brothers.  6  chickens.  A 
ft'iend,  turkeys.  Mrs.  L.  F.  Hipbum,  1  turkey. 
Miss  Dorchester,  pincushions  and  "  Child's  Pa- 
pers." Robert Dodgo,lbundleor clothing.  Mrs. 
Bonnet,  ctothing.  J.  F.  Melliss,  a  choice  selec- 
tion or  new  books.  Allen,  Bay  A  Ob. ,  3  boxes 
or  soap.  Henry  Reeve,  hair  a  ton  or  coal.  Miss 
Oertmde  Doughton,  package  oT  books.  Mrs. 
M.  Wilson ,  Astoria,  8  warm  comfortables.  Mrs. 
Golden,  bod-clothing.  Mrs.  D.  Walker,  bed- 
clothing  and  clothing.  .  Mrs.  P.  Godwin,  bed- 
clothing.  Mr.  Wcigand,abaUortwine.  [Fam- 
ham,  Sutton  &  Co. ,  2  pieces  oT  prints.  Joseph 
Corlies,  1  do.  do.  Lorr  Harriman,  1  do.  do. 
Wm.  C.  Langley ,  3  pieces  or  sheeting,  2  do.  cal- 
ico,! GanUm  flannel.  Kenny  k  Lockwood,! 
bale  or  batta.  Graydon,  McCurrie  Go. ,  2  pieces 
muslin.  Waldo,  Barry  &  Co., !  bale  oatts.]— 
OoOeetei  bjf  Jajob  Giumoy. 

Abbott  k  Lsduo, !  ton  or  coal.  Mrs.  C. ,  bed- 
covers. A  country  friend,  bed-dothlng.  Mr. 


Ward,  hair  ton  or  coal.  Mrs.  John  North  Nor- 
walk,Obnn.,bed-ck>thing.  Mrs.  A.  P.  F.,! bed- 
cover. Mr.  Orris,  bed-cover.  A. E.  R, bundle 
of  clothing  and  1  pair  of  boots.  J.  D.  Olivar, 
bedding.  Mrs.  Sumner ,  Mott  Haven,  bundle  or 
clothing.  Miss  Parker,  K  <toi.  sheets.  Htng- 
man  k  Go. ,  box  or  hosiery.  N.  Hilger,  do.  J. 
W.  Gunpbell  k  Q>.  (Proprietors  oT  New  Tork 
lUustrat^  News) ,  a  valuable  dcoatkm  of  cMh- 
ing.  boots^^oes^capefand  other  mlaoellaneous 
articles.  Willie  Wallach , !  ream  at  note  paper. 
E.  &  Clayton.  2  quires  or  foolscap.  Mrs.  Laura 
North,  Norwaik,  Ct.  bed-clothing,  socks,  papers, 
and  msgasines.  Mrs.  0.  Wilkes,  bed-clothtaig 
and  a  package  oT  wearing  apparoL  Masters 
Henry  P.  and  Charles  E.  Orris,  4  new  shirts. 
Hair  a  stick  or  Oriswold's  salve  Arom  A.  R  A  D. 
Sands.  C.  Fifor ,  packago  or  boys'  clothing ,  and 
shoes  and  booto.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Richie,  bed-cloth- 
ing and  wearing  apparel.  C.  Baker  k  Son, !  tea 
or  coal.  Miss  ftnith.  2  bed-coven.  Mrs.B.M. 
GIrand,  a  bundle  oT  Ded-ck>thing,  a  padaige  of 
books,  and  7  warm  neck  comrortables.  Mr.  P. 
Magee,!tonorcoal.  Mrs.  L.  North,  Ncrwalk, 
Conn., !  box  or  bed-clothing,  wearing  apparel, 
books,  kc.  Mrs.  Clark,  3  bod-covers.  Mr. 
Booth,!  pair  of  blankets.  Mrs.  McLood,!  bed- 
cover and  school  books.  A  friend,  1  pair  of 
boots.  J.  F.  MeUiss,  <  <  The  Sabbath-sdiool  Bell," 

Care-books,  and  a  parcel  or  Sunday  School 
uals.  A.  G.  WoodhuU,  a  package  oT  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Amos  Kendall,  Miss  Tenney,  D.  J. 
l\Bnney ,  A.  a  Hill,  and  Dr.  Swart,  oT  the  Astor 
House,  160  yards  or  shirting. 

Messrs.  Cummings  k  Soaman,  shirting,  value 
$1  93.  Mr.  Kingsley,  Howard  Hoose,  6  tur- 
keys, a  bushel  of  potatoes,  3  hams,  8  k)aves  of 
broad,  and  a  box  oT  oranges.  Frmrtotor  of 
United  States  Hotel,  4  turkeys. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


/  givs  and  hequeath  to  the  Children's  Aid  Socmr,'' 
inoarparated  in  ths  year  1855,  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  qf 
Jfew  Torkithe  sum  of  JkUare^  toh 

wed  for  the  purjpo9t$  qf  aaid  Soolety« 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


FEBRUARY,  1861. 


OFFICE,  Ko.  11  CUSfTON  EALL,  ASTOB  PLAGE. 


HEV  YORK! 
Tnixoor,  HAXjanacK  *  TBoaua,  PBimai,  w  ranir  nut 
1881. 


ov  xnx 


TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

or  iHi 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


WILLIAM  A,  BOOTH, 


J.  EARL  XniUAUS. 


rwAWLPg  X*  DRAGS. 


T«niflf(Mle*to«Epli«Imini  TmafOfle*  tooplr*  la  1861. 

CtBDi  W.  FniA,  84  6r»merc7  Fuk.  Woxum  A.BoQai,19E.  14Ui8lrwt. 

Wiuxuc  C.  RcaniL,  24  Pine  Street.  Jamb  R.  SPiUjnira,  80  Faurk  Bow. 

ICABLOgr  T.  Hiwr,  40  Walker  Street.  Rohbt  J.  Livoraiiosr.  182  6th  ATenoe. 

Jon  E.  WnixiJB,  HetropoUten  Bank.  Wiiium  L.  Ki»g,  09  John  Street. 

Abkak  S.  Etewnr,  IT  Barling  Slip.  Ouxlb  L.  Beagi,  11  CUnton  Ball. 

Tarn  erOOet  to  nplra  la  UM. 

1uaoBiu^28W  22d  Street. 

Bkujobs  J.  HowLAScD,  80  Wall  Street 

WiuxAX  C.  GiucAV,  18  Merchanta*  Excbange. 

HowAKD  Poim,  71  E  20th  Street. 

J^AMB  L.  PkHi  M.  D.,  1  Wesley  Place. 


iWRAarr  aKBBtiBT. 
J.KACnr. 

JMIBCTB  POBOOCHTBT. 

G  C.  TRACT,      H.  IROEDGIK. 

aiJRaunS3(BBrT  or  XIWB-BOTB'  LODOiaO-BOVOL 

C  0>OOXKOR. 
▼moH. 

A.  P.  JOHNSON,        E.  BREUEB,        JAMES  McLAUGHUN. 


Mar  Sab«a>lpttona  will  be  gladly  reoelred  by  the  Treaeorer,  J.  E.  WituAXi,  In  the  MetropoUtaa 
Bank,  by  either  of  the  abore  nuateea,  or  by  the  Saeretary  at  the  Office. 

Donationa  of  Qothing  Shoes,  Stockings,  Jw.,  are  mooh  needed,  and  may  be  sent  ta  the  OOce, 
S*o.  11  ainton  HaU,  Astor  Plaoe. 

Old  OoChing  wiU  bo  called  for,  tfthe  addr«Mbe  sent  to  the  Office. 


EIGHTH  AMUAL  REPORT 

Of  TS> 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 


When  these  labors  for  the  good  of  children  were  first  begai 
by  this  Society,  the  individual  and  marked  instances  of  greai 
vice  or  suffering  among  the  young,  and  of  help  and  refom 
were  the  most  interesting  to  us,  and  claimed  the  most  thought 
But  gradually  it  became  clear  that  such  cases,  howevei 
touching  and  painful,  were  exceptional ;  that  the  conditioi 
of  children,  like  that  of  older  people,  shades  off  in  innumer- 
able gradations  and  is  affected  by  great  causes,  which  in- 
fluence the  whole  of  society.  It  was  more  and  more  plain 
that  youthful  vice  was  not  in  most  cases  a  dramatic  and 
frightful  leap  of  a  creature  forced  on  by  circumstances  from 
the  region  of  virtue  and  innocence  into  the  darkness  and 
depths  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  a  very 
gradual  decline  of  good  principles,  or  an  implanting  of  bad, 
under  the  action  of  very  commonplace  and  general  causes. 
The  fruit  which  was  finally  ripened,  of  life  and  character, 
was  dreadful  enough,  but,  like  that  of  the  natural  world,  it 
was  under  usual,  daily,  almost  imperceptible  forces.  So  of 
a  change  or  reform.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  sudden  and 
entire  change  from  bad  habits  and  vicious  practices  was  the 
unusual  occurrence,  and  that  the  best  reformatory  agencies 
were  those  which  worked  for  a  distant  result,  year  by  year, 
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patiently  and  gnulually  leaving  their  seed,  by  clianging  cir- 
cumstances or  directly  influencing  character. 

With  children  in  cities,  vice  begins  young  and  brings  out 
oilen  a  fearful  harvest,  even  before  maturity.  Thus,  besides 
thousands  of  instances  which  our  experience  could  afford,  we 
observe  in  the  report  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Charity  and 
Correction  for  November  and  December,  1S60,  of  the  com- 
mitments to  Blackwell*s  Island,  the  case  of  a  girl  of  18  years, 
who  had  been  committed  twenty  times  for  disorderly  con- 
duct (in  other  words,  as  a  notoriously  abandoned  woman), 
and  another  of  a  girl  of  19  who  had  been  committed  tixtu 
times  for  intoxication !  On  their  list  there  arc  eighteen  girls 
under  19,  who  have  been  committed  3  times,  four  G  times, 
six  0  times,  two  10  times,  one  IS  times,  six  20  times,  one 
25  times,  beside  those  mentioned. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  detectives  that  in  a  certain 
small  quarter  in  the  Vlth  Ward  (where  no  Industrial  School 
or  similar  movement  by  our  Society  or  by  others,  has 
yet  been  attempted),  a  considerable  class  of  young  girls, 
of  about  13  years,  the  daughters  of  poor  or  intemperate 
laboring  people,  arc  fast  sinking  into  vice,  and  are  already 
notorious  in  the  district. 

Numerous  parallel  instances  could  be  given  of  boys. 

The  causes  of  vice  in  these  cases — especially  among  the 
^Is — are  simply  such  plain  matters  as  bad  government  by 
parents,  love  of  extravagant  dress,  want  of  education,  and 
the  absence  of  religious  influence.  With  boys,  it  is  usually 
their  being  very  poor  and  uncared  for,  and  without  an 
educated  conscience  to  hold  back,  tho  attraction  of  bad  qpm- 
pany  and  crime. 

The  great  preservative  of  society,  and  the  great  reformer, 
is  Religion ;  for  this  class,  above  sdl,  it  is  the  great  lever  to 
raise  and  the  power  which  shall  restrain. 

On  this,  all  our  enterprises  for  the  permanent  good  of 
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children  are  always  based.  Nothing  else,  comparatiyely,  is 
of  much  value  in  influencing  them.  A  simple  religious 
meeting  for  poor  boys  or  girls  in  a  degraded  quarter,  may  be 
of  more  benefit  for  them  than  the  most  elaborate  methods  of 
Reform. 

So  of  the  School,  the  Industrial  School,  the  Lodging-house, 
or  the  Emigration-agency  which  shall  transplant  them  to  new 
and  better  circumstances.  All  these  work  silently,  gradually, 
sometimes  only  producing  their  effects  after  long  courses  of 
time,  planting  seed  which  the  next  generation  may  see 
ripen.  Yet  experience  shows  that  all  these  simple  agencies 
are  the  true  guardians  of  society  against  vice  or  crime,  and 
the  best  reformers  from  it. 

Through  these,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  especially 
labors. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  our 
Society  can  only  be  made  real  to  the  mind  by  considering 
how  the  public  would  do  without  it.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
and  odd  destitute  or  orphan  children  placed,  during  the  last 
year,  by  the  Society,  in  country  homes,  it  is  a  fair  supposition 
that  at  least  one-half,  if  they  had  been  left  in  the  poverty 
and  temptation  of  the  city,  would  have  become,  in  some 
way,  burdens  or  injuries  to  society.  Probably  a  much  larger 
proportion  would  be  a  more  correct  estimate. 

So  of  the  News-boys' Lodging-house,  out  of  its  three  thou- 
sand and  odd  homeless  boys,  we  may  suppose  that  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  would  have  become  confirmed  vagrants  or 
petty  thieves,  if  cut  off  from  its  kindly  influences.  Or  in  the 
Hamersley  Street  Boys'  Meeting,  how  large  a  part  of  the 
hundreds  of  lads,  that  came  under  its  reach  during  the  past 
year,  would  have  preyed  in  some  way  on  the  public,  but 
for  the  restraining  influence  of  its  teachings! 

So  in  the  Lidustrial  Schools,  and  the  Italian  School  for 
street-children,  founded  or  aided  by  the  Society,  we  may 
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suppose  that  at  least  five  hundred,  from  the  one  thousand 
pupils  attending,  would  have  grown  up  in  habits  of  vagran- 
cy, or  dishonesty,  or  vice. 

Here,  then,  are  at  least  two  thousand  four  hundred  children, 
who,  according  to  the  probabilities  from  which  we  usually 
judge  of  human  affairs,  would,  but  for  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  this  Society  during  the  last  year,  have  been 
doingin  some  form,  an  injury  to  the  community.  Among  these 
two  or  three  thousand  children,  how  many  gangs  of  thieves 
or  burglars  would  have  been  formed,  how  many  little  beg- 
gars would  be  growing  up,  how  many  lazy  vagrants,  how 
many  unhappy,  outcast  women,  how  many  sharpers !  What 
pains,  what  suffering,  what  crimes,  what  sin  would  have  been 
in  seed  in  their  little  breasts  !  How  much  virtue,  how  much 
annoyance  to  the  better  class,  how  much  damage  to  proper- 
ty,* how  much  dreadful  crime  would  have  been  preparing ! 

So  going  further  back,  over  the  eight  years  in  which  the 
various  branches  of  this  Association  have  been  at  work,  and 
thinking  especially  of  the  six  thousand  and  odd  children  who 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  poverty  and  temptations  of  the 
city,  and  of  how  many  of  this  number  are  growing  up  now 
as  respectable  and  industrious  young  men  and  women,  and 
then  of  what  these  six  thousand  would  have  been  in  the  cUy^ 
we  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work,  as 
a  mere  inatter  of  police  and  protection  to  the  public.  How 
many  of  the  six  thousand  would  now  be  matured  and  skillful 
plunderers  of  the  community,  how  many,  petty  thieves  or 
burglars,  how  many,  members  of  the  alms-houses  and  pri- 
sons, how  many  would  have  died  in  poverty  and  misery, 
how  many  would  now  be  educating  new  families  in  their  own 
courses  of  crime  and  idleness,  and  so  founding  a  permanently 
degenerate  class,  such  as  is  found  in  European  cities ! 

•  ftn  instaace  of  the  ii^ary  to  property  that  can  be  inflicted  by  children,  we  vodM  mentloii 
thebnrglarieBooaimltledby  agaag  of  lads,  from  aeTen  years  of  age  to  ftrorieen,  during  Jolyof 
last  year,  upon  two  houses  in  Bond  street.  They  made  away  with  and  destroyed  property  to  tbs 
Tain*  of  91,800  In  one  night. 
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It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  all  these,  or  any  considerable 
proportion,  had  been  children  of  settled  vicious  habits  and  life. 
Some  had  indeed  sinned  badly ;  but  the  most  merely  lived  in 
such  general  circumstances  of  destitution,  ignorance,  irreli- 
gion  and  exposure  to  temptation,  that  one  could  almost  cer- 
tainly predict  their  future  careers  if  they  had  been  left  in  the 
city. 

But  more  than  all  this,  let  any  one  imagine  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  poor  children,  amounting  to  at  least  twelve 
thousand,  brought  during  the  last  eight  years  under  the 
Christian  teachings  and  the  indirect  religious  working  of  the 
Boys*  Meetings,  Industrial  Schools,  Lodging-house,  and  other 
agencies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  especially  of 
the  families  to  which  they  have  been  sent,  how  many, 
under  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  have  received  a 
germ  of  new  life  in  their  characters  and  lives.  Surely,  among 
the  thousands  of  earnest  words  spoken  to  the  outcast  little 
ones  by  faithful  hearts,  among  the  innumerable  labors  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  Christian  women  during  these  years,  after  so 
many  prayers,  so  much  toil,  so  much  life*  ofiered  up  in  be- 
half of  the  outcast,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  many 
seeds  have  ripened  and  borne  fruit  into  spiritual  life,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  As  a  general  thing,  though  a  gradual 
and  most  encouraging  change  of  manners  and  external 
character  is  continually  seen  in  these  poorest  children, 
brought  under  the  various  workings  of  our  schools  and  meet- 
ii^gS}  yet  "  conversions"  are  rare,  except  in  those  sent  to  the 
country.  From  these  and  about  these  we  often  have  most 
cheering  letters. 

•  We  haya  i-mmmi  to  beliere  that  not  a  few  persons  have  saeriflcod  even  their  lives  for  thcso 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Among  them  we  maj  be  permitted  to  mention  oor 
lamented  fiiend,  Db.  Bonr  Rat»  a  gentleman  of  coltnre  and  fortune,  who,  with  rare  religiooa 
derotlon,  accompanied  oor  risitor  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  went  trcm  honae  to  honse  in  that 
wretched  qoarter,  pricUetng  his  proAsslon  grataltoaslj  and  ofltering  advice  and  consolation  to  the 
poor.  In  these  dtainterested  labors  he  took  the  tjrphoid  fever,  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his 
4eath. 
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RnULTS. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  one  fimit  of  the  work«  though  it 
in  not  one  that  can  be  stated  in  numbersi  that  our  viriton 
seldom  meet  now,  in  their  districts,  as  they  did  a  few  years 
since,  with  Jamilies  whose  children  are  growing  up  confirmed 
vagrants  and  beggars.  These  are  the  foundation  of  a  proU- 
taire  class — a  class  habitually  pauper  and  unprincipled.  Such 
families  are  mostiy  broken  up ;  and  this  result  gives  most 
happy  promise  of  the  future  for  the  lowest  class  in  the  city. 

But  we  possess  more  definite  evidence  in  the  appendix  of 
this  Report,  where  will  be  found  a  statement,  signed  by  the 
Seigeant  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Detective 
Police  force,  stating  that  within  their  range  of  observation 
there  are  not  half  as  many  petty  thieves  or  female  offenders 
against  property  this  year,  as  last  year  or  in  former  years." 
This  result  they  attribute,  in  conversation^  to  such  efforts  as 
those  of  the  News-boys*  Lodging  house.  Industrial  Schools, 
and  the  emigration  to  the  West. 

From  the  returns  of  the  City  Prison,  it  appears  that  in 
1851  there  were  committed  there  seventeen  boys,  under  ten 
years  of  age,  for  petit  larceny }  in  1859,  five  boys  and  one 
girl ;  in  1860,  two  boys  and  no  girls.  For  vagrancy,  in 
1851,  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  chOdren  under  ten ;  in  1859, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four ,  in  1860,  one  hundred  and  one ; 
showing^an  absolute  decrease  in  nine  years  of  thieves,  under 
ten  years,  of  more  than  seven-^ightiis,  and  of  vagrants,  of 
that  age,  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  But  if  the  increase  of 
population  during  those  nine  years  be  considered,  the  relative 
decrease  will  be  much  greater. 

If  we  turn  back  four  years  for  the  returns  of  the  petty 
thieves  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  we  find  the 
number,  in  1856,  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight,  and,  in 
1860,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  the  vagrants,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  in  1856,  and  eight  hundred  and 
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tliirty-five  in  1860.  While,  if  the  ihieves  had  increased  regu- 
larly with  the  population,  they  would  have  amounted  in  1860 
to  over  1,200,  and  the  vagrants  to  at  least  935. 

These  returns  could  be  supported  by  equally  encouraging 
results  at  the  other  smaller  City  Prisons. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  scholars  who  are  now,  or  have 
been  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  there  have  been  (so  far 
as  is  known)  but  three  instances  of  young  girls  this  past 
year  who  have  fallen  into  habitual  criminal  courses ;  and  of 
these  one  has  been  hopefully  reclaimed,  as  will  appear  in  the 
appendix,  while  one  of  the  others,  the  daughter  of  drunk- 
ards, has  been  sent  to  BlackwelPs  Island,  and  is,  prob- 
ably, past  help.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  encourag- 
ing, as  a  considerable  part  of  the  children  who  were  formerly 
in  the  Ischools  are  now  young  women,  and  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  life. 

In  regard  to  the  News-boys*  Lodging-house,  the  particu- 
lar results  will  be  detailed  when  we  present  its  statistics  for 
the  year. 

From  children  in  the  country,  our  returns  show  a  very 
small  number  the  past  year  who  have  turned  out  badly. 
There  have  been,  likewise,  a  few  instances  of  boys  who 
have  become  chargeable  temporarily  on  the  country-parishes, 
on  account  of  some  physical  defect  or  accident,  but  these 
have  always  been  speedily  cared  for,  or  brought  back  to  the 
city. 

During  this  year  a  new  and  encouraging  feature  has  appeared,  in  tlie 
contributions  made  bj  the  lads  themselves,  as  thej  grow  up  to  manhood, 
to  the  Society  which  aided  them  in  their  need.  One  boj  came  to  the 
office  recent]  J,  and  deposited  temporarily  $100  with  l£r.  Mao  j,  which  he  had 
earned  during  the  summer.  Several  are  fitting  themselves  for  college ;  one 
is  studying  law ;  one  is  preaching ;  one  is  being  educated  for  the  teacher's 
profession ;  another  has  earned  a  farm  of  his  own,  beside  being  the  pro- 
mised heir  of  a  wealthy  farmer. 

One  very  intelligent  boy,  working  at  the  printer's  trade,  returned  lately, 
and  finding  that  his  fiftther  had  died  of  the  delirium  tremeM^  and  that  his 
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mother  was  a  drunkard,  took  his  little  sister  awaj  bj  legal  process 
from  the  mother,  and  sent  her,  under  the  charge  of  the  Society,  to  the 
West.  Another  little  girl,  whose  family  we  have  known  for  seven 
years,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  our  work.  She  has  been 
in  a  good  home  for  years,  and  is,  apparently,  certain  to  become  a  useful 
woman.  During  her  life  in  the  country,  while  she  is  continually  improving, 
her  mother  was  burned  to  death,  probably  in  part,  through  the  effects  of 
intoxication ;  her  father,  after  many  winters  of  bitter  poverty,  died  of 
delirium;  her  eldest  sister  became  a  confirmed  prostitute,  and  two  of  her 
brothers  were  sent  both  to  prisons  and  public  institutions  and  two  others 
are  now  floating  about  the  city  as  vagrants. 

Two  years  ago  we  found  a  young  girl  in  the  prison,  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, placed  there  by  her  parents.  It  would  have  seemed,  extemaUy,  a 
case  which  should  be  considered  hopeless.  She  had  committed  no  crime, 
yet  appeared  on  the  verge  of  a  life  of  crime — a  harsh  word  might  have 
plunged  her  in.  She  was  sent  to  a  kind  lady  in  Connecticut,  proved  a 
very  good  girl,  returned  once  to  see  her  parents,  and  is  still  doing  well  in 
her  country  home. 

Of  a  great  many  we  never  hear.  They  have  changed  their  places 
often,  and  are  now  independent  and  self-supporting  young  men  and 
women,  and  do  not  desire  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  a  char- 
itable association.  If  they  had  committed  any  offense,  or  become 
chargeable  in  any  way  on  the  public,  we  should  have  heard  very 
soon  of  them.  The  younger  children  are  constantly  revisited  both  by 
l£r.  Friedgen  and  Mr.  Tracy,  and  an  immense  correspondence  is  kept  up 
by  Mr.  Macy  in  regard  to  them.  Vfe  still  have  reason  to  put  the  greatest 
confidence  in  this  natural  and  economical  system  of  treating  destitute  and 
vagrant  children.  We  believe  our  system  to  be  a  practical  and  efficient 
one,  and  we  know  it  has  borne  good  fruit 

EMIGRATION. 

Before  appending  the  tables  of  our  children  sent  away,  we 
would  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  uniform  kindness  and 
good-will,  with  which  our  little  parties  of  children  have  been 
received  at  the  West.  The  call  for  them  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically unlimited;  our  agents  are  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained ;  and  with  regard  to  children  previously  sent,  we  can 
hardly  say  it  has  occurred  that  any  clear  case  of  abuse  or  crim- 
inal neglect  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  the  children  has 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge.   This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
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fact  that  the  affairs  of  every  family  in  a  new  country  are  so  well 
known  to  its  neighbors,  but  in  greater  measure  to  the  gene- 
ral warm-hearted  disposition  of  the  Western  people. 

There  seems  in  their  correspondence  with  us  this  year  a  more 
sensible  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  the  children  they 
have  taken ;  less  expectation  that  they  should  be  little  saints, 
and  perfect  in  every  habit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  less  exag- 
gerated fear  of  their  vices.  We  commend  some  of  the  letters 
in  the  appendix,  as  models  of  what  "  Christianity  at  home  " 
may  be,  when  applied  to  a  very  stupid,  provoking,  bad-man- 
nered child. 

Mr.  FsiEDGEN  has  been  particularly  acUve  and  efficient  this  year,  though  tak- 
ing out  some  very  destitute  companies  of  children.  He  has  made  seyen  trips 
and  has  placed  three  hundred  and  twentyndx  children. 

Mr.  Tract,  our  long-tried  agent  in  this  field,  has  made  eight  Journeys,  and 
has  taken  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  children. 

Mr.  McLouGizLix  made  two  journeys,  which  were  very  successful ;  he  placed 
forty-four  children. 

Mr.  JomisoN  took  out  one  company  of  thirty-three. 

We  have  again  been  able  to  provide  homes  for  a  number  of  destitute  children 
who  were  under  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charity. 

EMIGRATION. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment  during 


the  last  year : 

Boys   689 

Girls   167 

Men   16 

Women   88 

Total  804 
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The  following  Schedule  will  show  the  number  eenLto  each  Stale,  and 
during  each  month,  together  with  the  noHonality. 


N^BVIll* 


PABBRiAB. 


..  s 

..  1 

Gbiuaeiicat  S6 

Rhode  btauid   1 

New  York  4i 

Long  lilMi4  62 

Nnr  Jaraey  ao 

PeBoqrlTBBla   4 

MarjlMid   1 

Ohio  m 

Ilit&olB  67 

MlehlCMi  60 

Iowa   8 

iBdlBBB  888 

WlBOOOBln   8 

TlHDU   1 

atf  04 

iBBtitatiOOB.   6 

Oum4b   8 

Total  804 


1860. 

  8 

March   tt 

April  S8 

May  67 

Jana  60 

Jul/  86 

Angutt  68 

Saptembar  61 

October  C6 

NoTainbar«« ......  €6 

Oooembar ........  68 

1861. 

Jaanarf   70 

Mraarr  117 

ToUO.  804 


Irish  146 

Gaman   68 

bflMi  88 

Scotch  IS 

FIranch   6 

Itallaa   6 

UnkaowB  84 

TbUL  804 


Farvnta  liriiif  180 

MothM-   808 

father     "   75 

Orphana  8M 

UaknowB  M 

Mea  U 

Wonen  88 

Tbtal  804 


TRUANCY. 

A  communication,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary,  the  past  year,  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  subject 
of  the  truancy  of  children,  as  one  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime, 
and  respectfully  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  system 
now  used  to  such  advantage  in  Brooklyn— of  employing 
"  Truant-Officers'*  to  collect  children  who  are  unnecessarily 
absent  from  school.  The  answer  of  the  President  gave  hopes 
that  something  efficient  would  be  done  ;  but  as  yet  we  hear 
of  no  such  officers  and  of  no  active  efforts  by  the  police  to 
check  this  gigantic  evil.  The  public  have  the  right  to  claim 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  so  practical  and 
simple  a  reform. 

Another  great  cause  of  crime  among  young  ghrls,  and  one 
which  public  opinion  alone  can  reach,  is  the  habit  of  peddUng 
by  little  girls  in  the  business  quarters  down  town.  This 
occupation  ought  to  be  entirely  discouraged  by  all  who  caie 
for  the  well-being  of  those  poor  little  creatures. 
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THE  NEWS-BOYS'  LODGING-HOUSE, 
12S  FULTON  STREET. 

This  Institution,  founded  by  this  Society  in  1854,  and  sup- 
ported by  it  as  a  part  of  its  operations,  has  done  the  past 
year  a  more  extensive  and  important  work  than  ever  before. 

Many  asylums  supported  at  great  cost,  have  not  sheltered 
each  day,  so  many  children  as  these  plain  cheap  rooms  of  the 
news-boys.  Though  called  a  News-boys'  Lodging,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  provides  a  home  now  for  all  kinds  of 
street-boys,  many  of  whom  come  utterly  penniless  and  des- 
titute. 

The  Sunday  evening  meeting  continues  to  be  a  most  inter- 
esting feature  in  its  workings. 

What  we  especially  need  now,  to  complete  its  influence, 
are  the  services  of  some  kind  friend  to  teach  the  lads  music, 
and  more  visits,  week-evenings,  of  those  who  can  talk  with 
or  give  religious  instruction  to  children.  The  following  is 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent : 

The  Lodging-honae  is  stUI  open  to  evezy  fiiendleaB  mod  homeleaB  boj  who 
applies  to  us  for  shelter  and  assistanoe.  Itinerant  lads—such  as  match-seUen, 
apple-venden,  button-peddleis,  boot-blacks,  baggage-carrien,  paper-folden,  and 
market  boys— in  fact,  all  honestly  engaged  in  petty  porsults  or  ont  of  work-Hue 
aooommodated.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  our  regular  inmates  have  been 
reclaimed  from  a  Tagrant  kind  of  life-ndeeplng  in  market-houses,  bay-baiges, 
old  aUeys,  open  stairways,  ash  and  ooal-boxes,  wagons,  and  empty  railway  cars, 
or  obliged  to  walk  the  streets  aU  night,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  home- 
lesmess  and  primtion,  or  of  those  seminaries  of  erU,  the  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons. 

Our  inducements  are,  comfortable  single  beds,  in  well-ventilated  ^wrt- 
ments,  the  chaige  for  those  who  hare  means  being  4  cents  to  each  boy,  a  warm 
supper  (free  if  he  is  in  early),  a  library,  a  melodeon,  a  sarings  bank,  a  sdiool- 
room  (serring  also  for  chapel  and  play-room),  bath  and  wash-rooms,  and  pri- 
vate lock-closets  for  clothes  for  each  boy.  The  erenings  of  the  week  are 
variously  passed  by  the  boys.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  is  an  interesdng 
lecture;  on  Thutsday  a  prayer  meeting;  on  IVIdayasingingteadier  attends; 
and  on  Sunday  there  are  exercises  i^ppropriale  to  the  Sabbath.  The  Afternoon 
and  Evening  School  occupies  the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  a  brief  devottonal 
eierdse  meetly  closing  every  day. 

The  firae  Sunday  dinner  is  itlU  provided,  and  given  to  aU  who  refrain  from 
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working  on  that  daj.  This  has  been  found  a  great  means  for  withdrawing 
a  large  number  of  boys  from  the  streets,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  their 
worldng  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  nmnber  of  incidents  have  shown  the  good  side  of  our  boys.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ladies*  Mount  Vernon  Association,  they  contributed  their 
gift,  in  small  sums,  to  the  fund  for  purdiasing  the  home  and  grave  of  the 
beloved  and  revered  Washington.  Shortly  afterwards  they  gane  in  their  mite 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  the  fire  in  Elm  street,  and  are  now  con- 
tributing the  same  to  the  sufferers  in  Eanass.  One  of  their  number,  on  another 
occasion,  received  a  medal  and  reward  of  twenty  dollars  for  having  saved  a 
lad's  life,  when  drowning,  at  the  great  peril  of  his  own. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  durin^^  my  connection  with  the  Lodging-House,  I 
have  observed  a  continual,  and,  within  the  last  year,  a  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  criminals  in  this  Institution.  Formerly  the  visits  of  police  officers 
in  search  of  young  criminals  were  more  frequent.  The  many  kindly  influences 
and  the  discipline  brought  to  bear  upon  our  boys  have  had  a  reformatory 
effect,  that  might  be  unhoped  fur  under  the  restraints  of  a  sterner  rule. 
Twenty>five  boys  were  sent  to  prison  from  this  place  in  1859,  but  during  the 
year  which  has  Just  elapsed  only  seven  were  imprisoned,  and  three  of  these 
were  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial. 

In  the  year  past,  27,890  lodgings  were  furnished  to  about  4, 000  different 
hoja ;  18,841  meals  were  g^ven  during  the  year ;  2,660  boys  have  been  provided 
with  Sunday  dinners,  and  thereby  saved  the  necessity  of  workfaig  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Of  truant  and  lost  boys  from  the  dty,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  247 
have  been  restored  to  their  parents  and  friends.  During  the  year,  880  boys 
saved  $1,267.77,  in  the  bank  of  this  Institution,  which  is  opened  on  the 
first  of  eveiy  month,  and  the  depositor  receives  5  per  cent,  on  his  savings. 
We  assert  no  control  over  the  money  of  the  boys,  and  merely  give  them  counsel 
about  the  judicious  disposal  of  it,  but  they  generaly  re-depodt  it  in  one  of  the 
dty  Saving  Banks. 

Habits  of  economy  and  order  aie  developed  by  this  method  of  saving. 
About  nine  thousand  articles  of  clothing  have  been  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  lads  who  were  In  need  of  them.  About  three  hundred  boys  have  found 
good  homes  from  this  Lodging-House  alone.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  boys 
themselves  have  paid,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  one  tkouund 
atd  tUrty^^ix  doUm  atd  nmtfy^  een^ 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  more  spadoua  accom- 
modations and  improvements  in  the  establishment.  A  new  dormitory  has  been 
fitted  up  with  sixty  beds,  so  that  we  can  now  lodge,  in  both  sleepang  apartments, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  boys.  Notwithstanding  our  recent  alterations  and  im- 
provements at  considerable  expense,  they  still  fall  tu  short  of  all  we  need. 
Ameans  of  supplyhsg  the  Lodging  House  with  hot  water  and  another  laiger 
bath-room  aie  still  wanted  for  the  purpoaea  of  washing,  of  whidi  our  stiai^ 
boys,  often  for  months  outcasts  from  home  and  deanly  comforts,  stand  mudi  in 
need.  An  apartment  whidi  would  serve  for  a  gynmuhm  and  wwding-mm 
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would  be  also  a  welcome  acquisition.  Ab  was  obsenred  in  a  preTiouB  Annual 
Beport,  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  boys  to  keep  awaj  from  the 
drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  whither  they  are  driven  in  rainj  or  cold 
weather,  having  no  better  place  of  shelter  or  resort  at  such  seasons." 

We  have  reoeived  mach  anliUnc«  trom  Mr.  SUTftcb,  ftnd  the  gentlemen  of  the  City  HMpltal, 
who  have  given  adminion  to  soch  of  our  boji  u  have  been  too  ill  to  be  noned  in  oar  rooms. 
We  take  this  oocaalon  to  retom  them  oar  best  thanks.  We  also  tender  thesame  to  Doctors  Toong 
and  Swan,  of  the  Astor  Boose,  to  whom  we  have  been  especially  indebted  for  medical  attendaaoe, 
to  Ifr.  BashtoQ,  of  the  Astor  Hoose,  for  medicine,  Icc  We  are  ezoeedlngly  Indebted  to  the  gea- 
tteaen  of  the  press  for  the  many  kind  Ikvors  they  have  done  as. 

CHABLES  0'CX)NKOB,  SiqierinUndaU. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Current  expenses,  including  rent,  gas,  salaries,  d^o  $2,181  17 

Expenses  of  enlargement  and  alterations   1,289  40 

Total  $8,420  57 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  seems  to  us  there  was  never  more  volunteer  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  schools,  or  a  deeper  interest  felt  in  them,  than 
during  the  last  year.  Time  has  now  fully  proved  their  value 
in  preventing  beggary  and  crime.  The  patient  efforts  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Christian  women  who  have  labored  in 
them,  and  their  gradual  and  unconscious  influence,  are  now 
bearing  fruit  in  the  industrious,  orderly  and  sometimes  Chris- 
tian lives  of  hundreds  of  young  girls  in  service  and  in  trades. 
They  themselves  will  never  see  one-tenth  of  the  results  of 
their  work. 

There  are  now  connected  with  the  Society  8  schools,  with 
1,024  children  in  attendance. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CORNER  OF 
NINTH  AVENUE  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET. 

This  school,  owing,  in  part,  to  its  having  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  poor  Protestants  among  its  members,  but  more  to 
the  constant  visits  of  its  excellent  teacher,  Miss  Tracy,  from 
house  to  house,  has  retained  its  average  numbers  better  than 
any  other  school  connected  with  the  Society. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  school : 

BInoe  onr  last  report  the  school  has  been  gradnaUy  increasfaig.  At  the  holi- 
days we  numbered  90  in  regular  attendance,  and  at  the  Christmas  Festlnd  there 
ifeie  no  strange  faces  of  a  few  weeks  only— as  in  the  year  preTions.  Of  171 
whose  names  hare  been  registered  during  the  year,  there  are  stOl  xemalning 
100  who  seem  much  attached  to  the  school. 
2 
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The  children  have  improved,  not  only  mentally,  bnt  Bocially.  Instead  of  the 
quAzrelsome,  overbearing  spirit  which  was  bo  much  to  be  regretted  formerly, 
they  now  seem  anxious  to  contribute  in  various  ways  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  each  other.  During  the  past  winter,  one  of  the  scholars,  on  observing 
that  a  little  girl  was  without  stockings,  asked  permission  of  the  teacher  to  go 
home  for  a  few  moments— when  she  returned  with  a  pair  of  stockings,  saying 
that  she  could  not  see  one  without  any  while  she  had  two  pairs.  Another  in- 
stance :  In  a  dark,  damp  cellar,  a  little  girl  of  nine  years  old  was  found — who, 
on  account  of  some  deformity,  had  never  walked,  yet  wished  to  attend  a  school. 
By  Miss  Tracy's  efforts,  a  snudl  wagon  was  procured,  in  which  she  has  been 
drawn  to  school  every  day  by  some  of  the  older  pupils,  cold  or  rain  never  having 
prevented.  For  her  the  children  manifest  much  sympathy.  The  heart-felk 
gratitude  shown  by  this  little  afflicted  and  heretofore  neglected  one  is  truly 
touching. 

To  MlsB  TVacy,  our  prindpal  teacher,  whose  energy  and  perseverance  are  un- 
tiring, to  Ifiss  Pleasants  and  those  ladies  who  have  so  willingly  devoted  part 
of  every"  morning,  during  the  past  season,  to  the  instruction  of  the  children,  we 
feel  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  in  a  great  measure  owing.  Our  efforts  to 
put  a  stop  to  street-begging  have  been  quite  successful,  as  but  six  of  the  pupils 
have  been  known  to  beg  during  the  past  year,  and  in  those  cases  it  was  where 
the  parents  were  intemperate.  Still,  there  has  been  much  suffering  and  want 
among  them ;  but  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  c^ood !  who  has  sent  many  kind 
and  willing  friends,  that  have  not  only  alleviated  their  immediate  wants,  bat 
by  judicious  advice  and  friendly  counsel  have  enabled  them  to  take  courage  to 
break  away  from  the  besetting  sin  of  intemperance,  and  placed  them  in  the  way 
of  earning  a  comfortable  maintenance. 

In  this  particular,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  McLaughlin,  whose  efforts  in 
leaiching  out  the  poor  and  needy  have  been  indefatigable.  One  of  several 
instances  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  where  a  family  connected  with  our  school 
were  in  a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  The  parents  had,  when  in  their  own 
country,  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  were  in  thriving  dr- 
emnstanoes.  Since  coming  to  America,  both  have  been  addicted  to  intemperate 
habits,  that  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  Since 
November,  they  have  not  broken  the  pledge.  The  father  is  now  earning  seven 
dollars  a  week  and  both  parents  seem  truly  grateful  that  they  have  been  rescued 
from  a  fearful  fate. 

Miss  Tracy  has  organised  a  Bible  Class  in  connection  with  the  school,  in  which 
the  older  girls  take  much  interest. 

At  Christmas  the  Feast  was  unusually  abundant,  the  children  were  also  made 
happy  by  gifts  of  toys,  &c.,  from  a  well-laden  Christmas  Tree,  the  contribution 
of  several  friends.  As  there  was  snffident  remaining  for  a  second  repast,  the 
mothers,  with  their  younger  children,  were  made  welcome  to  the  well-supplied 
tables,  and,  after  listening  to  addresses  from  several  gentlemen  present,  returned 
to  their  homes,  feelhig  tliat  they  had  many  kind  friends  interested  in  their 
behalf. 
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Daring  tba  put  jmr  the  children  hkyt  nuule  38  boim6t8,88  chemiaei,  13  aprooi ,10  mcIci, 
48  dresses,  18  patchwork  linings  for  slclrU,  1  bed  qallfe,  28  canton-flannel  shirts,  16  wadded  petti 
ooats,8  braided  iron-holders,  6  needlo-work  bands,  and  6  knitted  tldys.  The  older  girls  take 
more  interest  in  their  sewing,  and  the  little  ones  are  improving  very  much. 

The  Distributing  Committee  report  having  given  oat  daring  the  jear  two  hondred  snd  fortjr- 
seven  garments,  vis. :  73  dresses,  60  chemises,  88  pairs  shoes,  19  hoods,  17  petticoats,  16  pain 
drawers,  7  sacques,  7  aprons,  6  bonnets,  3  skirts,  and  3  capes. 

For  the  listof  Donations, Treasurer's  Report,  &c.,  wo  refer  to  tho  appendix. 


83  Reraainhig  in  School,  AprU  1st,  1869. 
AdmiUeittnceihiUdaie: 

8  Scotch. 

2  Germans. 
67  Irish. 
18  Americans. 

2  English. 

orri 

llBS  RoBEBT  Rat,  221 W.  28th  st,  Id  Directress. 
Km  PAun,  87  E.  12th  St. ,  2d  Dindrtss. 
Urn  ZABBOKn,  87  W.  2Ut  st,  3i  Dindrtss, 
Urs  J.  K.  RoDonts,  60  W.  23d  St., 
Mas  HnoxR,  37  London  Terrace., 
MB8.E  D  E]cnH,299W.2l8tst., 
Mm.  E  D.  Spragcb,  880  W.  23d  St., 
Un.S.BAiB,40E.23d8t., 


35  lieft  to  go  to  Ward  School. 

9  Went  to  places  In  the  cit/. 

4  Working  in  shops. 
26  Removed  and  all  trace  of  fhem  lost. 
100  Names  at  present  on  the  book. 
60  Average  dallj  attendance. 


Direct- 


ant 

Dired- 


0E&8. 
Mas.  ITBBOV,  488  W.  23d  St., 
Mm.  RoBxmoK,  Lamartlne  place, 
Uxs.  J  B  CnvacB,  ICanhattanvlUe, 
Has  W  8  HA8CAii.,819W.23dst.,&eneCafir. 
Mas  BuaxBAx,  43  W.  33th  St.,  Treaswrer 
Hns  Makt  Tract,  lhacker. 
Mas  Bonn,  Jfodvn. 


THE  FOURTH  WARD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

This,  the  first  School  founded  by  the  Society,  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  it,  ^nd  incorporated  as  an  independent  association 
under  the  name  of  The  Association  for  the  Improvement 
and  Protection  of  Destitute  Children." 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  100  WEST 
SIXTEENTH  STREET. 

This  school  is  divided  into  two  parts  The  children  of  the  poorest  class,  un- 
der ten  years  of  age,  both  boys  and  girls,  come  daily,  and  are  fed,  taught,  and 
clothed.   The  other  part,  girls,  oome  twice  a  week  to  learn  sewing. 

There  are  186  children  in  the  two  schools.   They  hare  made  100  garments. 

We  have  not  established  a  mothers'  meeting  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

The  Ladies  under  whose  direction  this  school  is  placed,  are 

Hiss  KKnrsDT,  FiniDMsrm, 
Miss  Saxds,  TrtaauTtr, 
Hiss  Hobris,  Bterfiary. 
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EAST  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET, 
NEAR  THIRD  AVENUE. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  240 ;  average  attendance  in 
Winter,  from  90  to  100 ;  number  of  garments  distributed, 
900 ;  shoes,  200. 

HAKM  OT  MAKAOna. 

Mm  A.  Watus,  Id  Dimirm 
Mm  8.  Phelps,     2d  " 
Mm  McCbxadt,  Si 
Mb8.  C.  K  Park,  Timmrtr. 
Hub  Louibb  Gilkav,  Seerdoay. 

Our  former  teacher,  Mrs.  E.  Spratt  Hurley,  still  con- 
tinues her  excellent  labors,  from  house  to  house,  in  this 
quarter. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 
No.  489  GRAND  STREET. 

Of  the  evils  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  School, 

their  Report  says : 

<«  Emigratioii,  espedaUy  lu  crowded  ships,  has  always  a  dlsasiroiis  efEiect  on 
a  poor  dass.  The  old  ties,  of  home  and  country  and  church,  are  broken ;  the 
associations  and  aoqnaintanoeships,  which  are  such  a  defense  and  safegnaid  for 
young  girls  of  the  laboring  dass,  are  remoyed ;  the  massing  of  emigrants  In 
a  Tessel  tends  to  wear  away  refinement  and  self-respect ;  and  it  is  feared,  with 
reason,  that  many  honest  German  peasants  land  here,  whose  diUdren  have 
already  lost  some  of  the  chedu  and  protections  of  yirtne.  Further,  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  German  laboring  dass  tend  to  endanger  the  parity  of 
their  diildren.  They  are,  peculiarly,  a  social,  genial,  pleasore-loTing  people. 
On  the  Tillage-green,  or  in  the  dty  gardens  at  home,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
spending  many  a  happy  cheerful  hour,  in  innocent  fSunily  pleasures.  But  now 
they  have  arriyed  in  a  country  whidi  has  few  harmless  pleasures ;  the  gardens 
are  the  resorts  of  American  rowdies  and  rwi$;  the  dance-saloons  are  often  only 
another  name  for  houses  of  Tioe  *,  the  yirtnous  about  them  are  an  anxious, 
sober,  oyerworked  race,  and  the  Tidous  seem  to  haye  taken  all  the  pleasant 
recreations  to  themselres.  Their  young  girls  begin  early,  as  eyery  poor  man's 
child  must,  to  work  for  the  support  of  their  families ;  they  enter  factories  for 
making  artificial  flowers,  for  straw  braiding,  and  other  manufactures ;  some  are 
street-workers ;  some  do  serrlce  at  home.  In  the  eyenings,  after  a  day  of  work 
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and  itraln,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  young  girli  are  to  often  led  away  by  bad 
companions  to  places  of  Ill-resort. 

"  Iliey  are  tired ;  they  hunger  for  some  sodality,  some  amusement,  some- 
thing which  shall  break  the  dull  current  of  erery-day  hard  work ;  something 
pleasant  and  bright  and  cheering.  It  is  not  rioe  so  much  which  attracts  them, 
as  it  is  pleasure  and  sodality. 

And  the  keepers  of  the  low  dance-saloons  in  the  German  quarters  well 
understand  this,  and  know  what  it  is  which  makes  the  first  step  of  the  outcast 
girl's  sad  career. 

'*To  these  natural  dangers  for  thisdaas  is  addedthefurther  want  of  instruc- 
tion in  rimple  womanly  duties,  which  is  so  often  found  among  the  girls  and 
women  of  the  lowest  Qerman  poor.      o      o      o      o  o 

"  During  the  year  there  haTe  been  in  the  school  140  girls,  of  ages  ranging 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  At  present  then>  are  80  names  on  the  roll-book, 
with  an  arerage  attendance  of  60  eadi  erening.  Of  these  80,  6  are  rag  pickers, 
6  shop  girls,  10  sew,  17  work  in  flower  and  tassel  fsctories,  and  the  rest  do 
the  family  work  to  enable  their  mothers  to  take  in  washing  or  sewing.  These 
girHs,  as  a  class,  are  very  intelligent,  and  full  of  life  and  fun,  with  little  of  the 
air  of  depression  the  poorer  clasBes  often  wear.  They  are  indeed  somewhat  rude 
and  insubordinate,  but  yidd  quickly  to  the  magic  of  kindness.  There  has  been 
a  marked  diange  in  the  general  bearing  of  those  who  hare  been  some  months 
in  the  school — they  are  more  gentle  and  docile,  and  seem  to  appreciate  what  is 
being  done  for  them.  They  all  manifest  a  warm  attachment  to  the  school, 
coming  in  all  weathers  eyen  after  their  hard  day's  work  in  shop  or  factory.  The 
school  is  indebted  for  a  measure  of  its  popularity  to  some  of  its  generous  friends 
who  haye  giyen  it  a  carefully  sdected  library  of  140  yolumes  (both  Englidi  and 
German),  a  sewing  machine,  yarious  games  of  cards  and  diawcted  maps,  besides 
many  pretty  pictures,  whldi  add  greatly  to  the  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect  of 
the  rooms.  Much  also  is  due  to  the  few  ladies  who  hare  volunteered  thdr  as- 
sistance in  instructing  these  girls,  and  have  brought  their  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment to  elevate  these  rough  creatures.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  in  sewing  and  dnging.  On  Saturday 
evening  the  rooms  are  opened  for  those  whose  good  behavior  or  prunctuality 
during  the  week  entitles  them  to  the  reward  of  an  evening  of  amusement ;  and 
lively  games,  with  a  simple  collation  of  fruit  or  cake,  bring  the  week  very 
merrily  to  its  dose." 

The  experiment  of  the  Social  and  Industrial  School  is 
a  success,  and  claims  now  the  public  support.  It  is  a  credit 
to  the  enlightened  German  community  who  have  maintained 
it.  It  has  brought  its  own  reward  to  those  who,  with  rare 
disinterestedness,  have  ofiered  up  the  fruits  of  their  culture 
and  refinement  at  the  feet  of  these  poor  girls,  in  the  fact  of 
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their  steady  improvemenf,  and  that  not  one,  so  far  as  is 
known,  of  the  whole  number  has  fallen  into  bad  courses  of 
life. 

I  Wh 


MiasKocH,  fT6ac*^««- 


Wm.  Aurbmarh,  Enq.,  Pnmdadtf  Tnaim, 
J.  Hn,  Esq.,  24  Park  Place,  Tnamtfr, 


ITALIAN  SCHOOL— HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  FIVE  POINTS. 
The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Teacher : 

There  U  a  general  improyement  going  on  in  the  school ;  and  the  two  exhi- 
bitions of  >lpril  and  January  last  have  greatlj  oontribnted  to  promote  it. 

"Since  the  exhibition  in  April,  1860^  about  a  doxen  young  women  and  men 
have  attended  almost  regularly,  that  is  to  say,  twelve  soula  are  kept  far  from 
the  dangers  of  those  who  frequent  ^ro^  lAopt  and  low  dancing  Aoums,  as  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  done  in  the  absence  of  any  other  place  attractive 
to  them. 

**More  than  that :  the  parents  of  two  boys,  aged  12  and  13,  who  were  ex- 
pelled two  years  ago,  caUed  in  June  last,  to  entreat  and  plead  for  their  nad- 
mission.  These  two  boys  were  horribly  mischievous,  and,  on  being  punished, 
they  uttered  some  threats,  and  actually  endeavored  to  entice  boys  away  from 
the  school.  Their  opinion  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  teacher  could  be 
greatly  impaired  by  their  success  in  procuring  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  attendants.  There  being  no  other  way  left  of  convincing  them  and 
others,  who  held  the  same  opinion,  of  their  error,  than  their  expulsion,  they  were 
accordingly  expeUed.  This  case  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  upon  others, 
and  the  more  so  when  they  were  readmitted  at  the  instance  of  their  parents, 
who  gave  assurances  for  their  good  behavior  in  future. 

'*It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  the 
attendance  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  organ-grinders  and  beggars. 
These  vocations,  we  have  also  seen,  have  yearly  been  leas  and  less  favorite  with 
them ;  and  now,  although,  for  want  of  better  occupations,  many  continue  to 
blacken  boots  at  the  City  HaU,  to  gather  flour  at  the  docks,  &c.,  yet  there 
are  represented  in  the  school  several  trades,  such  as  printing,  machinery, 
hardware,  oonfectioneiy,  shoemaking,  and  even  drawing.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
can  bear  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  that  speaks  well  for  the  moral  influence  of 
the  school,  that  all  the  boys  and  g^ls  belonging  to  this  class  of  Italians  who 
follow  honorable  trades  and  vocations  either  are  or  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants of  this  school,  and  that  all  the  present  oigan-grinding  and  begging  class 
are  not,  and  have  not  been  attendants  thereof  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  have  not 
attended  as  much  as  once  a  week,  and  that  for  only  a  few  months. 
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"  It  is  well  here  to  relate  an  incident  which  does  them  great  credit.  One 
erening  last  summer,  a  hoy  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sing  the  Garibaldi  Hymn, 
to  which  a  young  man  replied,  that  Garibaldi,  at  that  time,  needed  something 
else  than  songs.  This  ronsed  the  feelings  of  all ;  some  were  sorry  that  they  were 
too  small  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  great  man.  The  girls  regretted  that  they 
were  girls ;  others  complained  of  their  porerty,  &c.  When  their  exclamations  had 
quite  sabeided,  it  was  told  them  that  their  cents  would  be  as  much  appreciated, 
by  Garibaldi  and  Italy,  as  the  thousands  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  was  prored  to  them  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  then  agreed 
upon  opening  a  subscription  for  one  week,  which  resulted  in  bringing  in  about 
$18,  the  subscription  varying  from  $1.25  to  5  cents ;  and  whoever  would  have 
witnessed  their  eagerness  in  bringing  in  the  largest  possible  amount,  and  their 
expression  of  happiness  in  being  thus  allowed  to  offer  their  mite  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  their  mother  country,  would  have  been  deeply  touched  at  that  singular 
sight,  and  would  have  felt  forced  to  reflect  how  often  noble  feelings  and  patriot- 
ism need  but  a  slight  impulse  to  find  worthy  shelter  under  rags  and  poverty. 
When  the  money  was  all  in,  it  was  handed  to  a  boy,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  Garibaldi  Committee,  at  his  office  in  Broadway ;  but, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  the  mission.  On  in- 
quiring, I  learned  that  they  refused  on  the  supposition  that  I  had  adopted  thai 
way  for  the  delivery  of  the  money,  in  order  to  assure  them  that  it  would  be 
handed  to  the  proper  person,  thus,  of  course,  charging  them  with  distrust  to- 
wards me.  And  they  could  only  be  induced  to  accept  the  message,  when  I  had 
explained  to  their  satisfaction  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  would  have  been 
subjected,  had  I  undertaken  to  deliver  it  myself. 

"  This  delicacy  of  feelings,  in  a  clan  of  people  who  were  living  apart  from 
the  better  class,  and  distrustful  of  everything  and  everybody,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  character. 

*'  The  two  instances  at  our  late  festival,  of  a  lost  purse  and  of  a  little  hand- 
bag left  in  the  room,  being  returned  to  the  owners  by  the  boys  who  found  them, 
confirm  me  more  and  more  in  my  experience  and  conviction,  that  in  no  case, 
they  would  be  capable  of  violating  the  Eighth  Commandment. 

*'  The  largest  attendance  during  the  year  reached  110,  averaging  about  100 : 
two-fifths  of  which  are  girls. 

**  We  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  other  officers  and  friends 
of  the  House  of  Industry. 

**  And  we  are  grateful  for  the  charm  and  pleasure  which  the  attendance  of 
some  accomplished  ladies  has  thrown  about  the  School  in  the  evening,  and 
the  impulse  it  has  given  to  these  needy  and  ignorant  children,  to  improve 
themselves." 

The  room,  fuel  and  gas,  are  generously  given  by  the  House  of  Industry  to 
the  uses  of  the  School. 
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HAMERSLEY  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  No.  204  BLEECKER 

STREET. 

Of  this  School  their  Report  says : 

"  It  can  hardly  be  realiied,  unleaB  one  has  looked  into  the  subject  carefully, 
how  laige  an  amount  of  intempexanoe  exists  among  the  people  our  mission  is 
designed  to  reach.  Not  only  the  parents,  but  little  children  of  only  six  years 
of  age,  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Sometimes  they  boast  of 
the  quantity  they  can  drink.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  it  is  wrong 

"  Many  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  moral  purity,  or  of  the  rights  of  others ;  no 
idea  of  a  higher  life.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  school  we  hare  beeq 
enabled  to  do  much  toward  the  correction  of  ^ese  ctUs. 

The  children  that  one  year  ago  were  impatient  of  all  restndnt  haye  been 
taught  obedience.  They  hare  acquired  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order.  They 
hare  fil  the  power  of  gamkn/t  lovCf  and  come  to  realise  that  there  is  something 
worth  Uvlng  for,  something  higher  than  the  puiposeleas  life  they  were  accos- 
tomed  to  lead.  A  chord  of  sympathy  has  been  touched  in  their  hearts,  by  the 
exhibition  of  practical  Christianity  in  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers  that  hare 
been  so  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  do  them  good,  and  these  influences  are 
insensibly  producing  the  most  wonderftd  transformations  of  character. 

* '  The  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  children  alone,  for,  by  a  systematic  visita- 
tion of  every  family,  the  teachers  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  wants  and  temptations  of  every  member.  They  liare  nursed  the  sick, 
comforted  the  afflicted,  and  strengthened  the  wavering  in  their  purpose  of  living 
a  more  pure  life.  They  are  always  warmly  received  by  the  parents,  who  have 
learned  to  look  upon  them  as  their  best  friends  and  counselors. 

*'  Every  few  weeks  there  is  a  '  Mothers'  Miseting,'  or  social  gathering  of  the 
teachers,  scholars  and  parents  at  the  school-robm.  At  these  meetings  the  chil- 
dren sing  and  go  through  with  some  of  their  exercises ;  speeches  are  made  by 
gentlemen  that  have  been  invited  to  address  the  meeting ;  refreshments  of  some 
kind  are  then  given  out,  and  all  go  home  feeling  that  there  is  no  school  equal 
to  theirs,  and  no  ladies  so  kind  as  those  that  have  befriended  them 

*  *  Many  cases  of  reformation  among  the  parents  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  these  little  sodal  gatherings,  and  they  are  looked  forward  to  as  bright  spots 
in  the  sad  lives  that  many  of  them  have  led.  The  experiment  has  been  success- 
ftil,  and  only  adds  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Christian  love  and 
sympathy  to  melt  the  hardest  heart. 

'*A  new  system  of  marks  has  been  adopted,  by  which  every  child  takes  home 
to  the  parents  a  report  of  her  conduct  through  the  day. 

*  *  This  is  a  simple  method  of  overcoming  many  difficulties.  It  insures  punctu- 
ality and  deanlinen,  causing  the  parents  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morning  that  the 
children  may  be  at  school  in  season,  and  in  many  instances  occasioning  the  chil- 
dreu  to  come  without  their  breakfast  rather  than  be  late. 

<«  A  number  of  large  girls  have  been  attending  the  school  lately,  that  have 
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been  thrown  out  of  employment  hj  the  Bereritj  of  the  times.  They  seem  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  homo,  and  we  very  mach  hope  that  there  may  be  many  others  who 
may  be  indnoed  to  come  in  with  ns.  We  are  satisfled  that  many  young  girls 
could  be  snatched  from  ruin,  if  they  only  had  some  place  of  this  kind  ready  to 
receive  them. 

"We  have  been  disappointed  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  sewing  machhie  for 
the  benefit  of  these  girls.  We  are  still  hoping  that  the  way  will  be  open  for  us  to 
obtain  one,  so  that  we  can  work  more  efficiently  among  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

'  *  The  stagnation  of  business  affects  the  people  in  this  quarter  to  a  very  unusual 
degree.  Persons  that  have  always  been  able  to  make  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies are  now  unable  to  do  so.  Several  mothers,  whose  children  attend  the 
school,  and  who  have  never  allowed  them  to  eat  the  bread  that  was  given  out 
for  dinner,  saying,  that  while  they  could  work  they  had  rather  that  others, 
poorer  than  themselves,  should  have  it,  have  told  the  teachers  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  bit  of  bread  given  out  at  the  school,  their  children  would  have 
had  nothing  to  eat.  One  of  the  cold  mornings  the  teacher,  noticing  a  little 
boy  looking  pale  and  weak,  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  had  any  breakfast.  He 
said  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  was  there  the  day  before.  His  answer 
caused  the  teacher  to  put  the  same  question  to  others,  and  she  found  that,  out 
of  a  little  band  of  ten,  then  standing  around  the  stove,  five  of  them  had  not 
seen  a  particle  of  food  in  their  houses  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  exiMrienoe  of  the  teacher  while 
visiting  the  families. 

'(Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Visitor,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  faithful  labors 
for  the  School. 

' '  We  cannot  feel  that  we  are  asking  too  much,  when  we  urge  the  importance  of 
an  ample  support  being  afforded  to  this  school.  Our  expenses  from  its  organ- 
isation in  December,  1869,  have  only  been  about  $480,  owing  to  the  rent  of  the 
room  having  been  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Boys'  meeting,  by  a  friend  to  children. 
But  of  these  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  we  have  only  received  donationfl 
from  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  dollars  for  the  direct  support  of 
the  school.  We  very  much  need  enlarged  accommodations  and  increased  fa- 
cilities to  carry  on  the  work,  but  we  fear  that  the  whole  field  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  unless  our  friends  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  expense  of  the  school  for  the  next  year  will  probably  be  $600." 

Of  the  amount  expended  for  the  school,  this  Society  has 
contributed  $200,  various  individuals  {vide  appendix),  $58.58, 
and  the  remainder  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Macy,  Treasurer 
of  the  school. 
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Kambtr  nftrterad  on  boola  iIbm 

Xi^  iBt  

KmnoT  wgtofrwl  on  boola  at  ib» 

proM&t  tlmo  

Number  gone  to  Mnrloe  

«     remorod  to  a  distance... 

"     gone  to  the  West  

«        «     JoTenile  Asylum. 

«       <*     Brotbers'  School. 

«       "     Sisters'  «* 

"       «     Orphan  Aqrlmn.. 


STATISTICS. 

Nombtr  foot  to  Italian  School.... 

221      «<        "  QOUbnla  

u  «  PoblloScbooto.... 
«(        i(     Bandall'S  Island.. 
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19 
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Ml  on  aoooont  of  sldoiea 


1 

  14-ai 

Present  STerafe  attendance  .94 

Number  of  garments  made  219 

"  dlatrUmted...  291 

"     of  pairs  of  shoes   *<  ....188 
One  meal  of  bread,  10  mothsrs'  meetincL 


BATTERY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  FIRST  WARD,  No.  15  STATE 

STREET. 

This  school,  whose  foundation  we  have  urged  for  years,  we 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  opening,  with  the  aid  of  an  influ- 
ential committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  First  Ward.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  thorough  and 
permanent  mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  that  ward. 
The  list  of  scholars  already  numbers  between  50  and  60. 

Dreasurer  J.  Ckyunci  Lobd,  189  Greenwich  street. 


BOYS'  MEETING,  No.  204  BLEEOKER  STREET. 

HiU  Meeting  has  enjoyed  more  qniet  and  apparently  religions  sessions  than 
on  any  preyions  year,  though  the  nnmher  of  children  present,  on  some  oocasUmf, 
must  hare  been  over  200. 

An  interesting  testimony  to  its  Talue  was  given  inddentaUy  by  a  prominent 
merchant  of  the  ward,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tmstees  of  this  Society,  who 
stated  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  positirely  dangerons  to  go  about  in  some  of  the 
streets  of  that  quarter  late  at  night,  owing  to  the  large  boys  of  desperate  character 
that  haunted  the  streets  and  lanes ;  but,  after  the  influence  of  this  meeting  had 
been  felt,  the  quarter  was  quite  changed  in  this  reflect,  and  now  the  old  depreda- 
tions of  young  thieyes  and  rufBans  had  almost  ceased. 

Mr.  Macy  and  Mr.  Smith  stiU  conduct  the  meeting,  often  spending  time 
erenings  in  the  week  at  it. 

The  rent  of  the  room  (used  also  for  the  Industrial  Scho<^)  has  been  paid 
during  the  last  year  by  the  same  liberal  lady  who  has  supported  the  meeticjc 
for  some  years. 
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We  chronicle  with  deep  regret  this  year  the  death  of  our 
beloved  President,  John  L.  Mason,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  who  labored  indefatigably  with 
ns  till  his  final  sickness.  Even  in  his  dying  hours  he  spoke 
with  great  feeling  of  these  labors,  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  his  spirit  has  not  ceased  to  sympathize  in  them. 
For  a  fit  expression  of  our  feelings  in  his  loss,  we  refer  to  the 
sincerely  uttered  resolutions  of  this  Board,  incorporated  in 
the  appendix. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  Sec'y. 

FOEUABT  21,  1861. 


THE 

TREASURER'S  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


The  account  in  detail,  rendered  herewith,  shows  every 
item  received,  and  every  pajrment  made,  for  the  year  ending 


first  day  of  February,  1861 : 

The  balance  on  hand,  February  Ist,  1860,  was   $425  81 

Beceived  from  all  sources  since  then   19,815  86 

$20,241  17 

Paid  out  for  all  purposes,  for  year  ending  February  1, 

1861  $19,162  92 

Balance  now  on  hand   478  25 

$20,241  17 


ExPLAXAnOH  OF  BeCEIPTS  and  EzPENDirURES. 

To  cash  on  hand,  per  report,  February  1,  1860   $425  81 

"       sale  of  20  shares  of  bank  stock   2,056  00 

"       received  from  estate  of  J.  B.  Barnard,  account 

of  legacy   1,340  00 

"                  "      city  of  New  York   3,000  00 

^'                 "      temporary  loan  (since  paid) . .  1,000  00 
"                  "      individual  and  all  other  contri- 
butions   12,419  36 
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$20,241  17 
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By  cash  paid,  20  shares  of  bank  stock   $2,225  00 

"      **       temporary  loan  and  interest  1,003  45 

"      "       fitting  up   and  enlarging 

News-boys' Lodging  room  1,500  00 

"      total  expenditure  for  the  support 

of  the  Society   15,034  47 

balance  now  on  hand   478  25 

 $20,241  17 


The  reserve  fund,  per  last  report,  consisted  of  twenty 
shares  ($2,000)  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock — ^it  is  the  same 
now.  But  during  the  past  year  the  wants  of  the  Society 
have,  at  times,  been  greater  than  its  ready  means,  conse- 
quently, the  bank  stock  was  sold  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
current  expenses.  Subsequently,  it  was  purchased  again,  as 
funds  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  till  now  the 
whole  number  of  shares  is  replaced. 

This  experience  teaches  the  importance  of  not  allowing  the 
reserve  to  fall  below  the  present  amount,  lest  the  work  of  the 
Society  should  be  suspended  for  want  of  funds  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  collections  are  small  and  the  operations  of  the 
Society  large. 

The  receipt  for  the  past  year  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  preceding  years,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table 
of  receipts  and  payments : 

Beoeiptt.  F&id.  Balance. 
From  March  2,  1858,  to  Feb'y  1,  1854,  $4,782.77  $4,191.65  $541.22 
From  Feb'y  1,  1854,  to  FeVy  1,  1855,  10,899.86  9,939.88  459.98 
From  FeVy  1,  1855,  to  Feb'y  1,  1856,  10,524.06  10,027.09  496.97 
From  Feb'y  1,  1856,  to  Feb'y  1,  1857,  12,148.67  11,582.75  615.92 
From  Feb'y  1,  1857,  to  Feb'y  1,  1858,  15,662.89  15,566.42  95.97 
From  Feb'y  1,  1858,  to  Feb'y  1,  1859,  17,899.29  17,072.40  826.89 
From  Feb'y  1,  1859,  to  Feb'y  1,  1860,  12,685.92  12,210.11  425.81 
From  Feb'y  1,  1860,  to  Feb'y  1,  1861,    20,241.17   19,762.92  478.25 


Aggregate  amomit  paid , 


.$100,808.12  in  8  years. 


so 
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By  reference  to  the  preceding  statement,  under  the  head  of 
Explanation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures,"  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  portion  of  this  large  aggregate  has  been  paid  for  invest- 
ments ;  or  has  otherwise,  necessarily,  entered  into  the  accounts 
as  cash  payments.  But  it  is  believed  that  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  (or  ninety  thousand  dollars)  have  been  expended  in  the 
current  expenses  and  legitimate  objects  of  the  Childreii's  Aid 
Society,  ^nce  its  first  organization. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fisu^t,  that  in  the  receipt  of  this  large  sum 
80  great  a  portion  of  it  has  come  from  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
the  good  citizens  of  our  community,  who  sustain  this  work 
from  a  disinterested  desire  to  do  good  to  others.  Our  city 
authorities,  too,  have  wisely,  and  generously,  doubled  their 
appropriation  the  past  year.  Donations,  however,  have  been 
received,  not  from  New  York  City  and  State  only,  but  kind- 
hearted  citizens  of  several  other  States  have  contributed  their 
^*  free-will  offerings"  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  diffusive 
charity. 

To  all  of  them,  the  Trustees  would  tender  cordial  thanks, 
solicita  continuance  of  material  aid,"  and  assure  their  friends, 
everywhere,  they  need  not  doubt  that  their  money  has  been 
safely  invested,  and  will  yield,  in  all  coming  time,  large  divi- 
dends of  virtue,  truth,  and  good  works. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  EABL  WILLIAMS,  I^rtatunr. 

Niw  YoBX,  FOrvary  20lh,  1861. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  aoooiinte  of  the  Tteasorer,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  Ut  inst ,  haye  been  examined  by  us,  compared  with  the  voncherSi 
andfoond  to  be  correct, 

B.  J.  HOWLAND,  ) 
HOWABDPOTTKR, 

Mruary2M,  1861. 


APPENDIX. 


L 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE  MASON. 

Nkw  York,  Sept.  26th,  1860. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
B.  J.  Howlond,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  John  L.  Mason,  late  President  of  the  Society,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whareatt  Our  friend  and  late  President,  John  L.  Mason,  has,  in  the  course 
of  nature  and  the  fullness  of  years,  been  remored  from  us  by  death,  and  we 
wish  to  record  our  sense  of  the  value  of  his  character  and  work  in  the  cause 
of  the  poor  children  of  New  York,  be  it 

Beaolmd,  That  while  we  remember  with  pleasure  that  our  late  President 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Society,  and  its  only  presiding  officer, 
whose  labors,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  beginning  to  its  present  condition, 
are  a  part  of  its  history,  we  beliere  that  every  year  of  his  work  added 
grace  to  his  character,  and  that  in  his  separation  from  us  we  hare  lost  the 
companionship  of  a  friend,  amiable,  courteous  and  sympathizing  ;  the  coun- 
sels of  a  fellow-member,  full  of  seal  for  our  common  object,  and  the  example 
of  an  officer  whose  thoughts,  time  and  strength,  were  freely  given  to  the 
work  with  which  he  had  identified  himself. 

That  by  his  death  the  poor  children  of  the  city  have  lost  a  friend,  whose 
heart  was  always  open  to  their  claims,  and  who  recognized  in  every  one  of 
them  a  chUd  of  Qod,  of  boundless  capacity,  and  a  destiny  immortal,  yet 
within  his  influence,  a  friend  who  saw  what  his  duty  to  them  was,  and 
performed  it  manfully,  under  our  common  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

That  in  him  the  dtizens  of  New  York  have  lost  a  citizen  of  rare  value, 
who,  in  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  his  conscience  as  a  Christian 
led  him,  served  the  public  widely  and  effectively ;  who,  in  quietly  removing 
every  day  from  our  midst,  sources  of  crime,  misery  and  loss  of  every  kind, 
and  helping  poor  children  to  escape  from  poverty,  ignorance  and  temptation, 
was  making  our  community  happier,  richer  and  better,  increasing  by  his  life 
the  character  of  our  dty,  and  making  his  obedience  to  his  Master's  teachings 
a  part  of  our  security  and  welfare. 

That  while  we  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  children  of  our  friend,  in 
their  separation  firom  their  husband  and  father,  we  assure  them  of  our 
pleasure  in  beUeviug  that  he  has  gone  to  hear  the  greeting  of  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  pionoanoed  by  Him  who  loved  little  children  and  wished 
them  to  bo  brought  to  Him. 
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There  are  men  among  as  who  die,  and,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  few  who 
are  nearest  to  them,  none  notice  that  they  are  gone.  There  are  others  whose 
death  is  mourned  ostentatiously,  of  whom  the  papers  are  full  of  ohituaiy  praise, 
and  funeral  orations  are  crowded  with  eulogy,  but  whose  absence  in  reality 
leayes  no  void  in  the  world.  But  there  are  again  others,  sometimes  men  of 
public  position,  more  often  men  of  inconspicuous  influence,  whose  death  is  a 
clear  loss  to  the  world ;  who  are  doing  senrices  to  the  public  that  no  other  ohe  osn 
do,  or  who  are  representing  great  principles,  or  who  are  living  such  lires  of 
purity  and  well-doing  and  truth,  that  society  seems  poorer  and  more  ignoble 
when  they  are  gone.  When  such  men  die,  the  whole  community  feel  it,  eren 
if  they  do  not  speak  of  it.  Seats  are  vacant,  which  are  not  easily  filled ;  duties 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  unaccustomed  hands ;  words  of  wisdom  are  wanting 
in  deliberations  which  could  not  easily  do  without  them,  and  a  fire  of  ialth 
seems  quenched,  from  which  many  lit  their  feeble  flames.  The  truest  mourners 
for  such  are  not  perhaps  the  crowds  of  friends  who  follow  the  funeral,  or  the 
clerical  orator  who  pronounces  the  honest  eulogy,  but  they  are  some  poor  heart- 
broken widow,  who  was  gladdened  by  the  voice  of  pity  which  is  now  hushed  to 
her,  or  some  deserted  orphan  child,  supported  and  guided  by  the  hand  now 
cold ;  they  are  the  poor  and  the  houseless  and  the  abandoned,  whom  the  de- 
parted invited  to  liis  feast,  and  who  recompense  him  with  gushing  tears  now. 
Lonely  poverty  is  more  lonesome,  now  that  he  is  gone ;  theburdensof  the  unfor- 
tunate heavier,  the  pang  of  the  forsaken  keener,  that  one  friend  is  called  away. 
Perchance  there  are  many  in  miserable  tenement-houses,  in  ceUara  and  garrets, 
whose  wretched  lives  have  been  glorified  by  the  Christian  faith  they  learned  of 
him  and  who  now  look  forward  with  unshaken  confidence  to  meeting  him  be- 
yond. Such  deaths,  in  one  aspect,  are  indeed  a  dead  Ices  out  of  the  world. 

Such  a  loss,  we  ourselves  have  had  the  pain  of  knowing,  is  that  of  the  late 
Judge  Mason ;  and  we  should  not  venture  now  to  add  to  the  many  feeling 
notices  of  his  death,  but  that  we  have  had  especial  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
intimately  for  eight  years  in  his  relations  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city.  We 
were  first  associated  with  him  in  the  founding  of  the  Avenue  D  Boys'  Meeting ; 
and  soon  after,  he,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  organized  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  President  till  his  death. 

The  peculiar  and  marked  thing  about  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was  the 
amount  of  time  and  patient  attention  he  bestowed  upon  them. 

With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  put  his  name  to  nothing 
which  he  did  not  know  thoroughly  about,  and,  above  all,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  have  to  do  with  the  poor.  His  Sundays,  with  the  exception  of  the 
morning  service,  were  frequently  given  up,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
iS31  five,  and  sometimes  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  religious  instruction 
of  poor  children.  In  the  week,  his  legal  practice — especially  the  hearing  of 
referee  cases— occupied  most  of  his  days,  but  his  evenings  again  were  in  large 
part  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  benevolent  society  of  which  he  was 
President.  He  visited  the  schools  under  its  chaigo ;  examined  the  letters,  con- 
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Btantljr  coming  in  from  the  hundreds  of  children  over  the  country ;  held  his 
familiar  meetings  for  the  street-boys ;  called  himself  on  the  poor  or  met  them  in 
the  office,  and  searched  closely  into  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  assooiatian, 
never  letting  anything  pass  which  he  did  not  clearly  understand. 

To  Judge  Mason,  jn  great  measure,  we  believe,  are  due  the  remarkable 
cordiality  and  unity  which,  without  interruption  for  eight  years,  have  charao- 
terized  all  the  counsels  and  labors  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  or  tone  of  thought,  when  we  first  knew 
him,  which  led  us  to  fear  that  he  would  be  too  conservative  in  opinion  and  too 
hard  for  this  labor  among  the  poor,  but  when  we  saw  his  eyes  overflowing  at 
the  tales  of  sorrow  from  some  of  our  wretched  boys ;  when  we  found  how  uni- 
formly his  feelings  leaned  to  the  side  of  pity  and  generosity,  and  how  broad 
and  liberal  his  Christian  practice  was,  we  felt  we  had  done  him  great  injustice. 
Tears  had  brought  in  their  true  harvest  with  him,  not  of  bigotry  or  hardness, 
but  of  broader  charity,  more  comprehensive  thought,  and  riper  wisdom.  There 
never  seemed  to  us  a  clearer  illustration  than  in  him  of  the  object^  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  of  the  most  thorough  business  and  legal  training.  It  was  all 
laid  by  him,  with  the  most  devout  humility,  at  the  feet  of  the  lowest  and  poor- 
est of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  benevolent  and  religious  enterprises — ^for  the 
two  in  this  instance  were  one— in  which  he  had  part,  he  did  what  no  other 
could  exactly  do ;  he  contributed  to  them  and  the  poor  the  fruits  of  his  life-long 
discipline — ^hls  acuteness,  his  caution,  his  self-control,  his  religious  principle— in 
a  word,  his  vMom,  There  is  something  so  admirable  in  true  Wisdom — ^that 
weight  of  years,  that  habit  of  looking  at  many  sides,  that  care,  that  experience, 
that  calmness,  that  freedom  from  frothy  enthusiasm,  and  then  that  solid  force 
of  a  man  deep-settled  in  his  convictions.  How  vastly  it  looms  up  over  the  nerv- 
ous excitability  and  cheap  sensatlonism  of  the  day  I 

The  spur  and  prompter  of  all  Mr.  Mason's  labors  for  humanity  was  the 
religious  principle.  He  felt— not  uttered— but/ett  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  had 
died  for  him,  he  had  died  that  henceforth  he  should  live  not  unto  himself,  but 
for  others.  All  that  he  did  was  nothing  to  him ;  he  himself  would  be  most  of 
all  ashamed  at  this  simple  notice  of  his  unpretending  service ;  he  thought 
only  of  Christ  and  his  love  to  him  and  his  sacrifice  for  him. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  in  these  few  words  a  full  or  accurate  estimate  of 
Judge  Mason.  We  speak  only  here  for  those  we  do  know,  who  cannot  speak — 
the  poor,  the  bereaved,  the  orphan,  the  tempted,  the  houseless,  who  have  known 
him,  who  have  been  kindled  in  Christian  hope  by  him,  and  who  love  him  still. 

Perchance,  in  that  mysterious  life,  his  eye  looks  down  on  the  feeble  and 
blind  efforts  of  love  done  here  for  humanity's  sake  and  in  Christ's  dear  name, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  see  the  far-off  glorious  conclusion,  through  all  the  clouds 
and  gloom  and  darkness  of  earth.  May  his  spirit  still  be  with  those  who  re- 
main I 
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LSTTKR  TO  TKR  FBSBZDZST  OF  THE  BOABD  07  THE  XEIROPOLIIAH 
POXIGB,  UPOV  TBVAVGT. 

TRUANCY   AND   ITS  REKEDT. 

Any  one,  familiar  with  the  condition  of  our  dtj,  must  be  aware  what  a  Tait 
and  formidable  evil  is  ^he  truancy,  or  the  absence  from  school,  of  numben  of 
the  poorer  children.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Nott,  in 
1867,  which  can  be  only  approximate,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  15,  then  in  attendance  on  our  public  and  priyate  schools,  was  81,469 
—the  whole  number  of  children  between  those  years,  128,547,  leaving  more 
than  40,000  children  who  were  habitually  absent  from  school.  Not  all  of  these, 
of  course,  are  yagrants,  or  even  truants ,  some  are  employed  in  factories  and 
shops,  some  as  servants,  some  as  peddlers  or  boot-blacks  or  newsboys,  or  enand- 
runners.  Still,  making  full  allowance  for  those  engaged  in  some  employment, 
there  will  be  found  a  large  remainder  who  are  habitually  truant  and  vagabond, 
or  are  sent  out  by  their  paxents  as  beggars  and  pilferers.  For  the  truly  vagrant 
class  of  children— those  homeless,  or  those  begging  from  door  to  door— very 
much  is  now  being  attempted  in  the  way  of  reformation  and  relief  by  various 
aasodations  in  the  city.  But  the  dass  to  which  we  wish  now  especially  to  call 
attention,  and  which  feeds  all  the  worst  classes,  are  the  (ruontf— those  occasion- 
ally or  habitually  Absent  from  the  school.  Sometimes  they  are  very  poor  chil- 
dren, but  quite  as  often  they  belong  to  very  respectable  famalies,.  such  as 
mechanics  or  small  shopkeepers.  Their  parents  are  so  busy  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  ways  In  which  their  children  are  engaged,  or  they  are  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  neglect  them ;  so  the  truants  soon  become  familiar  with  street- 
life,  and  after  awhile  enter  the  ranks  of  the  professional  **  short-boys."  Oar 
experience  in  New  York  Is  almost  invariable  that  the  crime  and  vice  of  children 
begin  with  truancy.  The  idle,  mischievous  lads  soon  become  the  petty  thieves 
and  burglars. 

Education,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a  city  like  ours.  Lb  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  If  schools  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
ignorant,  they  must  be  forced  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Now,  looking  at  the  vast  extent  of  truancy  in  New  York,  and  the  evils  it 
brings  after  it,  what  shalFbe  the  remedy  f 

Fortunately,  we  need  not  resort  to  any  theoretical  one,  nor  urge  untried 
legislation.  The  evil  has  been  felt  in  our  sister  dty,  Brooklyn ;  and  the  cure, 
in  a  certain  measure,  been  applied. 

In  April,  1863,  a  general  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  and  truant  children,"  of 
which  the  first  section  was  as  follows : 

1.  If  any  chiM,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  having  suiB- 
dent  bodily  health  and  mental  capadty  to  attend  the  public  schools,  shaU  be 
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found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  idle 
and  truant,  without  any  lawful  occupation,  any  Justioe  of  the  Peace,  Police 
Magistrates,  or  Justices  of  the  District  Courts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  com- 
plaint thereof  by  any  citisen  on  oath,  shall  ctluse  such  child  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him  for  examination,  and  shall  also  cause  the  parent,  guardian,  or  master 
of  such  child,  if  he  or  she  have  any,  to  be  notified  to  attend  such  examination . 
And  if,  on  such  examination,  the  complaint  shall  be  satisfsictorily  established, 
such  Justioe  shall  require  the  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement in  writing,  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city  or  village,  that  he 
win  restrain  such  child  from  so  wandering  about,  will  keep  him  or  her  on  his 
own  premises,  or  in  some  lawful  occupation,  and  will  cause  such  child  to  be 
sent  to  some  school  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  \mtil  he  or  she  becomes 
fourteen  years  old.  And  such  Justioe  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  engagement.  If  such  child  has  no  parent, 
guardian,  or  master,  or  none  can  be  found,  or  if  such  parent,  guardian,  or  mas- 
ter refuse  or  neglect,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  enter  into  such  engagement, 
and  to  give  such  security,  if  required,  such  Justioe  shall,  by  warrant  under  his 
hand,  commit  such  child  to  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  for  his  or  her  recep- 
tion, as  hereinafter  directed." 

The  other  sections  provide  for  the  penalties,  and  for  a  place  of  reception  for 
the  truant  children  who  persist  in  roving  the  streets 

Brooklyn,  with  some  of  the  Yankee  spirit  which  belongs  to  her  people,  un- 
dertook to  make  this  law  a  reality ;  and  the  authorities  not  merely  prepared  an 
asylum,  as  New  York  had  done,  for  vagrant  children,  but  they  went  more  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  appointed  Truant  Officers  to  visit  the  schools  and  the 
parents,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers in  New  York  gave  these  officers  police  powers,  so  that,  though  in  citizen's 
dress,  they  could  arrest  a  persistently  truant  child,  and  bring  him  to  the  magis- 
trate, to  be  committed  temporarily  to  the  place  of  reception  prepared.  This, 
however,  was  seldom  necessary.  The  mere  visit  of  the  officer  at  the  house  of 
the  truant  child  was  generally  enough  to  alarm  or  arouse  the  parents,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  people  were  usually  willing  to  oo-operate  vigorously  with 
the  police.  Above  all,  if  the  officer  at  any  time  was  compelled  to  lead  the  child 
to  school,  the  disgrace  was  sufficient  to  make  him  over  after  avoid  being  a  tru- 
ant. The  teachers  gave  lists  of  the  truants  to  those  executors  of  the  law,  and 
they  hunted  the  children  up  and  brought  them  in.  Naturally,  in  these  labors, 
they  came  upon  many  boys  and  girls  who  were  truly  vagrants  or  homeless,  and 
those  they  at  once  sent  to  the  Truant  Home.  The  effects  have  been  remarka- 
ble. In  1869  we  presented,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
letters  from  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  from  a  prominent  gentleman,  showing 
the  marked  influence  there  of  the  Truant  Officers  on  the  attendance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  1858,  the  three  officers  report  the  reformation  of  more  than  600  habitual 
tmantft— <mo  n^an  alone  visiting  924  pupils  in  the  year.  There  were  obliged  to 
be  arrested  for  that  year  only  66  for  truancy. 
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In  1859,  one  officer  reports  that  the  average  number  of  tmants,  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  schools  which  he  visited,  was  18  the  year  before,  and  that  "now  there 
is  not  one  to  each."  He  states  Justly  that  the  espedal  duty  of  the  truant  vis- 
itor is  to  prevent  truancy  from  becoming  a  fixed  habit,  and  that,  if  it  can  be 
reached  early  enough,  it  can  be  checked.  He  discovered  that  those  habitually 
unpxmctual  were  the  most  likely  to  become  truants  and  vagrants,  and  accord- 
ingly he  procured  lists  of  those,  and  visited  and  warned  the  parents — a  measure 
which  produced  a  very  good  effect.  Another  officer  reports  about  8,000  visits 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  During  that  year  (1859)  215  were  committed  as 
truants. 

In  1860,  the  reports  continue  equally  favorable  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
system  on  the  attendance  of  the  Ward  schools. 

Over  1,100  occasional  truants  were  brought  in  during  the  year.  Committed 
for  truancy,  72. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  employing  * '  TruantOffioen' '  has  met  with 
thorough  success  in  Brooklyn.  With  but  few  comparative  arrests,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  in  regular  attendance  on  the  schools  laige  numbers  of 
otherwise  idle  or  vagabond  children.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
humanity,  should  we  not  have  the  same  system  in  New  Torkf 

This  law  would  certainly  justify  the  Commissioners  in  detailing  officers  for 
this  specific  puix>o0e  in  some  of  the  poorest  Wards  (it  would  be  especially  desir- 
able in  the  Eleventh  and  Seventeenth  Wards)  where  are  so  many  Germans. 

The  only  further  difficulty  is  as  to  a  place  of  reception  for  those  temporaiily 
arrested.  If  we  remember  right,  the  charter  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  would 
designate  their  House  of  Beoeption  as  a  fit  place  of  receptacle  for  truants ;  and, 
though  they  may  not  at  the  present  moment  have  sufficient  accommodations, 
probably  their  influential  corporation  could  easily  raise  additional  funds  for 
such  a  purpose.  Or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  the  Common  Coxmcil  might  be 
induced  to  fit  up  some  plain  rooms  for  a  place  of  temporary  arrest  for  truants. 
We  do  hope  the  thing  will  be  tried,  especially  by  the  present  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  who  have  gained  such  enduring  fame  by  their  excellent  police 
government  of  the  city. 


LETTER    FROK    THE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE     BOARD  OF 

POLICE. 

Bksvoobt  Housb,  December  12,  1860. 
My  Dear  Sir:  The  Board  of  Police  has  directed  the  Superintendent  to  adopt 
such  measures,  by  the  aid  of  the  police  force,  as  will  correct  the  evils  of  tm- 
antism. 

The  number  of  patrolmen  in  New  York  will  probably  be  increased  in  a  few 
days.  When  that  shall  have  been  done,  the  Superintendent  will  adopt  effective 
measuxes  to  abate  the  evil  of  which  you  complain.  Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  BiLAOl,  ISaq,  JAMES  BOWEK. 
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TBSTIlfONT    PROM  DETECTIVB8. 

DKncTiTB  OiFxcs,  Febrway  12, 1861. 
We  have  reason  to  belieye  that  there  are  not  one  half  as  many  petty  thieyes 
and  female  oflSenders  against  property,  as  hist  year,  or  in  former  years. 

W.  H.  LEFFEBTS,  Sayt.  J).  A.  Poliee. 

WlLUAX  WlUON, 

John  S.  Youhg, 

John  H  Smith,      '  -Dtetorfww. 

Thomas  H.  Seabs,  . 


IV.— THE  FOOB. 


AUTUMN  CHANQES. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that,  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  sommcr  brought 
the  greatest  changes  to  our  families,  and  that  when  people  meet  again  in  the 
autumn,  after  suinmer  Journeying  or  absence  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country, 
there  are  more  often  yacant  places  at  the  fireside,  or  entire  changes  of  some  sort, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Howerer  it  may  be  with  the  well-o£f,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  with  the  poorer  and  working  classes.  These  people  do  not  suffer 
so  much  in  the  warm  months  as  In  the  cold,  but  the  diseases  of  poverty  oyer- 
take  yery  many  of  them  then.  Carelessness  about  food,  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
and  oyerwork,  seem  to  bring  forth  their  harvest,  especially  in  the  summer. 
The  children  of  the  poor  more  usually  die  in  the  brightest  months.  And  oc- 
casionally, as  you  see  some  wan,  weasen  little  infant,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a 
child,  starving  to  death  in  its  mother's  arms  from  some  scrofulous  disorder, 
which  her  vices  had  brought  on,  you  do  not  wonder  that  sometimes  even  the 
mother  is  glad  to  lose  her  babe. 

It  used  to  surprise  me,  in  the  beginning  of  these  enterprises,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  were  often  so  healthy— apparently  more  vigorous  than  children 
of  the  higher  classes,  but  after  a  while  I  discovered  that  a  continual  process  of 
what  Darwin  might  call "  natural  selection  "  was  going  on,  and  that  the  weaker 
were  constantly  dying  out  through  neglect  or  misfortune,  while  the  stronger 
only  survived,  so  that  the  ratio  oi  children's  deaths  to  the  whole  number  ot 
births  was  evidently  vastly  greater  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  Pos- 
sibly in  this  way  the  degenerating  influences  of  poverty  are  met,  and  the  condl- 
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tion  of  society  Bomewhat  balanced,  so  that  on  the  broad  scale,  the  constitatioDal 
vigor  of  oar  people  is  not  impaired.  Yet  evidently  there  must  be  a  line  be- 
yond which  the  weakening  physical  influences  of  destitution  and  ignoranoe  will 
overbalance  the  benefit  from  the  death  of  the  most  sickly,  or  the  advantages 
from  the  superior  health  of  those  in  favored  circumstances,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  a  community  will  become  weakened  and  be  tnmsmitted.  lliis 
would  be  such  degeneracy  as  we  see  in  the  prddaiTm  of  the  European  capitals,  or 
the  professional  poor  of  Liverpool  and  London — men  and  women  stunted  and 
degraded  in  organisation,  often  with  impaired  or  defective  senses,  their  animal 
and  sensual  tendencies  exaggerated  to  the  extreme,  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  weakened,  peculiarly  exposed  to  violent  or  contagions  diaeoses, 
and  given  up  frequently  to  the  most  animal  passions. 

Buch  a  class  are  an  ulcer  in  the  community.  They  have  been  in  process  of 
forming  in  New  York,  and  would  long  ago  have  become  as  reoogniaed  and  dan- 
gerous  here  as  they  are  now  in  Europe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigorous  efforts 
made  to  cure  the  malady. 

These  thoughts  have  been  called  forth  by  seeing  the  changes  in  health  and 
in  mosals  which  the  autumn  shows  in  certain  destitute  quarters  of  the  city ; 
the  number  of  children  dead,  the  number  dying,  the  poverty  which  had  de- 
scended, inch  by  inch,  to  destitution,  the  destitution  to  wretchedness,  and  then 
now  id  the  cooler  season,  to  sufEoring  from  oold  and  houselessness ;  the  drunk- 
ard's home  converted  now  to  a  hovel,  with  the  once  neatiy  dressed  children  in 
rags  and  dirt ,  the  worn-out  and  sickly  seamstress  ending  her  short  respite  in 
the  summer's  heat  on  the  death-bed  of  consumption  the  children  and  boys^ 
who  enjoyed  the  vagrant  life  of  the  mild  months  in  the  streets  and  on  the  docks, 
now  gathering  in  the  Ilquor-shops  or  begging  for  work. 

One  of  the  taddest  of  these  changes  among  the  working  people  met  me 
lately  in  a  tenement-house  of  East  Thirty-second  street  An  industrious  young 
Irislmian,  who,  being  very  poor,  of  course  had  a  large  family,  had  secured  a 
place  on  the  Central  Park.  After  working  there  some  years,  he  took  oold  one 
day  in  digging  in  a  damp  spot,  and  the  cold  settied  in  his  eyes.  With  the  usual 
providence  of  the  dass,  instead  of  consulting  a  physldan,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  medical  women,  who  are  supposed  competent  to  cure  all  human  mala-^ 
dies. 

She  applied  various  poultices  and  nostrums  to  his  eyes,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  eyes  seemed  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  was  left  drnt- 
lUnd  I  'Ee  went  to  the  hospital,  and  was  turned  out  as  incurable. 

I  found  him  in  a  back  basement— a  chilly,  damp  room,  with  the  rats  running 
out  firom  the  walls  even  while  we  were  talkuig.  His  wife  sat  on  the  floor, 
holding  a  babe  of  some  four  months,  and  weeping  distractedly ;  dedaring  that 
she  did  not  even  know  where  to  get  a  supper  for  the  bairns  (then  ais'ftve). 
The  poor  man  sat  in  his  chair,  turning  his  sightless  eyes  on  ns,  and  bearing  the 
first  shadows  of  the  long  night  which  had  begun,  as  manftdly  as  the  bravest  ol 
US  oould  do.  It  was  a  most  pitiful,  depressing  soeno. 
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Here  is  still  another  : 

In  East  Thirty-third  street  is  a  family  named  L  .  The  mother  is  an 

industrious,  honest,  neat  widow,  whom  I  hare  known  some  idx  years.  She  U  a 
Ftotestant,  and  has  educated  her  children  at  our  East  Biver  Industrial  School,  and 
at  the  Methodist  Sunday-schools.  There  are  five  children,  and  by  the  untiring 
labor  of  each  one,  the  family  have  managed  to  edge  along.  This  last  year  the 
mother,  who  has  been  an  excellent  seamstress,  found  herself  entirely  moedmU; 
her  eyes  dim  from  many  a  late  night's  sewing,  her  stomach,  liver,  and  head  all 
thoroughly  disordered  from  overwork,  and  at  last  she  was  laid  up  with  severe 
illness.  The  oldest  daughter,  on  whom  they  almost  depended,  also  gave  out, 
and  is  nearly  blind  and  helpless,  so  that  now  the  whole  family  depend  on  the 
labor  of  the  three  little  girls,  the  oldest  perhaps  fourteen,  and  the  youngest 
eleven,  who  work  inde&tigably  in  a  boop-skirt  factory.  The  employment  is 
unsteady,  however,  and  often  this  poor  family  are  exposed  to  great  straits. 
Yet  the  children  never  seem  to  lose  heart,  though  the  mother  does— they  are 
always  cheerful  and  neat.  When  the  night  comes,  after  their  little  meal,  they 
read  the  good  Book  to  the  two  sick  ones,  and  talk  hopefully  and  brightly  ; 
and  so,  day  by  day,  they  steer  their  slender  craft  along  through  many  storms 
and  much  hitter  weather. 

The  number  of  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and  suffoiing  and  vice  which  meet  us 
would  be  most  depressing  and  disheartening,  if  it  were  not  for  the  changes  we 
behold  in  the  children.  Here  is  the  true  hope  and  encouragement 


THE    GBRUAN  ORPHAN. 

AwAT  off,  if  you  will  look  on  your  map,  children,  you  will  see  in  one  part  of 
Europe  the  great  country  of  (Germany,  and  in  the  southern  portion  a  province 
marked  Bavaria  Well,  you  must  know  that  a  great  many  poor  people  come 
from  there  to  try  and  make  their  foitune  in  this  country.  And  very  honest, 
hard-working  people  they  are,  though  the  fortune  they  make  is  sometimes  small 
enough.  About  idx  years  ago  there  was  a  happy  little  family  living  near  one 
of  the  towns  of  Bavaria,  in  an  old  farm-house.  It  was  such  a  house  as  you  never 
see  here,  with  a  great  heavy  thatch  on  the  roof,  and  one  big  room,  where  all  the 
beds  were  for  the  whole  family ;  and  at  one  end  the  doors  opened  right  into  a 
stable  where  the  cattle  were  kept.  And  if  you  had  come  in  at  night,  you  would 
have  seen  each  one  of  the  diUdren  sleeping  imder  a  gpreat  feather  bed,  enough 
to  have  smothered  you.  Outside  there  was  a  pretty  garden  and  a  great  lime- 
tree  with  such  a  cool  shsde  in  the  summer,  and  a  little  vineyard  running  down 
to  a  brook.  And  the  ruddy,  fat  little  children  played  here,  and  ate  the  sweet 
giapes  whidi  were  left  by  the  wine-makers.  Sometimes  they  would  pelt 
the  solemn  old  stork,  who  had  his  nest  on  the  end  of  the  roof-pole,  until 
thehr  old  mother  would  come  out  and  tell  them  that  old  "  Father  Stork"  would 
fly  away,  and  then  the  Uttle  sprites  would  come  at  night  and  set  fire  to  the 
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thatch ;  and  at  other  tinies  they  would  go  out  and  watch  the  men  and  women 
in  their  bright  dresses  '^AnHwg  on  the  green ;  and,  as  yon  might  think,  the 
children  had  a  happy  time  of  it.  But  hard  times  came,  and  the  old  farmer  feai^ 
ed  the  children  would  suffer  from  hunger,  so  with  heary  heart  he  sold  the  eld 
farm-house  under  the  lime-tree,  where  he  and  his  fathers  before  him  had  been 
we  do  not  know  how  many  years,  and  they  packed  up  their  feather-beds  and 
their  great  boxes,  and  set  off  toward  the  sea  for  a  new  world.  It  was  a  hard 
parting  to  leave  the  quiet  old  village,  where  everybody  knew  them  and  loved 
them,  and  go  out  to  the  land  of  strangers,  and  begin  life  all  over.  Just  as  it  would 
be  for  you,  children,  to  leave  your  father's  house  and  go  over  to  some  new 
country.  Some  of  the  children  they  left  behind  with  their  friends,  and  only  the 
old  man  and  woman  and  her  sister,  with  one  little  nephew,  who  was  about  11 
years  old,  started  for  America.  It  took  nearly  all  their  money  to  pay  the  pas- 
sages over  the  ocean,  so  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  have  nothing  when 
they  reached  New  York.  StUl  they  were  not  afraid .  The  old  man  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  in  a  dear  old  Book,  which  helps  very  many  poor  people  to 
be  light-hearted,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  dear  children,  you  think  it  a  great  task 
to  look  at ;  and  this  Book  said  in  one  place,  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread 
BO  he  felt  comforted,  whatever  should  happen.  Well,  the  people  reached  New 
York,  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  summer,  and  a  change  it  seemed  from  their 
quiet,  beautiful  village,  to  this  bustling  hot  city ;  and  people  did  not  look  at 
all  as  they  did  at  home.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  any  one  else,  and  even 
their  own  countrymen  would  not  help  them  or  advise  them,  and  all  who  oonld, 
cheated  them.  At  last  cholera  came  (as  I  wonder  It  does  not  every  year), 
and  among  the  first  it  struck  were  the  poor  old  man  and  woman,  who  had 
never  been  used  to  such  a  life  as  was  around  them.  Whether  they  hod 
their  senses  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  may  be  sure  if  they  did,  they 
never  were  afraid,  but  died  trusting  in  the  great  Friend,  and  leaving  the  lonely 
little  orphan  in  His  hands.  Then  the  other  aunt  died,  and  little  "  Johxmy*'— 
for  that  was  his  name — ^was  left  all  alone  in  the  world. 

Just  imagine  that  I  you  little  boys  who  are  reading  this.  Suppose  you  were 
put  down  to-day  in  a  Oerman  city,  without  your  father  or  your  mother,  or  a 
single  friend,  with  not  a  cent  in  your  pocket,  and  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of 
the  language  I  How  do  you  think  yov  would  feel  f  If  your  mother  had  ever 
taught  you  a  prayer,  do  you  think  you  could  remember  it,  and  should  you  say 
it  with  any  trust  f  How  lonely  you  would  feel  1  You  would  be  ready  to  say 
that  you  might  as  well  die.  It  was  not  so  with  Johimy.  He  had  been  taught 
by  his  old  father  to  pray,  and  to  read  his  Bible,  and  now  when  every  one  in 
the  world  that  knew  him  was  gone,  he  still  believed  in  his  Father  in  heaven. 
He  was  turned  out  of  his  room,  and  as  he  roamed  about  the  streets,  feeling  so 
hungry  and  lonely,  perhaps  it  lightened  his  heart  to  remember,  Though  my 
father  and  mother  forsake  me,  ye€  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.*' 
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Well,  he  was  sitting  one  day  on  a  step,  tired  and  footsore,  when  a  gentleman 
from  our  Society  passed  hy  and  saw  him.  He  was  struck  by  his  intelligent 
expression  and  his  friendless  appeanmce,  and  he  went  up  to  him.  They  fell 
into  talk  together,  and  at  last  the  lad  told  his  history ;  but  at  the  close,  on 
our  visitor's  asking  him  whether  ho  did  not  feel  very  much  afraid,  so  alone  in 
a  great  city,  the  boy  looked  up  with  such  a  simple  expression  of  faith,  and  said 
in  German,  Ko,  sir ;  my  faAer  and  my  mother  art  dead,  aber  Oott  Ubi  noeh  l—hnA 
CfcdUouiUUr 

We  never  forgot  that  boy-speech.  Perhaps  on  that  day,  in  all  the  grand 
churches  and  through  a  thousand  households,  there  did  not  ascend  a  purer  offer- 
ing of  trust  and  worship  than  that  poor  orphan  boy's  words. 

And  it  was  a  trust  which  the  Bedeteer  did  not  betray. 

We  sent  the  boy  in  one  of  our  parties  of  children  to  the  West.  To  be  sure, 
the  poor  lad  was  a  foreigner,  a  houseless  street  child,  a  young  vagrant,  and 
many  who  did  not  know  him  would  have  said,  It  is  dangerous  to  put  him  in  a 
good  home ;  he  will  corrupt  others ;  he  should  be  trained  in  some  public  insti- 
tution ;  but  we  thought,  children,  that  for  such  boys  the  best  asylum  in  the 
world  is  a  Christian  home ;  so  we  sent  him.  Now,  hear,  after  five  years,  how 
ho  has  got  along,  and  whether  his  faith  was  a  true  one.  This  is  his  letter, 
which  we  received  lost  week : 

*  C  .ilTov  18.1800 

(»  Mb.  Uact— Dbab  Ska :  Toari  letter  of  the  85t1i  of  October  bea  been  reoelTed  hj  me  In  geod 
beeltb,and  I  am  glad  to  bear  tbat  yoQ  are  all  well.  I  abould  baye  aniwerod  it  before,  bad  itaot 
been  tbat  I  calculated  to  cbaoge  mj  addreae,  and  did  not  ezaotlj  know  wbere  to  I  bad  in  Tlew 
to  attend  aome  blgber  acbool  tbla  winter  and  baye  cboeen  C—  for  tbe  place.  I  came  bere  last 
Ibeadaf  to  attend  eoUege,  and  mean  to  aUf  for  aome  twenty  weeks,  and  would  like  yery  much 
to  take  a  refokr  ooUege  oourae  aomewbere.  bat  cannot,  on  aoooont  of  moans  I  am  studying 
Oreen*B  AigUsh  grammar,  Robtaiaon  a  Uniyenity  Algebra,  and  WUlard's  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  taitend  to  attend  a  reading  and  singing  class  if  I  can    I  can  cboose  my  own  place  oC 

wonbip,  and  baye  cboeen  tbe  Oongregatkmal  cburcb  of  which  Mr.  N  is  pastor.  I  baye  to 

attend  twiot  each  Sabbath,  and  in  the  aame  place,  according  to  mlea  of  the  college. 

*  Wbere  I  shall  be  next  S!immer,and  what  I  shall  do  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to  find  some 
other  basbMaa  than  fkrming,  if  I  coold  ;  if  not.  I  know  that  I  can  that. 

"ilOce  It  bere  InC  yeryweU,and  what  I  baye  seen  of  this  State  it  is  one  of  tbe  band- 

Bomeat  places  in  it— more  properly  speaking,  the  neatest— for  I  baye  not  seen  any  pbMO  equal  to 
It  in  the  West. 

«  Tonrt  respectfully,  JOHX  C  


A    8T0RT    OP    "dutch  HILL." 

Most  of  those  familiar  with  the  East  River  Industrial  School  in  New  York, 
will  remember  a  poor  widow— a  swill-gatherer— who  lived  in  the  notorious  vil- 
lage of  shanties  near  Forty-second  street,  known  as  ' '  Dutch  BUI. ' '  She  owned 
a  small  shanty,  which  had  been  put  up  on  some  rich  man's  lot  as  a  squatter's 
hut,  and  there,  with  her  pigs  and  dogs  and  cat  in  the  same  room,  she  made  her 
home.   From  morning  till  evening  she  was  trailing  about  the  streets,  filling  up 
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her  swiU-canSi  and  at  night  she  came  back  to  the  little  dirty  den,  and  spent  her 
eveningB— we  hardly  know  how.  She  had  one  smart  little  girl  who  went  to 
the  Industrial  School.  As  the  child  came  hack  day  by  day,  improTing  in  ap- 
pearance, singing  her  sweet  songs,  and  with  new  ideas  of  how  ladies  looked  and 
lived,  the  mother  began  to  grow  ashamed  of  her  nasty  home.  And  I  remem- 
ber entering  one  day,  and  finding,  to  my  sorprise,  pigs  and  rubUsh  deaied  out, 
the  walls  well  scrubbed,  and  an  old  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  sittizig 
in  state  on  a  chair  1  It  was  the  quiet  teachings  of  the  school  coming  forth  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor. 

After  a  while  the  little  girl  began  to  get  higher  ideas  of  what  she  might  be- 
come, and  went  out  with  another  girl  to  a  place  in  the  West.  She  did  well 
there,  and  was  contented,  but  her  mother  was  continually  anxious  and  unlu^py 
about  her,  and  finally,  after  some  years,  forced  her  to  return  to  the  city.  She 
was  now  a  very  neat,  active,  young  girl,  far  above  her  mother's  condition,  and 
the  change  back  to  the  pig-shanty  and  Dutch  Hill  was  any  thing  but  pleasant 
Ihe  old  woman  hid  away  her  best  clothes  to  prevent  her  going  back,  and  seemed 
detennined  to  make  her  a  swill-gatherer  like  herself.  Gradually,  as  might  be 
expected,  we  began  to  hear  bad  stories  about  our  old  scholar.  The  people  of 
the  neighborhood  said  she  drank  and  quarreled  with  her  mother,  and  that  she 
was  frequenting  houses  where  low  company  met.  Another  of  the  worst  Dutch 
Hill  girls — ^the  daughter  of  a  drunkard,  and,  alas  1  one  that  the  school  had  been 
unable  to  save-— was  constantly  with  her.  Soon  we  heard  that  the  other  young 
girl  had  been  sent  to  Blackwell's  Island,  and  that  this  one  must  be  saved  now, 
or  she  would  be  utterly  lost.  I  went  up  at  once  to  the*  old  woman's  shanty, 
though  with  but  the  feeblest  hopes  of  ddng  any  thing,  yet  with  many  unuttered 
prayers.  For  who  that  knows  the  career  before  the  street-girl  of  the  city,  can 
help  breathing  out  his  soul  in  agony  of  prayer  for  her,  when  the  time  of  choios 
comes  f 

Of  a  man— a  young  man,  at  least— you  can  seldom  say  absolutely,  *'  Here, 
on  the  one  side,  is  the  road  to  goodness,  and  there  the  road  to  hell  1"  There 
seems  always  for  him  a  chance  for  return,  for  reform.  But  for  the  girl— the 
woman,  once  treading  the  paths  of  public  sin— it  seems  as  if  all  powers  in 
heaven  and  earth  conspired  to  press  her  down.  All  nature  rises  up  to  punish 
the  fearful  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  to  hunt  the  offender  with  penalties.  Not 
merely  man— not  merely  society's  sentence,  though  that  is  dreadful— but  worse 
than  that,  the  nature  of  woman  itself,  and  the  nature  of  Divine  economy,  scomge 
her,  and  say,  *  Since  thou  has  debased  thyself  to  earn  bread  by  unnatural 
means,  thou  shalt  find  double  toil  in  earning  it  by  any  other  means ;  and  the 
woman's  heart  which  thou  hast  dishonored,  shall  turn  upon  thee  with  innume- 
rable and  terrible  torments  I" 

The  world's  cold  sentence  on  the  prostitute— we  are  most  sad  as  we  confess 
it— is  right.  She  ia  debased  and  outcast,  contemptible  and  useless,  and  we  fear, 
with  few  exceptions,  Is  lod  already  I 

When  I  entered  the  shanty,  the  young  girl  was  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  the 
mother  sat  on  a  box,  crooning  and  weeping. 
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Och,  and  why  didliver  takye  from  that  swata  place— ye  that  was  makin' 
an  honest  woman  of  yonriel' !  Ach,  God  bless  your  honor  I  can  ye  help  her  f 
She's  a'most  gone.  Can't  ye  do  somethin'  f" 
«'  Well,  how  is  she  doing  now  f" 

*'Och  (in  a  whisper),  your  honor,  she  brought  three  bad  fellen  last  night, 
and  she  brake  my  own  door  in,  and  I  tonld  'em— says  I,  I'm  an  honest  woman, 
and  I  never  had  ony  slch  in  my  kin — and  she  was  dnmk— yes,  yer  honor,  she, 
my  own  darlint,  strak  me,  and  wantod  to  tnm  me  out— and  now  there  she's 
been  sleepin'  all  the  momin.'   Ach,  why  did  I  tak  her  out  of  her  place  I" 

Here  the  girl  woke  up,  and  sat  up  on  the  bed,  oorerlng  her  face  in  shame.  I 
said  some  few  sober  words  to  her,  and  then  the  mother  threw  herself  down  on 
the  floor,  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Ach,  darlint !  my  own  swate  darlint  I  will  ye  not  list  to  the  gintleman  f 
Sure  an'  ye  wouldn't  bring  disgrace  to  yer  ould  mither  and  yer  fitmily  1  We've 
had  six  generations  of  honest  people,  and  niver  wan  like  this!  Ach,  ye 
wouldn't  come  to  yer  ind  on  the  Island,  and  be  on  the  town  I  For  the  love  of 
the  blesMd  Virgin,  do  give  them  all  up,  and  say  ye  won't  taste  a  drop— do, 
darlint!" 

The  girl  seemed  obdurate ;  so  I  took  up  the  sermon,  and  we  both  plead,  and 
pictured  the  shame  and  pain  and  wretched  life  and  more  wretched  death  before 
her.  There  is  no  need  of  delicacy  in  such  cases,  and  the  strongest  old  Bfhle 
Saxon  words  come  home  the  deepest  At  last,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  and 
finally  she  gave  her  full  assent  to  breaking  off  from  liquor  and  from  her  bad 
company  (it  should  be  remembered  she  was  only  about  sixteen) ;  and  she 
would  show  her  repentance  by  gdng  Jback  to  the  i^laoe  where  she  was,  if  they 
would  receiTe  her.  I  hardly  expected  she  would  do  so ;  but  in  a  day  or  two 
■he  was  in  the  ofSce,  and  started  for  her  old  situation.  Since  that  we  have  had 
a  letter  from  her  and  her  mistreos,  and  she  seems  to  be  getting  on  wonderfully 
welL   May  Qod  uphold  her ! 

The  following  is  a  letter  we  have  reoeived  from  her  since  : 

Odober  11. 

Ify  iiUT  Mather:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  well.  I  got  safe  back  to  my  place  ;  kind  friends  took  me 
back  again ;  I  have  got  into  the  ooxmtry,  where  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing 
to  live  on.  Dear  mother,  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope 
you  are  all  well ;  please  write  soon.  I  want  you  to  show  tills  letter  to  MlsB 
Sfbait.   Good-by,  dear  mother.  JL 

Bias  Mns  Spkatt  :  As  I  was  writing  to  my  mother,  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  Now  that  I  am  so  far  away,  I  feel  a  gratefrd  re- 
membranoe  of  your  kindness.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  have  a  chance  of 
going  to  see  you  before  I  left  the  dty.  Please  tell  Mr.  BaAoa  1  am  much 
obliged  to  him  f6r  his  kindness;  tell  him  I  got  safe  back  to  Mr.  M.'s,  and 
have  a  reirj  good  home.  Good-by,  Miss  Sfbait. 

AddreM,  N.,  W.  Co.,  K.  Y. 
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V. 

Incidents  of  Hamersley  street  Industrial  School 

S.  B.— Father  in  a  liqnor  dealer.  Mother  drinks  all  she  can  obtain,  and  often 
lies  in  bed  for  days  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  children  come  and  go  when 
they  please  and  as  they  please,  the  mother  knowing  nothing  and  caring  noth- 
ing about  them.  The  little  boy  is  addicted  to  drinking,  and  has  often  been  in 
school  xmder  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  are  good  children,  and  susceptible 
to  the  kindly  influences  which  are  thrown  around  them  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  would  go  to  destruction  were  it  not  for  the  Industrial 
School,  which  may  be  the  means,  under  Ood,  of  saving  them. 

P.  T — ^Father  not  living,  mother  an  intemperate,  abandoned  woman.  The 
Five  Points  oonld  produce  no  woman  more  destitute  of  character. 

M.,  age  18. — ^Parents  both  intemperate  ;  pawn  every  thing  they  can  obtsin 
for  liquor,  even  to  the  little  infant's  clothing.  M.  is  a  very  intelligent,  good- 
natured  girl,  and  if  surrounded  by  better  influences  would  be  an  ornament  to 
society.  She  appears  to  be  much  interested  in  the  school,  and  we  trust  that 
she  may  be  saved  from  a  life  of  wickedness,  which  appears  to  be  opening  before 
her.  She  has  a  wrfltcM,  wrdM^  home. 

C.  A.,  age  9  years. — Has  a  stex>-mother  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
drinking.  A  good  woman,  who  lives  in  the  house,  says  that  the  child  never 
gets  a  kind  word  spoken  to  her,  and  is  treated  in  a  brutal  manner. 

The  teachers  have  made  many  inquiries,  but  find  no  way  of  taking  the 
child,  the  father  being  unwilling  to  give  her  up,  probably  on  account  of  her 
abilities  for  begging,  as  she  is  not  very  conscientious  about  speaking  the  truth, 
having  been  trained  to  lying. 


THRKK  CHILDRKK. 

Ages  10,  8,  and  8.  Father  not  living.  Mother  one  of  the  most  intem- 
perate women  we  have  met  with,  appears  to  have  almost  lost  her  intellect 
through  the  influence  of  liquor.  These  children  have  been  in  very  distressed 
circumstances  most  of  the  winter.  We  have  been  unable  to  provide  them  with 
much  clothing,  as  we  were  fearful  the  articles  would  be  pawned  for  gin.  One 
very  cold  day  we  visited  the  place  they  called  home ;  while  the  mother  was 
telling  us  that  she  had  been  turned  out  of  her  room  because  she  was  unable  to 
pay  her  rent,  the  little  boy  asked  us  to  go  with  him  and  see  where  he  slept. 
We  saw  nothing  that  resembled  a  bed,  but  on  the  back  stoop  there  was  a 
bundle  of  straw  and  an  old  quilt,  and  there  the  mother  and  her  children  slept 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  season.  Children  all  attend  school  regularly, 
and  probably  the  on^  food  they  get  Is  what  Is  provided  for  them  at  the  schooL 
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T.  B.— Father  and  mother  both  intemperate.  One  cold  winter's  night  the 
cr7  of  a  child  was  heard.  One  of  the  neighbors  arose  and  found  little  T. 
screaming  for  her  mother,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  station-house.  The  one 
she  called  father  had  Just  returned  from  a  liquor  store,  and,  being  angry  at  his 
wife's  conduct,  had  turned  the  poor  little  child  out  of  doors,  and  her  cry  could 
be  heard  a  long  distance.  It  would  hare  moved  the  stoutest  heart  to  liayo 
seen  this  dear  child  the  first  time  she  heard  the  children  sing.  She  rose  on  her 
feet,  clapped  her  hands,  smiled,  and  looked  as  though  she  had  indeed  found  a 
paradise. 


TWO  8ISTKRS. 

Intemperate  mother.  The  yisitor  left  the  number  of  their  residence 
with  the  teacher,  who  called  and  found  them  in  a  miserable  room,  without 
fire,  clothing,  or  food.  One  dear  little  babe  was  entirely  destitute  of  clothing, 
being  ooTored  with  a  piece  of  old  doth,  thrown  over  it ;  another  child  of  four 
years  had  on  but  one  garment,  which  was  in  rags.  The  mother,  who  Is 
intoxicated  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  was  sober,  and  appeared  much  inter- 
ested in  the  children,  and  promised  to  send  them  to  school  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  provided  with  clothing.  The  teachers  have  found  them  bright, 
intelligent  children,  and  they  are  delighted  with  tha  school.  To  show  the 
trials  these  children  have  to  encounter,  we  will  relate  one  little  drcumstanoe. 
On  the  day  of  our  festival,  when  the  scholars  were  assembled,  we  found  that 
these  little  children  were  absent.  A  messenger  was  immediately  sent,  for  them, 
who  returned  with  the  tidings  that  the  mother  was  drunk,  and  would  not 
allow  the  children  to  leave  home,  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  the  bright  hopes 
which  had  caused  them  so  much  hapi^ness  for  two  months  previous. 


VL— OFFICE  JOTJBNAL. 


DBIfTIHO  XH. 

ntember  90.— TberewMaerowdoTlMTtiBtiMoflloetlils  fbreaooa, most  orthsmwrelebad 
WBtfb,  hoaMl«Bandfiri«iidlaaiimid«rera  Thaw  (brkim  b<7t  WMn  lacrMaiag  •vary  saooeedlng 
winter.  Tboy  are  inaimRabto  In  New  Tork.  At  this  ■eaeoo  the  once  prmnts  quite  "  angyd 
■ehooP  pictare. 


TBI   TWO   KABKIT  BOTS. 

Floor  TBAK,  the  BMriut-bof,  thoogh  only  16  Tears  oU,  bea  (^^ 
HlimoClier  died  k»g  ego,  bat  hie  flMherstmUvae,thoiig|ibeipanttlwgraaterpertorhl8tlme, 
ittlsUhismoiwyjtaUiegrQoary  Blorss.  A(lioctli,aft«aloii(eoinfleoriBt«DpamM|bewaii- 
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dand  Kwj  from  Um  eitj,  leaTiag  Feaxk  to  his  own  reKiaraet,  and  the  cold  cbaritf  of  tlis 
world.  TuM  Vmt  all  trace  of  him  after  his  dlaippearanoe.  After  many  weeks  of  hazdihlp, 
Turn,  wae  employed  to  take  care  of  a  flruli  itand.  He  oootrived  to  Ilye  by  this  means  for  some 
time.  Be  boarded  In  a  basement  with  an  old  woman  who  picked  np  a  lirlng  roond  the  mariul, 
bat  woQid  keep  no  boarders  bat  soeh  ss  ooold  pay  erery  erenlng. 

Bosinengotsla^aithe  maiket,  so  he  had  then  no  money  to  pay  his  board,  and  tlw  old 
wsnan  closed  her  flnfors,  all  bat  one,  end  pointed  np  the  stairs  to  the  basement  door.  She  was 
one  who  never  said  Stay  "after  die  had  once  said  "Go."  So  he  had  to  qait.  After  this  he 
sometimes  ilept  round  the  market,  sometimes  in  boxes  and  sheds.  At  last  he  heard  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  Be  pleads  strennoasly  lor  a  home  in  the  West. 

Mnoir,  tne  second  market-boy,  a  mere  child  in  years,  has  been  wandering  round  the  city, 
dorlnf  several  weeks,  wlthoot  a  home,  hungry  and  cold.  His  parents  are  dead.  His  mother  died 
fn  Brooklyn  two  months  since.  Uoonr  has  lived  ss  he  could,  and  slept  round  the  markets.  Bome- 
Umes  he  made  a  few  cents  fbr  his  "  grub  "  by  "  minding  milk  wagons  "  near  the  market,  oatiide 
a  dining  saloon.  Be  Ibund  sleeping  in  the  market  rather  hard.  His  companions  beat  him  so  tho 
first  night  that  he  slept  alone  afterward :  they  drove  Llm  firom  the  market  several  times 


OAK ALLI&8. 

A  group  of  this  dsBS  of  bqjs,  at  this  season,  always  indndes  a  flBwcanaHers.  OneoTthesehM 
a  very  firank,  intelligent  look,  and  has  a  large  scar  on  his  throat,  which  appears  as  if  somebody 
had  attempted  to  cut  it  all  across :  his  features  are  coarse,  but  expressive  of  good  humor.  Be 
Is  a  New  Yorker,  but  was  reared  at  Philadelphia,  where  his  &thor  settled  and  took  a  second  wife, 
with  whom  TrnonuM  couldn't  well  agree,  so  he  went  '*ca  his  own  hook,"  and  commenced  bf 
bottling  porter  fbr  an  estabUriunent  in  Philadelphia.  This  work  did  not  suit  his  taste  or  smbition, 
80  he  took  up  peddling  "  as  a  vocation,  and  went  about  the  country  selling  thread,  needles,  tape, 
to.  This  itinerant  life  soon  wealed  him,  and  after  some  search  he  found  a  place  which  be 
thought  would  be  stoady,  where  he  took  care  of  horses,  but  the  man  sold  out  his  stud,  and 
ToiafT  went  on  a  canal  in  despair,  after  first  thinking  fbr  awhile  about  throwing  himself  into  Ki 
so  *<  hard  up"  was  he,  in  hlsown  phrase.  **  Akmg  with  the  hard  straggle  to  live,  I  had  other 
troubles,"  said  TtnofT,  **  I  had  the  king's  evil  very  bad  ttir  along  time.  I  was  cured  of  itsome 
time  sgo,  but  the  scar  on  my  throat  is  a  mark  that  will  never  rub  out.  I  have  often  been  tbatl 
thought  it  would  be  good  to  die,  but  1  will  hope  again,  as  there's  a  chance  of  a  home,  and  some- 
thing  to  do.  I  have  often  winted  to  work  on  a  Ikrm." 


A    BIO    B  0  T. 

A  boy  has  Just  drifted  in,  who  is  a  head  and  shoulders  in  stature  over  every  other  lad  in  the 
room.  The  account  he  gives  of  himself  Is,  that  he  believes  he  hss  been  an  orphan  ever  sinoe 
he  was  bom.  I  didn't  ever  bear,"  says  Fniarx, "  who  my  parcnU  were ,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
Union  they  lived  or  died.  I  was  raised,  myself.  sU  round  the  States  of  Bhodo  Isknd  and  Hassa- 
dnsetts,  snd  1  worked  ss  I  was  raised.  I  was  always  a  thinking  to  settle  down,  but  never  got 
the  right  ohanoe.  I  have  been  In  so  msny 'pkiyments  that  I  have  but  a  heaped-up  reooUectkn 
of  them  Betag  a  poor  orphant,  I  couldn't  get  no  steady  place.  I  worked  on  fiums,  tai  stables, 
saloons,  boarding-houses,  and  blacksmiths*  workshops  A  poor  orphant  boy  hasn't  got  no  chance 
of  having  any  one  to  take  care  of  him  till  he  can  take  care  of  himsolf .  A  great  many  will  take 
a  boy  vhut  there  is  a  many  that  won't  keep  him.  Ify  memory  is  as  much  knocked  about  as  my- 
sslf  tBOonserkenoe of  these  thfflgs  a 'ss  been  a  mnch  knoeked  absot  orphant  boy.  /hadn't 
■ochsneeoflesntaigmaebtaanyplBoe.  i  snatched  upsoneeddMaCkm,bat  didn't  get  no dianos 
orwtn'ti    1  ]ssnisdaUttlsreidlBg,aimitwrttlBg,a  Uttto etphoring, a  UtttognBnar,aB« 
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a  little  '■tronomf  .  Twu  ranch  fbr  a  poor  1>o7,  who  wob  almji  an.  orphaat,  to  Iwn.  Whia  I 
got  to  New  York  I  foond  myself  irorae  off  than  orer.  For  a  while  I  got  work  with  a  blacksmith, 
and  learned  ermifthlng  of  what  a  lUo  and  hammer  can  do.  The  boei  didnH  wint  a  leoood  ham- 
mer handlcog,  ao  I  was  again  a  poor  orphant  withoat  a  home,  and  thia  time  in  a  big  citj.  I  was 
going  along  when  I  heard  of  a  ahip  that  was  going  to  China,  and  then  I  thought  I  would  go.  What 
will  the  poor  orphant  do,  thinks  I,  till  he  gets  the  ship  f  I'll  scare  up  something,  anyhow.  I  ftU 
in  with  a  cook,  who  gaye  me  some  bread  and  a  tin  dish  of  ooflbe.  I  would  go  Into  learning  a 
trade  If  I  got  the  chance.  While  I  was  a  thinking,  matters  were  getting  worse.  What  was  a  poor 
lUler  to  do,  who  wouldn't  think  of  stealing  If  he  was  to  die?  I  was  driTon  to  sleep  in  a  wagon 
for  more  than  one  night,  and  once  in  a  station-boose.  At  last,  this  morning,  I  thought  of  'listing 
m  the  United  States  army,  when  I  heard  of  this  place,  and  how  yon  always  do  something  for  tho 
poor  orphant  boy.  Give  me  a  chanc(«  of  working  on  a  form,  and  you  will  know  very  soon  how 
thankfol  a  poor  fcUow  can  foel." 

This  boy  has  a  roond,  mstlo  fooe,  and  speaks  with  mach  llTsliness.  In  spite  of  the  many 
hardships  of  his  short  career,  he  has  kept  his  natiye  good  hnmor,  and  boars  op  bettor  than 
most  forlorn  "  orphants  "  who  drift  into  the  cfflce  firom  the  great  highway. 


October  29, 1860. 

Jonar  W  ,  16,  American  Protestant,  orphan,  parents  died  of  cholera  six  yean  ago, 

in  Dover  street,  Albany.  Joscf  was  taken  by  a  man  named  Tax  K  .  ono  of  tho  neighbors, 

and  was  kept  by  him  about  throe  wooks.  Left  and  camo  to  Now  Tork  to  try  to  find  somethtog  to 
live  on:  went  Into  a  cigar  store,and  asked  the  owner  if  he  would  take  me  to  learn  the  cigar  trade. 
He  said  I  was  too  small,  and  he  cooldn't  take  me.  <*  When  I  got  nothing  there,"  said  Jon,  <•  I 
set  aboat  trying  to  get  some  money  to  boy  newspapers  to  sell  again;  couldn't  raise  the  money; 
•kpt  in  the  station-house  at  night,  and  folt  very  bad ;  next  morning  went  down  to  the  boat  and 
got  some  baggage  to  carry— made  twenty -flvo  cents.  I  then  bought  some  newspapers,  but  tho 
b<^  flew  on  my  stock  and  tore  'em  to  pieces  ;  soelng  this  foil,  I  went  down  to  a  skxyp,  feeling 
all  the  timo  very  bad;  aaw  a  captain  who  took  me  on;  went  to  Elisabethport  for  coal;  left  after 
three  woeka'  sUy  It  was  winter  time,  the  sloop  was  going  to  lie  up,  and  the  captahi  didn't  want 
me.  i  next  tried  Brooklyn,  and  hunted  up  an  oystsrmsn;  dfored  to  tend  him.  He  had  oyster 
beds,  and  used  to  take  the  oysters  to  New  Tork  to  sell  he  didn't  want  m6.  I  then  got  more  hard  up 
and  slept  'round  In  bams  and  such  places;  I  could  get  no  jobs  on  the  forms,  because  I  was  too 
small,  so  I  came  back  again  to  Now  Tork.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  around  the  city  carrying 
baggage;  I  moatly  slept  around  Washfogton  market.  There  was  a  lodging-house  in  Washington 
street,  where  I  sometimes  slept  It  was  a  poor  little  candy  store,  where  the  woman  who  kept  It 
went  to  do  washing  and  Ironing.  Went  up  to  the  Newsboys'  Lodglng-houso  last  nights  Used  to 
go  to  school  sometimes,  ever  sinco  I  lost  my  parents.  When  I  had  a  little  money  *  got  books 
and  learned  to  read  them.'  "  Quito  an  Intelligent  boy,  but  wretchedly  squalid  and  ragged,  his 
c!othcs  barely  hang  together  his  good  kMks  can  hardly  be  seen  through  the  dirt;  sent  to  tho 
cfllos  by  Mr.  O'Conmu 


Jon  I  U|  American  Protestant,  was  bom  on  Staten  blsnd  Kother  died  two  years  sgo. 
Ather  is  in  CUiforaia.  Ho  was  a  machinist,  and  went  away  before  mother's  death.  Jomwu 
taken  with  his  brother  by  Hr.  0.,  a  gentleman  of  property  on  Staten  Island;  brother  still  Uyes 
with  him.  Hr  0.  had  no  work  for  Jonr;  he  was  a  kind  gentleman,  but  Jonr  did  not  wish  to  stay 
Idlswithhlm,  so  bethought  be  would  look  out  for  himself  Game  to  New  Tork  and  cast  about 
for  something  to  do;  went  to  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  to  stay,  and  got  work  from  Jonr 
I.,  the  newiboy ;  was  selling  papers  for  him  on  the  Third  STsnuo  ;  worked  a  pretty  good 
while  for  P.  I  dMn't  think  him  •  very  good  boss  he  treaU  his  boys  badly,  and  they  «  sifp 
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oat "  yery  freqaently.  B»  kspt  Jooar  from  three  In  the  morning  till  night  lelllng  for  hli  grab 
and  lodging— for  working  all  day  long;  wonld  gmmble  If  there  was  a  cent  ehort.  Left  him  at 
laat,  and  Mr.  O'Ocunron  garo  him  lome  capital,  hA  itartod  aa  a  small  bookaeller,  aidd  giant  eiory* 
hooka.  Sold  pretty  well  aroond  the  hotels,  sometimes  makes  eighteen  shillings  on  a  doaen;  bat 
In  partnership  with  "  Horrr,"  a  lame  newsboy,  went  to  travel  in  search  of  work;  traveled  with 
aDotch  boy  who  ooaldn't  speak  moch  English.  Jonr  only  traveled  two  days,  when  he  got 
work.  Went  to  New  London  by  the  boat,  and  thence  by  roil  to  Bhode  Island;  got  work  with  a 
llr<  IL,  about  half  a  mile  fhmi  P. ;  was  with  Itr.  U.  for  two  months,  was  not  treat- 
ed well  by  him,  so  left,  and  was  then  fbr  some  time  very  (*hard  np ;"  was  sleeping  aroona 
everywhere,  in  bams  and  stables  j  felt  very  lonesome  and  deserted ;  got  a  very  bod  head  oat  at 
this  j  had  always  beon  dean  before  this,  bat  sleeping  oat  brought  him  to  a  wretched  oandltkxi, 
eoald  tod  no  work,  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  what  he  got  fh>m  one  door  to  another  by  asking 
fbr  It.  AboQt  three  weeks  ago  oame  to  the  city,  hard  up  all  the  tune,  yfnai  up  to  the  Lodging- 
house  about  two  weeks  ago,  told  his  story  to  Mr.  O  Gojoraa,  who  knew  him  very  well,  and 
pitied  hhn  very  much  when  he  showed  him  his  bad  headr  He  had  him  at  onoe  ckaned, 
the  hair  cut  off,  and  every  thmg  that  oould  be  for  his  oomfbrt  and  refinoshment  Feels  very  well 
to-day  and  was  sent  up  to  the  offloe  by  Mr  O'OomfOR,  fbr  a  coat.  JoHsris  Intelligent,  and  speaks 
quite  fkonk  and  up-spoken.  Els  face  Is  very  pale,  his  appearance  squalid.  His  features  prepos 
sesslng,  his  manner  agreeable  says  he  never  had  an  opportunity  for  much  schoolhig,  hot  would 
be  glad  to  have  It.  Thinks  with  Mr  O'Gomoa's  help  that  he  can  get  along  to  '*  have  his  vlctusls 
and  a  dean  shirt; "  seems  attached  to  the  dty  too  strongly. 


VIL— LETTERS  FBOH  CONTBIBUTOSS. 


A  TOUGHIMO   LETTER  FROM   A   SOUTH  CAROLINA  LADT. 

This  letter  will  be  read  with  poinf  al  interest  by  thotuands.  It  is  the  sweet 
Toioe  of  a  woman  speaking  for  brotherhood  and  hunumity,  amidst  the  clangor 
of  hostile  arms  and  the  hate  and  wrath  of  mad  factions. 

H  ,  South  Carolina,  FadSrieiAzy,  Jomiofy  2, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Another  eventful  year  has  rolled  its  fearful  round,  and  nothwith- 
standing  the  last  dying  wail  which  fell  upon  our  listening  ears  from  the  lips  of 
the  departing  year  was  the  dismal  words  ''Prepare  for  War!"  yet  I  cannot  for- 
get the  wants  of  your  Heayen-bom  enterprise.  1  therefore  inclose  $5,  in  gold, 
hoping  it 'may  do  something  toward  wiping  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye,  or 
wanning  back  to  life  the  heart  of  some  young  Immortal,  now  almost  froaen  by 
the  bleak  winds  of  adversity.  I  wish  I  could  do  more,  for  well  I  know  that  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  affidrs  of  our  country  mus^  fall  with  crushing  weight 
upon  the  defenseless  heads  of  the  poor  m  the  tumultuous  city.  Although 
poverty,  desolation,  and  ruin  seem  staring  in  the  face  of  this  proud,  impulsive 
and  rebellions  State,  we  have  still  a  home  where  the  sunshine  smiles  around, 
and  the  free  winds  of  heaven  can  fan  oui  anziousj  troubled  brow,  and  mother 
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earth  will  not  refusa  to  yield  a  supply  for  our  real  necessities.  As  I  havQ  no 
little  ones  of  my  own,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  your  touching  appeal,  and 
open  my  arms,  my  heart,  and  home,  to  some  motherless,  homeless  bahe,  but  at 
present  the  circumstances  are  too  forbidding.  Five  years  ago  I  left  my  child- 
hood home,  far,  far  away  up  among  the  evergreen  hills  of  the  Green  Moimtain 
State,  to  share  the  home  and  fortune  of  one  among  the  few,  in  this  section, 
whose  views  upon  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  our  whole  land,  were 
in  hannony  with  my  own.  Although  he  deems  the  course  of  his  native  State 
to  be  very  unwise,  yet  ho  will  not  desert  her  in  this  her  hourof  peril,  and  I  will 
stand  by  him  still,  unless  he  is  forced  to  leave  me,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  dangers  and  the  miseries  of  the  battle  field, 
which,  I  hope  and  pray  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  wiU  save  us  from.  Truth  is 
immortal,  and  can  never  die.  The  eternal  principles  of  Liberty,  Justice,  and 
Bight  must  and  will  prevail.  The  God  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  nor 
our  beloved  country,  imless  we,  or  our  ootmtry  first  forsake  Him. 

With  my  heartfelt  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
your  efforts,  I  am 

Tours  truly,  for  the  cause  of  Humanity,  S.  M. 


A    UANLY  LETTER. 

Ltvikoston  Comrrr  K.  Y  ,  May  6. 

lixasRs.  Fowler  &  Wills  r  As  you  seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Cliildren's  Aid  Society,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  ot  sending  you  the  inclosed 
draft  for  $100.  which  I  wish  you  to  indorse,  and  give  to  the  Treasurer  of 
that  Society.  I  have  made  it  payable  to  vour  order  because  I  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Society  It  is  money  which  fell  to  me 
from  the  estate  of  on  old  grandfather  but  1  cannot  look  npon  it  as  mine .  I  con- 
sider mine  only  what  I  gain  by  the  labor  of  my  hands  and  brains,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honest  calling. 

It  may  be  foolish  and  whimsical,  but  a  feeling  of  independence  will  not  allow 
me  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  wliat  cost  me  no  effort  or  expense,  and  would 
not  be  in  my  possesion  but  for  the  laws  giving  it  me,  and  I  know  no  bettet  way 
to  dispose  of  it.  I  only  wish  tliat  the  children  whom  it  will  help  to  send  into 
the  country,  could  be  placed  in  homes  where  they  would  feel  the  influence  of 
those  reformatory  ideas  you  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the  world.  So,  if  it  is  not 
asking  too  much,  please  get  the  Treasurer's  receipt,  and  send  to  me,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly,  A.  B. 


A  child's  letter. 

Tbbcfiaubavk,  Wis.,  FA/nutry  18. 
Mt  father  is  a  minister,  and  I  have  seen  the  circular  that  was  sent  to  him, 
and  was  very  sorry  for  the  children :  the  little  I  send  may  help  to  buy  some- 
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thing  for  one  of  them.  I  am  not  quite  nine  yean  old,  and  not  stioiig  enough 
to  do  eren  much  for  my  mother. 

I  hope  the  poor  children  will  all  he  taught  the  way  to  heaven. 

CATHEBINE  K  HATES. 


FBOX    A  HOME   XISSIONABT'b  WIFE. 

Auddo^,  lUruary  IS,  1860. 

Jkar  Sir:  Your  appeal  for  the  desUtate  children  of  your  large  dty  touched 
my  heart  as  it  ought  every  mother's.  I  have  prayed  for  that  Institution  reiy 
earnestly  often,  and  as  I  am  the  wife  of  a  Home  Missionary,  and  very  little 
means,  here  is  a  ring  that  was  a  present  to  me  in  my  maiden  days,  and  as  I  do 
not  wear  jewelry.  I  send  it,  hoping  you  can  dispose  of  it  for  a  trifle  for  your  So- 
ciety. May  Ood  hless  that  Society,  and  open  the  hearts  of  tho  rich  to  contrib- 
ute liberally  to  it,  is  my  prayer. 

P.  0.  address,  C  ,  C  co.  ,  Ohio. 

Yours  truly,  8.  E.  M. 


This  is  a  little  girl  who  lost  her  parents  some  time  since,  and  was  subsequent 
ly  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  friend  who  was  too  poor  to  keep  her  long  : 

L  ,N.  Y,jraFdl29, 1860. 

Mr.  MACr—Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th  came  to  hand,  making  mquiry  of 
E.,  who  I  had  under  my  charge.  Not  having  been  blessed  with  any  children, 
we  have  taken  the  little  one  in  our  own  name,  and  hope  to  do  for  her  as  if  she 
had  been  our  own.  She  is  now  very  healthy,  and  improving  very  fast  in  her 
studies,  especially  music.  She  can  almost  be  termed  a  child  of  song.  She  can 
play  almost  any  difficult  piece  of  music,  and  sings  very  well.  Her  religious  du- 
ties are  strictly  attended  to.  She  often  speaks  of  her  little  brother  John,  which 
is  one  thing  I  would  ask  you  about ,  had  she  a  brother  with  you— if  so  when 
is  he?  I  may  perhaps  have  a  chance  to  get  him.  Please  write  me  on  the  mat- 
ter. Youn,  truly,  S.  K.  C  . 


6, 1860. 

Mr.  Maot— 2>Mr  ^:  We  received  a  few  lines  from  you  a  short  time  since 

Tespecting  our  little  girl  (E.  B. )  I  ,  as  you  call  her.   In  the  first  place  she  is 

a  perfect  little  gem.  She  was  two  yean  old  last  February,  and  is  as  forward 
as  most  of  children  at  five.  She  is  fine-looking  and  active ;  taking  it  all  kn  all 
we  think  she  is  the  most  perfect  child  living,  and  we  feel  very  grateful  in  hav- 
ing a  little  daughter  that  we  can  love  so  dearly.  If  her  father  inquires  about 
her,  tell  him  his  little  daughter  is  the  only  pet  we  have ;  she  has  a  comfortable 
home  and  all  the  comfortc  of  life ;  she  has  been  to  church  every  Sabbath  but 
three ;  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  thinks  a  great  deal  of  getting  hez  chlki's  paper. 
She  weighs  thirty-two  pounds.  Yours.  M.  8  • 
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The  boy  ((}  A— >  D— ),  mentioned  in  this  letter,  is  a  bright  engag- 
ing child,  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  supports  a  large  family  bj  her 
labor.  He  had  always  evinced  an  attachment  to  school  and  Swtday-school, 
but  his  mother  thought  he  would  be  safer  in  the  oonntry,  snd  have  more  op- 
portunities of  improving  himself. 

B  ,  Mich.,  March  6, 1860. 

IheAMUdad  Secretary  1^  ^ 

Mr.  J.  Mact— /SStr ;  Tlirough  the  agency  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Teact,  on  the  third  day 

of  April,  1867,  I  took  to  my  home  G  ^  D  .   I  have  but  three 

other  children,  sad  only  one  near  his  age-~a  boy,  about  three  years  younger 
I  Uiink,  as  he  was  then  nearly  eleven  years  of  age  and  oould  not  pronounce  a 
word  of  three  letters  in  a  book,  and  that  now  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  highest 
class  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  next  term  will  commence  in  the  first 
grammar  class,  this  is  an  evidence  of  good  teacher  and  scholar.  During  the 
vacation  he  has  learned  to  work ;  he  is  active  and  industrious ;  he  uses  no  pro- 
fane language ;  loves  to  go  to  Christian  meetings,  and  attend  the  Sabbath- 
school.  But,  you  may  ask,  is  he  always  right,  and  never  wrong  f  I  answer : 
No.  He  is  naturally  passionate,  but,  I  think,  will  be  less  so  as  he  advances  in 
inteUigenco  and  is  taught  self-control,  he  will  realise  his  duty  to  himself  and 
others ;  and,  as  he  grows  to  be  a  man  in  stature,  his  mind  will  be  elevated  to 
that  which  will  ennoble  his  character  and  render  him  worthy  to  stand  among 
the  great  sad  good.  We  have  received  three  letters  from  the  Society,  but  ne- 
glected to  answer  but  two— pardon  this  ondsston.  We  wish  you  to  send  us  by 
mail  the  reports  of  '68,  '69,  and  '60,  if  convenient,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged. 

I  think  A  will  write  the  next  letter,  as  he  has  not  improved  in  writing  suf- 

fidently  to  think  he  can  write  to  the  Secretary.  We  are  able,  and  expect  to  do 
well  by  Albert,  and  he  seems  to  like  farming  and  every  thing  around.  I  have 
but  time  to  write,  and  shall  conclude  by  saying,  we  widi  to  do  right  with  him, 
hoping  to  render  him  much  benefit  in  future  life. 

I  remain,  a  friend  to  the  orphan  and  homeless, 

S.  J.  W. 


F  ,  M  ,  IwK 

Mr.  Mact— Dmt  ^ :  I  received  yours  of  the  11th  in  due  time,  and  should 
have  answered  more  speedily  but  J.  was  sick  from  cold,  sad  I  wanted  to  have 
him  send  some  word ;  he  is  well  enough  at  present  to  go  to  school ;  he  says  to 
tell  you  he  is  very  well,  likes  the  place  very  well,  that  he  would  like  to  go  back 
and  see  you  all,  J.  says,  Just  to  stop  a  day  or  two.  J  says  one  day  would  be 
long  enough ;  he  says  he  is  a  better  boy  than  he  was  when  he  came  here,  and 
I  say  he  s  religiously  inclined,  prays  eamcstiy  and  audibly  at  iiunily  worship ; 
he  is  manly,  sober,  kind  to  Jaxst  and  to  everybody  he  is  associat^i  with.  He 
could  only  spell  in  three  or  four  letters  when  he  came ;  he  spells  anywhere  in  the 
book  now,  reads  some  and  writessome.  Jaxxt  says  she  is  well,  and  1  redLon  if 
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you  oonld  see  her  red  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  and  hear  the  merry  hraghter  that 
BO  frequently  just  rolls  from  her  lips,  you  would  thmk  it  so.  She  says  to  teU 
you  she  loyes  her  aunty  and  unde.  J.  says,  Oh,  tell  them  I  do  too ;  she  cannot  be 
still  enough  to  go  to  school  yet,  she  gets  on  rapidly  with  her  study  at  home ; 
she  can  spell  as  well  as  Jdoct  now,  but  could  not  spell  any  when  she  came 
—she  says  yes,  she  could  spell  in  one  letter  only.  We  would  like  to  know 
JA2nT*8  age,  and  something  of  her  history.  She  says  her  father  drinks,  that 
Uie  saw  him  helping  to  build  a  house  as  she  started  out  here,  that  her  mother 
was  taken  to  the  Hospital  awful  sick,  that  she  has  a  little  brother  Billt,  that 
she  would  like  to  see  or  hear  ffom  him,  and  belieye  me,  dear  sir,  I  should 
like  to  raise  him  if  he  was  shipped  out  here.  Yours,  praying  that  your 
labors  may  still  be  a  bleasing  to  the  orplian.  B.  £.  S. 


Chabub  is  a  fine  boy,  remarkably  intelligent  for  his  age.  He  is  the  child  of 
a  worthy,  industrious  widow,  who  washes  for  a  living. 

Y  ,  Mch.,  ApnlS,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  about Ghaxus,  for  so  we  call  him, 
I  would  say  he  is  well,  and  is  now  making  rapid  advances  in  his  studies, 
and,  we  hope,  in  respect  to  his  moral  training.  The  susceptibility  of  his 
young  mind  has  been  improved  by  us  to  devote  what  seems  to  be  almost 
innate  goodness  in  him,  if  such  a  thing  were  poesihle.  Few  children  com- 
bine more  of  the  good  and  gentle  than  Chabih.  He  has  great  taste  for 
those  studies  which  promote  the  development  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
mind  *,  such,  for  instance,  as  music  and  drawing,  and  a  correct  study  of  nature. 
Though  only  twelve  years  old,  he  knows  almost  every  plant  by  name,  and  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  almost  every  lady  in  town  who  takes  an  interest 
in  plants,  and  levies  contributions  on  them  to  increase  his  stock  at  home.  Such 
is  his  quiet,  easy  way,  and  loving  disposition,  that  he  is  a  favorite  with  many. 
We  feel  as  though  Providence  had  given  us  an  unusual  degree  of  accountability 
in  guiding  such  a  mind  and  heart,  and  it  is  our  prayer  that  we  may  have  wis- 
dom to  rightly  develop  the  germs  of  thought  and  feeling  so  that  we  shall  by  and 
by  look  with  a  glow  of  pride— shall  I  call  it  ? — upon  him  as  an  ornament  to 
society  and  a  blesshig  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  others.  He  has  one  thing  provided, 
at  least,  and  that  is  the  love  and  sympathy  of  a  kind-hearted  mother  to  fill  the 
place  of  his  real  mother,  who  need  not  fear  for  his  well-being.  I  shall  be  happy 
at  any  time  to  answer  inquiries,  or  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  liis  mother  and 
friends.  Very  respectfully  yours,  P.  Snmm 
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S  ,  Mich.,  June  11, 1860. 

C  O.  TuACT — Dear  Sir:  Your  favor,  desiring  information  in  relation  to  the 
oomxMiny  of  boys  and  girls  you  distributed  here,  has  been  received. 

1  can  only  say  that  good  reports  come  to  me  occasionally  from  all  of  them.  I 
shall  keep  a  good  watch  over  their  welfare,  and  report  every  thing  which  is  import, 
ant  for  you  to  know.  If  the  Society  is  as  fortunate  in  giving  homes  to  all  the  lit- 
tie  fellows  which  come  West  as  those  have  who  are  here,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
remark  of  those  who  say  they  go  to  New  York  for  children,  Why  don't  such 
persons  take  the  poor  of  our  own  country  to  raise  f  The  truth  is,  in  the  West 
there  is  a  false  view  of  life,  and  those  who  are  very  poor  much  prefer  to  live 
in  want,  than  to  give  their  children  into  the  care  of  those  able  to  clothe,  educate, 
and  employ  them  to  some  good  purpose. 

We  have  here  a  class  of ' '  growlers' '  among  us  who  are  eternally  harping  on  the 
song  of  pauperism.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  helping  a  New 
York  orphan  or  Children's  Aid  Society  boy  or  girl,  for  fear  their  house  will  be 
called  the  pauper's  home,  &c.  Poor  souls,  how  they  would  wonder  at  the  scenes 
you  have  passed  through  ;  how  they  would  doubt  their  own  humanity  were 
they  to  witness  the  Christian  influence  of  your  Society,  in  all  its  ways.  If 
every  orphan  was  a  saint,  such  persons  would  not  lend  a  hand  to  help,  but  were 
thecaseof  a  pauper  the  guarantee  to  worldly  honor  and  greatness,  they  would  bo 
secured  at  a  high  price  even ;  the  world  has  always  been  full  of  those  who  think 
to  be  the  "  very  elect,"  who  have  no  heart  to  feel  for  the  orphan,  but  the  good 
of  those  who  are  in  the  work,  will  be  blessed  of  God,  and  in  the  day  of  days 
the  book  will  be  opened  and  the  canvas  spread  out,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
way  of  the  right  will  be  approved  of  Qod.  Let  us  hope  on,  work  on,  pray  on, 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  acceptance  and  future  safety  in  the  haven  of  etema, 
rest. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  G.  A.  C. 


K  ,  Mich.,  Feb  27,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:—1  received  your  welcome  letter  on  the  26th  of  November,  1860, 

inquiring  after  Q  D  .   I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  is  still  in  my 

family,  and  doing  well  at  present,  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies  toward  us  all. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him  since  wo 
took  him  in  our  feunily,  for  he  was  a  very  bad  boy,  addicted  to  telling  lies,  so 
that  we  could  put  no  dependence  in  him.  But  I  don't  blame  him  altogether, 
for  the  family  he  was  with  before  set  a  very  bad  example.  They  never  taught 
him  to  love  God,  or  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  they  cost 
him  out  on  the  highway  to  find  a  home,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness ;  he  was  destitute  of  all  worldly  comforts ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is 
cared  for  now ;  he  shall  have  all  the  learning  that  can  be  desired,  if  he  will  only 
appreciate  it.  I  hope  that  if  he  is  ever  spared  to  reach  manhood,  he  will  make 
one  of  the  noblest  men— one  that  will  love  God  and  honor  all  men. 

0.  W. 
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This  was  a  poor  orphan  boy,  who  had  no  reoolleciion  of  his  parents.  Heha() 
suffered  much  from  hardship,  and  had  no  home  for  months  in  the  city.  Ha 
used  to  sleep  in  wagons  and  ash-boxes ;  and  though  only  nine  years  old  when 
found  by  a  visitor  of  the  Society,  no  one  had  shown  interest  enough  in  him  to 
take  care  of  him.  His  clothes  were  a  few  shreds  of  rags,  and  he  was  pale  and 
thin  with  hanger. 

C  ,  Mich.,  DtoeaAtr  28,  1860. 

Mm.  llAor— 2>9ar  iSSr  .*  I  received  yonrtdnd  letter,  and  was  as  pleased  to  haye 
him  noticed  as  he  is  himself.  Johx  is  one  of  the  best  boys;  and  the  longer  he  liyes 
with  US  the  better  he  grows,  and  the  bettor  we  loye  him.  If  we  had  children  of 
onr  own  we  would  think  no  moreof  them  than  wu  doof  Jqbk.  He  goes  to  school 
every  day,  and  learns  extraordinarily  well.  There  are  but  few  men  quicker  and 
more  correct  at  figures  than  he  is.  He  is  better  In  geography  than  I  am,  and 
a  better  speller ;  he  never  would  leave  a  newspaper,  I  guev,  till  he  had  read  it 
through,  if  his  ma  would  let  him  read  so  long  by  candle-light.  He  has  just 
begun  to  write  this  winter ;  I  intend  that  he  shall  attend  school  aa  long  as  he 
will  learn.  He  will  make  an  industrious  man,  for  he  is  never  still ;  he  never 
wants  to  go  hunting  or  o£f  to  play  with  boys,  when  there  is  no  school ;  he  al- 
ways wants  to  go  with  me.  When  I  buy  or  sell,  he  wants  the  particalan, 
always  trying  to  find  out  the  price  of  property,  and  never,  spends  his  pennies. 
I  give  him  things  to  raise,  and  let  him  sell  and  make  his  own  bargains.  This 
year  he  has  raised  fifty-aeven  turkeys,  and  sold  them  the  other  day  With. 
his  calves  imd  the  turkeys,  and  the  pennies  for  learning  lesKms,  he  has  at  in- 
terest at  ten  per  cent.  $54.  He  said  I  must  tell  about  hia  oolt ;  when  that  is 
three  years  old,  he  will  sell  that.  It  would  be  unneoessary  to  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  JooK ;  while  I  am  writing  he  is  counting  his  letters,  he  saves  them  alL 
He  had  his  likeness  taken,  and  wants  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Tract,  so  that  he  can 
show  it  to  the  boys,  and  let  them  see  C.  J.  Now,  he  says  he  don't  look  like 
J.  M.  The  letters  are  counted— there  are  seven.  In  your  next,  tell,  if  you 
please,  where  to  direct  the  likeness.  C.  J. 


Vm— LETTERS  FROM  CHUiDBEXT. 


D  ,  Mich.,  MfwiScr  18,  18C0. 

Mb.  Maot— Sir:  1  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  yon  know  how  I  am 
getting  along.  I  am  in  good  health  at  present,  hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same.  My  reasons  for  not  writhig  are  these :  almost  every  Sabbath, 
my  day  of  letter-writhig,  has  been  raining  so  that  it  has  deterred  me  fiom 
writing  to  you.  This  Sabbath  threatens  ndn,  too,  but  I  have  resolved  stall 
hasards  to  write  to  you,  and  I  mean  to  carry  out  my  resolution  If  you  could 
only  see  all  the  reports  and  letters  you  have  sent  to  me,  and  see  how  well  I  have 
preserved  them  aa  mementos  of  your  afbction  for  me,  I  think  you  would  feel 
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proud ;  bat  then  I  must  not  be  OTeregotbtical.  We  have  had  a  very  bad  fall 
for  securing  the  crops,  but  Qod*8  will  be  done,  not  ours.  There  was  decided  the 
6th  inst  the  great  and  glorious  contest,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abrsham 
linooln  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States,  o  o  o  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  this  short  history  of  political  sentiment.  H.  W.  TiMnww  contends  that  the 
Christian's  politics  are  nearly  as  essential  as  his  spiritual  rights.  Well,  I  think 
I  must  stop  writing  in  this,  and  bid  you  good-by  for  this  time. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  J.  P. 

TbiB  letter  is  from  a  poor  orphan  boy,  or  one  who  had  been  deserted  by  his 
parents,  as  he  could  tell  nothing  about  them. 

P  ,IHD. 

Mtf  dear  Friend:  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  well,  and  I  hope  you  are  the  same.  You  remember  you  left 
me  at  Mr.  H.,  in  P.  But  since  then  I  have  got  with  another  man  named  Mr.  6. 
H.,  who  lives  about  three  and  a  quarter  miles  from  P.  I  was  with  Mr.  H.  one 
week ;  during  that  time  his  wife  was  taken  sick,  and  was  not  well  enough  to 
cook  and  keep  house  for  the  family,  so  Mr.  H.  let  me  go  with  this  man  that  I 
am  now  staying  with.  I  hope  you  wiU  excuse  me  for  not  writing- to  you  sooner, 
as  I  had  so  many  thoughts  in  my  head  that  I  did  not  know  who  to  write  to  first, 
but  finally  proposed  to  write  to  Mr.  O.,  so  I  wrote  and  never  got  an  answer 
since  I  wrote  it.  I  am  getting  along  pretty  well,  and  have  learned  to  plow, 
and  shock  wheat,  and  haul  hay,  and  hoe  com,  and  feed  the  horses,  and  make 
the  fire,  and  cut  wood,  and  do  a  great  many  other  things  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  taking  charge  of 
me  coming  out  here,  and  for  speaking  good  of  me  to  Mr.  H.,  and  getting  me  a 
good  home.  Tliis  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  stop  my  pen  this  minute. 

Yours  affectionately,  8.  H. 

P.  B.—J>ectr  Frimd:  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  few  American 

Messengers,  and  direct  them  and  your  letter  to  box  74  P  Post-office  f  Please 

to  answer  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

S.  H. 


Hie  writer  of  the  following  is  a  smart  boy  of  fourteen  years,  a  poor  widow's 
diild.  He  was  office-boy  to  a  lawyer  in  the  city,  but  his  mother  was  anxious 
that  he  should  live  in  the  country,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go. 

A  ,  Ikd.,  Jan,  6, 1861. 

Mr.  MACT~-2>eap  ^SSr  ;  I  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  and  would  write  to 
you  sooner,  but  I  thought  that  I  could  improve  my  penmanship  a  little  while 
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at  school,  and  I  am  going  to  ichool  condacted  by  the  Quakers.  Sometfaii!|( 
ahont  hones ;  hones  are  a  Tery  iiBeful  animal  on  a  fann ;  Mr.  K.  has  foarteen 
hones  at  present,  and  aie  the  best  natared  horses  I  have  ercr  seen,  and  I  can 
plow  with  two  horses.  A  cow  is  another  naeful  animal  to  a  farm.  I  like  to  milk 
oowa,  and  feed  calres  and  cows ;  we  hare  sixty  head  of  cattle  now,  and  fifteen 
calyes,  hogs,  and  piga— hogs  are  not  as  good  as  sheep ;  hogs  root  np  grain,  and 
catch  yomig  chickens.  We  sold  two  hundred  hogs,  and  haye  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  young  hogs,  poultry  and  chickens.  Oh,  how  I  loTe  to  have  eggs-  We  have 
two  hundred  chickens,  geese  plenty,  old  geese,  and  pigeona.  I  like  my  new  home. 
Mr.  N.'s  family  is  fiye  children,  all  growing  up.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
my  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brother.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  when  my 
brother  is  n^™»"g  to  as  good  a  home  as  I  have.   Write  soon  again. 

Toun,  truly,  L.  A. 


This  was  written  by  a  sprightly  little  boy  of  thirteen  years,  the  child  of  a  poor* 
struggling,  widowed  mother. 

N  J  ,  O.,  Jen,  15, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  1  take  my  pen  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well.  I  hope  you  enjoy 
the  same  blessing.  I  have  a  very  good  place  ;  they  are  very  good  people.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  clothes ;  they  send  me  to  school.  I  have  had  a  new  pair  of 
boots,  four  pair  of  panta,  two  coats,  and  so,  and  in  the  summer  I  go  to  Sabbath- 
school.  I  can  read  the  Testament ;  and  we  had  a  celebration,  and  there  were  cakes 
of  all  kinds,  nuts,  melons,  candies ;  we  had  a  good  time.  We  have  plenty  of 
fruit ;  we  have  two  orchards,  and  we  have  one  peadi  orchard,  but  the  frost  wu 
so  hard  that  we  had  no  peaches.  Itake  the  Child's  F^r.  Whenlfintwentto 

 1  could  read  in  the  fint  reader,  and  nowl  read  in  the  third  reader.   I  haTO 

learned  to  write  since  I  have  went  to  school.  Wo  have  a  very  good  school- 
master ;  his  name  is  T.  M.  We  have  fifty  scholan  on  the  roll.  But  what 
have  you  done  with  BoDonts?  He  was  a  bad  boy .  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  little  Tomrr  F.  is  getting  along.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them  since  I.  left  you ;  but,  Mr.  Tract,  I  would  like  to  have  you  next  summer 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  it  would  please  me  very  much ;  I  would  like  to  see  you. 
I  hope  when  you  come  we  will  have  plenty  of  fruit  to  give  you.  I  have  a  colt 
worth  $100,  and  that  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  me.  I  had  a  very  bad  cold, 
but  I  am  better  now.  I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  this  place  ;  but  I  advise  you 
boys  to  come  to  the  West ;  the  boys  out  here  are  not  like  the  boys 
in  New  York.  I  have  got  good  friends ;  I  like  them  very  well.  Our  school 
is  near  out  now ;  our  Sabbath-school  will  soon  commence  now ;  we  only  hate 
four  days  more  and  then  our  school  will  be  out  I  have  a  good  place,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it ;  there  are  not  many  such  places  in  this  State.  I 
hope  all  the  boys  that  came  with  us  got  good  places ;  but  I  expect  they  have.  I 
send  my  best  thanks  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Children's  Aid  Sodety,  and  X 
hope  they  are  all  well.  I  feel  very  lonesome  out  here  now.  Ko  more  fircna 
your  obedient  seryant,  W.  B. 

P.  8.— Mr.  W.  sends  his  compliments  to  yon. 
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This  was  a  good  boy  who  was  employed  for  some  time  in  a  place  of  trust,  in 
the  city ;  bat  being  poorly  paid,  and  unable  to  help  his  parents,  he  was  glad  of 
the  opportmiity  offered  by  the  Society  of  having  a  country  home. 

LETTER    FROH    L.    D.    SUITH,    ELLSWORTH,  0. 

OoCo&er  22, 1860. 

My  dear  Friend:  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  as  such.  I  take  up  my  pen 
to  write  you  a  few  lines,  and  to  tell  you  ^how  I  like  my  place,  and  my  adopted 
parents.  I  received  your  letter,  dated  the  18th,  on  the  22d,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  advice  and  the  tracts.  I  like  my  place  very  well,  and  the 
people  also.  You  quoted  some  very  good  Scripture  verses,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  them.  I  sent  one  letter  to  Mr.  Tbact  on  Sunday,  which  I  guess 
he  will  get  the  day  before  you  get  this.  I  can't  get  much  to  tell  you  now,  as  I 
am  very  busy  thinking  about  the  school  here,  that  I  am  agoing  to  in  a  week  or 
two.  You  said  that  you  were  afraid  that  my  good  resolutions  might  be  shaken 
by  the  boys  exerting  an  improper  influence  over  me ;  well,  I  think  the  boys 
around  here  don't  go  about  shaking  boys'  resoluUons,  for  they  are  all  good  boys, 
as  fSar  as  I  know  any  thing  about  them.  There  has  been  only  one  boy  around 
here  that  has  that  habit,  and  he  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  acting  very  foolish ;  but  not  any  more  about  him 
now.  My  work  is  not  very  hard  now,  or  unpleasant,  but  I  always  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  that  is,  when  a  boy 
writes  a  letter  to  you,  do  you  put  it  in  the  book  that  has  the  letters  from  the 
boys  printed,  the  Annual  Report,  because  my  people  out  here  would  like  to  see 
my  name  in  it,  and  I  want  you  to  send  me  a  Record,  when  they  are  out,  for  1861, 
and  tiy  and  have  my  name  in  it ;  well,  I  guess  I  have  said  all  about  that  I  do 
know  now,  and  I  must  bid  you  good-by  for  a  while.  Give  my  respects  to 
Louis  and  the  Doctor.   Please  to  write,  and  tell  Mr.  Tbact  and  Louis  to. 


This  boy  was  homeless  and  friendless  in  the  streets  of  Xcw  York  for  soma 
time  before  he  found  his  way  to  the  office. 

U  ,  N.  Y,,  January  7,  1861. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir :  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  for  soma 
time,  but  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  till  at  pres- 
ent. I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  you  at  least  twice  a  year  and  let  yon 
know  how  I  am  getting  along.  When  I  wrote  to  you  last  summer  I  was  at- 
tending school  at  Whitestown  Seminary.  I  stayed  there  through  the  summer 
and  falL  This  winter  I  am  teaching  school  in  the  place  from  which  I  now 
date.  I  have  been  teaching  now  about  two  mottths.  I  have  thirty-two 
scholars.  I  get  along  well,  and  like  it  first-rate.  I  expect  to  return 
to  the  seminary  in  the  spring.  I  mean  to  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  study  at  that  institution.  I  can  finish  the  course  classical  in  three 
tenns.  I  have  paid  my  own  expenses  so  fiir.    I  rely  on  my  own  efforti 
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entirely ;  when  my  money  is  gone  I  go  to  work  md  earn  more.  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  whether  I  will  try  to  work  my  way  through  college  or 
not ;  it  looks  like  a  great  undertaking  to  go  throngh  college  without  an^ 
thing  to  start  with  in  the  money  line.  My  health  has  been  very  good  this  win- 
ter, and  I  enjoy  myself  well.  Mr.  Mact,  when  I  look  back  a  few  years  to  the 
time  when  I  was  a  friendless  wanderer  in  your  great  city,  and  contrast  my  con- 
dition then  and  now,  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  no  act 
of  mine  can  ever  pay.  It  is  my  constant  prayer  that  the  Lord  will  continue  to 
bless  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  imbue  its  officers  more  fuUy  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  ever  assist  and  guide  them  in  their  great  and  noble  labors.  I 
would  ask  you  to  remember  me  ever  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  I  may  prove 
fidthful  to  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  live  worthy  of  the  profesdon  I  haye 
made.  Please  give  my  best  respects  to  Messrs.  Bean  and  Tbact,  and  oblige, 
Bespectfully  yours,  D.  C  . 


From  a  poor  lad  who  knew  nothing  of  his  parents.  His  history  prior  to  his 
having  been  sent  to  the  country  is  almost  a  blank. 

P  H  ,  Ind.,  fa.  8,  1861. 

Thow  Sir :  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  getting  along  very  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  am  going  to 
school  this  winter  ;  I  study  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  read  in  the 
fourth  reader.  I  am  learning  very  fast ;  I  like  my  home  very  well ;  our  school 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  we  have  regular  preaching  every  other  Sunday  ;  one 
of  our  churches  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  another  two  miles.  The  health  of  the 
country  is  very  good.  We  raised  about  twb  hundred  acres  of  com ,  average  about 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  our  wheat  averaged  thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
our  com  is  sound  and  hard— hardly  an  unsound  ear  to  be  found.  I  guess  I 
have  told  you  all  the  news.  My  hand  is  getting  tired  ;  I  will  close  for  to- 
night, BO  good-night.  I've  come  again  to  say  something  more  about  my  home: 
we  live  in  a  large  brick  house ;  I  think  my  father  is  a  very  good  man  ;  mother 
is  a  tall  woman,  very  good-looking,  and  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know 
her;  her  eldest  daughter  was  married,  New  Year's,  to  Mr.  A.;  we  had  « 
large  wedding  of  seventy  guests ;  they  are  going  to  move  to  Illinois  next  week ; 
we  have  a  piano-forte,  two  of  the  girls  play  on  it ;  I  guess  that  I  have  told  you  all 
the  news.  I  expect  to  plow  next  summer,  and  learn  to  be  a  great  farmer ;  we 
have  twenty-five  mules,  twenty  horses,  about  eighty  sheep ;  father  and  mother 
and  family  send  their  love  to  you  ;  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
anytime. 

Tours,  affectionately,  M  T  


R  ,  lU.,  Koo.  11, 1860. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you  again.   I  received  your  letter  on  Saturday  the  10th.  I  was 
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vexy  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again.  We  have  just  had  a  vexy  heayy 
shower  of  rain,  the  water  was  very  high  in  the  stream.  We  are  yery  well  along 
with  our  fall's  work  now.  We  haye  got  our  oom  all  husked,  and  have  heen 
plowing  about  a  week,  and  have  been  pulling  and  topping  turnips  some.  We  have 
had  one  snow  storm,  the  snow  several  ihfhes  deep.  It  has  been  a  rather  wet 
season  this  year,  though  the  hay  crop  was  very  good.  Apples  were  very  plenty 
here  this  year.  The  potato  crop  was  very  poor — a  great  many  potatoes  were 
rotted.  My  health  has  been  very  good  this  season.  I  have  five  sheep,  and  have 
Just  let  them  out  to  a  man  for  four  years  to  double.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
when  winter  school  is  to  commence,  nor  who  is  to  teach  the  school.  I  have  not 
been  to  school  since  last  March.  We  have  had  a  Sabbath-school  here  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  M.,  the  preacher  of  this  place,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
school.  The  scholar  tliat  learnt  the  most  verses  was  to  have  a  present  of  a 
pocket-Bible  ;  but  wo  have  not  yet  heard  who  is  to  have  the  present.  I  have 
learnt,  during  the  school,  421  verses. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  L. 

The  parents  of  this  little  boy  were  very  poor.  His  father  was  obliged  to  go 
to  sea,  and  his  mother  then  lived  in  a  miserable  basement  in  Cherry  street. 

C  ,  Mich.,  January  12,  1861. 

Dkab  Mb.  Tract  :  I  have  bejn  very  well  in  health  since  I  left  the  cars,  for 
you  know  I  was  sick.  I  am  very  well  now.  I  am  out  on  a  farm  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land.  I  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  chores,  for  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  cattle.  I  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  light  the  fire,  then 
feed  all  the  cows,  pigs,  horses,  lambs,  chickens,  ducks,  hens,  and  geese.  I  have 
to  feed  a  wee,  wee,  small  sow,  and  I  saw  a  homed  lamb,  and  I  asked  the  man 
that  I  lived  with  if  it  was  a  homed  pig.  You  know  we  can't  be  silent  all  the 
time,  you  know,  bo  we  must  have  a  little  fun  once  in  a  while.  Now  I  know 
you  will  laugh  at  this  letter,  because  it  is  written  so  bad.  Please  foigive  me  for 
writing  so  crooked.  The  people  that  I  live  with  are  very  kind  to  me,  they  give 
me  a  horse  and  a  hundred  dollars  for  myself  to  keep  ;  they  bought  me  a  pair  of 
boots  that  cost  seventeen  shillings.  I  have  moved  from  C.  to  B.  I  am  going  to 
school  at  B.,  Michigan.  D.  W. 


This  interesting  boy  is  an  orphan,  or  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  for  he  could 
not  remember  them,  nor  much  of  his  childhood.  He  had  lived  on  casual 
charity.   He  had  known  little  of  kindness  till  he  was  brought  to  the  office. 

I  ,  Ind.,  January  6,  1861. 

Dear  Sir ;  I  write  yon  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  tliat  I  am  getting  along 
Yery  well.  I  received  your  letter  on  Friday  last.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  before  now,  but  I  have  been  going  to 
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school.  We  h*Te  a  yerj  good  school,  and  I  like  teacher  very  welL  I  am 
Btudyfaig  Onunmar,  Arithmetic,  and  Qeogiaphy.  I  go  to  church  and  Sabbath- 
fchool  every  Sabbath,  and  I  am  learning  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  I  have  for  to- 
day the  tenth  commandment.  I  am  living  with  W.  S. ,  in  F. ,  it  la  a  very  pleannt 
little  Tillage ;  it  has  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Lost  year  we  put  in  about  thirty 
acres  of  com  and  fifteen  acres  of  wheat  W.  and  I  plowed  com  laatt  year ;  I 
like  it  very  well.  We  raise  about  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  hogs  every  year  to  selL 
We  have  a  splendid  female  school  here,  under  the  care  of  Professor  B.  Mr. 
S.  intends  to  let  us  put  in  ten  acres  of  com.  I  must  tell  you  now  what  a 
splendid  day  I  spent  in  the  country  on  New  Year's  day  at  W.'s  uncle's.  They 
have  four  or  five  boys,  about  like  me,  and  we  had  a  jolly  day,  sure.  We  hitched 
up  Old  Nell  to  their  little  sled ;  what  a  glorious  time  we  had.  We  have  veiy 
pretty  winter  weather  here ;  has  been  froce  up  solid  most  of  the  time,  and 
tolerable  good  sleighing.  Health  is  very  good  here ;  we  have  had  some  sirbn^  Iq 
the  family,  but  we  are  all  well  now.  There  are  several  of  the  boys  in  this 
neighborhood.  We  make  a  very  awkward  hand  at  work  when  we  com- 
mence first ;  but  we  are  improving  some.  Wilui  S.  and  I  got  a  present  of  a 
new  axe  for  a  New  Tear's  gift,  and  we  have  a  nice  time  cutting  stove-wood. 
Give  my  love  to  all  the  boys ;  tell  them  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  aituation 
here.  We  have  preaching  every  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath-school,  and  day  schools. 
We  have  plenty  of  every  thing  to  live  on ;  we  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  apples,  cherries,  &c.  We  raise  our  own  chickens, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  we  have  pretty  plenty  of  rats.  Babbits  here  are  very 
plenty,  and  the  boys  have  a  fine  time  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  You  must 
excuse  this  letter,  it  is  the  second  letter  ever  I  wrote.  Tell  some  of  the  boys  to 
write.  I  will  close  my  letter  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter.  H.  J. 
Mb.  C.  C.  Teact. 


The  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  child  of  a  worthy  widow— a  ladies'  nurse-- 
who  was  too  poor  to  keep  her  family  together,  and  was  glad  to  place  him 
under  the  change  of  the  Society. 

E  ,  ni.,  Aop.  1, 186a 

Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and 
now,  I  thought,  I  would  answer  it,  and  let  you  hear  from  me,  as  I  suppose  that 
you  would  like  to.  I  got  my  chores  done  a  little  earlier  to-night,  and  as  I  went 
out  to  milk,  I  thought  I  might  answer  your  letter  as  quick  as  poesible,  for  fear 
that  you  would  get  tired  of  waiting  for  it.  Now,  you  must  not  complain  if 
it  is  not  very  well  written,  or  not  composed  veiy  well.  I  do  not  write  many 
letters,  only  to  mother,  and  they  are  not  very  long  ones.  The  weather  is  very 
bad  now.  It  was  raining  all  last  night  and  nearly  all  day  ;  so,  of  course,  it  is 
very  muddy  out  of  doors.  I  think  wo  are  going  to  have  cold  weather  after  the 
rain  is  over.  It  is  rather  cold  this  evening.  This  morning  the  calves  wen 
shaking  as  though  it  were  winter.   I  guess  they  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  and 
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then  they  won't  mhid  it ;  but,  perhaps,  you  think  that  cattle  won't  get  used 
to  cold  winter ;  but  I  am  sure  they  do  not  mind  very  much  after  it  has  been 
cold  a  while.  I  don't  like  it  at  first— I  know  that  is  a  fact  Now,  perhapis  yon 
think  that  I  am  talking  foolish— perhaps  I  am.  I  am  trying  to  talk  just  as  if 
I  could  see  you,  and  was  trying  to  tell  you  something.  We  have  had  some  big 
times  out  here  this  fall,  ooooqooooo 
®  °      **      ®      I  was  out  to  the  fair  this  fall,  and  had  a  very  good 

time    They  had  some  good  cattle  and  horses  there,  and  I  saw  W  there, 

so  we  spent  the  day  together.  He  is  weli,  and  is  getting  to  be  a  large  boy  now.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  know  him  if  you  should  meet  him  in  the  road.  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  know  me,  either,  for  I  am  fiye  feet  tall,  and  I  weigh  92 
pounds ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  January  I  will  be  18  years  old,  if  I  live  that 
long,  so  that  I  will  soon  be  a  man,  if  I  ain't  a  man  already  I  thhik  I  can 
call  myself  a  young  man  now,  what  do  you  think  about  that  f  I  think  I 
could  guess  what  you  would  say,  if  I  should  ask  you  that  question  to  your  face. 
1  saw  Austin  about  a  week  ago  ;  he  was  well.  I  suppose  ho  writes  to  you  very 
often,  and  tells  you  what  he  is  doing ;  so  I  will  not  not  stop  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  him.  o  o  o  o  o  o  i  suppose  there  wiU  be  a  great  deal  of 
whisky  drank  in  New  York  on  that  day,  and  some  fighting,  as  there  always 
used  to  be  when  I  was  there  ;  but  the  election  goes  on  more  peaceable  out  here 

than  that   oooooooi  wrote  a  letter  to  mother  and  G  

a  few  days  ago.  I  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  each  of  them  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  they  were  both  well.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you,  for  you  said  you  had 
not  seen  them  for  some  time.  I  haye  not  commenced  going  to  school  this 
winter,  and  I  don't  Imow  when  I  shall  go ;  for  we  have  got  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  do  this  fall.  We  haye  got  rails  to  haul,  corn-cribs  to  build,  and  com 
to  gather,  and  that  will  take  some  time.  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  agoing  till 
after  Christmas.  We  haye  not  got  any  Sunday-school  hero  now.  The  people 
in  town  don't  seem  to  care  any  thing  about  Sunday-schools,  and  we  live  a  mile 
from  town,  so  we  cannot  yery  well  attend  to  it ;  but  if  they  would  get  one  up 
1  think  I  would  go  tliis  winter,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  haye  any.  I  can 
stay  at  home  and  read  boolcs,  but  that  is  not  like  going  to  Sunday-school.  I 
did  not  exactly  know  how  to  direct  a  letter  to  you  :  but  I  hope  you  will  get 
this  the  way  I  haye  directed  it,  being,  as  it  is,  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to 
you ,  but  1  will  try  and  write  oftener  from  this  time,  and  now  X  thhik  I  will 
draw  my  letter  to  a  close  Excuse  all  mistakes  Next  time  1  write,  I  think  I 
can  make  up  a  better  letter. 

Yours,  truly  W.  K.  O. 
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Ikar  Sir:  I  thank  jon  very  much  for  the  interest  yon  have  taken  in  me  in 
getting  me  a  good  place  out  West  here.  I  have  got  a  good  home  with  good 
religions  people,  here.  Their  religion  is  Methodist ;  they  arc  very  good  to  me. 
I  can't  do  much  at  blacksmithing  yet.  He  is  going  to  send  me  to  school  this 
winter,  and  next  April  I  am  going  to  begin  to  learn  the  trade.  I  like  my  place 
very  well  indeed,  so  iar.  I  have  learned  to  chop  big  logs,  and  to  milk  the  cow 
fixvt-rate  now.  When  I  first  went  out  to  milk,  Qur  horse,  who  was  in  the  pss- 
ture  with  the  cow,  came  smelling  around  and  started  the  cow,  and  she  kicked 
the  pail  over,  and  she  spilt  the  milk  Then  I  picked  up  the  pail  and  went  milk- 
ing agun.  The  horse  came  smelling  around  again,  and  the  oow  started  ofi 
again  and  spilt  the  milk  again.  Just  then  the  boss  came  up,  and  when  he  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  he  began  to  laugh  at  me,  and  then  he  began  to  milk  the 
oow  himself ;  but  after  that,  I  have  milked  pretty  good.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing apple-butter,  and  I  like  it  first-rate.  Every  body  around  here  is  very  nice, 
and  I  like  them  very  much.  L.  B. 


This  letter  is  from  a  little  girl,  the  child  of  very  poor  parents. 


Mb.  Mact — Dearie,  I  have  received  yoiir  kind  letter.  I  thank  you  for 
the  good  advice  you  gave  mc.  1  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  good  wlule ; 
therefore,  I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say.   I  go  to  school  every  day,  and  I 

am  getting  along  very  well.   It  keeps  me  very  busy.   Miss  A  has  gone 

away  to  school.  Yet,  If  we  have  a  time  for  everything,  we  find  time  to  do  a 
great  deal.  I  get  up  very  early  Monday  mornings  and  do  the  washings  before 
I  go  to  school,  as  we  have  but  three  in  the  family.   I  have  been  every  day  for 

the  last  quarter,  and  Miss  W  says  I  had  better  send  you  my  quarterly 

report.   It  don't  seem  as  I  ever  could  repay  you  for  the  kind  interest  you  haye 

taken  in  me  for  finding  such  a  good  home.   Miss  W  is  very  kind  to  me, 

but  I  think  I  have  not  always  tried  to  please  her ;  but  I  hope  I  may  do  better 
in  future  My  step-father  has  been  here  this  fall,  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  New 
York ;  but  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  go.  He  was  very  angry  because  I 
would  not  go.  I  think  I  am  better  off  here  than  in  New  York.  I  have  been 
to  Sunday-school  every  Sabbath  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  superintendent 
promised  a  reward  to  the  scholar  who  would  learn  the  most  verses  during  the 
six  months.  I  have  the  most  of  any  one,  my  teacher  says,  and  I  got  a  nice 
Bible  with  red  cover,  and  gilded.   We  have  a  very  pleasant  Sabbath-school.  I 

am  sure  Mr.  W  tries  every  thing  in  his  power  to  do  us  good.  Mr.  W  has 

just  paid  the  dentist  eight  dollars  for  fillmg  my  teeth. 


I  do  not  know  as  I  can  add  much  to  what  B.  told  you.  She  has  certainly 
learned  a  great  deal  in  the  three  yean  since  she  came  here.   She  is  now  studying 


M- 


,  HI.,  January  19,  1861. 


From  your  friend, 


B.C. 
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geog^phy,  arithmetic,  and  history,  besides  her  reading  and  spelling.  She  is, 
in  most  respects,  a  yery  good  girl ;  nnderstands  well  my  mode  of  doing  house- 
work and  cooking  ;  is  quite  useful  to  us,  and  we  are  much  attached  to  her.  I 
think  she  is  capable  of  making  a  very  useful  woman.  There  are  some  traits  of 
character  I  am  anxious  to  have  her  correct,  and  I  hope  as  she  grows  older,  she 
will  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and  feel  the  importance  of  being  governed  by  Chri»- 
tian  principles  in  all  her  acts.  This  is  a  great  attainment  for  any  one.  My 
earnest  desire  is  to  do  her  good  and  lead  her  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  She 
is  never  running  about  evenings  with  Immoral  persons.  This,  I  think  a  great 
safeguard,  as  temptations  to  evil  are  very  great  here.   6he  has  spoken  of  her 

visit  from  Mr.  B  ;  he  came  determined  to  take  her  away,  but  she  was  Just 

as  much  determined  not  to  go,  and  avoided  any  private  interview.  He  said  her 
mother  was  very  sick,  and  nothing  probably  would  save  her  life  but  a  visit  from 

B  ;  and  if  she  would  come  and  stay  one  week,  she  would  be  satisfied.  This 

might  be  true,  but  she  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  his  deception  to  rely 

upon  it.   B.  was  glad  as  I  was  when  his  visit  ended.   Mr.  W  has  been 

regularly  appointed  her  guardian.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Tsact  when  he  was  last 
here.   We  would  like  to  have  him  call  when  he  comes  this  way. 

Yours,  resp'y, 

W.  B.L. 


This  boy  lost  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  was  reared  by  on  uncle,  and,  on  his 
death,  was  entirely  destitute  and  outcast— sleeeping  in  ash-barrels  and  station- 
houses.   From  one  of  these  latter  places  he  was  sent  to  the  office. 

L  ,  K.  Y.,  Dtosmbtr  2, 18G0. 

i/y  Dtar  Friend: 

For  «  A  friend  in  need 
Is  a  friend  indeed." 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  make  any  excuse  for  not  writing  to  you  before, 
but  I  hope  to  be  excused.  I  will  not  try  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  but  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  It  was  the  best  thing  that 
was  ever  done  to  me  in  my  life :  it  has  made  a  man  out  of  me ;  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  Since  I  left  you  I  have  met  with  good  and  bad.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  right,  and  did  so,  as  far  as  I  could.  The  first  two  years  I  worked  for  a  man 
for  my  clothes  and  board ;  after  that,  I  had  learned  farming,  and  then  I  de- 
manded wages,  and  I  got  it.  I  got  eight  dollars  a  month  and  ^boarded.  My 
employer  has  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  keeps  nearly  one  thousand  sheep. 
The  next  year  I  got  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  this  year  I  get  thirteen  dollars 
a  month.  I  work  from  eight  to  nine  months  out  of  a  year,  and  then  I  go  to 
school ;  the  rest  of  the  time  I  do  chores  for  my  board.  My  time  is  most  out. 
"We  have  most  got  done  our  fall  work ;  we  have  got  done  husking  com  last 
week.  The  com  crop  is  not  very  good,  but  the  wbeat  and  oats  crop  is  extra. 
This  year  my  companions  are  few,  and  like  myself.  There  are  some  bad  ones 
here,  bat  I  don't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  There  is  a  church  and  a 
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Bdiool  within  a  half  a  mile.  I  would  not  oomo  hack  to  tho  dtj  to  liT6 ;  the 
ooontry  is  my  homo,  and  I  lore  it.  I  nerer  wanted  to  come  hack  to  the  city 
rinoe  I  left  it  I  do  wish  70a  would  let  me  know  the  name  and  poei-offioe  ad- 
dreag  of  the  captain  of  the  ELerenth  Ward  Fblice— I  haye  forgotten  it.  He  was 
the  man  who  introduced  me  at  your  office,  and  I  promised  to  write  to  him,  hat 
did  not,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  now.  He  was  captain  when  I  left.  I  had 
my  mind  made  np  to  go  to  California  this  fall,  hat  I  was  persuaded  not  to ;  hot 
I  hare  not  giren  it  up  yet.  I  woold  ask  yoar  adyice  ahont  it,  and  woald  like 
yoor  information  of  the  rate  of  passage  from  New  York.  I  haye  got  sayed  now 
oyer  $160,  with  the  summer's  work  ;  hut  I  haye  heen  yery  saying  of  my  wages, 
and  I  can  find  any  quantity  of  work,  which  is  in  great  demand,  this  spring. 

Please  to  direct  your  letters  to  me,  B.  E  ,  for  some  of  the  letters  you  sent 

me  I  did  notreoeiye  in  six  months  after  they  were  written.  I  must  hring  it  to  a 
close,  for  my  Ume  is  short.   Please  direct  your  letters  to  me. 

Yours,  yery  truly,  K.  E  . 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  hoy  who  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  in  extreme  destitution,  to  look  for  employment.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  yery  young.  He  pasKd  some  years  in  a  poor-house, 
and  afterward  had  no  home.  He  was  sleeping  out  for  a  long  time,  and  made  a 
precarious  liying  hy  cairyiog  haggage,  &c.  He  was  placed  with  a  fanner  in  Ter^ 
mont,  where  he  liyed,  doing  well,  for  three  years. 

B  ,  L.  L,  N<mmber  22,  1860. 

Dtar  FriendM  </  ike  CkadmC  9  Aid  Soekty : 

It  is  some  time  since  I  haye  written  to  you.  Idon'tknowhut  you  will  think 
I  had  almost  forgotten  you  hy  my  long  silence.  Snoe  I  wrote  you  last  I 

haye  changed  about  some.   I  left  last  Hay  and  went  to  B  ,  to  work  in  a 

hraai  factory,  but  did  not  work  long  before  I  had  the  misfortune  to  saw  off  one 
of  my  thumbs,  and  otherwise  damage  my  hand.  I  then  went  to  — ,andstayed 

a  few  days,  and  haying  some  friends  on  ,  I  went  to  see  them,  and  while  there 

I  cut  my  other  hand  withan oyster  shell,  and  took  cold  in  it,  andhad  a  seyere  time 
of  it.  I  came  yery  near  haying  the  loc^aw,  and  wasridL  aeyen  or  eight  we^s,  but 
Gk)d  so  orderedit  that  I  was  among  friends  whocaxed  for  me.  Andl  think  God 
alBicted  me  to  show  me  my  lost  condition  without  a  saying  knowledge  of  ffii 
grace.  And  He  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  to  renounce  all  my  past 
sins.  And  now  I  can  put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  look  away  to  His  redeeming 
blood,  and  say,  "Behold  the  1Mb  of  Gk)d  that  taketh  away  my  dn."  Oh,dear 
friends,  praise  Him  with  me  for  His  goodness. 

And  when  I  reooyered  my  health  so  as  to  work,  Mrs.  H  ,  a  lady  who 

nursed  me  in  my  sidmess,  has  a  husband  who  goes  on  the  water.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  on  his  yessel,  and  so  I  did,  and  haye  been  with  himeyer 
sfaice.  We  are  now  near  Blushing  at  anchor,  expecting  to  come  down  to  the 
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city  in  the  morning.  We  here  on  a  load  of  wood,  and  I  expect  we  shall  unloi 
at  one  of  the  Brooklyn  wood-yards.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see  yon  while 
am  BO  nigh,  bnt  I  suppose  I  cannot,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  leave  the  sloop, 
have  not  much  more  to  say  at  present ;  my  captain  is  a  very  nice  man.  He 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  his  mate  is  also  a  professor  of  religio! 
So  I  am  in  as  good  a  situation  as  lean  desire,  and  his  wife  is  one  of  the  best ' 
women.  She  is  a  deyoted  follower  of  Jesus,  and  tries  to  do  all  she  can  for  ti 
furtherance  of  His  cause. 

Hr.  Hact  and  Hr.  Bragi,  please  pray  for  me,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  weak,  az 
liable  to  go  astray  at  any  time.  Good-night. 

Yours  in  the  lore  of  Jesus,  8.  H.  W. 


This  is  a  letter  from  an  interesting  girl,  who  suffered  much  in  the  dty  owli 
to  the  intemperance  of  her  parents,  and  their  constant  quarrels  with  each  othc 
They  were  unable  to  take  care  of  their  children,  and  the  little  ones  experieno 
much  neglect  and  want.  The  Society  found  good  homes  for  them,  and  th 
they  are  doing  well  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  : 

A  ,  Mich.,  January  8,  1861. 

Ma.  Mact  :  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  letter,  for  although  y< 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  get  me  a  good  homo  you  do  not  forget  me  and  n 
sisters,  and  once  more  I  will  thank  you  for  getting  a  good  home  and  kind  filenc 
for  I  love  to  live  in  the  country  better  than  in  that  great  wicked  city.  I  do  n 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  and  church  that  my  sisters  have.  'S 
live  thirteen  miles  from  town,  and  although  we  sometimes  have  Sabbath-sdic 
in  our  school-house,  it  is  so  irregular  I  do  not  go  very  often.  I  have  got  z 
lessons,  and  said  them  to  Mrs.  W.,  but  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sicknen 
our  family  in  the  past  year,  and  so  I  have  somewhat  neglected  them  ;  but  ^ 
are  to  move  down  town  the  first  of  March,  and  then  I  will  try  to  learn  very  fai 
"We  have  a  little  baby,  it  is  six  months  old— it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  love  it  ve 
much  ;  and  little  H.  is  about  five  years  old  ;  he  has  been  very  sick,  but  is  bet< 
now.  Mrs.  W.'s  mother  is  staying  with  us ;  she  is  a  very  kind  old  lady  ;  she 
seventy-five  years  old.  I  like  to  have  her  here,  she  is  so  motherly.  Mr.  ^ 
has  a  fine  farm  of  over  a  thousand  acres ;  it  is  not  all  under  cultivation ;  he  hi 
a  plentiful  harvest — three  fields  of  wheat,  one  in  front  of  the  door  of  nearly  fif 
acres  ;  he  had  cornfields  and  oats,  and  in  the  jMirk  he  has  rye.  This  park 
beautiful  in  summer,  where  wo  often  walk,  and  back  of  it  is  a  little  brook  whe 
the  cattle  go  to  drink.  I  love  to  walk  in  the  fields  and  see  the  sheep  and  laml 
the  horses  and  colts,  the  cows  and  all  the  cattle.  I  often  think  if  you  won! 
send  off  the  many  little  children,  who  would  so  enjoy  a  run  in  the  fields  aE 
meadows,  but  now  it  is  cold,  and  I  know  there  are  so  many  poor  homeless  chi 
dren,  I  think  of  you  and  them  more,  for  I  know  very  many  will  suffer  while 
have  all  that  I  ought  to  ask,  for  I  am  well  at  present,  and  I  try  to  be  oontentc 
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and  do  mj  duty.  Hy  sisten  were  well  when  I  heard  from  them  last.  B.  lendi 
me  a  letter  written  to  her  by  Hr.  Tract.   I  was  glad  to  hear  of  my  mother  and 

little  sisters,  In  I  .   Give  my  lore  to  my  mother,  if  you  ever  see  her,  and 

tell  her  I  do  not  foiget  her.   Please  write  to  me  again,  if  you  have  time. 
I  remain  youxs, 

H.  L. 


Pkmr.,  June  9,  1860. 
He.  ICaot— Dter  SSr:  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
well,  and  in  health.  I  am  living  with  the  same  folks ;  I  have  lived  with  them 
four  years  thia  next  fsll.  I  have  been  in  the  State  six  years  this  month. 
I  think  it  is  the  happiest  six  years  that  ever  I  have  seen,  although  I  am 
not  very  old  yet  I  would  not  stay  in  the  city  for  a  good  deal.  0  give 
me  a  country  life  yet.  I  am  to  have  $160  when  I  am  twenty-one  yean 
old,  and  that  is  not  long ;  it  is  two  years  from  this  next  fall,  and  a  cow 
now.  You  know  that  is  more  than  I  could  get  in  the  city,  and  that  is  not  all ; 
I  have  four  months'  schooling  every  winter,  and  my  board  and  dothes.  Mr. 
Maot,  I  thank  yon  for  the  kind  deeds  that  you  have  done  for  me.        8.  B. 


B  ,  Mich,  Aug.  14,  1860. 

Mb.  HUoT—Dear  Sir:  On  the  18th  of  Juno  I  received  your  Idnd  and  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  9th  inst.  When  I  opened  it  I  was  some  disappointed,  expect- 
ing it  was  from  my  mother ;  for  I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  her  since  last 
August.  I  wonder  she  does  not  write  to  me.  But,  when  I  read  your  friendly 
and  sympathising  letter  I  felt  that  you  too  was  my  friend ;  for  you  gave  me 
Just  such  advice  as  I  needed.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  Just  right 
Sometimes  I  am  so  quick  to  get  vexed,  it  seems  as  if  I  never  should  get  so  as  to 
sit  down  and  count  ten,  or,  as  Mrs.  8.  tells  me,  wait  awhile  and  then  sing- 
anger  resteth  with  a  fool,  so  keep  cool.  But,  Mr.  Mact,  I  will  '*  try,  try  again," 
and  so  learn  to  do  right,  and  do  as  our  Saviour  taught  us  while  he  was  upon  the 
earth,  to  love  each  other  as  ourselves,  and  Ood  with  all  the  heart.  This  will 
rsnder  us  happy  in  this  life,  and  prepare  us  to  meet  our  friends  who  have  loved 
the  Saviour  and  followed  his  example.  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  remem- 
ber me  often  by  a  letter  or  some  token.  I  feel  very  thankful  for  your  letter.  I 
have  many  friends  here.  I  am  pleased  with  my  situation ;  I  like  fEumiug 
business ;  but  Mr.  S.  keeps  me  at  school  all  the  time,  except  the  vacations  and 
a  few  days  when  I  had  sore  eyes,  in  all  about  two  weeks,  to  drag,  to  hoe  com, 
and  so  on,  to  learn  to  work  as  well  as  study.  I  have  been  here  thtee  years,  I 
am  fburteen  years  old  the  very  day  you  wrote  me  that  letter.  I  call  it  my 
birthday.  I  am  very  sorry  for  those  poor  children  of  the  city.  I  wish 
you  would  bring  my  two  little  brothers  that  reside  with  my  mother ;  I  wish 
thai  hey  and  my  mother  could  live  somewhere  in  the  State,  and  then  we 
ihoQldbeso  happy.  I  expected  that  Mr.  S.  will  let  me,  next  summer,  begin 
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to  stay  at  iiome  to  work  the  most  of  the  time.  I  had  nther  work  than  stadj 
in  warm  weather.  We  have  had  the  lame  teacher  for  the  two  last  winter  terms. 
He  is  named  E.  I  like  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  itnimAla^  and  work.  I  like 
the  country— and  I  am  pretty  good  in  geogmphy  and  arithmetic,  and  this  sum- 
mer study  grammer.  This  term,  when  I  came  here,  I  could  not  read  all  of  the 
alphabet,  and  I  have  learned  to  work,  too.  I  am  dressed  as  good  as  any  boy  of 
my  age  in  the  town ;  and  go  to  church  and  Sabbath-school ;  and  they  like  me 
pretty  well,  and  I  like  them,  too.  I  read  the  letters  they  write,  and  they  read 
mine.  I  wish  Mrs.  S.  to  write  for  me  to  Mr.  Mact.  Oh  I  Mr.  Mact,  help  as 
many  poor  children  as  you  can,  and  work  on,  and  God  will  bless  you.  Oh ! 
write  to  me  often,  and  do  remember  my  little  brother  and  my  very  poor  mother. 
Mrs.  S.  has  a  good,  well-improved  farm,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with 
six  horses,  five  cows,  and  one  hundred  sheep,  and  he  has  a  daughter  and  one 
little  boy,  eleven  years  old.  He  lives  in  a  good  white  house,  and  we  all  eat  and 
are  like  as  one  family.  I  and  his  boy  dress  Just  alike ;  and  I  work  a  little  more, 
because  I'm  older  and  stronger.  I  wonder  if  I  should  not  be  a  man  first.  Oh  I 
I  hope  to  help  my  mother  by-and-by.  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  and  so 
I  must  say  good-by  or  farewell,  Mr.  Mact.  We  have  received  the  last  report ; 
I  wish  we  could  have  them  yearly,  and  we  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

S.  T. 


P  ,  Ind.,  Koo.  2,  1861. 

Ma.  Friedqxiv— IVor  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
you  these  few  lines.  You  will  not  know  who  it  is  writing  to  you,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say  it  is  one  who  sends  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Society 
Us  heartfelt  thanks  in  your  humane  efforts  in  providing  homes  for  the  homeless. 
I  am  the  boy  who  went  to  schools  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
reference  to  your  book  will  show.  I  am  with  the  same  man  you  sent  me  with,  yet, 
and  expect,  if  nothing  happens,  to  stay  with  him  until  I  am  of  age,  being  now  seven- 
teen years  post.  I  am  Just  a  year  out  here,  and  like  the  country  very  well.  The 
man  lam  with  has  a  quarter  of  a  section  of  fine  level  land ;  we  have  about  eighty 
acres  of  cleared  land.  There  is  but  four  of  us  in  the  family ;  the  man  and 
woman,  and  a  young  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  myself.  They  both  treat 
me  as  a  kind  father  and  mother  does  to  their  children.  I  am  in  hopes  that  I 
wOl  learn  to  farm  as  well  as  some  of  the  hardy  sons  of  this  soil  themselves.  It 
went  very  hard  at  first  to  work  on  a  farm,  as  I  had  never  done  a  hard  day's 
work  in  my  life  before.  As  regards  to  my  parentage,  suffice  it  to  say,  my  father 
was  once  a  wealthy  gentleman,  but  by  mismanagement  it  all  vanished  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  I  was  therefore  thrown  on  the  kindness  of  my  aunts,  as 
also  were  my  brothers  and  idsters.  But  I  could  not  agree  with  them,  and  there- 
fore I  came  out  with  those  other  boys  from  New  York  to  Indiana.  You  will 
please  write  to  me  in  answer  to  this  letter.  You  will  do  me  a  favor  by  taking 
this  other  letter  to  the  directioDS  marked  on  the  letter ;  by  4oIng  this  yon  will 
confer  a  favor  on  me  that  you  would  not  think  of.  I  have  no  more  to  say  at 
praenl  I  remain  your  humble  servant  D.  J. 
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EL— LETTERS  FROM  AGENTS. 


T  .  Ind.,4prfl8,  1860. 

My  dear  Frirni:  I  wrote  to  joa  last  Mooiday,-  speuklng  more  in  detail  about 

the  dittribatixig  of  the  children,  &c.,  from  T  .   In  the  afternoon  I  Tisited  at 

that  place  some  of  those  I  had  taken  there  two  yean  aga  Hie  P  fiunfly 

had  gone  to  St.  Lonis,  and  their  oldest  son  was  drowned  in  the  MiasiaBippi  while 

bathing  last  smnmer.  The  other  family  are  still  at  T  ,  he  is  a  shoemaker, 

and  they  had  hard  scratching  in  the  beginning,  bnt  he  has  commenced  bosineai 
for  himself  lately,  and  is  prosperous ;  they  are  yery  gratefol  to  our  Society  for 
what  has  been  done  for  them. 

We  returned  to  C  ^  where  we  found  some  little  "  scenes."   One  of  the 

boys  "was  brought  back  because  he  was  homesick,  from  which  the  woman 

inferred  (foolishly)  that  he  would  mn  away.  Hie  community  at  C  is  of  a 

superior  stamp,  but  very  particular. 

Hie  twin-baby  was  brought  back,  and  I  found  it  hard  work  to  settle  the 

woman  and  her  children,  but  succeeded  ultimately.  That  q>lendid  little  K  

(baby  eighteen  months  old)  was  also  returned,  witii  good  reasons  for  il  We  felt, 
howerer,  not  at  all  troubled  about  that,  as  we  had  a  q>lendid  home  engaged 

for  her  at  F  .  OoingtoF  we  had  to  pass  and  stopped  a  while  at  D  , 

and  soon  found  that  babies"  were  a  dangerous  article  to  carry  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  for  a  good  lady  and  her  husband,  wealthy  and  without 
children,  of  a  Christian  character,  had  seen  the  child  and  became  so  attadied 
to  it  that  they  would  not  let  us  pass  on  with  it,  bnt  they  took  it  home  with 
them  for  adoption,  both  as  happy  as  they  could  be.  Before  we  were  able  to  de- 
part from  Qt  ,  a  yery  large  day's  work  had  to  be  performed  to  yisit  and  set- 
tle, and  change  and  tiJ^e  back,  and  satisfy  and  persuade,  and  please,  &c.,  &c. 
But  we  left,  leaving  things  in  yery  good  shape,  on  Tuesday  eyening.  At  8  o'dodL 
A.  H.  next  morning  we  arrived  at  L — ,  with  our  ^pman  and  boy  for  I — ,  but 
were  compelled  to  sit  up  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  jMrlor,  where  we  all 
caught  a  bad  cold,  there  being  no  room  or  any  beds.  After  break&st  j 
provided  the  boy  a  stay  here,  and  we  with  the  baby  started  for  B— There, 

at  F  and  vicinity,  I  have  visited  for  the  last  few  days.   I  have  seen  the 

minority  of  the  children  taken  to  their  new  places,  and  have  seen  many  inter- 
esting scenes.   At  F  there  is  a  great  revival  going  on,  and  one  of  the  large 

boys  has  been  converted,  and  Joined  the  church.  Three  of  the  large  boys  have 
changed  places,  and  one  has  left.  Three  of  the  families  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  children^  but  consented  to  keep  them  and  do  the  best  they  can.  Tlie  boy 
tru  not  wdl-treated,  and  I  took  him  from  his  place  and  placed  him  with 
another  family.  I  have  been  convinced,  and  more  thoroughly  than  ever,  that 
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yliitixig  among  the  children  for  a  time  after  they  are  located,  ie  of  the  greateai 
importance. 

Those  who  belieyethatonr  work  Is  complete  after  haring  placed  the  children 
in  good  homes,  are  mistaken.  One  boy,  whose  mother  has  inmod  up,  and 
wishes  him  to  return,  said  he  had  no  mother  liTing  that  he  knew  of.  Batif  he 
had  she  might  come  and  see  him.  He  wonld  not  come  to  New  York  for  any 
thing.  In  almost  every  case  the  children  commence  to  cry  when  I  ask  them  if 
they  wish  to  go  hack  to  New  York. 

One  Uttle  girl  at  D  has  had  a  sore  eye  ever  since  she  came  here.  Her 

new  friends  thought  of  givhig  her  np  to  me,  bnt  when  I  came  for  her,  Mary 

put  her  arms  aronnd  Mrs.  C  's  neck,  and  told  her,  "  Ma,  yon  must  not  part 

with  me,  ril  be  good."  Mr8.C  was  so  affected  that  she  took  back  her  word, 

and  kept  Mary  as  she  was. 

To-morrow  morning  I  will  leare  for  I  with  the  boy,  after  which  we  hare 

to  go  to  L  ,  R  ,  Ac. 

Yonrs  truly,  H;  FamQiv. 


B  ,  Ihd.,/im«12, 1860. 

C.  L.  Bajjah-Dmr  SSr.*  Nearly  two  weeks  of  excitement  and  anxiety  hare 
paswd  oyer  in  the  making  up,  transporting,  and  disposing  of  an  interesting 
party  of  children,  and  this  is  the  first  day  that  I  feel  at  rest.  The  splendid 
rain  without,  after  two  days'  great  heat,  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  a  day's  retire- 
ment. Tlie  fkumers,  howeyer,  who  are  busy  cutting  wheat,  may  not  eijoy  this 
luxury  as  much  as  I  do.  The  com  is  about  three  feet  high  here,  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  yery  heayy,  and  altogether  a  good  season  Is  expected  by  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Now  to  our  company.  In  my  opinion  this  last 
company  of  children  was  4me  of  our  most  interesting  ones,  and  a  perfect  suc- 
cess all  round ;  we  had  forty-one  children,  including  two  women,  for  the 
bountiful  West.  As  I  wrote  to  you  last  Saturday,  the  greatest  trouble  I  had  on 
the  way  was  with  D.  My  anticipations  of  more  trouble  in  disposing  of  him 
were  not  realised.  On  parting,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  commenced 
crying,  and  asking  me  for  forgiyeness  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  and 
desired  me  not  to  tell  you,  or  Mr.  Mact,  or  his  mother  any  thing  about  it  (his 
bad  behavior).  I  have  great  hope  for  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
have  done  very  well,  so  £sr,  and  are  now  all  in  good  homes.  On  our  arrival 
things  looked  rather  gloomy,  bnt  after  the  people  became  faon  enlightened 
about  our  Society,  and  its  objects  and  ends,  the  character  of  the  children,  Ac., 
our  prospect  became  more  hopeful.  The  poor  baby  it  seemed  nobody  wanted, 
which  I  thought  very  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  baUes  on  former  occasions  went 
first.  When  I  came  to  diuich,  however,  last  Sunday,  I  was  no  more  surprised 
at  this  when  I  saw  nearly  every  lady  present  having  a  baby  with  her,  and  their 
cries  exceeded  the  ^ice  of  the  preacher  very  frequently.  The  child  havhig 
caught  cold  on  the  way,  I  was  obliged  to  engage  a  nurse,  and  take  care  of  it 
until  a  home  oould  be  provided  for  It    Having  done  so,  on  my  retoiD 
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home,  I  found  a  good  ladj  from  the  oomitiy  at  the  house,  who  has  no  childzea, 
and  expects  to  have  none,  wrapping  up  the  little  fellow  and  taking  him  home 
to  the  greatest  joj  of  all,  including  the  hahj.  I  had  seven  boys  left  on  Satoidaj 
erening.  But  the  good  fanners  came  in  on  Monday  (yesterday),  and  by  one 
o'clock  erery  boy  was  gone  to  a  good  home.  A  number  of  those  who  had  taken 
boys  on  Friday  and  Saturday  came  in  yesterday  to  get  clothes  for  them,  when 
erery  one  of  them  claimed  to  haw  the  best  boy.  At  N. ,  last  summer,  I  di^Msed  of 
about  that  number  of  boys  in  less  than  three  hours,  where  here  it  took  me  three 
days— slow,  but  sure.  Not  one  boy  is  in  even  a  doubtful  home ;  all  of  them  are 
in  the  Tery  best  ones,  to  which  every  respectable  cttiaen  of  P.  will  testify.  As  to 
means,  you  are  aware  that  this  is  the  dullest  period  in  the  whole  year,  but  not- 
withstanding that,  those  who  have  taken  children,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
hare  done  something  for  the  Society,  feeling  it  their  duty  to  do  something 
for  the  many  who  still  remain  in  our  dty  homeless  and  in  poverty.  After  the 
boys  were  all  gone,  more  applicants  came,  and  more  boys  were  in  demand.  I 
was  unanimously  desired  to  bring  the  next  company  to  C,  a  small  good  farm- 
ing country  town  in  G.  Co.,  in  order  that  those  from  Princeton  who  wish 
children  oould  get  them.  If  I  did  not  fear  becoming  wearisome  in  my  letter,  I 
feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  relate  the  parting  of  every  boy  from  me  as  they  left 
for  their  new  homes.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  leave  here  for  D.,  and  attend 
to  the  settling  of  Mrs.  S.  and  her  four  children.  From  there  to  other  places 
where  children  have  been  left,  whom  I  intend  to  visit.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  to  you  more  interesting  news.   Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Frudobt. 


C  ,Ind.,  Jim«25,  1860. 

C.  L.  Beack— Dear  /Sir.-  When  writing  to  you  from  E.,  I  promised  to  write 
soon  again,  but  I  have  been  driven  so  ever  since  by  labor  and  shortness  of  time, 
that  this  is  the  first  opportunity. 

L.  and  I.  have  been  my  head-quarters,  and  from  there  I  have  made  trips  in 
all  directions.  After  I  leave  here  this  evening,  going  back  to  I.,  I  will  have 
to  visit  C.  and  N.,  after  which  I  will  start  on  my  journey  home,  and  hope  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  again  by  the  first  of  next  month.  I  left  for  B., 
vi^ted  all  the  boys  in  that  vicinity,  and  found  them  in  their  places  doing  very 
well— even  O.  W.  One  of  the  N.  boys,  with  Mr.  G.,  has  become  diseased  in  the 
throat,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  recover.  His  brother  with  Mr.  E.  at  R  L.,  has 
been  spoiled  by  overpetting  him,  and  they  now  have  hard  work  to  get  along 
with  him.  C.  B.  is  doing  well.  The  boy  with  Mr.  B.,  B.,  ran  away  from  B. 
At  W.  I  also  made  arrangements  for  a  company  of  boys ;  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  can  find  good  homes  there.  From  W.  I  went  hack  to  A.,  there  we 
have  some  seventy  diUdren  located  ;  with  two  or  tnree  exceptions,  they  ^ 
their  places  and  doing  well.  C.  H.  I  hunted  up,  and  found  him  doing  well ;  he 
has  been  dishonest  in  one  Instance,  for  whidi  he  received  punishment,  and  it 
now  treated  like  a  member  of  the  family,  and  is  happy.  He  sends  his  kind 
xegaidstoMr.  Mact.  Theboy  Mr.  Tkaor  leflwIthMr.  H.*sftmlly»IfearwiU 
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alio  be  gpoiled,  fot  the  whole  family  pet  him  like  a  baby.  From  A.  I  went  to 
C,  to  which  place  Mr.  Tkaot  took  a  party  last  fall.   With  the  exception  of  one 
boy,  J.  B. ,  the  children  are  all  in  good  homes,  and  happy.  J  B.  will  be  changed 
to  another  place,  at  a  proper  opportunity.   The  best  proof  that  the  children  give 
satisfaction  is,  that  another  party  of  at  least  thirty  can  find  good  homes  here. 
Hrs.  S.  sends  her  love  and  thanks,  particularly  to  liOss  S.   After  this  I  returned 
to  L.,  from  whence  I  started  on  a  tour  to  F.,  D.,  M.,  W.,  &c.   At  D.,  my  good 
friend  keeps  every  thing  smooth  as  he  possibly  can,  and  all  the  trouble  I  foxmd 
there  was  about  the  settling  of  Mrs.  Y.  with  her  six  children,  and  E.  W.,  who 
had  but  one  eye  when  I  took  him ;  this,  however,  has  also  become  sore,  and  he 
may  become  blind.   I  found  two  days'  as  hard  labor  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
though  I  also  had  many  pleasant  visits  among  the  little  ones.   May  Qod  bless 
them  in  future,  as  He  has  done  so  far.  M.  B.  with  Mr.  B. ,  was  taken  by  Mrs.  B. , 
on  a  visit  to  B.,  in  order  that  her  friends  may  see  her.   Mr.  F.,  who  has  A.  W., 
told  me  he  was  glad  that  I  brought  him  the  papers  of  adoption,  so  that  no  one 
now,  at  any  time,  might  claim  the  object  of  his  soul  (little  A.)  In  such  an 
event,  he  thought  he  would  take  the  child  and  run  if  he  could  not  save  it 
otherwise.   I  had  to  make  some  changes,  and  take  one  boy  with  me.   As  I 
could  not  get  another  place  for  him  at  F.,  I  took  him  with  me  to  C.  H.,  where 
I  vidted  the  deaf  mute  D.  B.   He  was  much  pleased  to  see  me,  but  when  I 
made  a  motion  to  take  him  with  me  in  the  buggy,  he  ran  off  in  the  cornfield 
where  he  was  engaged  hoeing  com,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  taken  as  many 
men  to  get  him  to  go  with  me,  as  it  took  to  make  him  stay  when  I  brought 
him  first.   I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  place  for  the  boy,  and  then  I  had  to 
take  him  to  L.  from  here;  Mr.  A.,  from  D.,  took  him  and  relieved  me  once  more 
of  a  heavy  burden.   Mr.  H.  of  L.  relieved  me  also  of  another  rejected  little  girl 
with  one  eye,  and  some  bad  habits  besides.   Both  at  D.  and  F.,  every  thing  is 
in  good  shape,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases.  S.  C.  was  brought  to  me  to  take 
back  to  New  York,  as  he  has  been  sick  nearly  ever  since  he  came  out,  but  as 
Mr.  S.  was  going  to  leave  him,  S.  cried  so  much  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  part 
with  him,  and  as  his  health  is  improving,  agreed  to  try  him  three  months 
longer,  and  keep  him  if  his  health  gets  better.   I  left  the  same  night  for  I. 
Here  I  heard,  to  my  surprise,  from  three  of  the  four  young  men  whom  I,  over 
two  years  ago,  took  to  A.,  one  of  them  returned  to  N.  Y. ;  and  these  three  aze 
doing  well,  one  of  them  in  the  place  I  got  for  him  there.   A. ,  one  of  the  young 
men  I  took  to  F.,  was  baptised  the  Sunday  before  last,  as  a  member  into  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren.   This  morning  I  left  by  the  first  train  for  this 
place.   Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Fbuedgbi . 


LETTBB  VROM  MR.  TBACT. 

PoLAXD,  MAHOirnro  Co.,  O.,  Od,  2,  1860. 
C.  L.  Bbaoi,  SeertUtry  (MdrerCt  Aid  Society— Dear  Sir :  The  large  and  very  in- 
teresting company  of  boys  and  girls  with  which  I  left  New  York  on  the  25tli  of 
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Eeptember  wis  one  of  the  moit  orderly  and  well-behaTed  that  I  eTer  tmyeled 
with.  As  is  usual  with  this  daas  of  children,  from  time  of  starting  they  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  country  scenery  as  we  pasKd  along.  Tbe  oowi, 
hones,  sheep,  chickens,  Ac.,  each  and  all  as  we  passed  them,  brought  out  ex- 
pressions of  Joy  firom  the  children,  so  that  they  kept  up  an  almost  continual 
shout  and  chatting.  At  Elmlra  we  had  a  pleasant  surprise  by  Mr.  Kaot  Joining 
our  company ;  he  brought  with  him  a  bag  of  fine  apples,  the  gift  of  a  kind 
fiurmer,  for  the  children ;  and  if  that  farmer  could  hare  seen  how  the  children 
enjoyed  his  gift,  he  would  have  felt  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  tiian  to  re- 
oeiye.  Mr.  Maot  trayeled  with  us  as  far  as  Clereland,  where  he  staid  orer 
night  with  us  at  the  Angler  House,  where  we  were  kindly  cared  for,  and  the 
boys  did  behaTe  nobly.  We  left  Cleveland  on  Thursday  scorning  the  27th,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  cars,  and  on  arriving  at  Atwater  station  we  found  three  farmenfrom 
Ellsworth,  with  thetr  teams  and  large  farm  wagons  well  filled  with  straw  waiting 
for  us,  we  were  soon  all  stowed  into  the  wagons,  and  started  o£f  for  our  desti- 
nation. Only  think  of  thirty-six  children,  the  three  teamsterB,  and  Mrs  T. ,  and 
myself  all  in  the  wagons.  A  Jolly  and  happy  company  indeed.  The  great 
abundance  of  apples  that  we  saw  on  our  way,  kept  the  boys  in  great  exdtementi 
but  on  reaching  the  residence  of  i>ea.  M.  Allen,  who  was  with  us,  he  proposed 
to  stop  the  teams  for  a  few  minutes  and  take  the  boys  out  into  his  orchard  and 
give  as  many  apples  as  they  wanted.  The  wagons  were  accordingly  stepped, 
and  out  tumbled  all  the  boys,  and  away  they  went  pell-mell  over  the  fence  into 
the  orchard,  many  of  them  pitched  at  the  first  tree  they  came  to,  the  ground  being 
oorered  with  apples,  and  began  to  fill  their  caps  and  pockets,  we,  however,  pre- 
Tailed  on  them  to  throw  down  these  and  follow  the  Deacon,  who  would  show 
us  where  the  good  ones  were,  and  on  reaching  the  tree  indicated  by  the  Deacon, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  large,  mellow,  sMreet  apples.  I  assure  you 
the  boys  did  go  in,  and  with  pockets  and  hands  full,  eating  away  with  all  their 
might.  We  returned  to  the  wagons,  where  they  supplied  the  girls  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  wagons,  with  all  the  apples  they  wanted,  and  we  all  then  resumed 
our  Journey,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  Ellsworth.  On  arriving  at  the  church 
where  the  meeting  for  the  distribution  was  to  take  place,  we  found  the  pastor, 
people,  and  the  children  all  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  while  we  were  unloading 
and  forming  the  children  into  line,  so  as  to  march  into  the  church  In  order,  the 
Babbath-echool  sung  a  greeting  song,  with  a  crowd  of  anxious  and  sympathising 
spectators  around  us,  who  were  evidently  surveying  our  company  of  poor  little 
homeless  ones  with  deep  interest.  We  began  our  march  through  the  gateway 
and  into  the  church,  but  here  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  surprise  and  Joy  on  find 
ing  a  table  nearly  the  length  of  the  vestibule,  loaded  with  a  collation  sufficient 
for  a  hundred  men.  Our  company  soon  surrounded  the  table,  and  made  a  noUe 
effort  to  devour  the  good  things,  but  it  was  diflBcult  to  determine  whether  the 
children  or  the  ladies  who  had  so  kindly  provided  the  feast  weremost  delighted. 
Iheie  important  and  Interesting  preliminaries,  having  been  finished,  our  com- 
pany and  the  crowd  of  people  entered  the  house,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
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c^»oit3r.  The  meeting  was  then  celled  to  cider,  anda  committee  of  Atc  promi- 
nent dtiiena  there  (three  gentlemen  and  two  ladiea)  was  appointed  to  connael 
and  aid  me  in  proyiding  homea,  and  alao  to  hare  the  orenight  of  the  childroa 
in  my  aheenoe.  When  we  all  went  to  work  in  right  good  earnest  in  supplying 
the  applicants  for  diildren.  In  a  few  hours,  twentymo  of  our  company  were 
in  good  homes.  We  remained  at  Ellsworth  during  Friday,  the  28th,  and  pio> 
Tided  homes  for  all  that  was  wanted  of  our  company,  and  on  Saturday,  came  to 
this  town,  Poland,  with  the  balance.  We  staid  here  over  Sabbath,  and  gare  no- 
tice in  the  churches  of  our  proposed  meeting  on  Monday,  yesterday  morning. 
Hie  meeting  came  o£f  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  H.  K  Church,  and  though  the  morn- 
ing was  yery  stormy  and  unpleasant,  we  found  good  homes  for  ten  boys,  and 
the  people  manifested  much  interest  in  our  work.  October  4.— The  remaining 
fire  boys  haye  now  found  good  homes  in  this  vicinity,  and  all,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  them,  are  delighted.  Hie  change  to  the  children  is  too  great  for  them  or 
us  to  fully  appreciate  now,  but  placed  as  they  are  in  good  families,  under  good 
influences,  we  may  hope  for  good  results. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  C.  Tract. 


X— Incidents  of  the  News-boys'  Lodging  House. 


THE   KKWS-BOT's  SONG 
(From  a«  Forid.) 

Looking  round  upon  these  harmless  boys,  we  were  struck  by  the  rag-tag 
and  bob-taU  "  appearance  of  one  who  sat  scratching  his  head  and  yawning  in  a 
corner.  It  seems  he  had  not  been  there  much  as  yet,  and,  in  answer  to  our 
query,  Kr.  O'Comroa  laughed,  and  replied,  "He  is  a  fellow  that  I  supposed 
never  had  anything  to  say,  but  to-night  I  surprised  him  in  the  bath-room  going 
through  the  motions  of  deep  tragedy. "  Can't  you  draw  him  out  V  we«sked. 
Accordingly,  after  the  usual  jomp  succeeding  the  evening  meeting,  Kr.  CC. 
tapped  a  little  bell,  and  every  boy  was  in  his  seat  in  a  twinkling. 

**  Boys,"  said  the  superintendent,  we  should  like  this  evening  to  be  amused, 
and  as  Jomr  SiaiH  seems  to  possess  a  talent  for  tragedy,  we  should  like  to  see 
him  perform. "  Johh  Smith  looked  up  in  astonishment,  but  at  once  acquiesced, 
and,  taking  the  floor,  he  ran  his  flngers  through  his  hair  (already  on  end),  and, 
with  a  wild  stare  into  vacant  space,  shouted  :  "  Come  on,  Bomeo  and  Juliet  I" 
— "  Give  me  another  hone ;  Und  up  my  wounds     "  Soft,  I  did  but  dream 

What  noise  is  this  ?  Not  dead  f  not  yet  quite  dead?"—*'  WUt  thou  provoke 
me?  then  have  at  thee,  boy  I"--*' Back  back«  and  quit  my  sight,  thy  bones 
are  manowleM      "  Oh !  I  die,  Horatio."  At  the  end  of  this  conglomemtion 
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of  dIfliBient  plays,  which  he  has  inoorrecily  gathered  from  the  Bowerf ,  he  faUf 
as  good  a  stage  fall  aa  e'er  was  witnessed.  This  perfonnanoe  being  orer,  little 
Lyons  was  called  for,  and  the  mite  of  a  boj,  whom  I  had  preyiondy  noticed, 
took  the  floor,  to  the  erident  delectation  of  the  aadience,  nmnben  of  whom 
were  fsmiliar  with  his  powers  of  melody.  We  were  led  to  nppoae  it  wu  in 
0ome  measure  a  recital  of  his  experience. 

paddt'b  boko. 

Uj  BSBM  li  Piddy  IjQu ;  ru  ling  a  little  Mog ; 

And, MFmnUhsr Short  myidf.  It  won*t  beTtrykiBf, 

I  make  Uie  nawB-bqys  merry  ^  and  tbey  aonetimis  take  tlie  hat, 

And  nuke  a  nieU  ooUeotkm  fbr  their  tamy  little  Fat. 

I  have  a  scolding  step-niotiier— She  nuule  ber  hooM  too  Ifet , 
80  Faddy  Beef  cleared  oat  in  time,  but  tronble  was  his  lot ; 
An  IL  P.  pat  me  oat  to  board,  bat  aoon  I  got  away, 
And  in  the  baker's  baaket  was  carried  oat  one  day 

Step-mother  was  a  bleased  one  to  get  apon  a  apree ; 
She  licked  poor  Faddy  twice  a  day,  as  hard  as  hard  ooald  be ; 
He  had  to  wear  her  petticoat,  and  narse  her  bawling  Bob, 
I  fetched  her  brandy  fbr  her  tay— ahe  paid  me  on  the  nol 

I  abowed  my  heels,  and  cat  my  atldc— the  ahanty  aaw  no  more ; 
Z  went  op  to  the  Ball'a  Bead  then,  and  aang  befbre  the  door ; 
I  aang  for  aix  &t  batchers  there,  tiU  they  forgot  their  grief— 
They  gave  me  a  half  a  dollar,  and  they  called  me  Faddy  Beef. 

If  any  flriend  Shoald  look  for  me,  he  wcoH  haTe  Ikr  to  roam, 
He'll  find  me  at  the  Lodging  Hoase  the  newa-boys'  happy  home ; 
There  I'll  be  glad  to  atamp  a  apeecb,  or  sing  a  merry  aoog  ■ 
And  now  Fll  okMe  my  melody,  before  it  gets  too  king. 


A  TIBIT  TO  THE  KBWB-BOYB. 
(^rom  Oa  JktOff  Tkm  ) 
It  requires  a  peculiar  person  to  manage  and  talk  to  these  hoys.  Bullet- 
headed,  short-haired,  bright^ed,  shirtHdeered,  go-a-head  boyi.  Boys  who 
sell  papers,  blsck  boots,  nm  on  errands,  hold  horses,  pitch  pennies,  deep  in 
barrels  and  steal  their  bread.  Boys  who  know  at  the  age  of  twelve  more  than 
the  children  of  ordinary  men  would  haye  learned  at  twenty,  who  can  cheat  you 
out  of  your  eye-teeth,  and  are  as  smart  as  a  steel-trap.  Tliey  will  stand  no  fool- 
ing ;  they  are  aocostomed  to  gammon,  they  live  by  it.  No  audience  that 
ever  we  saw  could  compare  in  attitudinising  with  that  one.  Heads  generally 
up ;  eyes  full  on  the  speaker ;  mouths,  almost  without  an  exception,  closed 
tSghtly  ;  hand  in  pockets ;  legs  on  the  desks,  or  over  a  neighboring  pair ;  no 
sleepers,  all  wide-awake,  keenly  alive  for  a  pun,  a  point,  or  a  dangism.  Wind- 
ing up,  Mr.  B&ACi  said  :  Well,  boys,  I  want  my  friends  here  to  see  that  yon 
have  the  material  for  talkers  amongst  yourselves ;  who  do  you  choose  for  your 
orator  r* 
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"  Twddy,  Piddy,"  ihouted  one  and  all.  **  Come  out,  Fbddy.  Why  don't  you 
show  younelf     and  bo  on. 

Presently  P^dy  came  forward,  and  stood  upon  a  stool.  He  is  a  youngster, 
not  more  than  twelve,  with  a  little  round  eye,  a  short  noee,  a  lithe  form,  and 
chuck  full  of  fun. 

«  Bammen/'  aald  he,  "  gnoozen  ind  citiienf,  I've  come  down  here  «mong  ye  to  talk  to  yer  a 
little.  Me  uid  my  ftieod  Bbaci  baye  come  to  see  how  ye'r  gittln'  along,  and  to  adviae  yer.  Too 
fellers  what  stands  at  the  shops  with  yer  noses  over  the  ratlin',  smellin'  or  the  roaat  beef  and  the 
hash— yon  fellers  who's  got  no  home— think  of  it  how  we  are  to  enooorace  ye.  f  Derisiye  laughter, 
t<  Ha-ha's,"  and  Tsrioos  ironical  kinds  of  applause.]  I  say,  bnmmers— fbr  yoa^re  oB  hammers — 
(in  a  tone  of  kind  patronage)  Iwua  bummer  once  [great  laoghter]— I  hate  to  see  yon  spendin' 
year  money  on  penny  ioe  creams.  Why  don't  yon  save  yoarmooej?  Ton  filler  without 
no  boots,  how  woald  yoa  like  a  new  pair,  eh?  [Laughter  flrom  all  the  boys  but  the  one 
addressed.]  Well,  I  hope  you  may  get  'em,  but  I  raj  ther  think  yon  won't.  I  have  hopes 
for  yoa  all.  I  want  yoa  to  grow  up  to  be  rich  men— citizens,  Government  men,  lawyers, 
generals  and  influence  men.  Well,  boTs,  I'll  tell,  you  a  story.  My  dad  was  a  hard  'un. 
One  beantifUI  day  he  went  on  a  apree,  and  he  came  home  and  told  me  where'a  yer  mother  f 
and  I  axed  him  I  dld*nt  know,  and  he  dipt  me  over  the  head  with  an  iron  pot,  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  me  mither  drapped  ta  on  him,  and  at  it  they  went.  [Hi  hi'a,  and  demons 
Btrative  applause.  J  Ah  I  at  it  they  went,  and  at  it  they  kept^-ye  should  have  seen  'em- 
end whilst  they  were  flghtin',  I  slipped  meself  out  the  back  door,  and  awaj  I  went  like  a'scari 
dog.  [Oh,  dry  up  I  Bag  your  head  I  Simmer  down !]  Well,  boys,  I  wint  on  till  I  kim  to  the 
*  Home  for  the  Friendlesa,'  [great  laoghter  among  the  boya,]  and  they  took  me  in,  [renewed 
*hu]ghter,]  and  did  for  me,  without  a  cap  to  me  head  or  ahoea  to  me  feet,  and  thin  I  ran  away, 
and  here  I  am.  Now,  boja,  (with  mock  aolemnitj,)  be  good,  mind  yer  mannera,  oopy  me,  and 
see  what  youH  become. '  * 

At  this  point  the  boys  raised  such  a  storm  of  hifidutin  applause,  and  indulged 
in  such  characteristic  demonstrations  of  delight,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  stop 
the  youthful  Demosthenes,  who  Jumped  from  his  stool  with  a  bound  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  monkey,  and  was  soon  inyolved  in  a  scrimmage 
with  a  big  boy  who  believed  all  Paddy  had  said,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"iron  pot." 

At  this  Juncture  huge  pans  of  apples  were  brought  in,  and  the  boys  were 
soon  engaged  in  munching  the  delightful  fruit,  after  which  the  matron  gave 
out  a  hymn,  and  all  Joined  in  singing  it,  during  which  we  took  our  leave. 


A  kewsbot's  speech. 

80MH  of  these  boys.  In  all  their  misfortunes,  have  a  hxmiOTOus  eye  for  their 
situation— as  witness  the  following  si)eech,  delivered  by  one  of  them,  at  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging-house,  before  the  departure  of  the  present  company.  The 
report  is  a  faithful  one,  made  on  the  spot.  The  little  fellow  mounted  a  chair, 
and  thus  held  forth : 

"Boys,  gintlemen,  chummies :  Prapa  you'd  like  to  hear  summit  about  the 
West,  the  great  West,  you  know,  where  so  many  of  our  old  friends  are  settled 
down  and  growin'  up  to  be  great  men,  maybe  the  greatest  men  in  the  great 
Bepablic.  Boys,  that's  the  place  for  growing  Congressmen,  and  Gk>venunB,  and 
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Fnatdente.  Do  yon  want  to  be  newsboyB  alwajB,  andihoe-blacka,  and  timber 
merchants  in  a  small  waj  hj  seUin'  matches  f  If  ye  do  you'll  stay  in  New 
York,  bat  if  you  don't  you'll  go  out  West,  and  begin  to  be  farmers,  for  the 
beginning  of  a  fanner,  my  boys,  is  the  making  of  a  Oongressman,  and  a  Plesi- 
denl  Do  you  want  to  be  rowdies,  and  loafers,  and  shoulder-hitters  f  If  ye  do, 
why  ye  can  keep  around  these  dlggins.  Do  you  want  to  be  gentlemen  and  in- 
dependent dtliens  t  You  do— then  make  trades  for  the  West,  from  the  Chil* 
dren's  Aid  Sodety.  If  yes  want  to  be  snooaers,  and  mmmeys,  and  policy-play- 
ers, and  Peter  Funks  men,  why  you'll  hang  up  your  caps  and  stay  round  the 
groceries  and  jine  fire-engine  and  target  companies,  and  go  firin  at  hay-stacks 
for  bad  quarters,  but  if  ye  want  to  be  the  man  who  will  make  his  mark  in  the 
countiy,  ye  will  get  up  steam,  and  go  ahead,  and  there's  lots  on  the  pndries  a 
waitin'  for  yea. 

"  You  haven't  any  idear  of  what  ye  may  be  yet,  if  you  will  only  take  a  bit  of 
my  advice.  How  do  you  know  but,  if  you  are  honest,  and  good,  and  induster- 
ous,  you  may  get  so  much  up  in  the  ranks  that  you  won't  call  a  gineral  or  a 
Judge  your  boss.  And  you'll  have  servants  ov  all  kinds  to  tend  you,  to  put  you 
to  bed  when  you  are  sleepy,  and  to  spoon  down  your  vittles  when  you  are  gei- 
tin'  your  grub.  Oh,  boys !  won't  that  be  great  I  Only  think— to  have  a  feller 
to  open  your  mouth,  and  put  great  slices  of  pxmipkin  pie,  and  apple  dumplings 
into  it.  You  will  be  lifted  on  hossback  when  you  go  for  to  take  a  ride  on  the 
praiiies,  and  if  you  choose  to  go  in  a  wagon,  or  on  a  'scurrion,  you  will  find 
that  the  hard  times  don't  touch  you  there  ;  and  the  best  of  it  will  be  that  if  'tis 
good  to-day,  'twill  be  better  to-morrow. 

* '  But  how  will  it  be  If  you  don't  go,  boys  f  Why  Tm  afeaid  when  you  grow 
too  big  to  live  in  the  Lodging-house  any  longer,  you'll  be  like  lost  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  as  we  heard  of  last  Sunday  night  here,  and  you'll  maybe  not  find 
your  way  out  any  more.  But  you'll  be  found  somewhere  else.  The  beat  of  you 
will  be  something  short  of  Judges  and  governors,  and  the  feller  as  has  the  worst 
luck— and  the  worse  behaver  in  the  groceries— will  be  very  sure  to  go  from 
them  to  the  prisons 

'*  I  will  now  come  from  the  stump.  I  am  booked  for  the  West  in  the  next 
company  from  the  Lodging-house.  I  hear  they  have  big  school-housesand  col- 
leges there,  and  that  they  have  a  place  for  me  in  the  winter  time ;  I  want  to 
be  somebody,  and  somebody  don't  live  here,  no  how.  You'll  find  him  on  a  &nn 
in  the  West,  and  I  hope  you'll  come  to  see  him  soon  and  stop  with  him  when 
yon  go,  and  let  every  one  of  yous  be  somebody,  and  be  loved  and  respected.  I 
thank  yous,  boys,  for  your  patient  attention.  I  can't  say  more  at  present,  I 
hope  I  haven't  said  too  much." 
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880 

86  00 

860 
100 
1  00 
20  00 
80  00 
86  00 


Oook,Dr., 

crane.  Susan  L.,  firom  Ladies  to 

clothinf, 
CUden,  Mrs.,  k  Miss  Wilkes, 
Chase,  G  G,  for  poor  Irishman, 
crooks,  Thomas, 
09riey,Mrs.  a, 
Ooleman,E.  W., 
Chrlstem,  F.  W., 
Charller,  Ble, 
Outer,  Mrs.  B.  W., 
Oook,J.B., 
Clark,  Collen, 
Ooortney,  Mrs., 
Ouifleld^., 
CToeby,  Wm.  B. 
Ooleman,  W.  T.,  ft  Go., 
Ouwell,  John, 
Caster,  Mrs.  H.  T., 
Chamberlain,  W.  L, 
Colgate,  Mrs.  George, 
Goofwr,  Edward, 
Chester,  W.W., 
Cksh{O.K.), 
Ouh  from  Philadelphia, 
aapp,E., 
Cooper,  Peter, 
Charlldc,  Oliver, 
Ouwell,  John, 
Gary,  W.  P., 

Oongreve  (Chss.)  k  Son, 
Cli£n,MellenftOou, 
Cronin,  J.  B, 
Oongdon,G, 
OrosbT,  W.  B., 
Chamoeriam,!*., 

DOce,  James  P., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Chartos, 
Danlap,Mrs.  A., 
Dlmoa,  Mrs.  Margaret, 
Dugustlne,  FTank, 
Dutchess  00., 

D.  G, 

Dossel.Mrs., 

Dethrick.A., 
DIx.JohnD., 
Duncan,  Julia, 
Dunlop,  Mrs.  A., 
Duncan,  Sherman  k  Ok, 
Dubois,  Oomeilas. 
Dayton,  J.  G,ftOo., 

E.  F., 

Dllott,  Henry  E., 

Ellis,  George, 

ETarU,Wm.M., 

Ely,A.K. 

Emerson,  Wm., 

Ellis,  Geo., 

EMioott.Wm:,jr., 

Bule,  Joim  H., per  B  J.  Bowland. 

Everall,J.. 

Everett,  Mrs.,  per  G  L.  Braoo 

EveraU,J., 

Ellis,  O.  F., 

Ely,kD., 

bslon,  G.  per  R  J.  Bnrland, 

Btfle,  J.  H.,  per  a  J.  Bowland 

KM.B., 

Evemll,J., 

K  F., 


810  00 
buy 

80  00 
10  00 
100 
100 
600 
600 
600 
80  00 
10  00 
100 
600 
010 
lOJ 
86  0) 
600 

85  00 
10  00 
16  00 

600 

86  00 
10  03 

600 
60  0) 
SO  00 
60  00 
86  03 
80  00 

85  00 

25  09 
100  00 

600 
600 

86  00 
600 

60  00 
16  00 

600 
80  00 

100 

26  00 
86  00 

060 
060 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
60  00 
10  06 
10  00 

600 
86  00 
609 
80  09 
10  00 
10  00 
609 
60  00 
86  00 
800 
100 
800 
100 
10  00 
000 
86  00 
60  00 
800 
600 

800 
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B.F., 
M.  k  Co., 


irom  ^Philadelphia, . 
FurmlogUm,  Ooan., 
M.  B.  0., 

Aalnoere 

to  Children'a  Aid  Soeletj ,  per 
llaaon, 

n  New  London 
or  Hamertley  atreet  School, 


$1  00 

10  00 
3  00 
A  00 
8  00 
60  00 
1  00 
10  00 
10  CO 
6  00 

1  60 
6  00 
8  09 
150  00 
25  00 
1  00 


nae  oTthe  poor  children, 
in  Harlem,  for  0.  Gardner'a 
DgRoom,  10  00 

A  the  cauae,  2  00 

10  00 

Chiklren'a  Aid  Society,  6  00 

•f  the  poor  for  Foorth  ward  School,16  00 
row  IndiTiduala,  1  00 

idren'a  Aid  Society ,  25  00 


C.  L., 
leyy, 

Vk. 
.J.L.. 

Mra.  Stephen, 

0.,  for  lulian  School, 

Mra-S-M., 


Mra.  Stephen, 

Mra.  Stephen,  fisr  Eeadlng 
Wa.  &  Mm 

C.  K.,  for  German  School 
&  M.,  for  Italian  School, 
,  Mra.  Dolly, 
4icy, 
Mra.S., 

Mra.  a ,  for  Fourth  Ward  Read- 
Mra!  &,  for  Kewi  Boya, 

^m.' A., 
Mra.. 

ly,John  W., 
>tharineE., 
,W.J., 
n  Mill 

i.  L.,  for  Italian  School 
.  E.  Oerqoa, 
«y,  Solon, 

Rev.  Dr. ,  for  Italian  School, 
■a.  S.  W., 

D.  MiM.COha, 
ray.  Mra.  L., 
1.  T., 

Henry,  per  C.  L.  Brace, 
<  the  bund  Uborer,'' 


5  00 
50  00 
5  00 
40  00 
5  00 
100  CO 
10  00 
20  00 
5  09 
0  00 
2  50 
25  00 
2  50 
20  00 


tport,  for  Fourth  Ward  Beading 


5  00 
1  00 

1  00 
100 
5  00 

2  00 
20  00 

5  00 
5  00 

0  50 
10  00 
5  00 
10  00 
0  25 
8  00 
10  00 

10  00 
25  00 
10  00 

5  00 

0  50 
150  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 

6  00 
8  00 
0  50 
8  00 


7  00 


Hawka,  Bar.  F.  L. , for  Italian  School,  $10  00 
Hale,Mr8.&  W.,  25  00 

Haven,  Mra.  J.  W.,  10  00 

Hawks,  Dr. ,  for  Italian  School,  10  00 

Hoataoe,  Mra.  L.  0. ,  from  Ladiea  at  OoQ: 

gregatiooal  Church,  1  00 

Hoboken,  for  Eaat  River  Indoatrlal 

School^  5  00 

nih')UQ^itx4lh  Ward  Induatrlal  School,  5  00 
H'>b<^k(^n  ,  for  German  Induatrlal  School,  5  00 


Hiii  ^M  f^:t,  MiBi  A-  L., 
Hoffnian ,     V. , 
HawK«,  Rev,  Dr.,  br  Italian  School, 

Hubbard,  DTtt, 

(Wwtport^  CkiQl 
Bum,  Wilaott,  0.^ 
Euaen,  Jaoo6j 
Ha(^,MtaaA,i 
Hoadley,  DufM, 
Hf>arr«,  &nl1h|  i^  Townaend, 
H^jboiEeu. 

liilacy,  B.  J, ,  and  Oomelia, 


^),per  JV.  r.TSwuti 


50  00 
40  00 
10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
20  00 
25  00 
50  00 
^5  00 
25  00 
25  00 

2  00 
2  00 
50  00 
60  00 

6  00 
603 

15  00 
25  00 

20  00 
90  00 
8  27 

10  00 
80  00 
.  8  00 
100  00 

6  00 
80  00 
10  00 

7  00 


Jit,  A,  a, 

Edrtn^Ur*.  A.  &, 

Hk^^tIwol^^J|.T,/ 

EQboken, 

n.  M  , 

Ireland,  Mra.  Hannah, 
Ireland,  Mra.  Hannah. 
Irvington  Sewing  Circle. 

Jackson,  O.  H.,IeCo., 
J.  W.,  for  CbUdren'a  Aid  Sodlety, 
J.  R., 

J.E.  W.,Mr8., 

Jackaon,  Patrick,  for  Italian  School,' 
J.  R.  E., 
J.  P., 

Johnaon,  J., 

Juvenile  Benevolent  Society  of  Second 
CoDgregattonal  Church,  Doroheater, 
Maaa.,  6  00 

Jamea,  2  00 

Jamea&Oo.,N.E.,  10  00 

J.  CP.,  5  00 

ttwlor,  E,  W.,  10  00 

KcHHi«r,  J^,        .  0  26 

Kbball,M;«.E.C.,  100 

K)isg,Bialtota,  10  00 

K.,  60  00 

K.,  110  00 

Kendall.  In*«C.,  25  00 

K6ll«j,Mra»lobi,  6  00 

Kiag,  W.  L.,  160  00 

Lathrop.  Mlas,  fhmi  a  German  flriend 

for  aiding  German  families,  8  00 

Lady,  per  Rev.  F.  W.  Zabriakio,  6  00 

Leflbrta,  Mra. ,  per  J.  L.  Maaon,  10  00 

L.  L.,  10  00 

Livingatoo,  M.,  20  00 
Livingston  M.,  Fourth  Ward  Reading 

Room.  20  00 

Loring,  Mrs.,  C.  G.,  per  C.  L.  Brace,  5  00 

L.,Mra.,  50  00 

Livingston,  R.  J. ,  for  German  School,  100  00 

Livingston,  Lewis,  20  00 

Livingston,  Qunbridgo,  20  00 

Leamed,a&,  10  00 
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LMlf,p6rB.W.BiiIl,  U 

Conn.),  Dor  payiaff  Mmt, 
UdlM*  towlaff  80CM7 oTFlnt 
giUoBAl  Ghnrch,  EUiogton,  z 

doa,  MiH.),  per  A.  P.  M^rrW,  U 
LJf(BwtA>rd,ODnB.),  8 
UTta«ilan,H.R,  90 

liTlncrtMi.R  J.,  «0 

Lbwitj,  Mrt.,  S 

fjwgrtwi.Qeo.,  1 

Lwly,  » 

L«l«tt,  Doctor,  1 

Urtafrton,  Ifra.  R.  K  IB 
I^oBfJoha,  1 
LlTlBgiloo,  Bobt.  J.,  U 
UTtngslon^Bobi.  J.,  fbrlUItea  School, 
LoofftUoir'i,  BoT.  Mr.,  Onrch,  Brock- 

Lord,  J.  OoDcr, 

Lott,AiiMirr 

lise,  Mrs.  DatVI, 
LB«nMd,L.A., 
LottlBMr,Wm., 

LlTlBg>t0D,B0bt.  J., 

Low,  A.  A., 
LoTcrott,  J.  &, 


00 


KaricB,  Thomai, 

Mintam,Bobi.B..- 
Morten,  OrinnoU  4  On., 
Mintqm,Mr».  ChM., 

M6fthuMla  M.  H.. 

M.a, 

MwtI]m,C]im., 
Marqaoad,  Honrr  G.. 

McLMUk,GM.W., 
Maiin,0.  D., 
Ma7er,Jolm, 
Morrimi.J., 
Mbfia&,0.1>.. 
MMck*BalI, 
Mall,a  W.T., 
Mvnj,  JM.B., 
M.R,Mr  J.L.] 
M.  W.  W., 
McKM,Jocqdi,Jr., 

MarqiiMid,Flrcdk., 


Mvmniid, 
Boon, 
M.P.W.,] 
M.R  a, 


Fradk.,  FovthWardBMdtaf 


98 
98 
8 

8 
10 
10 
100 
88 
800 
10  00 

100  00 
800  00 
80  00 
98  00 
98  00 
88  00 
6  00 
10  00 
8  00 
10  00 
10  00 
80  00 
800 
6  00 
80  00 
98  00 
600 
90  00 
10  00 
800 
8  00 
10  00 
18  00 


8 
19 

1 
6 

M.R.O.,  10 
M.P.A.  98 
MeBwf.W.a,  8 
MMebcU,  C.  Loroj,  8 
M.  C.  8 
MUkir.Mn.  W.StitfT,  98 
Mimek,  L.  L.,  fbr  Fbvtb  Wud  BMdtaf 

M^Umi,  Wm.  B.,  tar  Fiovth  Ward  Badlnc 
BoNDB,  per  W.  D.  I  90 


McKBight.Jbha,  not 

McCloiad,MlH,  « 00 

MerrlMB,L.P.,  « 00 
MhMtonAry  Am*b  oTPIjmoBth  Cte^a  & , 

BrooklTB,  ilOO 

WaUr.Mn.,  100  00 

MMTluii,BoiMr»  19  00 

MMTlBm,060.a,  98  00 

McDnMld,Jbto,  10  00 

McrwIa.RcT.  SunL  J.M.,  10  00 

Mitcholl,aLoBo7,  8  00 

Malcolm,  A.,  tf 

Mj«n,MDK.,  10  00 

 ),JaBWi,  8  00 

,W.  T.,  8  00 

1,0.  D.,  96  00 
MeChodMKOiard^CblBBtai^lDd.,    10  49 

McEwcojMcrj,  tf 

Mwtiii,W.a,  10  00 


Noon,  Mrs., 
North,  Mrs.  Doctor, 
NowLoBdoD, 
N«ale,ThoinM» 
New  Tofk  atjr, 
KewmMijR.  EL, 
NCTWH,  H.N., 

Ol7PhMit.8oii*Oo., 
Orcott,  Cbecier, 


Ph6lpc,Mrs.,iMrJ.I.MMCB, 
Ftekor ,  Geo.  d ,  per  J.  P.  MeUta, 
FhlBiief.H.  P., 
PMttnfUl,  Ber.J.a, 


Potter,  Howard,  fiir 
Prdbeaoo,MlH&, 
PitliBer,  Wm.  B., 
Potter,  Howvd, 
Porter,  M., 
Pkiiie,Mra.  J. 


600 
600 
10  00 
909 
,900  00 
10  00 
96  00 

10  00 

100 

10  00 

100 
10  00 
100 
909 
600 
800 
90  00 
960 
60  00 
T6  09 
10  00 
1609 

FMl«r,Bbward,per,ftir8oh.  lain  Ward,96  99 
Potter,  Bobt.  a,  96  00 

Pu«t,J.,Jr.,  9M 
Paterm,J.,  100 
Fhelpe,BeT.  J.H.,  9  00 

PreebTtertatt  Sab.  Uod,  BlBC  Staff,  18  00 
Preabfterlaa  Onrch,  araeMTlIlarN.T.,90  00 
PwTy,8«phl»,  909 
Phelpa,  Wrn.  A.,  4  09 

Potter,  OarfcaoB  N.,  98  00 

Proceeds  crfkBcyworiLcr  8  Utttoglrli,  T  93 
FUm,J.W.,*0».,  90  90 

PMk,J.8.L.,  100  09 

ItoOM,Mra.Ljdlaa,  6  09 

Potter,  Hmrd,  T6  00 

P.*K.,  6  09 

PUccAaaeM.,  100 
Piife,J.  W.*Oo.,  60  09 

Vvbrn,  a  L.,  U  09 

pyae,  JoiiB,  96  00 

P.  J.  GL  6  09 

BlcWds,A.a,k  Jat.Pnbodj,  tlT  79 
BedBMBd,  Wm.,  10  90 

BaahmarcOoaeleCbi,  80  00 

BobbiDs,  Mra.  a  & ,  per  Ber.  O.  A.  EIryaa,  9  00 
Baf,Bobert,perBeT.Q.  A.  Bryaa.  S8  09 
R.,  per  Bar.  0.  A.  Br]w,  100  00 

Baaaej.Ber.  J^jaephA.,  9  00 

Rtac,ilra.a,  109 
Balh.aB.,lbrB»dlnffclrliva8«  10  711.49  99 


.] 
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ib«t,  Ibr  rborth  Ward  BMdiBf 

•MOO 

a  00 

40  00 
t  00 
i  00 

100  00 

I, mmC. and  flrtondi,  4  00 

»lt,ay.&,fbr4lhW.BMd*cIL,90  00 
MB,  iM.  A  00 

ft  00 

,  8ft  00 


Xarj  &,  fbr  poor  ftunllj , 


lln.  Philip  k  Cb.,  fbr  Qmaan 
ool, 

Thnt,  par  J.  L. 
.C.L., 
harm  I., 
oataaM., 


0  00 


.nr.. 


i,ptr&  St.  John, 


ranola  0. ,  for  Garman  School, 
i,aa,for 

,r.  iL, 

vfm.  and  fluBllf, 
llra.T.a. 


r.H./ 

LP.' 

Ear.  8.  a, 

In.I.L., 

lln.&M.O.,fbr 

thitmt, 

i.Bobart, 


kwlat  J  of  Pint  Ooogr«(atkMial 
li,  Now  London,  topaj  Mght, 
n.  Eban  Liamad, 
iebool  of  Tirlnltarlan  Church, 
I,  MaH. ,  par  J.  ftaaman,  traaa- 

Schod,  Pljnooth,  BrooUTn, 
D.  Boaoh,  Traaaorar, 
Sdiool,   par  K  Nawbiirf, 
BrooUTttt 

Sidiool,  No.  160  or  jQTanila 
oarj  Aaaoclatlon, 
School  of  Chnreh  of  Intaroaa- 
art  of  tha  prooaada  of  a  fklr  oT, 
    ^  Fourth 


80  00 
1ft  00 
800  00 
1  00 
880 
8ft  00 
6  00 
8ft  00 
8ft  00 
60  00 
10  00 

80  00 
86  00 

800 
86  00 
16  00 

6  00 

81  88 
10  00 

6  00 

I 

8  00 
60 
60 
10  00 
8  00 
10  00 


School  of  Soath  Oongragatioa- 


reh,KaB 
School 


lehoolof  Ooncragati  Church, 


nranela, 
MrcCL., 

In.ifhUlp^Oa., 
,  Randolph  liBodd 

•d,  TnAlK 
,0.0.,f 


1  00 

so  00 

80  00 

81  00 
10  00 

86  00 
7  61 
881 

4  00 
60  00 
100  00 
80  00 
60  00 
86  00 

6  00 
86  00 
10  00 
10  00 

6  00 
86  00 


1,0.  a, 

8mlllie,W.  C, 
I,  H., 


600 
86  00 
80  00 

soo 
eoo 

10  00 
20  00 
60  00 
600 
100  00 
86  00 
60  00 
10  00 
600 
40  00 
86  00 
10  00 
400 


86  00 
80  00 
10  00 
60 
1  00 

86  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
60  00 
800 
6  00 


TDwnaend.  J.,  Jr., 
Taylor,  wm., 
nacy.  Mra.  F.  a, 
Twaadj,  K., 
Terry,  John  T., 
Tockar,  Sanda, 
Ttaoy.C.  L., 
TerbaU,  H.  &, 
Tiraady,O.R, 
T.  leOo., 
Trimble  Jlra.  D., 
TerbaU, B.  a, 
Tnokarman.L., 
Ibwnaand,  Mra.  Amoa, 
Aiwiiaaud,  Mra.  Amoa, 
Townaand,  Sarah  IL , 
Townaend,  Robbia, 
«.\>wnaand,  Dalla, 

tSSTvI' 

xwaaoy,  k.  . 
Townaend,  kra.  Amoa, 
Torrance.  Mra., 
Tyior,  Solomon, 

TanHoma,inaBA.]|., 
yoorhlea,Mra.L.  W., 
VanWafenan,  J., 
Von  HbAnan,  L.  k  Oo., 
TyaaliSonB. 
yerplanek,a  H., 
Tan  Neaa,  Mary  0., 

W.      H. ,  6  00 

Whlum.lfary  8  00 

Well  wiih^T,  per  1. MaaoD,  1  00 

WHsbt,Fraacii,  8  00 

WhHiii^?,  mtm  t^Una,  4  00 

WbltDey^ ,  Ml«  H.  P««  16  00 

TV  LI  bur.  Arnold,  6  00 

Wothib  u  ry ,  John  P. ,  90  00 

wntM,  Kfcs*  11.  R, ,  8  00 

WllkJ,ML!U<^.,  8  00 

WeeKj,  JobD  T. ,  and  fHand,  6  00 

WaitA.  a     ,  fi^r  ro«ih  Waid  Baadhtg 

Boom,  7  00 

Woods,  Leonard,  7  00 

Wbwler,  J<;bn,  ft  00 

W 1 1  hmm,  li  A  ,  tor  Carman  School,  60  00 
W.  S.  BL,  isor  (iring  hooiaa  to  thahoma. 

lassp  10  00 

W  W.  A  ,  8  00 

Wbei*lwrjgbt,  John,  6  00 

Waldo,  Uima  RMallB,  6  00 

Ward,  G«o  60  00 

Wbiiflhwd,  Ujci.,  far  Italian  School  Pea. 

imi,  1 00 

WjTikDQp.mi^ttmkkT^anM,  86  00 
Wmuma.HeT.aO.,  8  00 

Wbltn,  Mn.,  ftO 
W'>ni,  Gei>.Hif  8  00 

100 
1  00 
10  00 
800 
8  00 
100  00 
100  00 
60  00 


Warner,  A., 
Wavirmaa,  Di  A-, 

w*if»,  s»  a , 
w«ta#m,  J.  H., 
w.  A.  o,, 

WooUey,  E.  J, , 
W.,Mn.  J,  K., 
WlHWewy,!.  P., 
WUl«tU,SaMuaL 

Whaal«r«hl^m>«, 
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Wltliinpooii,  Kingifbrd  k  Co. ,  $10  00 

WlUiami  k  OmloD,  lo  00 

WUmerdlng.  Hc>gtiet  k  Humbert,  10  00 

WoolMy,  ICiii  C.  C,  8  00 

W.,]Uaa,  20  00 


W.  F.  J., 

X.T.Z., 

Tato,C.,Jr., 
Yoaug,Heiiiy, 


$2  00 

fOOO 

MOO 
MOO 


Tteuiiz«r*f  Beport,  December,  1809,  to  February  1,  IBBL 


Db.     Sdmenley  street  Industrial  School,  in  account  with  J,  Maey.  Cb. 


To  an 

I't  paid  on  oocoont  of  ftirnitare. 

$9  72 

By  am't  rec'd  from  C.  A.  Socletj. . . 

.  $240  81 

t( 

t< 

Clotli  for  mak 

Ingap.. 

25  88 

Jtj  Gash  Donatkms  received  

(< 

11 

826  00 

(1 

(< 

1  18 

i( 

u 

49  26 

{( 

tt 

86  26 

<i 

If 

15  27 

« 

II 

Chriitm'B  Festival  and 

Mothers'  Meetings.. 

19  00 

II 

75 

$480  82 

$4M8'i 

DOITATIOKS  TO  HAXEBSLET  STREET  DTDUSTSIAL  SCHOOL. 


A.  8.  (forfBStlTal),  50 
Butler,  Mrs.  B.F.,  $3  00 

B.  ,W.C.  (for festival),  60 
Brown,  J.  ««  50 
Golden, Mrs.,  5  00 
Feilows.Mrs.,  10  00 
jQdkins,E.,  2  50 
Leroy,  Mrs.  (for  cauristmas)  5  00 
Morray,  Miss,  2  50 
Rice,  Miss &,  2  00 
Taylor,  Mrs.  B.L.,  6  00 
Valentine,  8.,  2  00 
Watt,  Mrs.  Wm.,  8  00 

W  .Mrs.,  100 

Wolfe,  Mrs.,  6  00 

A  friend,  5  00 

AfHend,  2  00 

A  friend,  100 

AfHend  (per  Miss &),  2  00 

Donations  deposited  in  box,  2  08 
American  Qock  Co.  (per  J.  C.  Lanphior) ,  one 

clock. 

Stove  and  pipe,  and  patting  up  of  same  (per  T. 

J.  HW). 
H.  Ropes,  sUtlonery. 
W.  Nevyns,  two  barrels  of  apples 
Pictores  fttnn  Hoboken. 
Papers  and  Magasinee  Ihmi  Hoboken. 
Fifty  pairs  of  Shoes  fhnn  A  Friend. 
One  barrel  of  valoable  Clothinff  flrom  flrleooi  In 

Wayne  ooonty  (per  Miss  &  Rice). 
Edgar  Baird,  bondle  of  Ctothlng. 
One  btmdle  of  new  Ctotbes  fhmi  Miss  Orinnell. 

One  bmdle  of  new  Clothes  flrom  Miss  J.  Brown. 

Ono  btmdle  of  new  dothcsfhna  Mrs.  C.  Valen- 


One  bundle  of  Clothes  from  Mrs.  Moores. 

Six  dresses,  six  sacks,  two  down  aprons,  fhn 

Miss  a  SU»e. 
Two  cloaks,  three  bats,  one  dress,  fhmi  Mlis  E. 

Jodkins. 

One  dress,  three  pair  shoes,  from  Miss  F.  Rossel. 
One  pair  shoes,  one  dress,  from  Miss  A.  Orsham. 
One  handle  of  clothing,  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  Macy. 
One  bundle  of  clothing,  firom  Mrs.  A.  Banker. 
Woolen  Stockings,  fhmi  an  old  lady  (per  W. 

Fessenden). 
One  bundle  of  clothing  from  Sewing  Society  In 

Greenfield. 

Three  doien  garments  fhmx  Ladies'  Society  of 

University  place  Church. 
A  piece  of  calico,  flrom  A  Friend. 
Shoes  (per  Miss  Parker). 
Miss  Parker,  vegetables  fbr  soap,  and  refirtsfa- 

monts  for  Mothers'  Meeting. 
Miss  C.  Brown,  refreshments  for  Mothers*  Maet- 

Miss  A.  Ball,  cake  for  festival. 

Miss  a  Ball,  cakes  (br  festival. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Swain,  cakes  for  festival. 

H.  C.  Swain,  strawberries 

Mrs.  A.  Smith,  cake. 

9y  a  friend,  three  barrels  of  melons. 

J.  C.  Hussey,  one  barrel  of  apples. 

Miss  F.  Russell,  candy,  cake,  and  apples. 

Miss  J.  Brown,  one  dosen  dolls. 

Wm.  Carpenter,  Hodsoo,  Christmss  grevs. 

Miss  Graham,  vegetables. 

Miss  Walsh,  vegeUbles. 

Miss  Russell,  vegeUbles. 

Miss  Brown,  cake,  Ao. 

Several  friends,  meat  fbr  BohooL 
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BGBIPnOHS  TO  HUBSOH  BIVSR  IHDTJBXBIAL  BGHOOL,  TEOK 
HAT  1,  1859,  TO  XAT  1,  1860. 


1.8., 

ia.  &  L., 

r*.  DooglM, 

iin.  A.  0., 
[r.  GeoTfe, 
In.  George, 
[r.  William, 


Mrs.  J.  a, 
lin.  Schuyler. 
frB.E.F., 

rs.  J.  B., 
Mm., 

fin  EL, 
liasR., 


.  James  O.,  Jr., 
Mrs., 

.  A.  Oracle, 


$2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
10  00 
2  00 
2  CO 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
2  00 
2  00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  CO 
200 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  03 
6  00 


Lee,  Mrs.  Oliver  H., 
Moore,  MiasC, 
Moore,  Miss T., 
Menaies^Mrs., 
MiM,Mrs.L., 
MaaoD ,  Mrs. ,  1868  and  1860, 
Mott,  Mrs.  William, 
Newcomb,  Mrs., 
Paine,  Mrs.  John, 
Post,  Mias, 
Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  K., 
Bay,  Mrs.  R., 
Rogers,  Mrs.  James, 
Rathven,  Mrs.  James, 
Schermerhom,  Mrs. , 


Spragae.  Mrs., 
Bmlth,r    -  • 


,Mrs.B.D., 
Smith,  Mrs.  W., 
Scheitiin.Mrs.  A., 
Schermerhora,  Mrs.  A.,  for  I860, 
Thompson,  Mrs.  C, 
Vail,  Sirs.  Walter, 
Vermllyear,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  1868  and 
WiUetts,  Mrs.  Robert, 

Total, 


1860, 


f2  00 
2  00 
200 
400 
200 
400 
8  00 
2  00 
200 
2  03 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
6  00 
200 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
«  00 
200 
«  00 
400 
803 


8100  00 


SOITATIOHB  TO  GHBI8TMAS  FSSTIVAL,  1859L 

Mrs.  OIlTer  H.  Lee, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Spragoe, 
Miss  E.  Jaqoes, 
Miss  R.  Jaqoes, 
Mrs.  Hilger, 
Mrs.  John  B.  HUlyer, 
Mr.  James  Mr.rAnghnn, 


obertRay— 
C.  Moore, 
Moore, 
Moore, 

luyler  HamlltflB 

r, 

L  Baylies, 
A.  King, 
Q.  King,  Jr., 
E.  Prime, 
js  Prime, 
.  Prime, 
Prime, 

'  Oracle  King, 
J.  Peck, 
>hn  Paine— 
ne, 

K.Rddger^ 
%hemerhom, 
m  Schemerhoni, 
tn  Warren, 
lack, 

I.  Bodgers, 
Bates— 

[; 

Sates, 
swcoml>— 
irles  ^penoer 

LhTSB, 

^▼en, 
xt^ 

tcheb, 

liver  H.  Lee— 
nry  Fischer, 
P.  Hatfield, 
iiah  Bennet, 
i. 


86  00 

1  00 
1  00 
8  00 
1  00 

5  00 

6  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  60 
2  CO 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  60 
6  00 

1  00 
6  00 

10  00 
6  03 
1  00 
1  00 
1  03 

8  00 
1  00 
6  00 

8  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

3  00 
8  00 

2  00 
1  00 


81  00 
6  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
200 
1  00 

8101  00 

Qy  Mrs.  Ray- 
Mr.  OdeU,  Twenty-nrth  street  and  Ninth  av- 
enoe :  Roasting  beef  and  a  goose ;  Mr.  Hall, 
Twenty-aerenth  street  and  Ninth  aTeaiae :  2 
bushels  potatoes,  ham,  box  of  raisins,  and 
apples. 

Brltn,  Paine— 
Mr.  Badeau :  2  taricoys,4  quarts  cranberries, 
box  of  raisins,  12  lbs.  sugar,  8  doaen  eggs. 

By  Mrs  Bates 
From  Mr.  C.  Tnttle :  6  pieces  delaine,  suiB- 
cient  for  fifty  garments :  fh>m  Mr.  Sullivan : 
several  doien  firnqr  articles  for  the  Ouisi* 
mas  tree ;  tnm  Mr.  Stone :  several  packagek 
of  toys  for  the  tree ;  fhmi  Mrs.  Alden :  12 
yards  print,  several  pounds  of  candy,  for  the 
tree ;  from  Mrs.  Hbey :  12  pounds  of  candy, 
and  a  huge  bundle  of  partly-wom  boya* 
clothing ;  from  Miss  Seaman  :  large  bundle 
of  parUy-wom  boys'  clothing;  fhmi  afk'iend : 
a  book ;  fh>m  a  fHand :  1  roast  turkey,  1 
ham ;  from  Mrs.  Ouson :  1  bushel  table  ap- 
ples ;  from  a  fk-iend :  1  piece  of  roast  beaf ; 
fliom  Mr.  Gamp,  Fourth  avenue :  1  large 
roasting  piece  of  beef. 

By  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Lee- 
Miss  Baldwin :  1  ham  ;  Mn.  William  Fisrkar, 
Thirty-second  street :  8  large  pias,  a  roast 
turkey ;  Mr*.  O.  H.  Lee  :  apples  and  poCa- 
toas;  Mrs.  Rnthven:  1  ham:  Mr.  &  F. 
Clark :  2  turkeys  :  Mrs.  Edgar  :  2  pies,  and 
croUers :  Mr.  sWui :  1  piece  oi  roast  beef; 
Mrs.  Fisher :  cake. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  bread  and  crackers. 
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Mrs.  BpragM,  12  plot. 

Mn.  I.  A.  Brooks,  SSd  tt,!  lim,  S  krge  plat. 
From  Mrs.  Bsf ,  9  yds.  shirting  musUn. 


Mr.  J.  B.  8mttli,Slsisl.aBd  8Ui  a¥«is,tv- 

ksT  and  bsa,lMSksl  of  spplM- 
Mr.  John  Msriln,  8th  nraos,  rosst  b«t 
Mrs.  Hilgw,  S  rioe  paddings. 


93rMrs.BobOTtBa7— 

Miss  E.  a  Jay, 

Mrs.  R.  Bay, 

Dr.  Wood, 

Dr.  Bar, 

Mrs.  HsmfltoD, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wolfo, 
9yB0T.B.8.Howland— 

Mr.  B.  J.  Wootooy, 
9yMr.JohnFaln»- 

Mrs.PahM. 

Mr.Paina, 
Qy  Mrs.  E.D.  Smiths 

ObUectloa  in  Chelsea  Choroh, 

Miss  Morse, 
By  Mrs.Bates— 

Mrs.  8chw«rin, 

Dr.  Keyes. 

Amend, 
ByMrs.  J.K.] 

Miss  Eddy, 

A  Mend. 

M.  B.  Wynlcoop, 

MIssTUhot, 


$10  00 

100  00 
10  00 
10  00 
6  00 


»  00 

50  00 
MOO 

4SS0 

10  00 

ft  00 

1  00 
8  00 

6  00 
8  03 
1  60 
800 


Donations  to  Ghrlstmss  FestlTal,.  ss 


>  70 
101  00 


Ibtal, 


$470  70 


A  bundle  of  part  worn  elothing  from  ChIM* 
ren's  Aid  Society.  A  handle  of  pleoes,  flrom 
Miss  Post.    Largs  bag  part  worn  otothing, 


i80o,to&ji,]aeo. 

tnm  ChUdronM  Aid  Bobkty. 
and  sagar  Iter  all  the  ehildrsn,  Ihaa  : 
Jsqaes,  Mrs.  Bsj,  Mn.  a  H.  Im,  Mr  Mmj, 
and  Mr.  O'Ooanor-  Melons  for  aU  the  childran, 
from  Miss  Flsssant.  nowers  fbr  tha  chlldm 
atalose  of  sohooLand  one  dollar  fhr  cakes, 
froniMrs.Bsj.  Benmants  of  oalloo  and  nun- 
lin,fhMn  MlssB.  B.  Jsoqoes.  Bolts  of  doth- 
taig  Dora  nambsr  of  girls,  from  Mrs.  Leeds. 
Clothing  fbr  neady  ehildrsn  In  her  otaw, 
firom  MIsi  Flssssnt.  SO  yds.  moslln,  fhsn 
Mrs.  Bstss.  A  Uttla  ourrlaga  fbr  the  sohool, 
osedftirUttlalameMMT.from&P.  WhlUag, 
VMTington,  Ct.,  and  Ward  k  Knapp,  No.  $1 
Maiden  lana.  10  OobbM  readers,  from  Child- 
ren's Aid  Boolety.  Ipieeacr  calico,  from  Mr. 
F.  Pahie.  Aparcelcrpatohworit  pieoea.frtNB 
a  friend.  A  parcel  ct  patohiraik  and  hsB- 
ming  ptoosB,  from  Mrs.  Bsy.  6  pieces  of 
delsIiM,  from  Mr.  G.  A.  TMtle,  psr  Mis.  BaiSL 

7  qaUted  hoodB,from  Mrs.  Spencer.  1  piece 
cotton  flannel,  48  ydB.tfrom  Mn.  Spragoi. 
Bandls  of  clothhig,frcmaiUdrn»s  AldSociety. 
ltonorccal,fttMnMr.BeaTes  Abrwidknlfo, 
from  A.  T.  Bassal.  U7  Falton  street,  per  Mr. 
0.  C  Tracy.  S  dos.  woolao  stockings,  from 
Mrs.  J.  TUe,  21  Gtomlne  street.  Bundle  of 
pleoes,  fttn  Mtas  Fost.  S  large  bsgs  psrtty 
worn  clothing,  from  Children's  Aid  Society. 

8  bonnets  and  wadded  caps,  frmn  Mrs.  |bod- 
gers.  Bondle  of  clothing,  from  Children's  Aid 
SocietT.  Bondle  cf  part  worn  dothlng,  from 
Miss  Bl  Chapman.  Ctothing  fbr  UtttoWU 
fhtmMlMTtacy. 

Komber  of  rohmtary  teachers,  10. 


rilUe, 


Hudson  Bitxb  Indubtbial  School,  in  aeoount  with  Mbb.  Oliykb, 
Dr.  H.  LxB,  Treawrer.  Or. 


I860. 

May  1.  To  payments  from  lUy  1, 
139$.  to  May  1,1860. 

For^wd   $40  88 

"  Qothlng.   li  18 

*<  Sshuries   878  0$ 

"Fuel   14  $i 

"  Soadrles  (prinUng  $80).  48  11 

"     laoo 


$64187 

.   100  17 


$748  74 


1800. 

Mkyl.  9yCHhcnhand,MBjl,186$,  $U$OC 
Subsortpilons  to  May  1, 

1800   100  00 

«  DQnatloos,toMijl,18$0.  470  70 


$74$  74 

1880.  Mijl.  BslaaoeonhaBd   10817 


Andltod  and  found  correct. 


innrTonK.Mky  1,1863. 


aw.BAxn 


1861.] 
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DON-A.TIONS  OF  CLOTHING". 


Hobdken,  1  pareel  ofdothlng. 
lof  Soctotjr,  8  sbirtf  and  1  drets.  From  a 
Lady,  A  frocka.  Unknown  fk-lend,  8  cravats, 
1  ▼est,  1  ooat.  and  1  pair  of  pants.  Ifr.  Tib- 
talis,  1  package.  Bobt.  J.  Livingston ,  1  pack- 


■«v»ooi 

Sa^'Sotb^f .  Uffl. 

TlMiti^  1  t*r!  fli  qf  bed  d Jag  and  do thJag. 
n,lbkUfcOD,.|  rutnof  wrapping  pn- 
OH  al  iS.  tfnknovD  ft-ifiodr  IS  nt  w 
sadis,  18 tkirti,  IT  bew  cibeinJaei,  Mrs. 
ScDddar^  1  paokase.  J.  packA^o  of  dkih- 
lBif<  Mn,  Qaaafe^m^  bwfas.  liaknown  ,! 
«MtB  and  1  pair  tif  pantL  Vra.  A,  K.  Adw ,  1 
MokAgacTolMUm.  I]&kiiowiiQri«&d,2patra 
cTliBU/l  blblailpai^l  Wimnr,  Hsat^ 
Ibii  Afloi,  I  Mimmanoerd  book.  tJaknowm 
IHM,  1  ta^OQQlthitaf  U  dwoBj  ID  mpnxM, 
isUm.Spalr  eTabOM,  ■  pair  of  stock itjpfi, 
8  pair  ordrawtra,  S  tkoodi  and  1  Jacket .  R^?  v , 
D.  P.  Knras,  %  patikafs  of  ckillifatf  ami  nhoee. 
Mn,  H^bbij«),  i  toTof  bcctaTllbwa  WiJka, 
1  packsM  oC  olothlng .  Ur^  fiBvAnaHi  1  ban- 
dit «C  E«ia  afid  dolUaf.  Misses  Oraener  1 
bvBdiSflrbalaandcMlQf.  Rkb'd  Brown,  1 
Faekigs«relolbtu.  A  law  Lsdl«a  of  (^mU 
C  Aool0rnVIte  of  olM^i:  Cbsa.  K. 
Ttek«BMa.t  ]ai«aMMi  tf  olAbbic*  I^- 

j.  &  emift  t  iS£35«idi.  jir,  ikw< 

cndlalafag  bdeki  and  aiMhini.  CJokoowp 
l^is^A^lMfcMBt  Ih^DQimitfBBd,  1  bim- 
dl*«r«M^  ]lt&  BUBbetli  fiuDktegliani, 

Mn^Sl^g^ll^£mSt£^^  ICra.  Cox', 
t  bodla  oTilol^t  tUw  lfm§t  1  AawL 

uadlas  of 

IM^O^  Btaptes,  f  bandlea  a 
IMnilindabaas,  KevTflfkB^I 
W  MvWMits  and  100  BlblML  1^ 
IHM^.lbfln'ablrt*.  UQktKmfHend,rdo. 
9.  $*7W,lWdl«  or  clothing.  Mrs.  Bsldtn, 
ItecrcMhlni.  W,Bc«^.18palriD^ 
Mr.GaurU*,ll»flwUa«relDbtag.  Mn, 
IbsgerdMhsfc  XTkrvtjJr.,! 

iriitollMaad  1  padESc^flrattfaoitbaogul. 
E  CMw,  1  baMM  or  okHliliii.  UaknMm 
fHsad,!  packsffliif  doUilKlhiL  ELoff. 
1  pa^ua  «f  elotfektaf.  iTT.  BUiudKn,  1 
bn,  Mm,  1  MkaloC  asMiMlJyuut 
cJotbtac,  SThCCIL  AlkB.lbaffaadlpBQksfa 
flr«MUtag.  H.  A.Waad,l  carpetbagoTtao- 
and-toA  fllolUu,  Mn.  Otnod.  8  packsgea  of 
«^lalbli«.  l^BLX  M.  Babbftif,  1  packagaof 
^bibiv.  M^ixiLC^Dod,  I  bafor3»ai- 

tafaatf  Ibalte.aadltivfUlcrdo.  Mra. 
|&aw,T«lrTfM.llKHidl*oraki«likgandlba( 
m  IW^  r  Hsrbtnrr,  1  b«id1«  or  cMbiBg. 
'MMAfMead,!  trmk,  1  bsneJ  and  8  Ixnes 
MM IM^  Mn.Woo^lbmdJaar«kitk^ 


iHf .  ^  H.  A.  Swtn,  1  bunilk  of  clMWu^.  TJn- 

ahkru ,  1  pair  of  Btocklng!!.  Uiiltnown  Frknd, 
1  bundle  of  ctuthlng.  Uoksown  Frlf^nri,  1  bmu 
dift  of  clothiDg,  TlLf  1  F«kr  of  shoeA,  1  VtSt,3 
pair  of  puiLi,  1  >u:jLfit,  1  cap.  ilrt.  Wamn-j 
%  hanAhm  of  cloth  Isf.  ISn,  ELIza  il  Toace,  1 
bundle  of  clothkLK.  Mn.  DcIaiot,  1  bundJn  of 
elothiDg.  Mrs,  R.  T.  y.WbkieluMid.  1  bundia 
of  claihlng.  Jfrs,  Sosan  L.  C^b.  1  larg?  box 
cf  THltiabtefllothtng,  Musn.  Willa  k  Chrfs- 
tie,  I  box  Alt!  of  clothing  and  new  shoes.  Wm, 
Airaet,  1  bvidJa  of  ckicbliif.  Mrs.  Hioar,  1 
bflndl*  ^  elDtlilng.  Mn.  Bturges,  I  paekaga 
of  ekitliliv-    UnJcMwn  Tk^tand,  coatj  pants, 

ofothtaf  na  mbm  aabMl  books.  UnknD«5 
Fntttd  ra  ladT>.8ii««d»ta,fBiiwp«tlt- 
ooats,  Mr.  Dogrmw^  1  coat  and  1  pair  cfpsolc 

Mr.  Oatworslj,  1  bundle  of  clotlUiig.  lAdki* 
Bewing  AMQclatkKi  of  BlLlnebeck.  K.  T.|  1 

TlL,  ft  «WiibrtaW»  K8*1lSrl4 

I  IrandJ^or 'JLcblnf,  lJDks£«if%Wj ttS 
die  of  cJwtlilBg,Tla.,  4  rvd  Ian   '  ' 
coftU,  1  piiT  oT  psala,  1  r 
Mn.  >.  HrAbad  "bi^^vl 
Frost,  1  bondlA  cf  otothinf.  L.  a  1 
biiDd:a  ofdothlng.  UUtnown  TrMA  1 
of  ck^thln^  Mn.  AlbeAi  1  bvadla  of  i  _ 
lug.  B«Trbr.Cbafc.lliiwdl«  QroaoaLbif.  Ifrti 
McCnea^lfoM^Msv.,  1  Im/^^TSoi^ 


tiilrta. 
Mrs. 


lfrs.W.^W.MnplpaiftA|*tf  Qlsttafav. 
koDwa  IHmdf  1  T«tt  Wnowa ImMl^  1 
buodie.  rit..  stodtinpf  oaOsfi,  liUrta,  dM. 
paola,^^  and  ooais.  UafcamAM,! 

^^^^'^^ 

1  iritmn  ttTrtiTStiiM  ijj  I  ftliitT  rf  T^ittim  ftiii- 
osTlMal^pSBmrfiiFilibii.  Lsdtei* 
BSBSTOM  ftaolptT,  t^lMiterr  Uus.,  1  barret 
qfctettiteg^Tl^pmalJ  and  Mrga  drvasea ,  cap«« , 

bwds^ 


tnaapsaliilaiiapaata.'rwti,  , 

*e*^      A»  VoQtotl  bnadia  of  do4h> 


iftflofbatf.  Mr. 
»,».Jiim  V^tamd,  8  pair 
rjackwlcjpalr  ofaboM, 
lli«.W.  a  Aator,  4 


of  bceti,  i  r  

8  mir  or  ai 

paifof  WW  wools  aooksv  M^  McWi 
a  package  ef  cloitateg.  Ser.  A.  P,  Ibrrlarfif 
Wbchealoo  ^  Mass. ,  a  boxof  eloiJilncj  Tl&  £  18 
ib^.T  dr«aBMf«  J>d£eu,8  pair  a/8boea,i 
pair  of  Boeka.  8  aproaSt  *  P^if  of  pants,  1  csp, 
1  pair  of  nivtm.  Hn,  itodaioiid,  m  lot  of 
clollilpgt  Ltdiai'  89WiDg  Baoleij,  Blng  Sing, 
N.T.,  a  box  or clotlibif,Tl].;U  drawers,^ 
ton' abi^,  8  olMimisis,^  paUtoials,  i  pair  of 
miUsoi,  4  dnMss,  1  apmos,  4  waists  (att 
aiiw).  ITbknowB  Frttfid,  a  barret  of  cloth- 
ings iMa^  mwing  intetf ,  CtoagrvgrntiDDmi 
OlBifb  tr  Utta^im,  CL,  a  bami  of  doi^, 
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Talue  $50,  viz.:  4  pair  of  pants  2  pair  of 
shoes,  8  capes,  3  caps,  1  cloak,  7  dresses,  6 
petticoats,  9  small  Jackets,  18  boys'  shirts,  12 
girls'  shirU,  10  pair  of  stockings,  and  2  pair  of 
gloves.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Miss  M  L. 
Trotter,  a  bundle  of  clothing.  *' Snook,"  a 
coat.  P.  Wells,  3>i  dozen  bonnets.  Unknown 
Friend  (a  lady), a  handle  of  clothing,  vis.:  8 
capos,  1  dress,  1  cap,  1  pair  of  shoes,  1  jadLet. 
M  Porter,  a  bundle  of  clothing.  J  R  E.,  2 
coats,  1  pair  of  pants  ladies  of  First  Gongre- 
gational  Church,  Colchester,  Conn.,  1  barrel 
of  clothing.  E.  W.  Oolwnan,  1  package  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  Sturges.  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
J.  R.  E. ,  1  package  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Shaw,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs  Wheeler,  1  package 
of  girlB'  ctothing  Mrs  W.  A.  Booth.  1  bundle 
of  clothing.  lAdles'  Society  of  First  Congre- 
gational O^urch,  Walton,  Delaware  county,  N. 
Y.,  1  box  of  clothing,  value  822.60.  Eliza  C. 
RoDbins  and  Friends,  West  Haven,  Gonn.,1 
bbl.  of  clothing  and  bedding.  Young  Indies' 
Sewing  Society,  of  FirstCbngregational  Church 
of  Northampton,  Mass. ,  half  barrel  of  cloth- 
ing Mrs.  Brace,  a  bundle  of  clothing.  D.  H. 
Kellog,  2  coats  and  1  dress.  Mrs.  Lyman,  a 
bundle  of  clothing.    Mrs.  E.  D.  Tan  Wagoner, 

1  package  of  second-hand  clothing.  L.  H. 
Haven,  Oiba,  N.  Y  ,  clothing  and  shoes.  Un- 
known Friend,  a  bundle  of  clothing.  ' '  Astor 

2  Jackets,  1  cloak,  1  pair  of  pants,  2  caps,  8 
pair  of  drawers,  some  stockings.  Mr.  Nasons, 
a  bundle  of  clothing.  J  Paret,  2  coats.  Mrs. 
Lowery,  a  bundle  of  clothing  Mrs.  Duban, 
a  bundle  of  second-hand  clothing.  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, 1  bundle  of  clothing  A  Friend,  7  hoods. 
"  J.  R.  E,"  coat  and  pants.  Mrs.  Haines,  2 
petticoats  Unknown  Friend,  1  box  of  shoes, 
shirts  and  stockings.  From  Bouse  of  Industry, 
Sixteenth  street,  16  petticoats,  7  capes,  6 
Jackets .  and  1  hood,  all  new.  Ladies'  Sewing 
Society.  2  bundles  of  ctothing  Mrs  Russell, 
a  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  L.  G  Brown,  a 
bundle  of  clothing  Mr  Wheeler,  some  boots 
and  shoos  A  bag  of  clothing,  per  J.  E  Wil- 
liams. Unknown  Friend,  a  bundle  of  clothtaig. 
Eugene  Baird,a  bundle  of  clothtaig  Mrs  Geo 
E.  Cbok,  a  bundle  of  clothing  Unknown 
Friend  firom  Boston,  a  hat  box  and  box  Ml  of 
clothing,  viz.,  2  bonnets,  6  pair  of  pants,  1 
1  shirt,  1  Jacket,  8  dresses,  2  pair  of  drawers, 
8  petticoats,  0  night  caps,  0  pair  of  stockingp, 
and  1  fine  quilt,  per  express.  Kiggins  k  Kel- 
logg, books  and  stationery  Samuel  Raynor, 
envelopes  and  statkmery.  R.  M  Walduck,  a 
generous  supply  of  cakes  for  two  trips  West. 
W.  Brockner,  do.  for  ooe  trip  West.  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  1  package  of  clothing.  Mrs.  C  P. 
Wurtz,  1  package  new  clothing.  Boboken, 
comb,  knives,  and  clothing.  1  barrel  of 
clothing  trtm  ladies  of  west  Norwalk, 
per  Mrs.  T.  Benedict.  H.  Ropes,  stationery. 
Hoboken,  Gassell's  Dlnstrated  Family  Bible, 
in  monthly  numbers  (as  they  were  pub- 
lished), with  other  Interesting  books,  tracts, 
prints,  school  papers,  tc,  Mrs.  Bowden, 
5  hickory  shirU.  Miss  Cnrrie.  6  shirts,  2  pil- 
low-cases, and  2  towels.  Mr.  Vantesell, 
Brookl]m,  1  coat.  Mrs.  Blakeman,  1  bundle  or 
clothing-  Mrs.  O.  L.  Schuyler,  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
1  doz.  shirts.  Fergus  k  Brothers,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Clement  M.  Seaman,  Brooklyn,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  A  Friend,  a  parcel  of 
ck>thlng.  Charles  G  Colgate,  2  hats,  1  pair  of 
show,  and  1  parosl  cfoloUilog.  J.  F.  Harris, 


aparcel  of  ctothhig.  Unknown  Friend,  1  bm. 
die  of  clothing.  Mrs.  M.  WUson,  Astoria,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.   Friend  to  the  Newsboys. 

1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  McKay,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Mr.  WUiard,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
Mrs.  Smith  Spelman,  Brooklyn,  ctothing  and 
books.  A  Kind  Friend,  1  bundle  of  clothiDg. 
Friend  to  the  poor  boys,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
J  B.  Gardner,  Brooklyn,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
Mrs  J.  J.  Astor,  17  vols  ,  tn  binding,  of  lUos- 
trated  London  News,  and  fhuned  engraving  of 
Niagara  Falls.  1  parcel  of  stationery ,  offering 
from  the  newsboys,  fh>m  one  who  was*  news- 
boy twenty -five  years  ago.  Mrs  Dingley.  1 
parcel  of  clothing  L.  H.  Bignolt,  1  parcel  of 
clothing  Mrs.  Marcius  Wilson,  Astoria,  1  par- 
cel of  clothing  T.  F  PfeUfer ,  1  parcel  of  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Marcius  Wilson,  a  parcel  of  books. 
Mrs.  Stapleton,  1  bundle  of  Doys'  clothing  snd 
haU.  Miss  Ireland,!  bedcover.  Mrs  Fuller, 
Jersey,  1  bundle  of  bed  clothing.  Mr.  Jesse 
Oaklev,  1  box  of  soap.  Miss  Kate  Parker,  1 
parcel  of  school  books.  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker,  soms 
books.  H.  W  Shaw.l  parcel  of  bed  clothing. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Rexfbrd,  1  parcel  of  bed  clothlns. 
L.  Perkins,  package  of  books.  Mr.  Qulntard, 
parcel  of  boys'  clothing.  Mrs.  A  U  Rkshte, 
Brooklyn,  1  bundle  of  clothing  Mrs.  M.  WU- 
son, Astoria,  L.  I.,  two  coats,  1  pair  of  pants, 

2  pair  of  pants,  2  pair  of  socks,  2  vests.  1  pair 
of  gloves,  2  caps,  and  1  comfortable  £u  Bine, 
1  pair  of  sheets  Mrs  J  R.  Kellogg,  Brooklyn, 
1  comforter,  2  sheets,  and  2  pillow-cases.  Mrs. 
Sumner,  Motthaven.1  parcel  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Poynton,  Brooklyn,  2  dosen  sheets.  Mrs. 
James  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs  Geo  L.  Schuyler, 

0  comforters  Mrs.  M.  Miller.  Rhinebeck,  6 
comforters,  4  coverlids,  1  pair  of  blankets,  4 
sheets,  2  patch  quilts,  and  8  pillow  slips.  Mrs. 
BlatchfordjO  comforters  lAdies'  Benevolent 
Association  New  England  Cong.  Church,  Wil- 
llamsburgh,  2  comforters  Mr.  Andersoo,  1 
parcel  of  bed  etothing.  Thomas  Hall  Fail,  for 
Thanksgiving,  12  turkeys.  Proprietor  of  Fifth 
AVenue  Hotel,  1  turkey  a  id  1  chicken.  Msstsr 
Hewitt,  psstry  and  fhilt.  Master  Woodford, 
pastry  and  fruit.  Mrs.  J.  Stadwell,  pies  snd 
cakes.  Mrs.  Granville  Garter,  pastry  Mrs. 
Jacob  Weeks,  2  tons  of  coal.  C.  B.  Brown, 
package  of  books.  H.,  barrel  of  books.  Afow 
Ladies  of  South  Brooklyn,  8  comforters,  2  pair 
of  blankets,  4  sheets,  and  4  bcnrs'  shirts.  64  E 
26th  street,  2  comforters.  Mrs.  Maria  Mans- 
flald,  480  Pearl  street,  12  sheets,  case  of 
minerals,  and  2  maps.  H.  Yelverton,  1 
parcel  of  excellent  clothing.  Henry  A  Herse, 
Junior,  parcel  of  boots  and  shoes.  Chil- 
dren's Sewing  Association,  Rhinebeck,  4  com- 
forters. Mrs.  Rosevelt,  2  oomfbrtables,  1 
pair  of  blankets,  10  yards  muslin,  12  yards 
tweed.  A.  E.  L. ,  parcel  of  clothing.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Wood.  1  parcel  of  clothing,  with  shoes  snd 
booto.  Mr.  Monroe,  1  parcel  of  bed  ctothing. 
Friend,  1  comforter.  Friend,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  A  lady,  1  coat  and  some  caps.  Ia- 
dies'  Sewing  Society.Utcbfleld, Conn.,  abarrel 
of  bed  clothing.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Rich,  6  comfort- 
ers, 8  sheets,  8  towels,  8  pillow-esses,  2  pll- 
tows,  and  2  mattress  covers.  Mr.  Small,  1 
parcel  of  clothing.  Theodore  Schnlts.  4  pair 
of  pants.  Mrs.  Rosevelt,  1  parcel  of  ctothing. 
Mrs.  Brush,  Brooklyn,  2  comforters.  A  Friend, 

1  bed  cover.  T.  Eaton,  2  comforters.  Mrs. 
Rich,  8  comforters  and  4  pUtow-cases.  Miss 
Buckingham,  8  eomfortttra.  J.  K.  Bralnard,  1 
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parcel  of  clothing  And  somo  books.  Un.  Cur- 
tis, 1  raroel  of  clothing.  No.  9  W.  Wash. 
Place,  Ded  clothing.  MIbs  P.  Perrlne,  1  com- 
forter. Shephard  HomsnSi  1  bundle  of  com- 
forters, Mrs.  Berdan.  0  comforters  A.  Brad- 
ley, 1  handle  of  bed  clothing.  A.  M.,  2  small 
blankets.  Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs.  Beecher,  and 
Miss  Church,  Brooklyn,  14  sheets.  11  comfort- 
ers, and  7  towels  A  Lady,  1  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing and  parcel  of  books.  Mr.  Telverton,  1 
parcel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Gerrard,  Hoboken, 
parcel  of  clothing  and  some  shoes.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, Bhinebeck,!  parcel  of  sheets  and  10  red 
flannel '  shirts.  Abbot  k  Ledeau,  half  ton  of 
ooaL  Thompson  k  Nephew,  half  ton  of  coal. 
Miss  Mbnsell,  some  blscuito.  Colgate  and  Co  , 
one  box  of  sou».  Mr.  Ward,  half  ton  of  coal. 
Allan  Hay  li  Co.,  1  box  of  soap.  James  H. 
Frothlngham,  Brooklyn,  62  sheets.  W.  A. 
Booth,  a  large  map.  Wheeler  k  Wilson,  a 


sewing  machlno.  F.  V.  Rushton,  a  washing 
machine.  Mrs.  Francis  Saltus,  2  carcasses  of 
mutton.  Taylor  &  Ward,  some  shoes.  Mead 
H  Stowell,  6  pairs  of  boots.  Brooks  k  Bros., 
Catharine  street,  8  coats,  2  jackeU,  2  pairs  of 
pants,  and  2  vests  Mr.  James.  623  Broadway, 
caps.  Mr  Dunlap,  caps.  F.  V.  Rushton, 
pabkage  of  choice  books  A  Lsdy,  0  Testa- 
menU.  A  Beabury,  Brooklyn,  some  clothing 
and  a  pair  of  booto  Mrs.  A  King,  2  bed 
spreads.  Mrs  Matthew  caark8on,8l  shirts. 
From  the  Ladies  of  Bey.  0.  B.  Frothingham'a 
Society ,  18  red  flannel  shirts.  From  the  Ladies 
of  Litchfield,  Conn. ,  per  Mrs.  H.  R.  Colt,  1  box 
of  bed  clothhig  and  some  towels.  From  the 
West  Norwalk  Sewing  Society,  per  Mrs.  T  C- 
Benedlct,  2  qullU.  A  genUeman,  1  quarter  of 
mutton.  J.  B.  James,  Hatter,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  a  bag  of  hats  and  caps. 


GENEROUS  GIFTa 
During  the  height  of  the  crisis,  we  were  smnmoned  by  a  well-known  merchant  who  sells  large 
quantities  of  shoes  at  the  South.  He  said  that  his  afCiirs  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  at 
that  time  ;  but  he  slways  made  it  a  rule  to  cut  qff  lusurief  Jlrd  and  ekaariUet  the  ladf  and  he 
wished  to  know  of  how  many  shoes  we  stood  hi  need.  After  learalngour  wants,  he  made* 
present  of  about  $300  worth  of  good  shoes  to  the  children,  and  said  that  he  left  the  consequences 
to  Providence. 

From  a  young  lady,  too,  in  Hartford,  who  could  not  spare  the  money,  we  acknowledge  the  gift 
of  a  valued  gold  chain. 

Andfiromthewifeof  a  Home  Ml8Bionary,aringthat  was  given  to  her  in  her  girlhood. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST, 


/  five  and  hequeath  to  the  Childbbn's  Aid  Socibtt,^ 
incorporated  in  the  year  1855,  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  qf 
Jfew  Tork^the  sum  of  DoUari^  tole 

used  for  the  purposes  qf  said  Society. 


NINTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  THK 


PEBRUARY,  1862. 


OFFICE,  No.  11  CLINTON  HALL,  ASTOR  PLACE. 


NEW  YORK: 

WTMXOOP,  HAIXINBBCK  k  THOMAS,  FBINTEB8,  lU  FDUTON  SIBSXT. 
1862. 


TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

or  THB 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 


J.  BABL  WnJJAHB. 


ffWAiw.Bg  Li  BRACK. 


TwmofOawtoMpiTOlBlSML  T«m  of  OOw  to  oyhv  bi  ItM. 

WnuAM  A  BoofB,  19 1. 14tli  Street.  Iiaao  Bbx,  90  W.  ttd  Straet. 

Jaiob  B.  Bpaldixo,  86  Park  Bow.  Bbuimbk  J.  Howlasd,  Sa  Wall  Street. 

BoBBT  J.  Limrasnnr,  182  ith  Avenm.  WnuAM  C.  Onauir,  18  Merohaata*  Knbaage. 

WnjuAM  h.  Knco,  90  John  Street.  Eowamd  PomB,  U  Oramerey  Parte 

QUBLM  L.  BsAGBj  11  CUntoa  HaU.  Javb  L.  PBiLrB,M.D.,l  Weatof  Place. 

T«m  of  OOw  to  wplN  iB  18M. 
Craoi  W.  IiMLDf  84  Grameroj  Park. 
WnuAM  C.  BoaUL,  34  Pine  Street. 
Mahuw  T.  Hiwr,  40  Walker  Street. 
JoHB  B.  Wnuun,  Metropolitan  Bank. 
Gbailb  H.  IkAK,  821  6th  ATenne. 


J.  MAC7. 


a  a  TRACT,  H.  FBQCDQKN. 

t  Of  nwiBOTa'  X4)DGIS040raS. 
C.  O'OONKOB. 


MBS.  O'CONNOR. 


E.  BBEMER. 


8abeorii»tk»a  wiU  be  fladly  reoelTed  bj  the  TMamirer,  J.  B.  WIluaid,  In  the  MetrapoUtaa 
Bank,  by  either  oi  the  abore  ThMteee,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office. 

Donatkma  of  Cbthing,  Shoea,  Stockings,  Im.,  are  much  needed,  and  may  be  aent  to  the  Office, 
No.  11  CUnton  Ball,  Aator  place. 

Old  Clothing  will  be  called  (br,  If  the  addreas  be  aent  to  the  office. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  BEPORT 

or  TBI 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


Throuoh  whatever  civil  troubles  of  the  present  or  the 
futare  this  nation  may  pass,  its  permanent  interest  is  in  that 
which  tends  to  raise  up  the  lowest  classes.  The  success  of  a 
democratic  form  of  society  must  depend,  in  the  long  run,  on 
the  education  and  Christianization  of  the  masses.  Where  such 
inmiense  power  is  given  even  to  the  poorest  members  of  the 
community^  they  must  either  be  instructed  in  their  duties  as 
citi2sens,  and  be  imbued  with  higher  principles,  or,  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  our  social  fabric  would  rest  on  a  most  insecure 
basis.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  struggle,  our  national 
unity  and  permanency  will  depend  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
ence  of  the  great  underlying  masses  of  society. 

Therefore  it  is  that  now,  even  during  the  din  of  civil  war, 
and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment and  execute  the  laws,  we  feel  it  right  to  call  the 
public  attention  again  to  those  quiet  and  simple  methods 
of  charity,  which  are  slowly  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
structure  so  rudely  assaQed ;  remembering  also,  in  all  the 
excitements  of  this  Revolution,  amid  the  splendors  of  mar- 
tial exploits,  and  under  the  passions  so  naturally  excited, 
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that  the  trae  and  permaDent  things  belonging  to  the  Here- 
after, as  well  as  to  the  present  time,  are  those  which  are 
connected  with  love  and  charity  and  good-will  towards 
men. 

This  Association  is  especially  working  to  raise  up  the 
lowest.  It  goes  down  among  the  dregs  and  off-scouring  " 
of  society,  and  seeks  to  gather  up  all  that  can  be  saved.  Its 
objects  of  effort  are  ignorant,  friendless,  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren. Its  means  and  implements,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  varied :  the  Sunday-meeting,"  where  destitute  boys 
and  gurls,  not  used  to  Sunday-school  or  church,  are  gathered 
for  instruction  and  worship ;  the  work-shop,"  for  unem- 
ployed children ;  the  Industrial  School,"  for  girls  too  poor 
or  ignorant  or  vagrant  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  the 
Mothers'  Meeting,"  for  the  parents  of  these  little  ones ; 
the  Lodging-house,"  to  give  shelter  and  instruction  to  the 
street  wanderers  and  the  outcast  lads ;  the  Visitors"  (now, 
alas !  much  diminished,  from  our  want  of  funds),  whose  work 
it  is  to  go  patiently  over  the  tenement  houses,  through 
the  docks  and  markets,  to  pick  up  the  little  waifs  of  the 
city,  and,  lastly,  the  Western  Agents,"  who  take  out  such 
orphan  or  friendless  children  as  have  been  gathered  at  the 
Central  Office,  or  such  as  are  brought  there  by  parents,  and 
select  for  them  kind  homes  in  the  Western  States.  The 
machinery,  as  will  be  seen,  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effect- 
ive, capable  of  being  constantly  increased  or  diminished, 
according  as  means  are  supplied. 

As  we  ask  ourselves  the  earnest  question,  What  work 
has  been  done  during  the  last  year  ?"  and  look  back  over  the 
field,  it  seems  the  most  encouraging  year  of  the  whole  nine 
years,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  And  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  this  to  the  public.  After  seven^  eight  and 
nine  years,  we  begin  to  see  the  permanent  results  of  the 
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enterprise.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  grown  up ;  they 
visit  us  and  write  to  us ;  the  children  from  the  schools  are 
now  out  in  the  world,  in  service  or  in  trades,  and  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  how  many  turn  out  respectable  and  indus- 
trious. The  police,  too,  testify,  with  remarkable  una- 
nimity, to  the  effect  of  these  enterprises  in  diminishing  juve- 
nile offenses  (with  one  exception,  peculiar  to  this  season, 
which  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter).  We  have  experienced 
fewer  failures,"  that  is,  cases  which  have  turned  out  badly, 
during  the  last  year  than  in  any  other,  and  have  had  more 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  letters  from  children  and  employ- 
ers, than  in  any  other.  The  few  cases,  that  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  West,  have  been  of  young  girls,  who  are  now, 
however,  apparently  doing  well.  From  the  schools,  only  an 
infinitesimally  small  portion  seem  ever  to  fall  into  criminal 
courses.  Large  numbers  of  our  boys,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  have  entered  the  army  and  are  doing  manly  service 
for  the  Republic ;  their  letters  show  an  excellent  spirit. 

The  year,  despite  the  troubles  of  the  times,  has  been  a 
favorable  one  for  the  poor  of  New  York.  The  immense  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  in  the  payment  of  wages  and 
the  manufacture  of  clothes,  wagons  and  arms,  and  the  build- 
ing of  gun-boats,  have  been  distributed  to  a  degree  among 
the  laboring  classes.  The  liberal  gifts  and  appropriations  to 
the  families  of  volunteers,  as  well  as  the  returns  from  the 
wages  of  working-men,  usually  idle  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  have  added  to  the  general  well-being  of  these  people. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is,  in  the  number  of  young 
girls,  who  are  cast  adrift  without  emplojrment,  through  the 
cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  luxuries ;  or  who,  through 
the  absence  of  so  many  fathers  of  families  in  the  war,  are 
left  about  the  streets,  uncared  for.   The  police  inform  us 
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that  there  is  a  very  sad  increase  of  criminal  lives  among 
quite  yonng  girls;  many  roaming  the  streets  and  being 
tempted  away  to  places  of  bad  resort,  others  peddling  late 
at  nights  and  falling  into  evil  company.*  We  have  in  view 
a  remedy  for  this,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Report. 

The  worst  effects  of  the  war,  as  regards  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  city,  will  doubtless  be  seen  years  hence.  There  is 
a  sad  probability  that  the  number  of  orphans  and  father- 
less children  will  increase,  as  the  struggle  continues,  while 
the  factitious  aid  given  to  the  families,  by  the  authorities  and 
the  Government,  must  soon  cease.  The  effort  of  all  good 
citizens  should  be  earnestly  directed,  in  the  future,  to  protect 
and  save  these  children  of  the  Republic." 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  occurrences  in  the  year,  as  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  children,  is  the  appointment  of 
"  Truant-officers"  for  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police.  Our  reports,  for  many  years,  have  urged 
this  measure  on  the  Board,  and  recently,  on  an  urgent  appli- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  to  J.  Bowen,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  two  officers  and  a  seigeant 
were  detailed  for  this  duty.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  a  few  weeks'  labors.  They  show,  most  conclusively, 
what  can  and  will  be  done  to  check  truancy,  and  its  conse- 
quent vagrancy  and  crime,  by  this  wise  measure.  In  two 
months,  more  than  five  huncbred  truants  are  made  regular 
attendants,  merely  by  two  visits  of  a  couple  of  officers  to  the 
schools. 

^  A  similar  efEsct  of  the  war  is  experienced  in  Ohio,  where  the  Report  of 
1861  for  the  State  Beform  Schools  mentions  the  large  number,  in  the  oomitry 
districts,  of  onroly  and  yidons  boys,  whoee  &then  have  gone  to  the  war. 
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PRKVKNTION  OP  ORIMK. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  little  girls  who  have  gone  forth 
from  oar  Industrial  Schools,  not  more  than  two  or  three, 
to  our  knowledge,  have  become  addicted  to  intemperate 
drinking,  as  they  grew  up;  yet,  it  will  show  what  they 
have  escaped,  as  well  as  what  has  produced  their  poverty, 
to  mention  that,  in  one  school,  out  of  an  average  daily  at- 
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tendance  of  90,  64  were  the  children  of  drunkards ;  and 
from  212,  the  total  namber  through  the  year,  140  had 
intemperate  parents.  Who  can  doubt  what  their  ultimate 
fate  would  have  been,  but  for  this  school  ? 

In  one  of  our  parties,  this  year,  to  the  West,  was  a  little 
fellow  who  had  been  employed  by  an  older  brother  to  aid 
him  in  thieving — ^he  being  inserted  through  a  broken  window- 
pane,  to  unfasten  the  locks.  Disgusted  with  this  kind  of  life, 
he  ran  away  to  the  Newsboys*  Lodging-house,  and  went 
out  in  this  company  to  the  West.  It  was  one  thief  prevented, 
and  an  honest  boy  gained  to  the  community.  The  following 
confession  of  a  man,  once  a  friendless  street-lad,  executed, 
recently,  for  murder,  in  Newton  (N.  J.),  is  most  significant  in 
this  connection : 

I,  John  CauyxB,  now  about  to  goffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for 
the  killing  of  Allen  Skellinger,  dedre  to  make  these,  my  last  statements,  ere  I 
die.  As  God  is  my  Judge,  before  whose  bar  I  must  soon  appear,  these  words 
are  uttered  in  kindness  and  truth,  as  a  warning  to  those  whose  course  tends  to 
evil  and  crime. 

Being  left  in  early  life  without  a  mother's  counsel  and  prayers,  at  six 
years  of  age,  I,  from  necessity,  was  compelled  to  earn  my  own  livelihood.  Hy 
education  was  neglected,  being  unable  to  read  or  write.  Poorly  dad,  and 
poorly  fed,  my  early  dajs  were  passed  without  any  one  taking  an  interest  in 
my  spiritual  welfare.  As  a  consequence,  I  never  was  inside  a  school-room  but 
one  day  in  my  life.  As  nigh  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  have  only  attended 
Divine  service  in  any  church  but  about  twelve  times  during  my  boyhood  and 
manhood.  The  inside  of  a  Sabbath-school  I  never  saw.  Being  thus  uncared 
for  in  early  life,  my  companions  were  wicked  and  dissolute  in  their  habits,  and, 
as  I  advanced  in  years,  I  became  reckless  in  heart  and  life,  o  o  o  o 

«  To  young  men  and  women,  I  would  say,  be  warned  by  my  fate ;  avoid 
bad  company ;  shun  evU  associations  in  every  form,  for  surely  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.  And  yt,  Chndkoi  peopU^  do  nU  mgUd  Ab  orpkim  Md,  mUcft 
hy  decetiihaibem  thrown  on  ihewyd^  Look  qfter  the  poor  Mdrm  /  In- 

struct them  in  the  wa3r8  of  piety,  and  by  your  kindness  and  example  lead  them 
to  the  Saviour  of  sinners." 

Over  the  gallows  of  such  a  criminal,  there  hangs  a  thick 
cloud  of  gloom  to  all  right-minded  men.   We  cannot  but 
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think  what  he  might  have  been,  had  our  humanity  or  Chris- 
tianity reached  down  to  him  in  his  neglected  and  friendless 
childhood.  "  Yes,"  we  re-echo  to  the  dying  murderer's 
words,  ''ye  Christian  people!  do  not  neglect  the  orphan 
child,  thrown  by  death  on  the  world's  cold  charities !" 


■MIGRATION. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment 
during  the  last  year : 


B078  679 

Girls  228 

Men    26 

Women   56 

Total  884 


T%e  following  Schedule  wiU  show  the  number  sent  to  each  State, 
during  each  month,  together  with  the  nationality. 


llaiMchaietU   0 

OO&MOtiOQt   0 

New  York  70 

Loog  bUmd   61 

NewJeney  42 

PenonrlranU.   4 

OhlD  219 

nUnois   11 

IndlADft  406 

WlMODSln.  96 

Mliuiewto   1 

City  88 

GmimU   4 

TMal  884 


Mrauf.,.,^,...  1 

 64 

April 06 
84 

Judo  .,,«^,*i....l06 

JiOr*..... .......  87 

HVMt. ...101 

^pmrolnf  ...->.•  76 

OntolMr   08 

Hmmber.t . . . . . .  68 

OMMDHtr.. 86 

1869. 

JaniiAry  88 

Mmary  46 

Total  884 


Amerloan  born. .  .446 

Iriib  162 

Germuk   08 

EoglMi  46 

Scotch  20 

French.   8 

Duilih   2 

Norwegtan   1 

Italian   2 

Unknown  106 

Total  884 


PwenU  living  104 

Mother    "   906 

lather    "   09 

Orphani  180 

Unknown..  194 

Men  96 

Women   66 

Total  884 
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1881,  Mwch  19  68 

*'   Itoy  7  57 

a  June  25  40 

"  Angoste   65 

«*  September  17  46 

"  October  82  62 

"  December  10  45 

1862,  FebnMury  4  88 


1861,  April  16  

"    Jane  4  

"    July  16  

"  Aagait27... 
"  October  1.... 
"    November  5., 

1862,  Jaaoarj  7... 


1861,  April  2  88 


NEWSBOYS'  LODGING-HOUSE, 
128  FULTON  STREET. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Superintendent : 

This  institatioii  ttUl  leoeiTes  every  MendleBS  and  homelen  boy,  of  whaterer 
race  and  country,  who  applies  to  us  for  ihelter  and  assistance.  Itinerant  lads, 
sach  as  match-seUers,  apple-venders,  batton-peddlers,  boot-blades,  baggage- 
carriers,  paper-folders,  and  market-boys— in  &ct,  all  honestly  engaged  in  petty 
parsnits,  or  out  of  work,  are  accommodated. 

In  Uiis  way,  the  minority  of  our  regular  inmates  have  been  reclaimed  from 
a  vagrant  kind  of  life— from  sleeping  in  market-houses,  hay-barges,  old  alleys, 
open  stairways,  ash  and  coal-boxes,  wagons,  and  empty  railway  cars,  or  from 
roving  all  night  in  the  streets,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  homeleasness  and 
privation,  or  of  those  seminaries  of  evil,  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons. 

The  free  Sunday  dinner  is  still  given  to  all  who  refrain  from  work  on  that 
day .  The  moral  effect  of  this  has  been  excellent. 

Man  tkanmtif  if  our  hoyz  haoe  jcmtd  tki  arm^.  All,  in  their  correspondence 
with  us,  manifest  a  devoted  patriotism  and  love  for  the  Union.  Some  of  these 
were  initiated  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Bull  Bun. 

I  observed,  in  the  last  Annual  Beport,  that  within  that  year  there  had  been 
a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  criminals  In  this  institution.  I  am 
now  happy  to  state,  that,  shice  that  period,  crime  has  almost  wholly  disappeared 
from  amongst  us— there  having  been  only  one  instance,  and  that  of  petty  lar- 
ceny, during  the  last  year. 

In  the  past  year,  82,964  lodgings  were  furnished  to  8,876  different  boys. 
16,878  meals  were  given  during  the  year.  2,790  boys  have  been  provided  with 
Sunday  dinnerB.  About  6,000  articles  of  dotliing  have  been  distributed  amongst 
thebc^. 

Of  truant  and  lost  boys,  from  the  dty  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  about 
820  have  been  restored  to  thdr  parents  and  friends.  During  the  year,  886  boys 
saved  $1,876.69  in  the  Bank  of  this  Institution  whidi  ij  opened  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  the  depositor  recdving  five  per  cent,  a  month  on  his  savings. 
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FoUowing  our  advice,  they  generally  re-deposit  it  in  one  of  the  City  Savings 
Banks.  This  opportunity  for  saving,  encourages  haUts  of  prudence,  frugality,  and 
industry. 

About  205  boys  have  found  good  homes  from  the  Lodging  House  alone. 

It  is  an  encouraging  feature  in  the  progress  of  this  Institution,  that  the  boys 
themselves  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  establishment 
one  thautand  one  hundred  and  Udrtif-eiffht  doUanand  eighty-eiffla  eenU  ($1,188.88)  ditf- 
rrngtheifear. 

We  still  find,  owing  to  the  small  space  we  are  compelled  to  occupy,  that  it 
is  beyond  our  power  to  extend  our  operations,  and  hold  out  the  needftil  attrac- 
tions to  keep  the  boys  from  theatres,  drinking  and  gambling  dens,  and  places  of 
like  resort.  As  we  have  urged  in  previous  reports,  we  require  an  apartment  to 
serve  for  a  g]rmnasium,  in  which  the  boys,  naturally  fond  of  physical  excite- 
ment, might  recreate  themselves  in  rainy  or  cold  weather,  instead  of  seeldng 
the  above  places  of  temptation  and  vice.  It  might  also  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  reading  room.  Our  present  meeting-room  is  too  small.  We  also  need  a 
kitchen,  and  larger  bath  and  wash-rooms. 

We  need,  besides,  two  good  elementary  paid  teachers,  during  the  winter 
season,  as  as  we  have  not  time  to  do  the  classes  full  justice.  If  we  had  the 
assistance  of  a  music  teacher,  we  could  form  an  excellent  choir,  as  several  of 
our  boys  have  exhibited  much  musical  talent. 

Our  Sabbath  evening  exercises  continue  to  be  very  interesting.  W.  A. 
Booth,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  has  much  endeared  himself  to  the  boys 
by  his  constant  visits  and  kindly  efforts  for  their  religious  and  moral  improve- 
mmt. 

We  have  received  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Darrach,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  City  Hospital,'  who  have  given  admission  to  such  of  our  boys  as  have  been 
too  ill  to  be  nursed  in  our  rooms.  We  take  this  occasion  to  return  them  our 
best  thanks.  We  also  tender  the  same  to  Drs.  Toung  and  Swan,  of  the  Astor 
House,  for  professional  attendance,  and  to  Mr.  Rushton,  of  the  Astor  House,  for 
medicine,  and  to  Ifr.  Andrews,  for  his  kind  efforts  in  teaching  the  boys  singing. 

We  are  exceedingly  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  for  the  many 
kind  favors  they  have  done  us. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  O'CONNOR, 

SypernUmdeni, 


(For  Statistics,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  next  page.) 
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SCHOOLS. 

There  are  connected  with  the  Society  8  schools,  with 
1,049  pupils,  of  whom  the  great  proportion  are  little  girls. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CORNER  OF 
NINTH  AVENUE  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET. 

STATISTICS. 


Remaining  in  School,  March  Ut,  1861  .  Ill 


Admlttwl  sinot  that  dat«   60 

Total  nnmber   —  161 

Orpfaaoa   4 

Half  Orphans   8S 

WhoM  parent!  are  dronkardi   26 

Who  haye  begged.   26 

Nomber  now  begging   11 


Nmnber  of  acholan  on  roll   84 

DaUj  aTwage  attendanee   60 

Lafi  dnrlng  the  year  fbr  Ward  Soliool 

and  piaoea   66 

Nnmber  of  ganMBta  made  160 

The  only  meal  glren  la  a  dinner  of  bread. 

Nomber  of  VolnnteerTeaehera   It 

Annual  eTpenan  (about)   0610 


L  Jon  Pun,  IdDirtebrm. 
I  0.  Biflouir,  Id  «< 
L  J.  K.  Rooaa8,6d  " 
L  YiiiDnwAsn,  SeenUary. 
L  J.  If.  SiCfinoH,  Tirtanartr. 
L  Wmn,  AMiitUmt  Direetrm. 


BOARD  or  DIRECTRE8SS8. 

Mm.  Oojoioa, 
Mm  FftjucoM, 
Mm  MoQlaibas, 


Um  Tract  flkadur. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  100  WEST  SIXTEENTH 
STREET. 

The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  attended  the  ochool  the  paft  year 
has  been  120 ;  at  preeent,  there  are  76  in  the  school.  The  arerage  attendance 
daily,  60.  The  children  do  not  make  their  garments.  A  warm  dinner  every 
day— beans,  sonp,  mnsh,  bread.  No  volnnteer  teachero;  one  teacher.  Ex- 
pense, $447.20  (not  indnding  rent  or  fad).  None  are  oiphant.  Half  oiphans, 
80,  of  those  now  in  attendance.  About  forty  children  of  drunken  parents. 
About  two-thirds  haye  begged. 

There  is  a  sewing-school  held  twice  a  week,  the  expense  of  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  abore  amount. 

M  AN  AOXRS. 

MuB  KmnDT,  fint  DvtebrwUm 

Hub  Bauds,  l¥eatunr. 

Hub  Mobbd,  JUeofdwg  Seerdary, 
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EAST  RIVER  INDU8TRIAX  SCHOOL,  182  EAST  FORTIETH 
STREET,  NEAR  THIRD  AVENUE. 

Whole  number  of  sohokra  through  the  year,  200 ;  daily  average  at- 
tendance, 70 ;  number  of  garments  made,  200 ;  one  meal  of  bread  given 
each  day;  number  of  volunteer  teachers,  20;  garments  given  oat,  611 ; 
annual  expenses,  $800.  Two  orphans  are  in  the  school,  and  twenty-five 
half  orphans;  twenty-seven  are  the  children  of  intemperate  parents; 
nearly  idl  have    begged  "  more  or  less. 


BOARD    OF  directresses: 

lit  Dknattm,  (Not  diosen). 
2i     "        ICiss  8.  Pbblm. 

"        ICns  MoCbiadt. 
Seerttaty,       Mas.  CuioiiifS. 
TVeomrer,       Mas.  C.  E.  Pau. 
Haehgr,         Mas.  E.  8pbatt  Hublbt. 


THE  GERMAN  SOCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
No.  489  GRAND  STREET. 

During  the  financial  pressure  of  last  spring,  we  were 
obliged,  for  a  while,  to  tnmsfer  this  School  from  its  pleasant 
quarters  to  some  disagreeable  rooms  near  the  East  River. 
Through  the  industrious  efforts,  however,  of  Dr.  Bremer, 
enough  means  were  obtained  from  our  German  fellow-citizens 
to  enable  us  to  return  in  the  autumn  to  the  old  rooms.  The 
attendance  at  this  School  has  been  large  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  moral  influence  most  encouraging.  The  girls  have 
found  the  rooms  an  attractive  place,  and  not  one  of  them  (so 
far  as  is  known)  has  been  drawn  away  to  places  of  bad  resort 
For  a  time  in  the  summer,  when  the  want  of  means  compelled 
the  closing  of  the  School,  some  of  the  young  girls  were 
induced  to  enter  one  of  the  low  dance-saloons,  where,  one 
evening,  a  few  were  arrested.   This  proved  a  sufficient  warn- 
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ing,  and  now  they  are  regular  and  well-behaved  attendants  at 
this  evening  School. 

We  have  opened,  also,  a  "  Girls'  Meeting"  on  Sunday 
evenings,  which  promises  to  exert  a  permanent  religious  in- 
fluence. Total  number  attending  for  the  year,  135 ;  daily 
average,  65.  No  meal  is  given.  There  are  7  orphans  and 
35  half  orphans ;  workers  in  artificial  flowers,  12 ;  in  tassels 
and  fringes,  6 ;  in  tailoring,  6 ;  crochet- work,  8  ;  and  the  rest 
working  at  home,  or  on  the  streets,  picking  rags  and  coal. 

There  is  much  need  of  additional  reading-books,  for  the 
School.   Annual  expenses,  about  $750. 


THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL— HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  FIVE  POINTS. 

Mr.  Cerqua,  the  teacher,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  this 
school : 

On  the  lOUl  of  December,  1866,  it  was  opened  with  26  attendants.  These 
gradually  increased  to  60 ;  bnt  in  the  foUowing  May,  1866,  they  diminished  to 
snch  an  extent  that  it  was  thonght  adviaable  to  dose  it.  This  disooaraging  re- 
sult did  not  deter  the  Society  from  another  trial ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year  the  school  was  re-opened.  A  better  saooess  crowned  the  second  trial,  for  it 
worked  for  nine  consecutive  months,  and  the  attendance  reached  81.  For  the  next 
four  years,  '68,  '69,  '60,  '61,  the  school  has  been  in  full  operation  for  11  con- 
secutiTe  months  each  year.  During  this  time,  the  largest  attendance  on  one 
evening  has  reached  116,  and  the  largest  average  for  one  month,  d8 ;  that  is  to 
say,  almost  all  the  Italian  children  of  the  Five  Points  and  neighborhood.  There 
have  been  registered  more  than  200  names  since  its  opening,  two-fifths  of  whom 
are  girls.  Their  age  varies  from  6  to  19,  averaghig  12.  Only  an  insignificant 
number  of  these,  say  about  10,  had  attended  any  school  before,  and  that  in  Ita- 
ly. Among  the  present  attendants  there  are  22  boys  and  7  girls,  who  can  write 
more  or  less  neatly  their  names,  and  16  boys  and  2  girls  who  can  copy  from 
their  English  Beader.  These  figures  do  not  include  about  20  more  boys  and 
girls,  who  for  several  causes  are  absent  this  year.  The  most  numerous  attend- 
ance is,  of  course,  attained  in  winter,  when  the  temptation  of  remaining  to  play 
in  the  streets  in  the  cold,  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  pleasant  evenings  of  summer. 


ICissKooH, 

IClSS  HUSBIT, 


J.  Hob,  Esq.,  24  Park  Place,  IVsaiiirer. 
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and  when  those,  who  aie  employed  in  the  country  ae  gudenen,  letum  to  the 
dty. 

* '  And  what  are  the  visible  changes  worked  ont  hy  this  School  ?  Besides  the 
instraction  dhrectly  imparted,  it  has  imprened  the  children  with  the  necessity 
of  education ;  for  while  not  one  of  these  200  children  had  erer  before  entered 
an  American  school,  now  those  who  have  removed  to  other  States,  from  whom 
we  occasionally  hear,  and  a  dosen  or  more  who  are  too  £sr  up-town  to  come, 
frequent  public  or  mission  schools. 

«  Another  improvement  is  found  in  the  change  of  their  vocation.  This  School 
was  intended  to  a£fect  street-musicians  or  organ-grinders,  and  of  such  it  wss 
mainly  composed ;  but  we  have  now  only  two  or  three  who  occasionally  follow 
an  organ-grinder,  and  that  peculiar  vocation  is  actually  looked  upon  with  scorn. 
Such  trades  as  printing,  machinery,  hardware,  confectionery,  &c.,  are  now  more 
or  less  represented  in  this  Sdiool,  while  a  number  of  them  continue  to  peddle 
soap,  matches,  &c.,  to  blacken  boots,  and  to  roll  barrels  of  flour  to  and  from 
ships,  receiving  in  return  for  their  work  some  pounds  of  it. 

**'niose  who  have  seen  these  cliildren  in  former  years,  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive also  a  certain  change  for  the  better,  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  faces  and 
hands. 

**  How  gratifying,  indeed,  to  see  the  more  advanced  of  these  boys,  but  a  few 
years  ago  quite  illiterate  and  ignorant  of  everything  around  them,  now  reading 
papers,  and  quoting  and  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  forming  a  more 
or  less  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Grati- 
fying, indeed,  to  see  these  children,  but  a  few  years  ago  without  any  idea  of 
patriotism,  without  any  other  principle  to  guide  their  actions  but  the  natural 
impulses  of  a  degrading  selfishness,  request— nay,  implore,  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
thdr 'mite  to  the  cause  of  their  native  country,  and  contribute,  as  they  did,  over 
a  year  ago,  $18  to  the  Garibaldi  fund—their  own  hard  earnings.  Who  knows 
what  a  burden,  and  perhaps  shame,  these  little  ones  would  have  been  to  socie- 
ty, but  for  the  provident  care  which  has  brought  them  within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  qrmpathy  1 

*"niere  is,  however,  a  portion  of  them,  that  may  be  called  the  "  floating  at- 
tendance," not  very  regular  and  slow  to  improvement.  But  the  most  of  them 
are  developing  remarkable  capacities,  and  these  will,  for  the  time  to  come,  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  School,  and  give  to  it  the  character  of  solidity. 


*'  We  are  ftilly  sensible  of  the  disinterested  Christian  generosity  of  the  Board 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Superintendent,  for 
giying  us,  gratuitously,  room,  gas,  and  fuel ;  meeting,  in  consequence,  many 
inconveniences,  in  order  to  promote  this  charitable  work." 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  School  are  about  $600.  A  few  ladies 
have  been  able  to  come  down  and  teach  these  poor  ohUdren.  Their  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  have  been  of  great  assistance. 
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Whole  namber  of  scholars,  121 ;  daily  average  attendance,  60 ;  three 
orphans  in  the  school,  and  6  half-orphans ;  only  two  whose  parents  nre 
drunkards ;  twelve  only  have  previously  begged ;  over  $150  worth  of 
clothing  were  distribnted  among  them  at  the  festival  in  February,  1862. 


HAMERSLEY  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  No.  204  BLEEOKER 

STREET. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  year : 

Whole  number  of  scholars  through  the  year,  212 ;  daily  average  attendance, 
90  ;  number  of  garments  made,  180 ;  one  meal  a  day  is  given  ;  number  of  vol- 
unteer teachers,  28 ;  annual  expenses  (not  including  rent,  which  is  paid  by  the 
Boys*  meeting),  $515.08 ;  number  of  orphans,  5 ;  number  of  half-orphans,  69. 

Teachers,  Miss  Mact  and  Miss  Husset. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report : 

We  have  had  more  money  and  clothing  furnished  this  season  than  during 
the  last  winter,  but,  the  cases  brought  under  our  care  being  those  of  such  ex- 
treme destitution,  we  have  required  more  funds  to  supply  their  immediate 
necessities ;  for  instance,  families,  where  the  mothers  during  the  past  winter 
could  work  and  procure  shoes  occasionally,  haVe  not  been  able  this  winter  to 
obtain  a  day's  work,  and  the  children  would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  at 
home,  had  we  not  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  clothing,  so  that  with  but 
few  exceptions  every  arUde  which  the  children  have  worn  has  been  furnished 
from  our  funds.  Several  of  the  mothers  have  been  trying  to  support  their 
families,  making  shirts  at  six  cents  each,  so  that  our  friends  can  judge  how  little 
would  be  left  after  deducting  the  amount  necessary  for  rent  and  scanty  food. 

Our  Meetings"  (called,  by  the  children,  parties),  consisting  of  mothers  and 
children,  have  been  well  attended,  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with  them  at  these  times,  have  noticed  the  decided  improvement  in 
tlie  appearance  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  Many  remarks,  made  at  these 
meetings  by  Christian  gentlemen,  have  touched  a  heart  which  perhaps  never  be- 
fore has  vibrated  at  the  sound  of  such  tender  words ;  in  many  cases,  the  good 
effects  of  these  meetings  have  been  permanent,  and,  indeed,  we  believe  much 
seed  has  been  sown  at  such  times,  which  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  future  years. 

We  find  that,  as  we  continue  on  in  our  work,  the  children  exhibit  more 
pride  of  character,  and  grow  more  gentle  in  their  dispositions.  Drunkenness 
amongst  them  is  becoming  more  rare,  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  take  pains  to 
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conoeal  it  from  the  other  children,  where  formerly  they  boasted  of  the  quantity 
of  liqaor  they  could  take. 

Another  cause  of  encouragement  is  the  following  :  when  we  commenced  our 
school,  dishonesty  seemed  to  be  such  a  settled  habit  with  the  children,  that 
nothing  could  be  left  in  their  presence  :— now,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  article 
iB  seldom  missed  from  our  room ;  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  temptation  has  been 
too  strong,  but  the  articles  have  been  returned  the  foUowiog  day,  showing 
that  their  consciences  have  been  educated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them 
unhappy  whilst  the  stolen  property  was  in  their  possession. 

Our  earnest  endeavor  is,  to  allow  no  day  to  pass  without  impressing  some 
religious  truth  on  the  minds  of  our  young  charge,  and,  in  this,  we  are  greatly 
assisted  by  the  ladies,  who  kindly  volunteer  their  services,  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  each  afternoon  in  the  week  to  teaching  the  children  to  sew,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  kindly  intercourse,  imparting  many  useful  lessons. 

Our  children  are  particularly  interested  in  learning  to  write,  and  some  of 
them  have  improved  rapidly,  and  have  been  delighted  with  writing  letters  to 
their  fathers,  who  are  in  the  army. 

The  influence  of  this  school,  as  well  as  other  Industrial  Schools,  exerted  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  resulting  in  an  improvement  of  their  sanitary  con- 
dition, deserves  notice. 

Wherever  our  corps  of  lady  visitors  have  sought  the  children  in  their  homes, 
they  have  encouraged  thenit  at  well  at  their  mothert,  in  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
industry ;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  disagreeable  condition  of  the  rooms  and 
stair-cases  in  some  tenement  buildings  is  already  strongly  marked. 

Thus,  every  teacher  becomes,  in  an  humble  measure,  a  coadjutor  in  reducing 
the  present  amount  of  unnecessary  poverty,  and  consequent  disease. 

We  have  a  large  corps  of  very  devoted  and  efficient  volunteer  teachers,  who 
have  manifested  the  most  noble  heroism,  in  their  unsparing  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  children  and  to  qualify  them  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  future  years.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sewing  department, 
and  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  have  the  children  do  the  work  in  the 
best  manner,  that  some  of  them  are  now  able  to  make  their  own  clothes  with- 
out help,  and  many  littie  girls  have  learned  to  sew  this  winter,  so  that  they 
can  assist  their  mothers  on  the  coarse  work  which  they  obtain  from  the  shops. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  many  of  the  children, 
since  we  have  been  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  one  of  our  Trustees,  to 
give  them  a  better  supply  of  nourishing  food— there  being  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  is  all  that  many  of  them  have,  and  the  teacher  taking  especial  pains 
to  see  that  such  children  are  well  supplied. 

A  very  great  change  can  also  be  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  children ; 
those  who,  one  year  ago,  looked  as  though  they  had  never  washed  themselves, 
or  had  combed  their  hair,  are  now  among  the  neatest  children  in  the  school ; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  child,  who  has  attended  the  school  six 
months,  come  in  the  morning  with  dirty  face  or  hands. 

The  abundant  success  which  has  marked  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  girls 
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has  brought  lis  to  the  conclusion  that  eflforts  of  the  same  kind  should  be  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  boys,  who  are  growing  up  without  these  restraining  in- 
fluences. 

Though  it  is  true  that  many  hundreds  have  passed  through  the  Boys'  Meet- 
ing within  the  last  few  years,  and  that,  in  a  number  of  cases,  wo  have  been 
gratified  to  find  that  this  simple  instnmientality  has  been  the  means  of  eifect- 
a  most  wonderful  transformation  of  character,  yet  we  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  are  called  upon  to  put  forth  more  thorough  and  systematic 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

What  we  need,  in  order  to  carry  on  our  work  efficiently,  is,  to  take  these 
boys,  while  they  are  yet  young  and  easily  influenced,  and  bring  them  under  the 
same  kind  of  influences  as  the  girls  of  the  Industrial  SchooL  We  not  only 
need  the  Boys'  Meetings,"  but  we  need  to  have  the  hoys  where  we  can  exer- 
cise a  loving  care  over  them  day  by  day,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  be  able, 
with  the  help  of  God,  to  influence  their  future  lives.  We  want  a  i?oy»'  Indut- 
trial  School.  May  we  not  hope  that  our  earnest  wishes,  in  this  respect,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  those  who  are  interested  in  saving  the  children  f 


THE  BATTERY,  OR  FIRST  WARD,  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL— COR- 
NER OF  WHITEHALL  AND  STATE  STREETS.  TEACHER: 
MISS  MACY. 

This  school  was  also  closed  for  some  months,  through 
want  of  means.  It  is  now  re-opened  at  the  place  indicated 
above,  in  a  house  kindly  loaned  by  the  city  gratuitously  till 
the  first  of  May  next.  The  number  of  the  old  list  is  rapidly 
filling  up,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  large  school  again. 
The  class  of  children  attending  is  the  most  wretched  and 
poor  of  any  in  New  York.  A  meal  of  bread  is  given  each 
day.  Shoes  and  garments  have  been  distributed,  so  far  as 
funds  were  supplied. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that,  owing  to  the  war,  the 
supplies  of  clothing  and  shoes,  usually  sent  to  the  Society, 
have  fallen  ofi'to  a  very  great  degree,  and  we  have  in  conse- 
quence been  unable  to  give  out  our  usual  charities  to  the 
poor  children. 

Lady-volunteers  are  extremely  needed  in  this  school. 
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VISITORS, 

Owing  to  the  lessening  of  our  subscriptions  during  the 
last  year,  we  have  been  obliged  to  contract  one  of  the  most 
useful  branches  of  our  work — the  labors  of  the  "  Visitors." 
Four  have  been  discharged,  and  we  have  now  but  two  regu- 
lar Visitors  among  the  poor — ^Dr.  Bremer  and  the  Secretary, 
with  occasional  assistance  from  the  Western  agents,  Mr.  Fried- 
gen  and  Mr.  Tracy,  and  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Lodging-house,  Mr.  O'Connor.  The  cutting  off  of  these 
agents  diminishes  immediately  the  good  we  can  do,  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  fewer  vniifs  are  picked  up  or 
discovered  in  the  low  quarters  of  the  city.  Who  will  aid  us 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  Missionaries  to  the  young 
outcasts  ?" 

In  place,  however,  of  these  agents,  we  have  had  greater 
assistance  from  the  police,  and  the  excellent  agents  of  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Charities. 

Children,  whom  we  could  not  reach  or  benefit  in  their  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  this 
Board,  and  then  transferred  to  us  to  place  in  homes  in  the 
West. 

GIRLS'  LODGING-HOUSE  (PROPOSED). 

There  is  an  evident  and  pressing  need,  especially  this 
season,  of  a  lodging-house  for  young  homeless  girls.  Many 
of  this  class  take  refuge  in  the  station-houses,  or  in  low 
tenement-houses;  in  mild  weather,  they  are  even  known 
to  sleep  in  boxes  and  the  halls  of  houses.  Many  are  seen 
peddling  late  at  night  near  the  theatres — ^girls  of  only  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age.  They  fall  continually  into  low  com- 
pany and  bad  habits,  and  are  liable  to  grow  up  into  courses 
of  vice,  or  to  suffer  from  destitution  and  neglect. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Police  informs  us  that, 
within  the  last  six  months,  over  sixteen  hundred  abandoned 
or  homeless  little  children  were  brought  to  the  Broome  street 
ofBce,  and  he  has  reason  to  believe  as  many  more  to  the 
up-town  station-houses. 

Surely,  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable,  to  a  humane  person, 
than  the  lot  of  a  little  deserted  or  homeless  girl. 

We  propose  to  open  for  these  girls  a  "  Lodging-house," 
managed  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our  Newsboys'  Lodging- 
house. 

The  idea  was  broached  in  one  of  the  weekly  papers, 
though  with  hardly  the  expectation  that  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  such  difficult  times  as  these.  But,  within  a  short 
period,  a  lady  in  Boston  offered  $100,  and  since  then  two 
gentlemen  of  this  city  have  promised  $100  a  year,  each,  and 
another  gentleman  in  behalf  of  certain  others,  $500 — so  that 
we  have  $800  pledged  of  the  $2,000  which  are  thought 
necessary  to  start  it.  It  is  yet,  however,  entirely  uncertain 
whether  the  remaining  $1,200  can  be  obtained,  as  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  make  many  personal  solicitations  in  these 
troublous  times.  We  leave  the  thought  before  any  of  our 
friends  who  may  have  especial  means  to  devote  to  so  plain  a 
matter  of  humanity. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  cannot  but  be  grateful,  that  the  benevolence  of  our 
citizens  has  enabled  us  to  carry  on  these  many  works  of 
charity,  through  a  year,  probably  the  most  disturbed  and  dis- 
astrous which  will  ever  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
In  labors  of  so  general  a  benefit,  we  have  an  evident  claim 
on  the  support  of  the  public,  as  well  as  on  the  aid  of  indi- 
viduals, and  we  have  accordingly  again  made  application  to 
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the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation,  and  for  a  share  in  the 
Ciommon  School-Fund  for  our  schools. 

But  for  the  aid  of  the  city,  the  past  year,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  have  seriously  curtailed  our  most  important 
operations. 

These  efforts  are  put  forth  in  the  simple  spirit  of  lessen- 
ing human  misery,  and  of  doing  the  most  good  possible 
among  a  class^  the  most  unfortunate  of  any,  and  towards 
whom  society  has  a  solemn  duty — the  neglected  children  of 
the  poor.  We  cannot  think  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
come  to  an  end,  while  the  principle  of  Christianity  survives 
in  this  community. 

CHARLES  L.  BRACE,  Secretary. 

FiBBUART  21,  1862. 


THE 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Cnisttes  of  i\t  C^ilbrni's  Jib  Sotittg. 


The  accompanjriDg  statement  shows  every  item  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  February  Ist, 


1862: 

The  balance  on  bend  Fobraary  l8t,  1861,  was   $478  25 

Received  froa  all  soarces  since  then   16,707  76 


$17,186  00 


Paid  for  all  pnrposes  daring  the  year  ending  FeVy  1,  1862  $1G,618  98 

Balance  on  hand  now   572  02 


$17,186  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  RECEIPTS. 

Total  amount  received  $17,186  00 

Balance  on  hand  February  1st,  ISfil   $478  25 

Received  from  borrowed  money,  during  the  year, 

$1,000  and  $800   1,800  00 

Received  from  New  York  city   8,000  00 

Received  from  ditto  for  Newsboys'  Lodging-house,    2,000  00 

Received  from  ail  other  sources   9,907  75 

 $17,186  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PAYMENTS. 

Total  amount  of  payments  $17,186  00 

Paid  money  borrowed,  $1,000  and  $800   $1,800  00 

Paid  Ten  Shares  Metropolitan  Bank  Stock   850  00 

Paid  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society   18,968  98 

Balance  on  hand  February  1st,  1862   672  02 

 $17,186  00 
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TABLE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 

Keceipts.          Paid.  Balaoee. 

From  March  2,  1858,  to  Feb>  1,  1854,...  .$4,782.77  $4,191.55  $541.22 

From  FebV  1,  1854,  to  Feb'y  1,  1855,...  .10,399.86     9,989.88  459.98 

From  FeVy  1,  1855,  to  FeVy  1,  1856,... .10,524.06  10,027.09  496.97 

From  FeVy  1,  1856,  to  Feb'y  1,  1857,.-..  .12,148.67  11,532.75  615.92 

From  Feb'y  1,  1857,  to  Feb'y  1,  1858,...  .15,662.89  15,566.42  95.97 

From  FeVy  1,  1858,  to  FeVy  1,  1859,...  .17,899.29  17,072.40  826.89 

From  Feb'y  1,  1859,  to  Feb'y  1,  I860,...  .12,085.92  12,210.11  425.81 

From  FeVy  1,  1860,  to  Feb'y  1,  1861,...  .20,241.17  19,762.92  478.25 

From  Feb'y  1, 1861,  to  Feb'y  1,  1862,...  .17,186.00  16,613.98  672.02 

Aggregate  amonnt  paid  $116,917.10  in  9  years. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  year  have  been  as  large,  perhaps, 
as  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  extraordinary 
demands  which  have  been  made  upon  the  friends  of  this 
Society,  in  common  with  all  other  good  citizens,  to  sustain 
our  National  existence :  and  considering,  too,  the  diminished 
means  of  many  of  those  who  have  always  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

In  June  last,  however,  the  funds  were  exhausted ;  an  ap 
peal  was  therefore  made  to  those  who  have  always  given 
liberally,  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  were 
generously  supplied  to  meet  the  deficiency.  It  is  gratifying, 
too,  to  acknowledge  a  larger  donation  from  the  city,  which 
has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  continue  with  vigor  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  in  all  its  departments.  Without  this 
timely  aid,  its  usefulness  would  have  been  materially  curtailed, 
as  the  Treasurer  was  under  the  necessity  of  pledging  all  the 
reserve  fund — ^twenty  shares  of  bank  stock — ^to  raise  money 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures.  That  stock  is  now  re- 
deemed, however,  and  ten  shares  added  thereto. 

This  year  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  State  for  aid ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  usefulness  of  this  Society, 
is  it  unreasonable  ?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
State  will  appropriate  liberally  for  its  benefit,  in  accordance 
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with  Governor  Morgan's  recommendation  to  the. Legislature  1 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  never  received  any  assistance 
whatever  from  the  Slate^  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages 
the  State  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  derived  from  its  opera- 
tions. And  if  now  its  exertions,  in  behalf  of  the  largest 
charity,  the  most  liberal  and  Christianizing  philanthropy,  for 
nine  years,  have  not  entitled  it  to  an  appropriation  from  the 
public  treasury,  then,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no 
institution,  whose  object  is  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
ignorant  child,  has  any  right  to  receive  a  dollar,  for  no  other 
society  has  so  strong  and  so  just  a  claim. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  wisdom  and  economy  of  an  appropriation,  by  the 
State  and  City  authorities,  for  the  use  of  this  Society,  are 
shown  conclusively  by  the  following  statement  of  the  number 
of  persons,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  children,  sent  to  West- 
ern homes  within  the  last  nine  years  : 


To  February  Ist,  1854.   207 

Ist,  1865   SfiS 

"         Ist,  1856   986 

"         l8t,  1857   742 

"         1st,  1858   788 

Ist,  1869   779 

Ist,  1860   814 

"         1st,  1861   804 

"         1st,  1862   884 

Total  number  JB,762 


showing  a  larger  number  the  past  year  than  any  other,  ex- 
cepting the  year  1856. 

The  cost  of  sending  these  children  to  Western  States  is 
ascertained  as  follows : 
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The  gro8B  amoant  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  Sooietj,  as 

already  stated,  is   $13,963  93 

Dedact,  paid  for  Newsboys'  Lodgtng-hoase,  the  Italian  School, 
Hamersley  street  Mission  Room,  and  donations  to  seve- 
ral Industrial  Schools,  say   8,886  68 

Leaving  amount  expended  on  emigration   $10,077  30 


The  total  number  of  children  sent  away,  the  past  year,  is 
884,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $10,077.30,  or  an  average  cost 
to  each  child  of  $11.40. 

It  thus  appears  that  any  one,  disposed  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  this  direction,  can,  by  the  contribution  of  $50,  secure 
a  good  home  for  four  children ;  and  make,  so  far  as  human 
agency  can  make,  good,  honest,  worthy  men  out  of  as  many 
poor,  tempted,  unfortunate  boys !  Who,  that  can  do  so  much, 
so  cheaply,  will  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  do  it! 

NEWSBOYS'  LODQING-HOUSE. 

This  branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  continues  to 
work  satisfactorily,  under  the  judicious  superintendence  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  efficient  wife.  Here,  not  only  news- 
boys, but  boot-blacks,  match-sellers,  apple-venders,  button- 
peddlers,  baggage-carriers,  and  others  engaged  in  petty  pur- 
suits, find  lodging,  food,  instruction,  and  social  enjoyment. 

During  the  past  year,  32,954  lodgings  were  furnished,  in 
single  beds,  averaging  90  a  night,  to  3,875  different  boys ; 
showing  at  least  10  new  lodgers,  on  an  average,  every  night 
throughout  the  year.  Five  evenings  in  the  week  there  are 
school  exercises,  and  on  Sunday  appropriate  instruction. 
Those  who  refrain  from  work  on  Sunday  are  provided  with 
a  dinner,  gratis,  on  that  day :  2,790  dinners  have  been  so  pro- 
vided. 

The  charge  to  a  boy  for  a  night's  lodging  is  four  cents. 
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and  the  same  for  a  simple  supper.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
16,873  meals  have  been  furnished  to  the  bop,  most  of  them 
gratuitously — ^as  boys  are  often  supplied  who  have  eaten  no- 
thing all  day;  about  5,000  articles  of  clothing  have  been 
distributed  among  them  ;  320  truant  and  lost  boys  have  been 
restored  to  parents  or  friends ;  386  boys  have  saved  in  "  the 
Bank,''  kept  at  the  Lodging-house,  $1,376.59.  There  has 
been  received  from  the  boys,  for  lodgings  and  meals,  the  sum 
of  $1,138.88,  which  is  included  in  the  general  account  of 
receipts  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  these  boys, 
in  their  quarters,  over  "  the  Sun  office^"  will  hear  as  many 
merry  voices,  and  see  as  many  happy  faces,  as  he  can  find 
anywhere,  among  the  same  number,  of  even  more  favored 
children. 

QIRL8'  LODGING-HOUSE. 

The  efibrts  now  making  by  the  Trustees,  to  raise  a  fund 
($2,000)  sufficient  to  furnish  and  establish  a  lodging-house  for 
girls,  must  succeed.  This  new  enterprise  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  morals  and  general  welfare  of  homeless  girls, 
that  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
cannot  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy— now  about  $1,000 — ^required  to  put  this  new  branch  of 
philanthropy  into  operation.  A  subscription  of  $50  each, 
from  twenty  persons,  will  secure  it. 

OUR  VOLUNTEERS. 

If  any  one  has  doubted  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
establishing  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house,  let  him  be  inform- 
ed that,  in  addition  to  the  good,  honest,  true  men  who  have 
gone  out  from  that  Institution,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the 
various  civil  walks  of  life,  in  Western  homes,  at  least  sixty- 
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two  are  known  to  be  loyal  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army ! 
Those  brave  fellows  are  now  repaying  the  Trustees  for  the 
small  pains  they  have  taken  in  their  behalf,  b^  offering  their 
lives,  if  need  be,  to  sustain  a  Government,  under  which  many 
of  them  were  not  bom,  but  to  which  and  its  institutions 
they  owe  allegiance  and  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Engaged  in  the  same  noble  cause,  are  not  less  than  400 
more  volunteer  soldiers,  who  have  been  sent  to  the  West, 
through  the  agency  of  this  Society,  within  the  past  nine  years. 
Those  youths,  now  grown  to  manhood,  are  repaying  the  city 
of  New  York  a  thousand-fold,  for  the  fostering  care  extended, 
to  a  long-neglected  class,  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Several  of  them  have  already  sent  home  a  portion  of  their 
pay  from  the  army,  to  be  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  in 
this  city. 

Think  of  those  poverty-stricken,  crime-tempted  street- 
boys,  whose  natural  destiny  would  be  a  profligate  life,  and  a 
premature  death  in  prison ;  now  raised,  by  your  sympathy, 
aid  and  instruction,  to  become  the  advocates  of  good  morals, 
the  defenders  of  law  and  order,  and  the  champions  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  humanity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  elevating  and  Christianizing 
operations  of  our  Republican  Institutions,  or  a  stronger  guar- 
antee of  their  perpetuity ! 

APPEAL  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Treasurer  is  tempted,  in  closing,  to  quote  from  the 
Report  made  eight  years  ago,  in  reference  to  support  from 
Sunday-schools :  What  more  cheering  and  encouraging  sight, 
than  to  see  children  in  our  Sunday-schools  saving  a  few  cents 
for  a  weekly  or  a  monthly  contribution  in  aid  of  neglected, 
destitute  boys  and  girls,  often  found  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
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in  abject  want  ?  Truly,  such  charity  is  twice  blessed — ^bless- 
ing not  less  those  who  give  than  those  who  receive.  A  child 
in  one  of  our  Sunday-schools,  who  thus  learns  to  think  of 
others — ^to  forego  some  personal  gratification  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  those  distressed — will  grow  to  be  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  already  learned  that  all-important  lesson  of  life- 
how  to  give  !  Such  an  one  will  hold  the  gifts  of  Providence 
as  a  trust,  to  be  dispensed  to  every  child  of  want — deeming 
it  as  much  a  duty  to  be  charitaile  as  to  be  honest !  Suppose 
only  ten  thousand  children  of  our  Sunday-schools,  embracing 
every  denomination — ^for  there  is  here  no  sectarianism — 
should  save  only  two  cents  each  for  a  weekly  contribution ; 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  each  child  would  have  added  a  dollar 
to  the  common  fund,  and  the  aggregate  would  be  $10,000 !" 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  E.  WILLIAMS,  T^eaturer, 

Nkw  Yobk,  M.  22, 1862. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  1st  inst.,  have  been  examined  by  us,  compared  with  the  vouchers, 
and  found  to  be  correct. 

HOWABD  POTTER,  |  ^ 

WM.  C.  OILMAN,  l^^^OmmUt^' 

February  2l4<,  1862. 
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OIRARD  COLLEaE,  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID 
SOCIETY,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BT  A  KKW  TORS  XlSCRAXr. 

Stxpiien  Gibabo  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1832,  leaving  a  fortune  of  some 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  His  enterprise  was  as  broad  as  the  civilized  world— at 
one  period  he  moved  more  specie  than  any  other  living  man.  His  character 
was  marked  by  the  greatest  simplicity  and  freedom  from  all  ostentation.  At 
his  death  he  directed,  by  his  will,  the  founding  of  a  sCoUege  for  orphan  boys, 
where  they  should  find  a  home  and  receive  an  education  calculated  to  prepare 


them  for  any  position  in  life. 

The  oollase  baildlngs  are  of  whito  inarblo,  aad  ooet  to  eroct  about   $2,000,000 

The  groonclg  incloMd  contain  about  Tort/'flTe  acres,  valued  at  $5,000  per  aero   225,000 

Making  an  aggregate  ooet  of   $2,2-i5.000 

Tbo  yearly  intoreet  on  thia,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  ia   $155,750 

Tbe  yearly  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  college  tor  the  year  1800  waa  about . .  00,000 

Uaklng  a  yearly  outlay  of   $2i5,750 


This  is  the  yearly  cost  of  educating  and  supporting  848  boys,  which  was  the 
average  number  for  the  year  1860.  The  cost  for  each  boy  is  thus  $706  per 
annum,  and  for  four  years,  which  is  the  usual  term  allowed  for  them  to  remain, 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2,840,  spent  upon  each  boy. 

Mr.  Girabd's  provision  for  educating  orphan  boys  was  most  princely; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  his  merit  or  benevolence.  At  the  time  he 
made  his  will  (1880),  tbe  operations  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
were  unknown  to  him,  or  he  might  perhaps  have  in  some  degree,  with  the  aid 
of  their  experience,  changed  his  plans,  and  provided  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  future  generations  in  a  much  less  expensive  way.  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  takes  charge  of  boys  at  the  same  age  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  Girard  College.  For  $18  each,  they  are  taken  to  the  West,  there  placed  with 
farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.,  who  give  them  a  home  and  full  support, 
to;\ch  them  the  art  of  their  respective  callings,  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  public 
school  education,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  if  we  take  one  hundred  boys  from  each  of  these  institutions, 
when  they  shall  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five,  those  from  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  will  enjoy  at  least  an  equal  position,  and  will  probably  be  better  calcu- 
lated for  success  in  life  than  those  from  Girard  College.  The  food  and  clothing 
of  the  latter  are  probably  no  better  for  boys  than  of  those  who  nre  sent  West. 
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The  theoretical  education  at  th^  College*  is  &r  better,  whQe  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  boys  at  the  West  are  probably  the  most  advantageous,  and  better 
calculated  to  produce  bold  and  energetic  men.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
one  of  the  Oirard  CoUege  boys  costs  $2,S40,  while  one  of  the  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Sodety  costs  only  $18. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  hundreds  of  benevolent  men,  who  can 
give  the  Children's  Aid  Society  $4,624  (still  retaining  enough  to  ruin  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  ten  times  over),  which  sum,  at  $18  each,  will  provide 
for  848  boys,  being  the  number  cared  for  in  Girard  College,  where  they  are  sup- 
ported and  educated  ai  a  cost  of  $2,840  each,  or  an  aggregate  sum  of  $088,000 
for  four  years. 

In  no  way  can  $6,000  be  so  well  invested ;  in  no  way  can  so  much  pleasure 
be  derived  for  that  sum  ;  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  may  yield  a 
thousandfold.  The  practical  result  will  be  this :  $6,000  will  take  860  boys, 
who  are  orphans  or  worse  than  orphans — who  are  homeless,  houseless,  naked, 
starving— «ud,  like  our  Saviour,  they  often  see  night  coming  upon  them  when 
they  have  "  no  place  to  lay  their  head."  I  envy  the  man  who  has  the  ability 
and  benevolence  to  give  $6,000  to  this  cause.  I  envy  the  joy  and  pleasure  he 
will  derive  in  keeping  the  run  of  these  boys.  They  will  all  feel  toirards  him  as 
they  would  to  a  parent.  He  may  live  to  see  them  enjoying  places  of  the  highest 
tnist  and  respectability ;  perhaps  all  of  them  able  and  willing  gladly  to  repay 
his  benevolence  a  thousandfold—if  not  to  him,  to  his  children  or  his  children's 
children.  In  this  changing  world,  no  one  can  say  what  is  in  store  for  him. 
The  rich  may  become  poor,  or  the  poor  may  become  rich. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  court  as  one  of  two  referees  in  an 
important  complicated  suit.  In  which  a  widow  lady  was  a  party.  As  the  case 
proceeded}  in  taking  testimony  from  day  to  day,  I  observed  a  gentleman,  worth 
some  $260,000,  who  was  known  to  me,  in  constant  attendance,  watching  closely 
the  evidence  and  progress  of  the  case.  One  day,  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to 
him,  "  What  interest  have  you  in  this  case  ?"  He  replied  with  an  air  of  firm- 
ness and  decision,  That  woman's  father  was  my  friend.  When  I  was  a  poor, 
friendless  boy,  he  took  me  and  brought  me  up.  Now,  I  thank  God,  I  am  able 
to  constitute  myself  the  protector  of  his  child ;  and  if  thousands  are  wanted  in 
her  behalf,  I  shall  deem  it  a  privilege  to  furnish  the  money." 

The  immediate  benefit  to  the  boys  themselves  is  not  the  end  of  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  donation.  In  two  or  three  years  many  of  them  will  be  able,  and 
begin  to  remit  aid  to  their  parents  and  friends  here,  to  provide  places  in  the 
West  for  other  members  of  their  family ;  and  while  $18  rescues  only  one  boy  from 
immediate  destruction,  it  may  produce  fruit  that  will  hereafter  rescue  twenty. 
The  rich  man  may  go  on  increasing  his  wealth,  enlarging  his  bams,  and  taking 
his  ease,  disregarding  the  high  moral  claims  of  these  homeless  boys.  But  he 
cannot  so  intrench  himself  or  his  children  in  this  dying,  changing  world,  as  to 
make  it  sure  that  he  or  they  may  not  become  subject  to  the  bounty  of  these 
orphans. 

The  Corporation  of  the  dty  of  New  York  would  find  it  good  economy  to 
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appropriate  yearly  a  large  sum  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  They  should  give 
at  least  $18,000,  which  would  provide  for  removing  yearly  one  thousand 
vagrant  children  to  good  Western  homes,  and  thus  save  them  from  beooming 
murderers  and  robbers,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  ten  times  this  sum. 

Individual  benevolence  is,  at  this  time,  all-important,  as  there  are  many 
thousands  of  these  homeless  orphans  imploring  the  Society  to  give  them  a  home 
in  the  West.   The  funds  of  the  Society  are  exhausted. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  Society  has  Sent  West  over  six  thou- 
sand poor  children— besides  supporting  Industrial,  German,  and  Italian  schools, 
and  feeding  and  lodging  thousands  who  cannot  be  sent  West  for  the  want  of  $13 
each.  Mr.  John  £.  WiLUAm  (President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank),  the  faithful 
Treasurer  of  this  Society,  will  no  doubt  gladly  give  detailed  information  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  aid  it. 

Every  person  should  keep  in  mind  that  $18  will  save  one  of  t}ie8e  helpless 
children,  and  that  this  sum  will  oonvey  one  from  a  homeless,  starving  oondition 
into  a  good  Western  home,  where  he  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  made  a  respect- 
able man.  Clditon. 

(NoTB.)  The  present  year,  tt  will  be  obaerved,  the  average  expense  for  each  child  is  $11.40. 


EXPENSES  OP  TWO  OF  THE  PROMINENT  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
CHARITY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  in  1857,  took  charge  of  and  supported  917,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $67,000,  of  which  $24,000  were  received  from  t^ie  State, 
$5,281  from  the  Board  of  Education,  $8,000  from  the  city,  and  other  public 
funds  about  $7,500. 

In  1860,  the  same  Institution  took  care  of  1^023,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$70,000,  of  which  $24,000  were  from  the  State,  $5,188  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, $8,000  from  the  city,  and  from  other  public  funds  about  $8,000. 

The  Juvenile  Asylum,  in  1859,  contained  in  the  asylum  726  children,  of 
whom  180  were  indentured  or  permanently  removed  during  the  year  to  the 
country. 

The  whole  expenses  were  about  $63,000,  of  which  $87,206  were  received  from 
the  dty,  and  $4,185  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  1860,  the  number  of  children  was  947  ;  of  whom  222  wero  indentured. 
Expenses  about  $56,600,  of  which  $89,446  were  from  the  city,  and  $4,664  from 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  whole  number  indentured  by  the  Juvenile  Asylum  during  the  last  eight 
yeirs,  1,478. 

A  detailed,  and  apparently  authentic  statement,  in  the  Tribune  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1859,  shows  the  permanent  investment  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  to  be 
$180,000-  half  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  State. 
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H-nrOIDENTS  AMONG  THE  POOB. 

We  met  recently  an  instanoe  of  the  iringqlar  and  indirect  way  in  which  the 
economy  of  our  families  works  upon  the  laboring  daaaes. 

An  excellent  Protestant  American  family  live  in  Third  avenue,  near  onr 
Fortieth  street  Industrial  School.  They  are  brush-makers  and  peddlers.  It 
appears  that  we  are  all  using  much  fewer  tooth-brushes,  and  clothes,  and  hair 
brushes  than  formerly ;  in  oonsequence,  this  family  could  not  get  their  accus- 
tomed support.  Day  by  day  no  money  came  in;  article  after  article  was 
pawned ;  and  at  length  the  mother,  trembling  and  ashamed,  put  the  oldest 
clothes  on  her  neat,  pretty  little  girl,  and  sent  her  out  to  beg  at  rich  houses  for 
the  bread  she  could  not  get  for  the  little  ones.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  do  at 
fiist,  but  the  next  day  it  came  easier,  and  now  I  suppose  both  mother  and 
daughter  often  get  their  meals  from  the  scraps  given  them  at  basement-doors. 
Whenever  the  children  can  be  spared  they  are  sent  to  our  School,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  often  the  first  mouthful  they  would  taste  in  the  day  was  the 
bit  of  bread  which  is  given  them  at  noon. 

The  mother  was  in  such  despair  that  she  came  to  our  office,  and  with  bitter 
tears,  which  only  a  mother  can  know,  she  said  she  must  send  out  two  of  her 
sweetest  little  ones  to  find  a  home  among  strangers,  if  we  would  provide  for 
them,  for  she  could  not  earn  them  bread  I  She  has  not  brought  them,  how- 
ever ;  perhaps  she  found  it  too  hard  to  part  with  them. 

Other  instances  of  the  more  painful  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
working-dasses  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

Several  diiferent  officers  of  the  police  have  voluntarily  come  to  the  office  to 
mention  the  mournful  increase  of  the  class  of  young  girls— even  very  young 
girls— upon  the  streets  at  night,  apparently  engaged  in  criminal  practices,  or 
liable  soon  to  fall  into  them.  They  state  that  these  are  usually  print  or  flower 
selleis.  In  one  case  the  officer  saw  a  child  of  about  eleven  yeais  of  age,  acting 
in  a  suspicious  manner  in  Broadway  at  night,  and  he  watched  her,  and  found 
that  various  young  men  and  boys  seemed  to  know  her  as  a  bad  character,  and 
that  she  had  some  place  of  resort  with  them.  A  number  of  such  instances  are 
mentioned  which  would  seem  incredible,  but  for  the  character  of  the  inform- 
ants. The  chUdren,  without  perhaps  being  much  corrupted,  fall  into  vice  or 
bad  practices  because  they  are  left  out  in  the  streets,  and  the  impoverished 
families  receive  the  presents  which  the  poor  little  creatures  bring  home.  Then 
those  who  do  not  really  commit  anjrthLog  wrong  are  hardened  to  coarse  talk 
and  evil  company,  and  are  all  prepared  for  a  life  of  vicious  Indulgence  after- 
wards. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  if  unchecked  must  bear  dreadful  fruit  here- 
after. Still  the  remedies  are  perfectly  dear,  We  know  them  ;  we  have  tried 
them.  Simple  instrumentalities  like  our  "  Industrial  Schools,"  through  which 
humane  and  Christian  infiuendes  touch  this  class,  are  Just  as  sure  preventive 
remedies  for  these  evils,  as  quinine  is  against  malaria. 

The  food  given,  the  work  afforded,  the  clothes,  and,  above  all,  the  instruo- 
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tion  and  sympathy  offered  by  the  volimteera  and  teachers,  prerent  these  little 
girls  growing  np  to  be  beggars  and  bad  women.  Then  the  taking  them  to 
good  places  and  homes,  before  they  are  thoronghly  corrupted  by  the  streets,  i« 
another  of  the  means  which  shall  save  them.  We  are  thinking  of  still  another 
instrumentality,  which  would  rescue  many  a  miserable,  abandoned  street-child, 
though  we  probably  shall  not  attempt  it  till  better  times,  and  in  the  mean  time 
leave  the  idea  before  those  who  have  consecrated  all  to  their  great  Master's 
work.  I  mean  a  Poor  GirU*  Lodging-houte^*'  to  be  managed  like  our  "  News- 
boys' Lodging-house,"  which  is  doing  now  such  an  extensive  work  for  street- 
boys. 

Fancy  a  room  full  of  bright-eyed,  ragged  little  girls,  picked  up  every  night 
through  the  streets  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  warmed,  and  fed,  and  taught, 
and  thus  put  one  step  on  the  road  to  virtue  and  to  God!  Just  such  round- 
cheeked,  merry  little  girls  as  your  own,  reader ! — but  homeless  and  mother- 
leas. 

Still,  first  we  must  try  to  get  our  present  and  well-tried  enterprises  through 
the  storm.  We  need  much  help  in  all  of  them.  Neither  clothes  nor  money 
come  much  now  to  our  Schools  or  Lodging-house,  or  for  our  Western  parties 
of  little  emigrants.  The  country  is  bearing  up  its  older  children  now,  and  has 
hardly  a  thought  for  the  poor  little  ones  of  the  great  city.  Tet  Christian 
benefaction  belongs  to  all  times  and  seasons,  and  we  know  it  must  continue  to 
flow  on,  even  under  war  and  dvil  discord. 


A  newsboy's  funeral. 

One  of  the  most  touching  ceremonials  I  ever  witnessed,  took  place  in  Brook- 
lyn last  Sunday.  While  the  grand  funeral  procession,  with  slow  and  mournful 
step,  and  wailing  music,  was  following  down  Broadway  the  remains  of  one 
over  whom  a  nation  was  weeping-rthe  first  martyr  of  our  revolution,  Col. 
Ellsworth — another  coffin  was  being  followed,  with  many  tears,  by  little  chil- 
dren and  poor  bojrs  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

The  ceremony  was  the  funeral  of  a  neioiftoy— a  Christian  lad  who,  as  he 
scarce  had  a  settled  home,  was  kindly  allowed  to  be  buried  from  the  State 
street  Congregational  Church. 

A  homeless,  poor  boy,  with  no  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  to  weep  overthe 
dead  body— and  yet  with  a  great  audience  of  children  and  newsboys  and  friends 
filling  the  church,  and  shedding  many  a  tear.  Unknown  hands  dropped  tender 
white  flowers  on  the  little  coffin,  and  sobs  sounded  in  the  stillness,  as  the  news- 
boys, with  voices  hoarse  with  feeling,  sang— 

"  Tliore'g  a  reel  for  the  weary— 
A  rogt  for  thee." 

And  as  the  simple  exercise  went  on,  and  friend  after  friend  arose,  and  spoke  of 
the  heroic,  noble  qualities  of  the  little  fellow,  and  of  all  he  had  done,  and  suf- 
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fered,  andaooomplished,  we,  who  had  known  him  best,  felt  that  we  did  not  half 
valae  him.  Most  of  all,  when  the  doctor — ^whom,  of  course  much  more  than 
preachers  or  friends,  all  believe — stood  up,  and  with  words  almost  broken  with 
emotion  said,  That  was  the  noblest  little  soul  I  ever  saw  in  any  human  body,' ' 
and  told  the  story  of  his  sickness  and  fortitude,  we  all  felt  the  greatness  of  the 
loss. 

But  perhaps,  for  the  children' s  sake,  I  had  better  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  news- 
boy's life — JoHNHT  MoBBOw,  as  he  is  called,  and  known  to  so  many  thousands. 
About  seven  years  ago,  a  pale,  sweet-faoed  little  fellow,  of  say  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  came  to  the  Lodging-house  and  made  his  home  there.  He  said 
he  had  no  father  or  mother,  and  he  earned  his  living  by  selling  matches.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  boys  soon  christened  him  **  Matches." 

One  night,  after  some  religious  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Tracy,  little  Johnny 
came  to  him  looking  quite  troubled.  **  What  is  it,  Johnny?"  "  Please,  sir, 
I  have  been  telling  you  a  wrong  story.  I  was  afraid  you  would  send  me  back 
to  my  father,  for  I  have  got  a  father.  I  am  very  sorry  for  telling  you  a  lie." 
He  then  told  how  his  father  drank  brandy  continually,  and  sent  him  and  his 
little  brothers  out  to  steal  coal,  and  wood,  and  vegetables — and  if  they  did  not 
bring  home  much,  he  would  beat  them  dreadfully— and  how  they  often  slept 
in  carts  and  boxes  to  get  out  of  his  way — and  how  he  had  "  brandy-fits,"  and 
would  try  to  kill  his  children.  One  night  they  slept  on  board  a  ferry-boat,  and 
were  fed  by  the  ferrymen.  Another  time  they  were  chased  by  some  rag-pickers' 
dogs,  while  they  were  stealing,  and  nearly  hunted  down  by  them ;  until  at  last 
he  felt  he  could  bear  this  no  longer,  and  went  to  the  Lodging-house  for  a  home 
and  shelter.  Mr.  Tracy  forgave  him  his  lie,  and  helped  him.  Johnny  soon 
succeeded ;  he  went  to  Sunday-school  and  night-school,  learned  to  read  and 
write  rapidly,  and  showed  great  fondness  for  the  Bible— many  thought  then 
that  he  was  a  truly  religious  boy.  After  a  while,  he  obtained  a  place  to  lodge 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  peddled  his  little  wares,  and 
worked  away  at  his  education,  with  the  hope  of  one  day  being  a  missionary— 
or  a  preacher  to  just  the  same  poor  people  to  whom  he  had  belonged.  The 
students  all  liked  his  happy  little  face,  and  he  delighted  in  discussing  abstruse 
theological  questions  with  them,  or  in  the  more  practical  enjoyment  of  making 
a  good  bargain  with  them.  One  of  the  hard  questions  he  put  at  this  time,  a 
result  of  his  former  experiences,  was,  Which  is  a  greater  sin,  to  lie  or  to 
steal?"  the  question  having  occurred  on  account  of  his  having  lied  to  his 
father  to  prevent  his  making  him  steal  I 

At  length,  he  went  to  the  New  Haven  Theological  Seminary— not  so  much 
because  of  its  theology,  as  because  he  hoped  there  to  get  some  assistance,  and 
to  sell  his  little  matters.  His  education,  in  every  way,  was  going  on  well,  and 
finally  he  completed  his  success  by  writing  a  little  biography  of  himself,  which 
he  sold  over  the  country.  Probably,  thousands  of  .my  little  readers  have  seen 
or  heard  of  Johnny  Morrow's  little  book.  With  its  proceeds  he  supported,  a 
part  of  the  time,  his  two  younger  brothers,  and  paid  off  nearly  $800  worth  of 
debts  he  had  incurred  in  getting  his  education.   He  was  always  doing  kind 
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thingB  with  his  money.  We  knew  of  his  giving  $28  to  a  poor  hay  to  start  him 
in  a  trade  ;  and  under  his  plilow,  At  his  death,  was  found  a  pocket-book  with 
onlj  a  few  pennies  of  his  own,  but  with  a  receipt  from  a  poor  newsboj  for  $3, 
which  he  had  lately  loaned  to  help  to  begin  in  business !  If  we  onitcf  carry  any- 
thing into  the  next  world,  who  would  not  rather  take  that  dirty  little  receipt 
with  him  than  all  the  bank-bills  of  New  York  city  ?  For,  was  it  not  aome- 
thing  done    to  the  least  of  these  V 

little  Johnny  had  always  been  lame ;  and  now,  finding  he  was  growing  ill, 
and  that  a  very  painful  operation  ought  to  be  performed  on  him,  he  piud  all 
his  debts,  and  went  over  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  certain  physidans  in 
Brooklyn,  I  believe,  paying  his  board  himself. 

Dr.  Sajrres  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and  came  over  to  visit  him. 
He  says  he  never  saw  such  perfect  serenity,  and  trust,  and  courage— 4uid  every 
one  felt  his  Christian  faith.  Before  the  operation  was  performed,  he  requested 
that  it  might  be  very  thorough,  and,  if  possible,  that  his  deformity  might  be 
cured.  They  gave  him  chloroform,  and  after  the  terrible  operation,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  asked  if  he  should  be  lame  still.  They  replied 
that  he  would  be,  probably.  Well,"  he  said,  his  natural  cheerfulness  run- 
ning over,  though  his  body  was  yet  quivering  with  the  surgeon's  knife, 
**  'taint  so  bad,  after  all,  for  now,  when  I  want,  I  can  limp,  and  pass  for  half 
price  on  the  railroad,  or  I  can  stretch  up  and  be  a  big  man !" 

All  noticed,  everywhere,  this  beautiful  cheerfulness  of  this  poor  lame  boy. 
*'Itwas,"  said  Bev.  Mr.  BarUett,  with  exquisite  pathos,  **asif  oneof  God's 
little  angels  was  always  with  him,  singing  cheerfully  to  him,  saying,  '  limp  a 
little  longer,  Johnny  I  It  wiU  soon  be  over  1'  " 

Tee ;  all  through  these  weary  days  of  sickness  the  angel  sang  to  him.  It 
told  him  that  poverty  and  homelesmess  and  the  world's  cold  charity,  and 
pain  and  grief  and  deformity,  would  soon  be  past ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
formed,  sick,  homeless  lad  shone  with  a  strange  and  quiet  joy,  which  the  by- 
standers could  hardly  understand. 

"  I  do  not  fear  to  die,"  he  said.  I  feel  all  ready.  I  trust  in  Christ."  He 
was  doing  well,  and  would,  probably,  have  recovered,  but  for  the  very  self-re- 
liance which  had  secured  him  his  success.  He  thought  he  would  save  the  kind 
doctor  the  trouble  of  binding  up  his  bandsgee,  and  that  he  could  do  it  equally 
well,  and  one  morning  undid  them,  and  attempted  to  clean  the  sore,  when, 
aoddentally,  he  opened  the  wound,  and  almost  bled  to  death  before  help  could 
arrive.  This  was  too  much  for  his  weakened  frame,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
died. 

Such  was  the  story  we  heard  at  the  funeral  of  the  Christian  newsboy.  Tlie 
rough  boys  came  and  gased  solemnly  at  the  pale,  worn  face  of  the  dead ;  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  h%ppy  looked  at  him  tearfully  ;  and  we  all  felt  a  kind 
of  joyful  sadness  as  we  stood  by. 

Peace  be  with  thee,  little  wanderer  1  Thy  days  of  weariness,  thy  sickness 
and  poverty  and  loneliness,  are  all  over.  Thou  didst  well  thy  little  part  on 
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the  earth  1  The  poor  and  the  unbefriended  love  thee.  Thou  hast  died  with 
an  immortal  faith  and  Ioyo.  Heaven's  gentle  angels,  that  ever  watch  by  the 
dying  bedsides  of  penitent  and  loving  children,  hold  thee  up.  Thou  hast  all 
wealth  and  glory  now.   Why  should  we  weep  thee  ? 

A  more  heroic  life,  or  a  more  Christian  death,  we  cannot  wish  for  our  own 
beloved  little  ones. 


m— NEWSBOYS. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    REPORT    OF    THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


About  forty  of  our  boys  are  at  present  in  Washington,  making  a  living 
by  blacking  boots,  selling  papers,  &c.  Some  of  these  have  done  very  well,  and 
as  a  general  thing  all  could  have  done  so,  but  food  and  lodgings  were  high, 
and  drew  pretty  heavily  on  their  earnings.  Their  manner  of  getting  thither 
was  varied  and  characteristic ;  some  stowed  themselves  away  under  the  luggage 
trunks,  and  others,  of  the  smaller  sort,  hid  themselves  under  the  soldiers'  great 
coats  in  the  cars.  Tliree  of  the  b03rs  had  not  equal  good  fortune  on  the  way ; 
they  were  locked  up  for  two  days  in  the  luggage-car  without  food,  and  were 
not  emancipated  till  their  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination,  when  their  cries 
attracted  attention  and  they  were  liberated.  One  lad,  who  reached  Washington 
in  this  way,  without  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  managed  to  get  a  few  papers, 
and  was  selling  them  about,  when  in  a  waste  place  or  common,  near  the  town, 
he  saw  a  poor  horse  that  had  been  turned  out  to  die,  having  been  nearly  worn 
out  in  the  service.  He  took  possession  of  the  animal,  and  was  soon  able  to 
make  him  useful  again.  He  saw  G^eneral  McClellan,  and  asked  him  for  a  pass, 
which  he  got  after  informing  the  General  that  he  was  a  New  York  newsboy, 
who  lived  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house,  in  that  dty.  He  then  managed 
to  hire  a  buggy,  and  worked  the  horse  until  he  earned  a  considerable  sum ;  but, 
unfortunately  was  less  successful  with  the  buggies  or  wagons,  two  or  three  of 
them  having  broken  down,  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  repaired.  He  sold  the 
horse,  at  length,  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  came  to  spend  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  in  New  York.  The  boys  had  various  adventures,  and  some  of  them  who 
returned  had  saved  considerable  money  ;  one  of  them,  to  our  knowledge,  hav- 
ing one  hundred  dollars.  He  went  to  see  his  friends  at  IJtica,  after  purchasing 
clothes  to  make  himself  respectable." 
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SPEECH    TO    THE  NEWSBOYS. 

The  greatest  hero,  to  a  newsboy,  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  usual  Sunday  evening  meeting  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house, 
there  was  great  excitement  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Moses  Beach,  the 
editor  of  the  Sm,  was  to  address  the  boys.  All  the  leaders  of  the  boys— 
"Fatty,"  and  "Beecher,"  and  "Paddy,"  and  "Butch"— put  themselves  in 
postures  of  unusual  attention;  those  who  had  shirts,  and  no  coats,  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  that  they  might  apply  all  their  mental  faculties  to  the  subject ; 
the  small  boys,  who  were  sleepy,  were  summarily  "punched,"  to  arouse  their 
feelings  of  reverence,  and  there  was  a  dead  stillness  when  Mr.  Beach  began  his 
remarks.  Unlike  many  orators  to  children,  he  did  not  remark  on  abstract 
depravity,  and  the  dreadful  nature  of  sin  in  general,  but  he  came  right  down 
to  newsboys'  sins  in  particular.  He  had  known  newsboys  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  gave  sketches  of  various  lads  who  had  turned  out  in  different  ways, 
according  as  they  were  honest  and  Gk)d-fearing,  or  were  lazy  and  vicious.  His 
history  of  the  progressive  influence  of  the  institution  on  the  character  and 
morals  of  the  boys,  as  he  had  watched  it  year  by  year,  was  deeply  interesting. 
Formerly,  he  said,  the  large  boys  used  to  deliberately  rob  and  beat  the  small 
boys  in  his  press-room ;  others  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stair-way,  in 
Fulton  street,  and  tear  away  the  papers  and  tlie  change  from  the  weaker  ones. 
He  spoke  to  the  police  about  it,  but  the  police  of  that  day  said  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  theirs.  When,  at  length,  the  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  came 
to  him  to  ask  him  about  the  boys,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  anything 
could  be  done  for  them,  he  felt  rather  hopeless.  Even  after  they  took  his 
upper  story,  he  thought  they  would  be  sick  of  their  amiable  effort  in  a  year ;  in 
fact,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  though  he  subscribed  money  to  the  plan,  at  the 
idea  of  reforming  and  improving  the  newsboys— so  thoroughly  vagrant,  vicious, 
and  thieving  were  they.  At  first  he  did  not  observe  much  difference  among 
the  lads,  but  gradually,  year  by  year,  he  began  to  note  an  improvement.  .  They 
behaved  better— looked  better ;  they  did  not  rob  one  another ;  there  was 
less  fighting  ;  he  did  not  hear  of  so  much  gambling ;  he  found  that  a  great 
many  did  well  in  their  various  callings  throughout  the  country  ;  and  now,  in 
their  attention  and  good  order  in  that  religious  meeting,  he  saw  the  final  fruits 
of  the  work.  He  then  showed  how  each  boy,  by  saving  and  investing  his 
money  well,  and  by  being  prompt,  and  temperate,  and  faithful,  could  get  on  in 
the  world ;  illustrating  each  point,  as  every  one  should  in  speaking  to  children, 
by  stories.  He  closed  his  remarks  with  a  more  direct  religious  application. 
Hie  attention  and  ij^terest  of  the  boys  were  undivided  up  to  the  last  word. 

A  warm-hearted  Indiana  gentleman,  present,  also  inspired  the  lads  by  the 
offer  of  two  prizes,  of  $10  each,  to  the  two  best  boys  a  year  hence.  The  friends 
present  then  visited  the  little  comfortable,  well-ventilated  bed-rooms,  while  the 
boys  took  the  opportunity  to  let  off  their  feelings  in  something  of  a  pow-wow, 
in  which,  however,  they  were  soon  brought  to  order. 

The  excellent  Superintendent  and  Blatron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor,  state 
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that  their  great  desire  is  now  to  open  an  additional  room,  in  which  boys  may 
sleep,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  five  cents  for  a  lodging,  or  who  were 
ashamed  to  sleep  for  nothing  where  the  others  paid. 


A    SCATTERED  HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  W.  C  D. 

Several  months  ago,  three  boys,  brothers,  the  eldest  about  16  years  of 
age,  came  for  a  home  to  the  Lodging-house,  and  have  remained  there  since. 
They  appeared  to  have  suffered — ^their  clothes  were  bad,  and  they  had 
sad,  thin  faces.  Mr.  O'Connor  learned  from  them  that  their  parents  were 
living,  but  the  illness  of  their  father  had  brought  wretchedness  on  the  house- 
hold. He  was  at  length  unable  to  work,  went  on  the  Island,  and  left  the 
family  in  destitute  circumstances,  their  support  mainly  depending  on  the  poor 
mother,  who  took  in  sewing.  After  a  brave  struggle,  the  unhappy  woman 
was  at  length  compelled  to  break  up  her  little  household.  The  boys  went  out 
into  the  world  without  a  home,  and  she  found  a  temporary  shelter  with  a  rela- 
tive almost  as  poor  as  herself.  The  Lodging-house  received  the  boys  as  in- 
mates, and  they,  being  industrious  and  honest  lads,  were  soon  able  to  help 
themselves.  Bobby,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  is  the  most  interesting. 
His  affection  for  his  parents  is  strong,  for  his  mother,  especially.  When  he 
speaks  of  her,  the  teara  start  into  his  eyes.  His  intense  wish  is,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  household  again ;  his  earnest  desire  that  he  should  be  the 
means  of  making  her  happy  again  by  her  own  fireside.  Bobby  is  a  gentle  boy 
of  11  years  old,  with  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  pale  face.  We  will  give  his 
simple  story  in  his  own  words. 

Father  used  to  work  at  plumbing,  but  got  very  feeble  and  old,  and  then 
had  a  bad  fit  of  rheumatism.  Then  he  wasn't  able  to  work.  Mother  used  to 
get  sewing  from  a  society,  and  kept  us  together  as  well  as  she  could— but 
times  came  on  hard,  and  she  soon  found  she  couldn't  do  enough  for  us.  There 
were  four  of  us  at  homo  depending  on  her,  and  there  was  another,  my  step- 
brother (mother  was  married  before),  went  to  sea.  I  got  work  as  an  errand  boy 
from  a  doctor,  for  some  time,  and  it  helped  a  little,  but  mother  began  at  last  to 
fear  that  she  should  break  up  house.  Father  got  worse  and  at  last  went  on  the 
Island ;  the  blow  was  great  on  mother,  and  she  sickened  like,  after  this.  At 
last  she  broke  up  house,  and  we  were  scattered  for  a  while,  but  brothers  and  I 
came  together  at  the  Lodging-house.  Mother  went  up  town  to  live.  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done,  only  for  this  place.  I  had  no  money  to  start 
any  little  business  till  I  came  to  the  Lodge  ;  now  I  sell  books  and  the  Christian 
Almanac,  and  my  oldest  brother  was  taken  by  a  gentleman  to  run  of  errands. 
I  am  able  to  save  something  now,  and  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head  that  I  hope 
I  will  be  able  to  carry  out  well,  because  it  will  help  mother.   I  will  make  and 
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save  all  the  money  I  can,  to  pat  mother  into  a  honae  again.  When  I  have 
eight  dollars,  I  will  be  able  to  do  that.  Three  dollars  will  pay  the  rent,  and 
five  will  buy  a  little  fuzniture  for  it  I  haye  a  beginning  already ;  I  haye  about 
ten  shillings  in  the  bank." 


THB    newsboys'  BAK  K — H  OW    WILLIB   SAVED  MONET 
AND   HOW    HE    SPENT  IT. 

The  foroe  of  example  disposes  seyeral  of  the  boys  to  deposit  money  in  their 
bcmk,  when  times  are  good,  and  there  are  some  who  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  little  hoards ;  these  last  are  yery  glad  to  haye  the  opportunity  of  "  lay- 
ing up"  in  a  treasury,  so  particularly  their  own  as  the  Newsboys'  Bank," 
into  which  they  can  eyery  eyening  drop  a  dime  or  a  dollar,  as  industry  or  for- 
tune befriends  them. 

In  coimection  with  the  subject  of  saying,  the  following  incident  may  be  in- 
teresting : 

Some  time  ago,  a  boy  became  an  inmate  of  the  Lodging-house,  and  at  first 
yiew  did  not  stand  yery  high  in  the  Superintendent's  fayor.  He  was  about 
twelye  years  old,  and  was  clothed  in  rags  and  barefooted ;  his  condition  obliged 
him  to  pity  him,  though  his  looks  were  calculated  to  repel.  Mr.  O'Connor  soon 
knew  him  better,  and  found  that  he  was  more  reliable  than  he  looked.  Confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  is  now  sufficiently  strong  to  trust  him  with  any  amount 
of  money,  and  to  know  it  would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  We  may  here  obserye, 
that  there  are  seyeral  boys  in  the  Lodging-house  who  are  as  perfectly  reliable. 
Willie's  good  conduct  was  remarkable,  and  none  among  the  boys  has  been 
more  frugally  inclined  to  saye. 

Willie  is  not  an  orphan  boy.  Though  a  dty  wa^^  he  has  parents,  but  his 
father  is  intemperate,  and  treated  him  harshly,  which  droye  him  from  home. 
His  father  used  to  send  him  out  with  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  morning,  to  sell 
matches,  and,  if  they  succeeded  in  disposing  of  them,  they  met  with  a  toler- 
able reception  when  they  returned,  but,  in  the  eyent  of  a  bad  sale,  they  were 
seyerely  beaten ;  the  money  they  made  in  this  way  went  inyariably  for  liquor. 
Willie,  at  length  disheartened  by  this  unkind  treatment,  reyolted  against  it 
He  left  his  wretched  home,  and,  after  a  wandering,  outcast  life  of  some  weeks, 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Lodging-house.  He  was  yery  destitute,  and  the 
Superintendent  gaye  him  some  money  to  start  him  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  succeeded  by  little  and  little,  until  at  length  he  was  able  to  saye 
something. 

A  few  days  ago,  his  mother  called  at  the  Lodging-house.  Her  face  bore  the 
strong  traces  of  grief,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  informed  Willie  that  his 
brother  had  met  with  a  sad  accident,  he  haying  been  driyen  oyer  by  a  Third 
ayenue  car,  and  was  now  in  the  hospital,  after  haying  had  both  legs  amputated. 
Willie  was  much  shocked— it  was  some  time  before  a  gush  of  tears  came  to  his 
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relief.  "  Mother/'  he  Mid,  with  much  feeling,  *'yoa  know  I  could  not  live 
at  home  with  father— but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  have  twenty 
dollars  in  our  bank,  and  I  will  give  you  fifteen,  or  (withanimpulsiYe  moYement 
towaidB  his  mother),  if  you  like,  I  will  give  yon  all."  Hie  poor  woman  was 
much  moved  by  his  affection  and  generosity.  She  mid,  in  a  broken  voice,  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  from  him — that  she  could  not  bring  henelf  to  take  all 
from  him.  He  then  said,  hastily,  and  with  much  eaxnestneas :  Never  mind, 
mother,  I  will  not  be  long  earning  as  mudh  again."  He  drew  the  money,  and 
handed  it  over  to  his  mother.  W.  C.  D. 


nr.— HAMEBSLET  STREET  SCHOOL. 


INCIDBKT8    BT    THB  TBACHER. 


About  one  year  ago,  a  little  girl,  about  seven  years  old,  came  in.  She  was 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  teachers  could  see  nothing  promising  for  many 
months.  As  she  became  interested  in  her  school,  she  grew  more  and  more 
intelligent,  until  now  her  teacher  sees  no  resemblance  to  the  former  distressed 
child.  She  has  a  poor  intemperate  father,  and  she  is  trying  to  induce  him  to  do 
better.  She  takes  him  to  all  the  meetings ;  she  told  her  teacher  last  week, 
that  when  she  thought  about  her  family  she  went  almost  crasy,  for  many  times 
they  had  nothing  in  the  house,  and  her  poor  mother  working  to  get  them  along, 
and  then  her  father  behaving  so  badly.  We  succeeded  in  placing  her  under 
religious  instruction,  and  she  looks  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath  with 
eagerness,  after  the  school  closes  on  Friday.  As  she  became  more  careful  in 
her  personal  appearance,  her  mother  caught  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the  last 
visit  of  her  teacher,  the  room  was  as  clean  as  could  be  desired.  This  has  been 
our  experience  in  many  cases,  and  encourages  us  to  labor  on  and  sow  beside  all 
waters. 

One  of  the  teachers  visited  a  family  consisting  of  three  children,  llieir  father 
had  gone  to  the  army  and  left  them  in  debt,  and  she  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  shice  his  departure.  She  said  she  did  not  think  she  could  have  got  along, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  clothes  which  had  been  given  them  at  school.  She 
spoke  particularly  of  their  school-dinner,  said  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  her  to 
know  that  the  poor  children  had  one  meal  through  the  day. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made,  through  the  kindness  of  ladies  interested 
in  the  school,  for  the  oldest  one  to  be  educated  for  a  teacher,  she  being  a  child 
of  great  promise. 
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v.— Letters  from  Children  and  their  Employers. 


C  ,  SdOOT  Co.,  Ohio,  May  25,  1861. 

Ma.  Magt— /WStr;  Having  reoeiyed  a  line,  making  inquiry  after  oar 
Utttle  Willie  W.,  we  woold  most  cheerfully  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
happily  disappointed  in  the  child ;  he  has  not  been  half  the  trouble  we  ex- 
pected ;  he  is  yery  affectionate,  quite  spirited  and  ambitious.  We  hope,  with 
tender,  aiCectionate  care,  we  can  raise  him  to  be  a  man  that  will  be  a  blessing  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world,  and  finally  an  heir  of  glory.  He  is  a  yery  frail 
child,  but  his  health  seems  good  ;  he  goes  to  school  all  the  time  ;  we  think  he 
is  improving  ;  he  has  been  to  church  and  Sabbath  school  every  Sabbath.  We 
have  a  little  girl  about  his  age  ;  they  are  very  happy  together,  and  it  would 
be  hard  partiag  them  now.  In  a  word,  we  think  very  much  of  the  child, 
and  hope  we  may  never  have  cause  of  regret  in  taking  him,  and  earnestly  hope 
and  pray  that,  on  the  great  day  of  accounts,  he  may  rise  up  with  thousands 
of  others  from  everlasting  destruction.  Oh,  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  stars 
in  your  crown  of  rejoicing,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  his  adopted  parents. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  him,  and  hope  you  will  not  forget 
us,  but  pray  that  Qod  would  give  us  wisdom,  to  g^de  his  little  feet  aright  in  the 
path  of  virtue.   Please  write  to  us  when  convenient. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

IfBa  If.  £.  ^^.f 
(the  child's  adopted  mother.) 


H  ,  Ind.,  December  14,  1861. 

H.  Fbisdoin,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  On  your  visit  to  this  dty,  I  received  from 
you  a  boy  named  D  D  .  May  I  ask  you  now  to  favor  me  with  an  an- 
swer to  the  following  eight  questions  ?  His  place  of  nativity,  exact  age,  where 
bom,  the  church  of  which  his  parents  were  members  (this  I  presume  was 
such,  as  I  am  persuaded  by  his  behavior  he  must  have  had  an  early  pious  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  a  very  correct  moral  example),  the  present  situation  of  his 
mother  (fSather  being  dead) ;  he  has  also  brothers  living. 

Any  information  respecting  him  will  be  thankfuUy  received ;  also  whether 
the  boy  was  ever  baptised,  and  in  what  church  or  denomination. 

I  would  say,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  I  know  of  no  child  (my  own  not  ex- 
cepted) more  pure  or  more  correct  in  all  his  deportment.  Truthful  and  obedi- 
ent, with  his  merits,  he  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  attention.  These 
qualities  must  have  been  obtained  from  his  parental  education,  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  shown  themselves  so  satisfactorily.   He  is  deserving  my  best 
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attention,  which  he  shall  reoeive,  if  my  life  is  spared.  Your  Society  deserves 
much  for  preserying  this  child  alone  from  infamy,  wliich  prohably  would  have 
been  his  lot,  had  he  not  fallen  into  your  hands. 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  W.  H. 


A   DIFFICULT  CASE. 

D  ,  Casrol  Co.,  Ind.,  December  16,  1861. 

Ma.  Macy — Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  relation  to  E  N  , 

duly  came  to  hand,  and  in  reply  I  would  state  that  E  is  with  me  yet.  He  is 

a  stout,  hearty  boy,  of  a  bright,  sound  intellect,  rather  above  mediocrity  of  boys 
of  his  age ;  he  seems  to  have  a  natural  proneness  or  disposition  to  tell  untniths 
and  to  pilfer  or  steal.  We  have  caught  him,  in  several  cases,  stealing  small  sums 
of  money ;  the  last  was  a  $2.50  gold  piece,  of  a  gentleman  that  was  boarding 
with  me.   I  judged  him  for  taking  it,  searched  his  pockets  after  he  went  to 

bed,  and  found  it.   I  became  discouraged  about  him.   I  informed  Mr.  J  of 

It ;  he  advised  to  correct  him  severely,  and  if  I  could  not  get  along  with  him, 
he  would  try  to  get  another  place  for  him.  I,  however,  did  not  whip  him,  for 
I  had  done  that  before  for  a  similar  offense.  I  thought  I  would  shame  him  out 
of  it.  I  now  have  hopes  of  him,  and  think  he  wlU  outgrow  it.  He  is  well 
clothed,  fed,  and  cared  for.  I  have  sent  him  to  school  three  months  each  win< 
ter,  and  Intend  sending  him  three  months  the  present  winter  ;  he  learns  fast. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  not  forgetful  of  those 
they  are  sending  out. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  Q.  A. 


E  ,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  January  27,  1862. 

H.  Fbikdobh,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  In  response  to  your  inquiry  after  the  welfare 

of  the  little  girl  (M  M  )  left  in  my  charge  by  you,  as  the  worthy  agent 

of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,"  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  I  hare  yet  felt  no 
regrets  at  receiving  the  tender  waif  into  my  home.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  bless  kind  Providence  for  having  wafted  to  me  a  child  of 
so  fair  promise,  both  as  regards  moral  and  mental  exellence.  Her  advance  in 
all  that  constitutes  a  true  woman  has  been  rapid,  and  keeps  pace  with  my  fond- 
est anticipations,  which,  you  know,  were  of  an  eleyated  character.  I  should 
find  it  difficult,  were  I  to  attempt  the  task,  to  point  to  any  £siling  in  her  charac- 
ter sufficient  to  excite  the  slightest  apprehensions ;  but  I  could  enumerate  her 
virtues  almost  ad  mfiniium.  Under  the  instruction  of  my  excellent  wife,  she 
has  made  good  progress  in  her  books,  having  advanced  from  her  A-B-Cs  to 
McGruffey's  Fourth  Reader ;  and  I  cannot  observe  any  diminished  ardor  in  her 
pursuit  after  knowledge.   You  will  recollect,  on  your  last  visit  to  this  place,  I 
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spoke  of  a  tendency  she  bad  manifested  for  untrnthfulness.  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure now  to  state,  that  she  has  entirely  abandoned  the  practioe,  which  then 
gave  me  so  mnch  nneasineas,  and  is  now  the  embodiment  of  candor  and 
fcankness. 

It  is  said  that  panntt  are  over-oommonicative  when  their  children  form  the 
staple  of  talk ;  and  lest  I  should  fall  into  the  common  error,  and  weary  you  in 
speaking  of  my  cwn  darUng^  I  will  close,  by  expressing  my  unbounded  gratitude 
to  you  and  the  "Children's  Aid  Society"  for  having  cast  the  dear  one  in  my 
way. 

Ever  truly  yours,  H.  C.  H. 


T  ,  Summit  Ck>.,  Ohio,  Jm$  22, 1861. 

Mk.  Maot— iSltr:  Yours  of  June  18th  is  received,  also  one  May  19th.  It 
being  the  busy  time  for  '*  busy  fanner  and  dairymaids,  always  busy,"  we  de- 
layed answering  your  letters  of  inquiry,  thinking  the  future  would  bring  us 
more  leisure.   We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  you  BtUl  have  an  interest  in  the 

welfare  of  our  *'son  of  adoption."   W.  T.  6.  H  was  formerly  adopted  by 

a  sister  of  mine,  living  in  M  .   Her  health  being  very  poor,  and  having  a 

sickly  little  daughter  of  her  own,  she  soon  found  that  the  burden  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  as  her  husband's  business  was  such  that  he  could  have  but 
very  little  care  of  him.  Seeing  that  he  was  a  very  oeftw,  ambitious  little  fel- 
low, and  required  more  room/or  adtum  inside  of  the  street,  she,  at  length,  oame 
to  the  solemn  conclusion  to  part  with  him,  on  no  other  conditions  but «%  should 
take  him  as  our  own.  He  was  bi^tiied  in  their  name,  and  was  very  dear  to 
them.  Many  were  the  Uan  ahed  ai  the  final  ieparation.  How  dear  he  is  to  us  jou 
must  imagine,  for  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  has  a  faint  remembrance  of  leaving 
Kew  York,  remembers  his  little  brother  E.  very  plain..  We  call  him  six  yean 
old  the  22d  of  October,  1861,  judging  him  by  other  children.  He  goes  to  school 
this  summer,  and  is  learning  to  read ;  comes  home  from  school,  telling  us  what 
he  had  learned.  He  does  not  talk  plain  yet,  but  think  he  is  improving.  Mr. 
Tracy  visited  him  in  the  spring ;  he  knew  him  at  first,  and  does  not  forget  him. 
We  should  like  to  have  you  give  us  his  history,  as  far  as  you  know ;  should  like 
to  know  the  habits  of  his  father,  and  if  addicted  to  strong  drink. 

I  find  I  am  sphming  quite  a  long  yam  (a  lady's  failing),  and  will  now 
thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  again. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Mas.  S.  A.  H. 


W  ,  Ohio,  Deeember  6, 1861. 

J.  Mact — Dear  Sir:  1  received  your  firiendly  line  to-day,  inquiring  after  the 

welfare  of  W.  S  .  In  reply,  I  will  say,  that  he  is  doing  pretty  well  for  one 

of  the  "  New  York  boys,"  as  they  are  called  here.  He  is  now  attending  dis- 
trict school,  and  is  a  tolerable  scholar ;  loves  play  exceedingly ;  but  as  we  live  there 
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miles  from  the  village,  he  eecapes  some  evil  inflaences.  His  health  is  uniform* 
1 J  good,  and  he  has  an  affectionate,  sympathetic  disposition.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  an  unbecoming  boldness,  and  is  much  inclined  to  be  saucy.  I  see 
I  can  never  correct  this  fault.  I  have  been  obliged  to  punish  him  twice  for 
being  saucy.  He  has  now  been  living  with  us  for  about  eighteen  months,  and 
for  nearly  a  year  I  could  put  no  tnut  m  Atm,  scarcely  ;  but  this  great  fault  (and  it 
is  a  universal  one  with  all  those  boys),  is  slowly  wearing  away.  He  has  tried 
our  patience  exceedingly ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  have 
taken  him,  had  we  known  him  at  first ;  but  now  he  Imows  that  he  must  mind 
when  spoken  to,  and  is  brolLsn  of  some  bad  traits  and  habits.  He  attei^  church 
every  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath-school  also.  But,  evidently,  his  heart  is  not  in  the 
ezerdse.  I  think  he  would,  at  times,  prefer  to  stay  out  of  Sabbath-school,  and 
visit  with  his  mates  or  other  boys,  than  to  come  in  and  study,  if  left  to  act  his 

choice.   One  year  ago  last  spring,  while  living  with  Deacon  P  ,  he  made  a 

public  profession  of  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  our  church.  In  about 
three  months  after  he  came  to  live  with  us,  and  I  saw  very  soon  that  he  was 
averse  to  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and,  as  I  feared,  he  soon  absented  himself,  or 
wanted  to,  from  church  meetings  and  communion  service.  I  read  his  feelings 
by  his  actions,  and  did  not  compel  his  attendance.  In  short,  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  him  a  child  of  Qod.  His  temporal  wants  are  all  well  cared  for,  and 
he  always  has  kind  treatment  when  he  behaves  anywhere  near  as  he  ought  to .  I 
don't  know  as  your  inquiries  are  answered ;  but  as  no  special  questions  arc 
asked,  I  don't  know  what  more  to  say.  He  has  once  or  twice  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  back  to  New  York,  but  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  such  a  move  as 
vividly  as  I  could,  and  think  he  don't  want  very  much  to  go. 

Tours  truly,  H.  A. 


AN   ENGLISH  BOT. 

I  ,  New  York,  Jamury  25,  1862. 

Biv.  C.  L.  Bbagb— Z>e8r  Sir :  We  have  not  heard  for  a  long  time  from  your 
Children's  Aid  Society.  But  doubtiess  you  are  still  pursuing  your  labor  of  love 
in  looking  after  and  providing  for  the  poor  and  destitute  children,  and  pro* 
viding  for  them  comfortable  homes.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  your  cause  before  our  Sabbath-school  annually,  for  a  contri- 
bution. Last  Sabbath  it  was  again  presented,  and  the  children  voted  you  $12, 
which  you  wiU  find  inclosed.  Please  acknowledge  it  in  a  letter  to  our  school, 
such  as  you  think  would  interest  them,  and  keep  up  their  interest  in  your 

Society.  Brother  M  ,  our  superintendent,  sends  his  kind  regards  to  you,  and 

would  have  written  this,  but  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  write  you  a  letter  concern- 
ing oiM  <^  ycur  boyt.   You  will  recollect,  four  yean  ago  last  June,  I  took  from 

your  office  H.  J.  8  ,  an  English  boy,  Just  landed.  I  took  him  in  the  store 

with  me,  and  into  jny  family,  and  the  Sabbath-school.  In  less  than  one  year 
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he  became  as  good  a  salesman  as  we  had  (and  we  had  eight,  and  some  of  twenty 
years'  experience) ;  the  second  year  we  had  a  predons  revival  in  our  Sabbath- 
school,  and  S  was,  we  trust,  hopefully  converted.   He  has  been  a  fidthful, 

honest  fellow,  and  he  became  of  age  this  winter,  and  we  gave  him  our  note  on 
interest  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  employed  him  for  three  years,  at  SSOO, 
$360,  and  $400 ;  at  the  termination  of  this  time,  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  God  and 
his  covenant  vows,  and  to  his  employers,  he  will  be  well  fitted  to  enter  more 
largely  into  business  life.  I  have  given  you  this  brief  statement,  to  show  you 
what  you  are  doing,  under  God,  for  those  who  come  under  your  care.  It  is  true, 
that  such  results  are  owing  very  much  to  those  who  have  the  charge  and  train- 
ing of  them.   8  appears  to  appreciate  properly  the  opportunities  he  has  had. 

I  hope  you  are  encouraged  with  many  such  results.  I  should  like  to  know 
more  about  your  Society.  Don't  you  publish  any  record  of  them  ?  If  so,  send 
me  one. 

With  my  kindest  wishes  for  your  health,  and  prosperity  in  your  good  work, 
I  remain,  your  brother  in  Christ,  P.  S.  S. 


The  following,  in  a  clear  business-hand,  is  from  the  boy  him- 
self i 

I  ,  N.  Y.,  January  26.  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  No  doubt  you  have  thought  many  times  ere  this,  that  I  had 
foxgotten  you ;  but  rest  assured  I  have  not,  and  never  shall.  I  will  own  that  I 
have  been  very  negligent  for  not  writing  to  you  more  often.  I  wrote  you  the 
last  two  letters,  and  did  not  receive  a  reply  to  either ;  but  I  know  that  you  have 
got  a  great  and  a  good  work  to  do,  and  cannot  find  time  to  answer  the  many 
letters  you  get  from  one  and  another  of  your  must-be-ever-grateful  boys  ;  and 
it  must  a£ford  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  encouragement,  to  find  that 
your  labors  are  not  all  in  vain. 

Dear  sir,  you  will  see  by  Mr.  S  's  letter,  that  my  apprenticeship  expired  a 

short  time  since,  and  I  must  say  that  four  and  a  half  years  never  passed  more 
happy  with  me  than  them.   How  could  it  be  otherwise,  under  such  an  one  as 

Mr.  S  ?  If  he  had  been  my  own  father,  he  could  not  have  treated  me  better, 

or  cared  more,  not  only  for  my  welfare  in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world  to  come . 
I  consider  myself  under  many  obligations  to  him,  and  greatly  do  I  appreciate 
the  opportunities  I  have  had.  I  wish  I  could  say  somethbig  that  would  add  in 
the  least  to  the  character  or  worth  of  Mr.  S — ,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  all  I  could  say  would  not  add  anything  to  it.  I,  with  others,  have 
found  him  the  best  of  men.  He  is  always  trying  to  do  good,  and  glad  is  he 
when  he  gets  an  opportunity. 

Dear  sir,  I  have  wondered  a  great  many  times  how  you  were  getting  along 
in  your  hard  work  of  trying  to  do  good  to  those  who  oppose  themselves  ;  but 
God,  I  hope,  will  ever  prove  all-sufiicient.  No  doubt  you  often  feel  cast  down, 
and  almost  tired  of  the  work  ;  but  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  you  get  a  letter 
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from  one  and  another  of  your  hoys,  which  comforts  you,  and  gives  yon  encour- 
agement to  go  on. 

Sir,  you  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.  Go  on,  and  you  will  get  the  reward 
you  merit,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come,  where  hundreds 
will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  I  shall  be  proud  to  renew  the  friendship  of 
the  past,  and  reveal  to  you  that  I  am  not  dead  to  kind  feelings.  Hoping 
I  shall  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time 


This  bright  girl  was  found,  some  years  ago,  by  our  visitor,  Rev.  Mr.  Gcny, 
behind  the  door  of  a  tenement-house,  sleeping.  She  was  homeless ;  her  hair 
matted,  and  shockhigly  dirty.  Her  parents  had  died,  and  then  her  little 
brother— the  only  one  left— fell  oflf  the  dock,  and  was  drowned,  and  she  was 
begging  and  peddling.  The  Secretary  saw  her  when  he  went  to  the  West,  and 
she  almost  shed  tears  to  see  him ;  a  very  sweet  child— now  a  young  woman. 
She  was  almost  adopted  into  a  fanner's  family  : 


Dear  Mr.  Mact— It  is  rather  pleasant  to-day,  for  winter  weather,  and  the 
house-plants  look  as  fresh  as  though  it  was  summer.  We  have  got  a  little 
canary  bird  (a  thing  very  unusual  for  us) ;  and  if  it  would  only  sing  one  of  his 
pretty  airs,  I  think  it  would  make  me  more  cheerful.  The  ground  is  all  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  trees  are  leafless  and  bore ;  and  in  short,  everything  looks 
dreaiy  enough  out-doors.  But  the  glorious  sim  shines  in  tlirough  the  window, 
and  it  makes  the  room  look  warm  and  cheerful.  I  go  to  school  this  winter, 
and  enjoy  myself  first-rate.  But  sometimes  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
woe ;  but  I  suppose  we  all  have  our  troubles,  cares,  and  woes,  and  we  must 
take  life's  journey  as  it  comes.  We  have  quite  a  large  school  in  our  district, 
and  it  has  been  the  best  school  we  have  had  in  a  long  time.  The  school  that  I 
attend  has  always  been  very  poor,  until  this  winter,  and  now  I  am  in  hopes  it 
will  continue  good  for  a  long  time.  We  have  a  paper  to  our  school  every  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  I  have  been  the  editor  once.  The  school-girls  gave  me  the 
honor  of  naming  it,  and  guesn  what  I  called  it  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  :  I  called  it 
"  The  School-Girls'  Budget." 

I  would  like  to  teach  school  when  I  get  a  good  education,  and  I  hope  I  will, 
some  day  or  other.  I  build  many  air-castles,  and  before  they  are  entirely  con- 
structed, they  tumble  down  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  Sometimes  I  love  to  sit  and 
meditate  upon  the  future,  and  what  I  would  like  to  be.  Now,  sir,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'd  like  to  be  :  In  the  first  place,  I'd  like  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  love 
God  ;  so,  let  what  will  oome,  I'll  be  an  honest  woman.  Secondly,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  splendid  education,  and  excel  all  others  in  science,  arts,  and  different 
accomplishments.  Now,  Mr.  Maot,  you  may  think  me  queer,  but  I  write  Just 
as  I  feel. 


Believe  me  your  obedient 


H.  J.  S. 


A   WAIF  RECOVERED. 
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Produce  is  yery  low  here,  wheat  being  only  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  oenti 
a  boahel ;  com,  I  don't  know  how  much  per  boshel  that  is,  bat  it's  rather  low ; 
but  dry  goods  and  groceries  are  up  to  the  highest  notch.  I  say  that  is  not  fair ; 
because  farmers  should  get  as  much  money  for  their  stuff  as  merchants  do  for 
theirs.  I  read  some  war  news,  and  it  makes  me  throw  the  paper  down  in  contempt, 
because  I  think  the  Americans  were  so  foolish  in  having  this  war  at  all,  and 
thus  save  a  great  many  lives  of  brave  men,  the  country  from  destruction,  and 
enormous  expenses.  I  do  not  believe  in  slavery— no,  indeed,  sir,  because  I 
think  our  Heavenly  Esther  created  all  men  equal. 

I  am  honored  to  be,  sir,  your  sinoerest  friend,        W.  A. 


A  BTREBT  BOY. 

8  ,  lU.,  aeto6«rll,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you 
where  I  am  at  present,  and  that  I  am  well,  and  hope  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same. 

When  Mr.  Braci  sent  me  out  West,  I  got  a  place  in  Indiana,  and  lived  there 
eighteen  months  for  my  board  and  clothes ;  and  then  I  left  there  and  went  to 
work  by  the  month,  and  got  $8  a  month.  I  am  now  in  Illinois,  and  getting 
$10  a  month.  Kext  summer  I  am  going  to  farm  for  myself.  I  have  got  $45 
out  on  interest,  at  10  per  cent.,  and  this  fall  I  shall  have  $60  more,  and  in  a 
year  from  now  I  can  buy  a  span  of  hoiBes,  so  that  I  can  make  more  money  than 
in  working  by  the  month. 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  G  ,  or  where  she  is  ?  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing of  her  for  the  last  four  years,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  her.  I  wish  you  would  try  and  find  out  something  about  her.  Write 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  how  things  are. 

Direct  your  letter  to  <*  8.  P.  0.,  Iroquois  Co.,  HI." 

Yours,  truly,  J.  0. 


THE    DAUGHTER    OF    A    DRUNKEN  MOTHER. 

A  ,  Ohio,  May  11,  1861. 

J.  Maot,  Esq.— ZJftxr  Sir:  Yours  of  Hay  6th  came  duly  to  hand.  We  are 

well  satisfied  with  H  A  .   Her  faults  are  few,  and  easily  corrected ;  she 

has  never  yet  received  a  blow  from  us,  in  punishment  or  otherwise.  The  most 
efficient  punishment  for  any  fault  is,  to  make  her  go  to  bed  a  few  nights  with- 
out our  good-night  kiss,  or  make  her  stay  out  of  school,  where  she  is  improving 
£ast.  When  she  first  came  here  she  did  not  know  her  letters,  but  can  now  read 
very  well— has  got  through  her  First  Beader,  and  receives  her  share  of  "  head 
marks"  in  her  spelling  class.  She  has  not  yet  learned  to  write.  She  is  very 
much  attached  to  the  Sunday  school  (Second  Congregational),  and  gets  her  lea- 
son,  two  or  three  verses,  very  well.  Being  a  cabinet-maker  myself,  I  have  fur- 
nished her  with  a  small  bureau,  bedstead,  &c.,  and  she  has  learned  to  take  care 
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of  her  own  and  her  doll's  clothes,  and  seems  to  take  pride  in  keeping  her  things 
nice.  We  call  her  S  A  ,  and  consider  her  our  own.  Her  health  is  ex- 
cellent, and,  with  the  exception  of  diphtheria,  has  had  no  sickness,  and  that 
was  not  serious.  She  showed  symptoms  of  ague  this  spring,  but,  by  giring 
her  tonics  in  season,  I  think  she  is  now  safe  from  that. 

Truly,  yours,  B.  H.  M. 

T  ,  Champaign  county,  His..  OdtAer  8, 1861. 

Child&bm's  Aid  Socuerr— Z?ear  Friend»  of  the  Orpham:  Tours  of  August  24th, 

in  reference  to  T  A  ,  came  to  hand  to-day.   The  many  letters  you 

speak  of  I  hare  fuver  reaived.   We  moved  from  D  to  this  place  last  June 

one  year  ago.   The  postmaster  at  D  detained  a  number  of  letters  for  me 

over  three  months,  when  he  knew  well  where  to  send  them.  However,  he  is 
out  of  office  now. 

I  have  sent  T        to  live  with  my  half-brother,  who  is  a  farmer,  and 

will  be  better  able  to  give  him  a  proper  knowledge  of  that  business,  to 

which  he  inclines  more  than  to  booki.   My  reason  for  sending  T  away  is, 

my  dear  wife,  who  first  took  him  and  always  hdd  him  oi  her  own,  died  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1861,  and  I  am  now  left  very,  very  lonely  with  three  little  ones 

of  my  own  to  care  for.   It  was  hard  for  me  to  part  with  T  ,  even  for  the 

present,  but  it  was  my  wife's  request  before  she  fell  asleep,  and,  no  doubt,  best  for 

T  .  He  still  seems  to  be  industriously  inclined,  and  is  a  good,  trusty  boy,  but 

has  a  great  aversion,  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  carelessness  about  books.   We  kept 

him  steadily  at  school  for  a  year  in  D  ,  but  he  made  but  little  progress. 

He,  however,  loves  to  go  to  the  sanctuary  and  Sabbath-school,  and  my  little 
daughter  and  myself  have,  at  different  times,  ooadaOdUy  found  him  near  the  bam 
on  hit  hues  at  prayer.  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  with 
him.  He  seems  to  gain  the  favor  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  though,  at 
times,  exhibits  some  disposition  that  must  be  controlled,  as  well  as  other  chil- 
dren.  My  dear  friends,  the  past  two  years  have  been  years  of  much  affliction 

and  sorrow  to  us,  but  the  Lord  has  been  very  nigh.   T  seemed  as  though 

his  heart  would  break  when  his  mother  died,  and  often  weeps  yet.  My  brother 
and  his  wife  are  both  religious  people,  and  she  is  a  good,  kind-hearted  lady. 

Tours  affectionately,  C.  E. 


LETTER   FROM   THE  CAMP. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  25,  1861. 
Muck  Retpecled  Friend:  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  knpw  that  lam 
well  at  present,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  these  few  lines  will  find  you  in  the 
same  health.  Please  find  out  where  my  father  is,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  well 
and  able  to  kick ;  that  I  am  in  the  army,  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Indiana 
Volunteers.  Tell  him  that  I  would  like  to  see  him,  and  that  is  not  all,  for  he 
would  like  to  see  me.  I  get  $18  a  month  and  my  board  and  dothes.  I  carry 
forty  pounds  besides  my  gun.  And  tell  him  that  I  can  whip  a  thousand 
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' '  Secesh/ '  and  old  Jeff  Davis  and  all.  Tell  him  I  ain' t  no  Yankee,  bat  a  Hoorier 
and  Quaker.  I  can  bit  a  mark  nine  hundred  yards  with  my  musket.  80,  good 
bye. 

Send  back  to  me  some  of  them  pretty  songs,  like  you  sent  me  once  before, 
and  I  will  learn  them. 

Direct  your  letters  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers,  Com- 
pany E,  Washington,  D.  C.  K  T. 

To  J.  Mact,  Esq. 


A   GRATEFUL  CONTRIBUTOR. 

M  ,  Ind.,  May  7,  1861. 

My  Dear  Friend:  As  school  is  out,  I  thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity 

to  write  you  a  letter,  to  send  by  Mrs.  W  ,  as  she  soon  expects  to  go  to  New 

York.  Another  winter  has  gone,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  think  I 
have  made  some  improvement  during  the  last  year.  Spring  has  come,  the 
plants  are  putting  forth  their  tender  shoots,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  every 

thing  proclaims  the  love  of  our  Redeemer.   To-day  Mrs.  W  and  I  were 

talking  of  what  a  change  four  j'ears  have  wrought  upon  me ;  then  I  was  in  New 
York,  a  poor  girl,  ignorant,  destitute  of  all  common  sense.  To  look  back  now, 
I  would  not  for  any  thing  exchange  my  situation  for  what  it  was  then.  If  I 
took  up  a  book  or  paper,  I  could  no  more  read  it  than  if  it  was  French,  but  now 
I  can  read  almost  as  well  as  any  of  my  age. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  expect  to  go  and  visit  their  daughters  in  B  ,  and  I 

expect  to  go  to  M  and  stay  with  their  son.  He  is  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter ;  he  has  two  little  prls ;  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  myself  very  much.  We 
expect  to  come  back  in  the  fall,  if  Grod  spares  our  lives.  I  do  not  think  of  any- 
thing more  to  say.   Please  ask  Mr.  Tracy,  if  he  should  come  to  M  ,  to  call. 

I  believe  he  knows  Mr.  W  .   I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 

you  any  time.  I  thank  you  for  your  good  advice  to  me.  I  send  one  dollar  of 
my  money  for  the  use  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

I  remain  your  friend,  W.  A. 


R  ,  Park  county,  Ind.,  May  25,  1861. 

Mb.  Mact — Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  sit  down,  in  my  new 
Western  home,  to  pen  these  few  lines  to  you,  to  let  you  know  how  I  like  my 
new  home.  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  like  the  West  first-rate,  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  New  York  if  I  hod  my  way  paid  back  again  and  offered  double  the 
wages  ;  I  should  say  the  West  is  the  place  for  any  person  that  wants  to  get 
along.  I  feel  as  though  I  could  never  repay  Mr.  Frisgdicn  for  his  kindness  to 
me  in  trying  to  get  me  a  good  home,  which  he  did,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  am  living  a  little  ways  from  town,  in  a  very  good  place,  where  I  get  treated 
as  one  of  the  family— as  near  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  a  fine  time  of  it  out  here.    I  have  been  looking  for 
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flowers  in  the  woods  with  the  little  girl  of  the  house.  I  tell  you  what,  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  pleasant  than  to  put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl  and  go  prome- 
nading down  Broadway.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  care 
about  making  my  home  in  the  city  again,  as  long  as  I  can  get  one  out  West. 
I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  how  I  enjoyed  the  traveling ;  well,  I  liked  it 
pretty  well  until  I  began  to  realize  how  far  I  was  from  home  ;  and  when  I  did, 
I  got  the  "  blues,"  and  I  did  not  get  over  them  until  I  was  settled  in  a  home.  I 
saw  two  of  t)ie  children  that  came  out  with  us,  last  Sunday  at  Sunday-school, 
and  the  lady  that  took  the  seven-months-old  babe  was  here  last  Tuesday,  and 
had  it  with  her.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  does  not  look  like  the  poor  little 
friendless  creature  that  left  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  other  children, 
as  far  as  I  can  hear,  are  getting  along  very  well.  Please  to  answer  this  as  soon 
as  possible.  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Tracy,  and  tell  him  I  like  the  West  very 
much.   No  more. 

I  remain  yours,  with  respect,  and  many  thanks  to  the  Society  for  such  a  good 
home,  A.  H. 


ANOTHER   LETTER    FROU   THE  ARMY. 

Fortress  Monroe,  NcvemJber  6,  1861. 
Dear  Mr.  Mact  :  Your  kind  letter  I  received  with  g^^t  pleasure,  and  your 
admonitions  exert  a  great  influence  over  me,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  ad- 
<lres8cd  to  me  out  here,  which  help  to  And,  often  to  smooth,  the  path  of  duty. 
I  think  it  shameful  to  hear  ofiicers,  who  ought  to  be  gentlemen  in  lang^uage  as 
well  as  in  bearing,  using  the  most  profane  and  vulgar  expressions  a  man  could 
think  of.  This  not  only  lowcra  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  men,  but  the 
privates,  in  many  cases,  follow  the  bad  example  of  their  superiors  in  that 
respect.  The  other  day  quite  a  young-looking  lad  came  to  my  tent,  inquiring 
for  me.  He  told  me  that  you  informed  him  of  my  being  here,  so  he  came  to 
seek  me.  He,  nor  none  of  his  friends,  can  make  out  your  handwriting,  so  he 
was  going  to  send  your  letter  home  to  get  it  translated.  Your  reproaches 
seem  to  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  you  ought  to  spare 
his  sensitivene»«.  The  reason  he  gave  for  leaving  his  former  regiment  shows, 
according  to  my  ideas,  a  desire  to  improve  his  monUs,  for  he  told  me  that  the 
temptation  of  his  constant  accessibility  to  intoxicating  drinks  was  too  much  for 
his  craving  appetite,  consequently  he  left  to  escape  the  baneful  influence.  I 
think  he  will  do  very  well  here,  as  drink  it  is  impossible  to  get,  and  this  seems 
to  be  his  chief  weakness.  Last  night  quite  a  sensation  was  created  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  rebel  soldier  near  Hampton,  who  reported  a  rebel  force  of  from  80,000 
to  40,000,  between  Newmarket  Bridge  and  Newport  News.  He  says  their  de- 
sign is  to  attack  the  **  News"  and  the  Fortress  simultaneously.  I  wish  they 
would.  I  don't  think  they  would  try  it  again  in  a  hurry,  lliere  are  different 
rumors  afloat  as  to  the  point  where  the  expedition  landed,  but  one  disaster  was 
reported  officially  to  General  Wool,  by  a  ship  which  arrived  here  from  the  ex- 
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pedition.  Tho  Great  Republic"  foundered  at  sea,  in  the  late  storm,  with  600 
horses  aboard— don't  say  anything  about  the  crew ;  I  hope  the  report  is  false. 
Good  by.   Hoping  this  will  find  you  as  well  as  it  leaves  me, 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  D.  M. 

STILL  ANOTHER. 

Camp  MoDowsll,  July  Iti,  1861. 
DiAR  Mr.  Macy  :  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  though  I  am  not  in 
my  quiet  home  at  West  Point.  I  have  written  to  you  some  time  ago,  and  have 
as  yet  no  response.  It  is  the  only  way  we  have  to  look,  to  console  us  here  in 
this  wilderness— reading  letters  from  friends  and  home.  Two  prisoners  and 
four  horses  were  brought  into  camp  yesterday.  They  are  beautiful  horses,  and 
the  men  are  large  and  powerful.  I  expect,  if  nothing  hi^>pens,  to  be  home  on 
the  26th,  and  having  nothing  of  any  importance  to  write,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

W.  J.  S. 

Address  Drum-major,  First  Be^^ent  Connecticut  Volunteers^  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E  ,  PbBTAOB  Co.,  Ohio,  October  8,  1861. 

Mr.  Tract— Dear  Sir :  I  have  told  more  wrong  stories.   Mrs.  H  asked 

me,  if  I  had  seen  a  little  knife  that  had  been  on  the  window,  and  I  said  no. 
when  I  knew  I  had  it  in  my  pocket,  and  said  I  had  a  white  knife,  when  I  had 
not  had  it.  I  told  three  or  four  lies  about  those  things.  I  don't  want  to  tell 
lies.  When  I  have  done  wrong  I  forget  it,  and  tell  lies  to  hide  it.  I  husked  one 
load  of  com  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  is  three  bushels  of  com  ;  for  every  doien 
eggs  that  I  bring  in,  I  get  two  for  myself.  I  hope  I  can  write  better  the 
next  time  I  write  to  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  better  news  to  tell  yoo. 

Yours  with  respect,  D.  A. 

A  POOR  BOY  FROM  A  DRUNKEN  FAMILY. 

W  ,  Lonane  county,  Ohio,  Jan,  18,  1862. 

Mr.  Tract — Iketr  Friend:  It  has  been  some  time  since  I  last  wrote  to  yov. 
This  evening,  having  a  few  leisure  moments,  I  thought  I  could  not  improve 
the  time  to  a  better  advantage  than  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Tear,  if  It  is  not  too  late  ;  but  late  as  it  is,  my 
wish  is  Just  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  earlier.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
prosperous  year.  I  hope  your  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  yourself 
well.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  my  likeness  taken,  and  sent  out  to  my  brother  for 
a  New  Tear's  present.  I  have  been  going  to  school  for  the  last  two  months. 
We  have  a  very  good  school  this  winter,  but  some  of  my  school-mates  are  very 
quarrelsome.  About  two  days  ago,  two  of  the  boys  got  to  fighting  twice  the 
same  day,  but  I  endeavor  to  keep  away  from  such  fellows.  I  wonder  how  that 
great  busy  city  of  New  Tork  is  getting  along,  and,  if  I  should  go  there  now, 
how  many  changes  there  would  be !   I  am  very  thankful  indeed  to  you  for 
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finding  out  my  brother ;  for  when  my  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  scat- 
tered around  the  world,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  joy,  through  you,  of  finding 
out  where  at  least  one  of  my  friends  was,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
trouble.  Ton  cautioned  me  against  writing  to  him  anything  that  will  make 
him  discontented  and  unhappy  in  his  new  home.  I  consider  that  very  good 
advice,  and  I  will  try  to  practice  it.  As  long  as  he  has  got  a  good  home,  I 
desire  that  he  will  keep  it.  I  feel  very  happy  to  think  that  we  can  keep  up  a 
correspondence  between  us.  I  wonder  if  you  have  found  my  sisters  yet ;  if  not, 
I  hope  you  will  soon  find  them,  and  let  me  know.   My  steer  is  dead,  and  half 

eat  up  now  ;  Mr.  0  wanted  him  to  kill  and  eat,  and  he  swapped  me  a  pair 

of  yearling  steers  for  him  ;  so  I  have  got  two  calves  instead  of  one ;  and  by  the 
time  they  are  three  years  old,  I  can  get  seventy- five  or  one  hundred  dollars  for 
them  ;  so  I  hare  got  four  horns  instead  of  two.  My  steers  are  pretty  large 
ones,  so  I  consider  I  got  the  best  bargain.  Before,  I  could  not  yoke  them  up, 
because  I  had  only  one  ;  now  I  can  yoke  them  up,  and  make  them  work.  I 

know  of  but  four  boys  that  came  out  with  me  ;  one  of  them,  James  R  , 

lives  in  B  .   He  has  got  a  pair  of  steers,  the  same  age  as  mine.  And 

another  year  has  rolled  around,  and  I  must  give  you  the  number  of  verses  I 
have  recited.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  our  Sunday  school  numbers  one 
hundred  and  eighty  scholars.  I  have  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  account  of 
stormy  weather,  I  have  been  absent  seven  Sundays,  and  I  learned  two  thou- 
md  teven  hMoidred  and  aghty-nine  f/eneSf  eleven  hundred  more  than  any  scholar  in 
school.  I  have  studied  very  hard  the  past  year,  both  at  day-school  and  Sun- 
day-school, but  I  must  close,  for  I  am  getting  too  lengthy.  Write  soon,  and  let 
me  know  how  you  are  getting  along,  and  whether  you  have  found  out  my 
sisters  or  not.   I  shall  expect  a  letter  from  you  soon. 

Yours,  truly,  K.  J. 


LETTER  FROM  AN   ORPHAN   BROUGHT   BT  HER  ORANDM0T.HER. 

H  ,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  ybv.  22,  1861. 

Dear  M  ;  I  must  write  some  more  about  my  new  home.    I  am  as  well 

satisfied  with  my  new  home  as  with  my  old  one.   Mrs.  G  is  most  dreadful 

strict ;  she  keeps  me  as  straight  as  a  bed-line,  but  she  gives  me  plenty  to  eat,  and 
to  keep  me  warm.  I  got  a  new  cloak  made  of  ladies'  cloth,  and  a  new  Japan- 
ese hat,  trimmed  with  crimson  ribbon  and  plumes,  and  I  go  with  her  nearly 
eveiy  place  she  goes.    I  have  been  to  the  farm  four  or  five  times,  and  to 

A  ,  to  the  county  fair ;  next  fall  we  shall  have  the  fair  here.   I  have  got 

acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  nicest  young  girls  in  the  land.    Mrs.  O  and  I 

have  a  wonderful  sight  of  work  to  do.  We  have  to  cook  for  the  Doctor,  milk 
one  cow,  chum,  sew  carpet-rags,  and  keep  the  house  clean,  and  so  on.  We 
have  washed  four  times  ourselves  this  fall.   We  have  some  nice  flowers  in  our 

garden  yet.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  O  are  perfectly  willing  I  shall  correspond  with 

my  friends.  Is  my  nice  China  cup  safe  f  Nothing  more  till  I  hear  from  you 
again.  Give  the  love  of  your  affectionate  sister  to  all.  T.  S.  C. 

P.  S.  Mrs.  G  calls  me  Carrie,  because  S  is  too  long  a  name  for  her. 
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P  H  ,  Ind.,  December  22,  1861. 

Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir:  How  do  you  do,  this  cold  rainy  day  ?  I'm  quite  well 
and  in  fine  Bpirits.  I  received  your  kind  letter  by  last  evening's  moil,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  from  you  once  more.  Our  folks  were  over  to  Shawnee  Church ;  the  min- 
ister preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  G  B.  R  ,  a  gentleman  who  lived  witli 

father  four  years  ;  he  went  to  the  war,  and  died  with  the  typhoid  fever.  I'm  going 
to  start  to  school  to-morrow.  Our  school  commenced  last  Monday.  I  had  not 
time  to  go  till  we  got  through  pulling  com  ;  we  are  done  now.  We  had  one 
hundi-ed  acres  of  com  to  pull  this  year.  Our  Bchool-house  is  a  large  white 
frame,  and  cost  $1,000.  We  have  some  four  thousand  bushels  of  cribbed  com. 
Corn  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  bushel.  Father  has  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fat  hogs  ready  for  market,  and  about  eighty  or  ninety  stock  hogs, 
about  one  hundred  sheep,  and  thii-tecn  beef  cattle  ;  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
stock  cattle,  twenty -one  mules,  eighteen  or  twenty  horses,  and  six  milch  cows. 
We  have  a  heading  machine  to  cut  wheat,  and  a  mowing  machine  to  cut  hay. 
We  have  a  large  stable  and  a  bam,  and  wc  have  an  ice-house  to  keep  ice  in  the 
summer.  We  have  two  wagons  and  a  carriage,  two  buggies,  &c.  We  put  in 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  wheat  this  year.    We  live  in  a  large  brick 

house.    Mother  has  a  sewing  machine.    We  have  a  piano-forte.    Henry  R  

is  living  with  Mr.  W  ,  near  B  ,  Indiana,  about  eight  miles  from  here. 

They  speak  of  him  being  a  very  good  boy  ;  he  and  all  his  family  are  religious. 
Father's  farm,  at  home,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  nice  rolling  prairie 
land.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  prairie  land  in  Iliinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Our 
land  here  has  lots  of  timber.  Father  took  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  Cincinnati  to 
raise,  since  I  came.  I  have  been  here  about  two  years  and  a  half.  I  have  grown 
BO  you  would  not  know  me,  and  I  can  do  almost  a  man's  work.  Are  you  going 
to  have  any  doings  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  ?  Men-y  Christmas  and  a  Hap- 
py New  Year  to  you,  Mr.  Mact.  Now  I've  caught  you  first,  of  course  will 
expect  a  nice  little  present.  The  war-fever  is  great  here.  Three  or  four  men 
went  to  the  war  from  our  house.  Father  and  mother  work  like  work-hands, 
and  are  very  industrious,  and  learn  their  children  how  to  work  ;  they  don't 

like  to  see  idle  people.   We  live  about  twenty  miles  from  L  ,  and  fourteen 

miles  fom  A  .   If  you  ever  pass  either  way,  come  up  and  see  us ;  you  will 

be  received  with  welcome.    Please  excuse  aU  errors,  and  write  soon. 

I  remain  your  friend,  M.  T. 


Ftvm  the  aeceland  (0.)  Heraidy  Fhbruary,i5. 
*•  The  Children's  Aid  Society"  in  New  York  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work 
in  providing  homes  in  the  West,  for  boys  and  gii  ls.  The  letters  written  to  Mr. 
Brace  and  to  Mr.  Macy  would  make  a  volume  of  more  interest,  and  of  more 
romance,  than  anything  ever  penned  by  Scott  or  Cooper.  Many  boys  who  have 
gone  West  are  now  in  the  army.  The  German  boy  who  was  found  some  seven 
years  ago,  friendless,  in  want,  on  the  steps  of  a  house,  and  was  asked  by  a  gen- 
tleman if  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  great  city,"  looked  up  with  the 
simple  but  beautiful  faith  of  a  child,  and  said  :  '*  No,  sir  ;  my  father  and  mother 
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ttre  dead,  but  God  btill  liykb."  This  youth  U  now  in  the  grand  army,  and 
writes  to  Mr.  Macy :  "  This  has  been  a  good  country  to  me,  and  It  is  my  duty  to 
do  something  to  defend  its  institutions  ;  and  I  pray  Gk>d,  if  I  fall  in  battle,  I 
shall  not  die  like  a  coward,  but  like  a  brave  man."   An  army  of  such  men  are 

invincible ! 


VI.-I1ETTEBS  FROM  DONORS. 


A  ,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich.,  June  19,  1861. 

J.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  Treasurer  Children's  Aid  Soddy — Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed 

draft  for  $50,  dated  B  ,  Mich. ,  June  17,  1861 ,  No.  8,508,  drawn  by  8 .  H.  W.  on 

the  Atlantic  Bank  of  your  city,  I  have  the  pleasure,  under  God,  of  dropping 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Please  to  drop  me  a  line  of 
acknowledgment  on  receipt  thereof.  I  duly  received  your  circular  on  behalf 
of  the  same  Society.  Who,  that  has  ever  lived  in  New  York  for  any  time  (as, 
for  one,  I  have),  would  not  do  to  the  utmost  what  he  could  for  the  Society,  and 
for  similar  ones  ?  None,  I  know,  but  such  as  may  be  ignorantly  or  willfully 
blinded  to  a  sense  of  tlie  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  W.  B. 


.,  N.  Y.,  Jkcember  12/A,  1861. 


Mr.  Williams — Sir :  I  received  a  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Wiio 
was  the  kind  donor  I  do  not  know.  My  heart  was  stirred  within  me  to  give 
something. 

It  was  so  faraway,  it  must  be  money.  I  have  waited  thus  long  to  get 
one  dollar ;  even  now  it  looks  too  small  to  send,  yet  I  remember  the  children's 
song  of  the  "  Rain  Drop."  I  therefore  inclose  one  dollar,  to  be  used  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  as  your  Committee  shall  think  proper. 

Yours,  in  sympathy  for  the  poor,  Mas.  G.  P. 


P  ,  June  10,  1861. 

Dear  Friend:  Your  circular  makes  my  heart  sad.  1  must  make  an  extca 
effort,  although,  since  my  Inst  donation,  in  April,  $40,  the  income  from  my 
moderate  property  is  diminished.   Please  find  inclosed  draft  on  Bank  of  New 

York  for  $80,  drawn  by  H        J  ;  cash,  Bank  of  North  America. 

I  pray  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  open  the  hearts  of  your  wealthy  citizens  to 
sympathize  with  the  suffering  around  you.   Please  acknowledge,  as  usual. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  H. 

J.  E.  Williams,  Esq. 

N  TOWN,  Ct.,  December  81, 1861. 

0.  L.  Bbaci,  SeereUny  of  ChUdrm'e  Aid  SoeiHy: 

Dkab  SiB^Please  find  inclosed  five  dollars,  the  gift  of  the  children  con- 
nected with  the  Infant  School  of  Fint  Congregational  Church,  N  town. 
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Conn.  Perhaps  yon  will  remember  a  similar  donation  was  sent  to  jou  some 
time  since  by  the  same  children.  Yonr  letter  of  acknowledgment  was  rery  in- 
teresting to  them,  and  they  nnanimonsly  resolved  to  send  their  nextoontributton 
to  aid  the  same  good  cause.  Hie  little  sum  inclosed  has  been  long  accumu- 
lating, but  many  of  our  children  themselves  know  by  experience  some  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  from  which  you  are  engaged  in  rescuing  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  of  New  York.  I  have  promised  the  children  another  in- 
teresting letter  in  return  for  their  contribution  inclosed.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  disappoint  them  in  this,  as  the  incidents  of  your  daily  experience  among 
the  poor  little  ones  must  ever  furnish  facts  of  interest  to  our  little  contributorB. 

If  Mr.  liacy  is  still  connected  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  will  you 
please  present  the  following  for  his  perusal  f 

Although  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some  time,  I  would  say  in  reference 
to  W.  P.  (who,  you  will  remember,  was,  through  your  Society,  introduced  into 
our  fsmily),  that  she  still  remains  with  us,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  good 
girl.  For  the  last  year  I  have  heard  nothing  from  her  mother,  though  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  to  you  that  some  fourteen  months  since  she  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  our  door,  in  company  with  a  German  man  and  her  youngest  child. 
Hie  man  represented  himself  as  married  and  the  father  of  a  family.  He  also 
said  that  W.'s  mother  was  a  tenant  of  his  and  very  poor.  The  woman  herself 
was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English  ;  and  as  W.  has  forgotten  German,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  understand  each  other.  They  came 
(they  said)  to  take  W.  back  to  New  York  ;  the  man,  being  a  tailor, 
thought  he  could  give  her  work,  and  thus  enable  her  to  support  her  mother. 
Hiey  used  threats,  arguments  and  entreaties  to  induce  W.  to  accompany 
them,  but  in  vain ;  she  even  declared,  that  if  they  forced  her  to  go,  she  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  run  away.  Mr.  T.  at  last  interfered  in  the  scene, 
by  saying,  under  the  circumstances  he  should  not  allow  W.  to  be  taken 
forcibly  from  the  house.  I  think  the  contrast  between  W.'s  present  life  and 
the  distressed  time  of  her  residence  In  New  York  rendered  her  so  decided  in  her 
desire  to  remain  with  us.  Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing  from  her  mother ; 
they  were  both  so  angry  at  the  time,  that  we  neglected  to  ascertain  their  ad- 
dress, which,  in  case  of  sickness,  I  should  much  like  to  know.  If  you  can  give 
me  this  information,  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  though  I  think  veiy  probably 
you  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  ourselves. 

Very  truly  yours,  Mas.  T.  E.  M. 


B  ,  Ct.,  Dtember  81, 1861. 

J.  Maot,  Esq.— 2>0ar  Sir :  Yours  is  received,  and  inclosed  is  check,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  J.  E.  Williams,  for  thirteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  one  soul  from  the  weeds  of  sin,  and  transplanting  it  in  soil 
where  it  can  expand,  and  finally  become  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  our  Lord. 
That  God's  bleadng  may  rest  upon  your  Society  In  its  labois  of  love  is  the 
prayer  of  Your  humble  servant,  8.  H. 


donations  anb  Subscriptions 

TO  THE 

CHILDREN'S   A.ir>  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR,  ENDING  JANUART  81, 1883. 


Andreas,  John  W.,  $6  00 

Alm7,WiniAmE.,  8  00 

Allen,  Mi88,  1  00 
Artists'  Patriotic  Fand,  for  fkmiliee  of 

Volonteers,  800  00 

Astor,  Master  W.  W. ,  12  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  for  poor  family,  6  00 

Ayer,  Rev.  Charles  L. ,  8  00 

Ayer,  Rev.  J.,  8  00 

Abbott.  Rev.  J.  J.,  9  00 

A  pariiinioner  of  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood's,  1  00 

A  friend,  6  00 

Abbatt.  Mrs.  Isaac,  2  00 
Astor,  Master  W.  W. ,  to  send  boy  West,  12  00 
An  old  lady  in  Otsego  Co. ,  per  &Irs .  Ueni- 

son,  6  00 
A  child's  legacy,  per  Rev.  G.  L.  Pren- 
tiss, D.D.,  20  00 
Anderson,  David,  10  00 
Blatchford,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  26  00 
Blatchford,  Mrs.  R.M.,  for  emigrants,  80  00 
Berrian,  G.  W..  26  00 
Bonner,  R.,  6  00 
Beebe,  E.  W.,  1  76 
Batler,  Wm.  Allen,  10  00 
Booth,  Wm.  A.,  100  00 
Brimfleld  Benevolent  Society,  16  78 
Boaghton,  James,  1  00 
Bliss, Theodore,  60  00 
BaU,B.  W.,  10  00 
Birdsall,Thos.W.,  26  00 
Banister.  W.  A.,  26  00 
Brown,  Geo.  Hunter,  26  00 
Brown,  Mrs.  Maria,  0  00 
Beach,  E.  Alft'ed,  100  00 
Blair,  I.  W.,  10  00 
Baldwin,  Judah,  16  00 
Baldwin,  Jndah,  10  00 
Brown,  ueorge  Hunter,  per  H.  Potter,  60  00 
Brinkerhoir,  Mrs.  W.  C. ,  8  00 
Burr,  Misses,  26  00 
Benedict,  Mrs.  Brookfleld,  1  00 
Bronson,  Frederick,  100  00 
Bronsoo,  Miss  Mary,  100  00 
Bron8oci,0.,  20  00 
Bryant,  W.C.,  26  00 
Brooks,  Miss  Sophia,  26  00 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Anar,  6  00 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  8  00 
Burr,  Misses,  20  00 
Brown,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Richmond  Hill, 

Etogland  per  H.  Potter,  100  00 


Bequest  of  Miss  Eliat  M.  Verplanck,  of 
Rondout,  per  C.  V.  QuUlard,  Execu- 
tor, 860  00 
Beers,  Abner,  60  00 
Briuckerhorr,  Wooster,  l  00 
Butler,  Mrs.  H.  v.,  3  00 
BeU,  William,  Jr.,  10  00 
Booth,  W.  A. ,  for  H.  R.  School.  60  00 
Brooks,  Mrs.  H.,  3  00 
Bannister,  Miss  Frances  B.,  17  50 
Cash,  20  00 
Gash,  10  00 
Gash,  6  00 
Gash,y.  G.  H.,  26  00 
Gash,  6  00 
Gash,  1  00 
Gssh  from  Newport.  6  00 
Gssh  received  for  chain  sold,  4  00 
Cash  in  box.  26 
Gash,  per  W.  A.  Booth,  1  00 
Gash,  6  00 
Gssh  in  box,  6  00 
Cash,  per  John  P.  Crosby ,  10  00 
Gash  from  Poughkeepeie,  per  W.  A. 

Booth,  6  00 

Gash  fh>m  Redbank,  N.  J.,  1  00 

Gash  in  box,  26 
Gash  in  box,  1  00 

Gash,  6  00 

Gash  in  box,  2  CO 

Cksh,  per  mail,  2  00 

Collection  in  the  cars,  per  John  Steven- 
son, 08 
Collection  in  meeting,  Ashtabula,  0.,  0  00 
Collection  in  Union  meeting,  Cuba,  N.  T. ,  0  44 
Collection  in  New  Chapel,  Brooklyn,  84  86 
Collection  in  First  Reformed  Dutch 

Church,  Jersey  City,  10  00 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Ttoy, 

Pia.,  18  00 

Collection  in  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 

New  Utrecht,  L.  I..  82  88 

Oollection  in  Union  S.  S.  Meeting,  Fk^er- 

icktown.O.,  8  90 

Oollection  in  iRev.  6.  T.  Stelling's  Chorch, 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  8  88 

Collection  in  Congregational  Church,  in 

North-east  Centre,  N.  T.,  8  00 

Oollection  in  Congregational  diurch, 

Strykersvllle,N.  v.,  4  00 

CoUection  in  Rev.  D.  E.  Well's  Church, 

Dover,  Ohio,  7  28 
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CoUoctiOQ  in  Church  cf  the  Messiah, 


N.  Y. ,  $170  84 

Collcctiou  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  8  81 

Collection  in  Middletown,  Conn. ,  4  77 

Collection  at  Mansfield ,  O. ,  14  35 
Cb! lection  in  Oongregatiuual  Church, 

Jcwett  City, Conn.,  5  00 
Collection  in  Ccmrt-house,  Aehlaiid,  <).,  2  86 
iniurcb  or  the  Messiah.  Rhinobeck, 

N.  Y.,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  20  00 

Collection  in  M.  K.  Church,  Ashland,  0.,  7  72 
Collection  in  Second  Uniurian  Church, 

Brooklyn,  per  Thomas  Douglas,  48  00 
Collection.*!  and  subscriptions  in  Massil- 

lon,0.,  76  00 

Cruger,  Mrs.  Harriet  Douglass,  40  00 

Camp,  H.  B.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  6  00 

Converse,  James,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  2  00 

Caswell,  John,  25  00 

Crosby,  W.B.,  60  00 

Cary.W.  F.,  25  00 

Cboper,  Edward,  25  00 

Cooper,  Peter,  20  00 

riark3on,M.,  25  00 

Charlier,  Elic,  20  00 

Chauncy,  William,  10  00 

C.  F.  W.,  150 
Do.  for  Fourth  Ward  Reading  Room,  150 

CoIden,Mr8.,  10  00 

Coleman,  W.  L.,  60 
Collection  of  an  orphan  boy.  per  L.  H. 

Weed ,  Mcndon ,  111 . ,  3  00 
l1iild8,Mr8.  A.  W.,  100 
Crosby,  John  P.,  10  00 
Coldon,Mr8.,  10  00 
Carter, Walter.  10  00 
Carter,  Master,  10 
Cruger,  Mrs.  Harriet  D.,  40  00 
(liilds,  A.W.,  100 
Col  viU,  John,  26  00 
IKincan,  Sherman  ft  Co.,  25  00 
Dugastine,  Frank.  1  00 
Dcanc,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  S. .  1  00 
Dyke,  J.  P.,  50  00 
Davis,  Mrs.  Charles,  15  00 
Poubleday  Brothers,  per  Mrs.H.  Dick- 
inson, 4  00 

D.  D..  3  00 
Ellsworth,  Henry,  25  00 
Evarts,W.  M.,  6  00 
Embury,  Abraham  B. ,  25  00 

E.  C,  6  00 
Emerson,  Rufhs  W.,  5  00 
Kndicott,  Wm . ,  Jr. ,  50  00 
Earle,  John  H.,  per  B.  J  Howland.  25  00 
Emma  (Rhinebeck ,  N.  Y. ) .  1  00 
Ely,  R.  S.,  20  00 
Wv,M.  D.,  10  00 
Friend  in  MilledgovlUo,Ga.,  per  W.  A. 

Booth,  4  95 

Fa  lie,  Thomas  H.,  60  00 

Friend  in  Philadelphia,  40  00 

Friend  in  Philadelphia,  30  00 

Friend  in  Philadelphia,  25  00 

From  some  little  children  per  W.  H. 

Frasier,  1  00 

Froth iugham,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  10  00 

For  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  60  00 

Fuller.  R.F.,  2  00 
For  the  children  of  Vo-unteern,  from 

two  ladies,  10  00 

From  a  friend,  6  00 

From  two  ladles,  15  00 


Frieud,  per  A.  Wilbury.  Newport,  $5  W 

For  roc'aiming  two  children,  30  00 
FesseiJden,  W.  W.,  for  Fortieth  street 

school,  7  00 

Gilman,  William  C,  25  OU 

Gilman,  Rev.  E.  W.,  5  CO 

Gibbs,  Lucy,  10  00 

Goodhue  ft  Co.,  100  00 

Gilman,  W.  S.,  40  00 

Griffin .  Caroline  L. ,  20  00 

Gould,  Fxl word,  50  00 

Goddard.  Mrs.  Paul,  1  00 

Griffin,  C.  L.,  for  H.  R.  School,  10  00 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen,  20  00 

GDjani,Mrs.,  5  00 

Giraud ,  Mrs. ,  for  East  Ri  ver  School ,  1  00 

G.  M.  W.,  100  00 
Godding.  Mrs.  Dr.,  Winchcndon,  Mass.,  13  00 
Griffin,  A.  B.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  1  00 
Griggs,  Mrs.  S.,  ;o  00 
Harscn  Jacob,  M.  D.,  50  00 
Harsen,  Jacob,  M.  D.,  50  00 
Hawloy,Scth,  5  00 
Ualstead ,  Wil  1  iara  M. ,  50  CO 
Hedges,  Miss  C,  50  00 
How  .and .  Joseph  and  El  iza  W. .  50  00 
Hedges.  Miss  C.  A.,  50  00 
Hills,  s:c.,  20  00 

H.  ,  10  00 
H. ,  Westport,  Conn. ,  6  00 
Hubbard,  Dc*<demoiia,  i  uo 
Hale,  Mfp.  S.  W..  :5  CO 
Hawks,  Rev.  F.  W.,  for  Italian  School,  10  00 
Hoyt,  E.  A.,  100 
Hobdkcn,  50  00 
Hooker,  Thomas,  i  00 
Hemmonway,  Mrs.  L.,  1  00 
Holland,  W.  J.,  for  Schools.  6  00 
Hitchcock,  Mis^s  8.  M..  25  OU 
Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  I^,  25  00 
Hooker,  J.,  i  84 
Hoboken,  for  East  River  School.  5  00 
Hoboken,  for  German  School.  5  CO 
Hoboken,  for  Hudson  River  School.  5  Od 
Hawes,  L.  P.,  85  00 
H.  W.  H.,  50 
Howland,  B.  J.,  for  poor  in  Fortieth 

street,  50  00 

Hitchcock ,  Miss  A .  L. ,  50  00 

H  B.  H.,  1  00 

Ide,  Mary,  8  60 

Ireland,  lln.  H.,  20  00 

Johnston  J.  Boorroan  ft  Co. ,  50  00 

Jenness,  J.  S.,  33  OO 

J  ,  Mrs.  N.  C,  2  50 

Juvenile  Sewing  Society,  Amhorst, 

Mass . ,  to  pay  freight ,  1  00 
Juvenile  Missionary  Socit-tv.of  Mission 

S.  School  No.  169,  X.  Y.,  10  00 

Kimball,  Arthar,  55 

Kimball,  Mrs.,  100 

Klng,Wm.  L..  60  00 

I Ancostcr,  William ,  Cuba,  N.  Y. ,  5  00 

Livingston,  H.  B.,  80  00 

Low,  A.  A.,  25  W 

Lane,Jasiah,  20  00 

L  ,  Mrs.  (Bridgeport,  Conn.),  60  00 

UttleUeld.Rev.  0.,  5  00 
Livingston,  R.  J.,  for  Hudson  River  and 

German  Schools,  lOO  00 

Livingston,  R.  J.,  250  00 

Llndley  Murray  Fund,  25  00 

Livingston ,  R.  J. ,  100  00 
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L.  G.,  Miss,  fur  poor  in  Fortietb  street,  $1  00 

I.iviugstun,  Miss  G. ,  fur  chariticM,  2  00 

Ijvcdoy,  btarkie,  estate  of,  per  J.  P. 

trcwby,  268  M 
Mollis,  Mrs.  (I/>ndon,  Eng.),  &  00 
McCloud,  Miss,  5  00 
Moroy ,  Thomas  S. ,  13  00 
Mackay,  W.,  for  scndiag  childroo  West,  16  00 
McCloud.  Miss  E.,  6  00 
Myer;*,  P.,  1  00 
Mackay,  William,  10  00 
Morgau,  Heary,  and  others,  17  00 
MiDturn,  Mrs.  C,  6  00 
Merrill.  Mrs.  Ann  6..  6  00 
Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  26  00 
Morgan ,  George  D. ,  60  00 
Ma;ioa,C.  A.,  10  00 
Minturn,R.  B.,  100  00 
Minturn,R.  B.,  100  00 
M.F.  W.,  24  00 
M.  F.W.,  25  00 
Murray,  Miss,  10  00 
Miller.  Rev.  A.,  100 
Miles,  W.B.,  30  00 
Mtxter.  Oiarles,  for  Fourth  Ward  Read- 
ing Room,  26  00 
M.  G.  H.,  1  00 
Meills,  J.  F. ,  for  H.  R.  School ,  6  00 
MeUU,  J.  F.,  for  K.  R.  School,  6  00 
Mellls ,  J.  F. ,  for  German  School ,  6  00 
Mageo,  Thomas,  New  Philadelphia,  1  00 
Munn.O.  D.,  26  00 
mODQ,  Jam£fl,  6  00 
Miltor^W.  T.,  6  Oa 
Ktwm^.  w;ii..  10  00 
Koyw.  Wm.  Curlto,  28  OO 
Xr-w  Vi>f  k  City,  3,000  00 
01>pL>ut,  j^DbsftOa.,  60  00 
^  w  I  In ,  Woodbrid 26  00 
PWmw.WlUiaiiiB.,  73  76 
PKn7,ainiiioo,N.,  10  00 
I'eiTfpaimHKi  N.  ,  90  00 
I^ltie,  JoUu.  60  00 
TVafHUD,  J.GrpsD,  20  00 
Piilmrr.  \Vil5l.jni  K  60  00 
rftr-aojij,.  v.  \  -.,  6  00 
iMtiit  .  n  .  maker),  6  00 
Putu^r.  II  ,  L  r  I  la  Fortietb  street,  30  00 
pytmey,  WilUttiii,  80 
Fjnujri*tm»  Mr.,  6  00 
PriBfle.A..  100 

IM^.V,*^  ICO 

V.  J.  B.,  50 

pniiMuiwi  MiM  amOi,  2  00 

R.  G  P..  100 

l^j'inli^ir.!,  Rr-v  Mr.  20  00 

K.-,-..  ■.►'Ii,  t:,  V.  S.^  60  00 

l;Mi,..rr..  Mr.-..  ,1  U,  10  00 

•  ■  .1,  .  J  ;./,^!'.,  2  60 

t.:-.    y-:    l-L.>i.L-:ri,  26  00 

Ri>g4.'r6t,  Mf=  J.,  26  00 

Bay,  Robert,  28  00 

Richards,  A.  C,  100  00 

Rose.  Ghauncey,  200  00 

RemingtoiuE.,  10  00 

Rogers ,  John ,  for  sending  girls  West ,     8  00 

b7  100  00 

Sunday  School ,  Slmsbnry ,  Conn. ,  13  81 

Sunday  School  of  Reformed  DuUb 

Cburch ,  Jersey  aty ,  10  00 
Sabbath  School  of  First  PresbytertS!i 

Church,  South  Hadley,  4  00 


Sunday  School  Missionary  Society  of 

Reformed  Protestant  Church,  $10  00 
Sunday  School  (Little  Oompton) ,  7  00 

Sunday  School  Missionary  Society  of  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,    10  00 
Sabbath    School    of  Cbngregational 
Church,  Maiden  Centre,  Mass.,  per 
T.  C.  Wbittcmore,  18  00 

Sabbatn  School  of  Presbyterian  Cburch, 
Cattskill,  per  E.  B.  Day,  Superin- 
tendent, 3  80 
Sunday  School  Missionary  Society  of 
Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
Jersey  City,  per  G.  S  Boice,  6  00 
Sabbath  School  of  Plymouth  Church, 

Brooklyn,  28  00 

Sabbath  School  of  Baptist  Church,  Fel- 

tonvllk,  Mass.,  14  CO 

Sabbath  School,  Mondon,  lU.,  per  L.  H. 

Weed,  2  00 

Sabbath  School  collection  in  Three  Riv- 
ers, per  Rev.  J.  A.  Ranney,  3  86 
Sabbath  School  Missionary  Society  of 
Mission  Sabbath  School  No.  170, 
New  York,                               10  00 
Sabbath    School    of  Congregational 

Church,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  2  18 
Sabbath  School,  Beloit,  Wis.,  per  J.  J. 

Bushnell,  10  00 

Sabbath  School  Missionary  Society  of 
Casco  and  Columbus,  per  M.  E.  Top- 
ping, 3  00 
Sabbath  School  of  Harrison  square, 

Dorctie8ter,Maas.,  3  00 

Sabbath  School  of  Paysoii  Church,  East 

Hampton,  Mass.,  19  50 

Sabbath  Sch(X>I  of  PUgrim  Baptist 

Church,  New  York,  10  00 

Sabbath  School  Inflant  Class  of  First 
Congregational  Church,  Norwich- 
town,  Coon.,  per  Mary  E.  Thurs- 
ton, 8  00 
Sabbath  School  of  Presbyterian  Cburch. 

Greenville,  New  York ,  2  00 

Sabbath  School  of  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  per  S.  P.  Sher- 

12  00 


18  00 
60  00 
80  00 
10  00 
13  28 
100  00 
60  00 
60  00 
100  00 
6  CO 
26  00 
8  00 
1  00 
8  00 
10  00 
25  00 

1  00 

2  00 
60 

2  00 


Sabbatli  school  of  Pirtiby tsa 

^chluOebu.  Pbllip  ACKl^f 
^iciLliy,  Francis, 
8«p«y,  Gm-  J*  4 
i^meri,  HsluT* 
;^iddy,  FrsHdit 

Sliipman.  C.  H., 
isialUi.Oflrrm, 
Slarr.  K.. 

St  JoJiD,  Mrs  ruii-ca*, 

?^E4iJi  V,  Win  H  . 
suri.=j.  k  R^v., 
.-;i  h.r;r-liii,  J.m.  L. , 

S  rft  J 1 1 , .  I  :>  rn    ,  Hlaclt  Crfl«fc,  It  T. , 
<riuch.  Mf-  Da^-»tl, 
L^rjuLlj,  M'ifiif  f  liavid. 

?^i:ljH'ST  'iiii.  PlUliii  k  ('g.  (ft>r  G<?nna« 

s-.ij^^.;.-,  20  00 

^bH.'...L,  H.  ijr-,  10  00 

Talcott,  Jiiumie  X.,  Oiba,  N.  Y,,  1  00 

T.Cl^,  '     •     ■  ICO 
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norston,  R0T.  David,  fl  00 

Tockftr,  R.  H. ,  to  pay  freight,  26 

Terrell,  Mrs.  Electo,  60 

Tuoker,  William,  26  00 

Towniend,  Amoa,  10  00 

Voorhlee,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  lo  00 

Wilds,  M.  8.,  per  Independent,  10  00 

Wales,  &H.,  6  00 

WeeterfleM ,  J.  H. ,  8  00 

Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  k  Tbomaf ,  26  00 

WtMelwrlght,  J.  W. ,  20  00 

Wilkes,  MTsses,  10  00 

Willetts.  Edward,  26  00 

Woods,  Leonard,  18  00 

Wilkes,  Miss  H.K.,  8  00 

Wilkes,  Miss  0.,  8  00 

Wolfe,  Anna,  i  OO 


WoolBe7,Mr8.  C  W.,  $1M 

W.F.  M.,  26 

W  C.  B.  9 

wiuistOQ*,  Rev.  Timothy ,  2 

Woolsey,  A.  U.,  Miss,  100 

Woolsey,E.  J.,  100 

Woolsey,K.J.,  100 

W.  A.  R..  20 

WiUeta,  tiamoel,  26 

Whittlesey,  J.  P  ,  80 

Wolfe,  John  David,  100 

Ward,  George  a,  100 
Woiberspoon,  0. ,  Ihr  10  emigranU,  190 

Walker.  Joseph,  10 

Yates,  Mrs.  Anne,  80 

Toong,  Henry,  80 


TrMfurer'f  Beport,  February  lit,  1861,  to  February  1st,  1862. 

Dr.     Hamenley  ttreet  Industrial  School^  in  o/cemnt  with  J.  Mctcy. 


Cb. 


To  amoont  paid  for  Salaries   $841  60 

"         <*     Books   2 18 

"         "     Food   07  28 

"          "     Shoes   02  16 

"         «     Sundries   11  24 

"         "     Cloth    18  70 

«•         "     Spoons   2  12 

"         "     PMS   8  00 

Cleaning   8  00 

<«         «     Christmas   8  00 

 $616  08 


By  amoant  rec'd  from  C.  A.  Society..  $300  00 

By  Gash  Dooatkms  received   288  79 

Balance  from  J.  Macy   26  24 


$616  08 


DOVAnOirS  to  KAKEBSLBT  STBSBT  nrDUBIBIAL  SCHOOL. 


Hoboken, 
Golden,  Mrs., 
Smith, E.  P.,  Rev., 
Ropes,  H., 
Woolsey,  Mlsi, 
Sheldon,  H., 
Golden,  Mrs., 

Oongregatlonal  Church,  Pepperell, 

Holhmd,  W.  J.,  Montreal,  C.  E., 

Golden,  Mrs., 

A.1^  8., 

Starbuck,  C.  C, 

Hubbard,  Mr., 

Ropes.  H., 

Hoboken, 

Golden,  Mrs., 

Beers,  Abner, 

Livingston,  R.  J., 

Potter,  H., 

From  a  fk'iend, 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  H., 

A  friend,  for  shoes, 

Graham,  MlH  A.  (for  Plo  NIc), 

Chiklren's  Aid  Society, 

Murray,  Miss, 

A  friend,  for  shoes, 

Graham,  Miss  A. , 

Graham.  J.  Lorimer,  Bmi.,  from  Miss 
Graham, 


$26  00 

6  00 
1  00 
1  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
6  76 
6  00 
10  00 
1  00 
6  00 
1  00 
1  00 
26  00 
20  00 
6  00 
26  00 
10  00 
6  00 
26  00 
10  00 
60 
200  00 
6  00 
10  00 
4  00 

800 


Macomber,  Mr.,  per  Miss  A.  Graham,  $2  00 
Stone,  Miss,  60 
Oel8ton,Mr«.  M.,  100 
Griswold,  Mrs.,  10  00 

Walsh,  Mrs.,  2  00 

Walsh,  Miss,  2  00 

Cash,  per  MlH  C.  Brown,  4  00 

Gash  in  box,  48 
Parker,  Mrs.  W. ,  for  cleaning,  8  00 

Gash  firom  teachers,  (for  Christmas) ,      8  00 
Livingston ,  R.  J. ,  account  of  dinners,    21  89 
Milk,  for  Pic  Nlo,  Mr.  T.  J.  Hall. 
Bundle  of  papers.  Miss  Murray. 
Aprons,  Miss  C.  Stone. 
One  pair  of  shoes,  Mr.  Holt. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  C.  A.  Society. 
14  pairs  of  shoes.  C.  A.  Society. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  M.  A.  Macy. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  Mrs.  D.  Valentine. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  C.  A.  Society. 
Biscuit  for  meeting,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thomson. 
Biscuit  for  meeting,  MlH  F.  Russell. 
Bundle  of  clothing.  Miss  Graham. 
Bundle  of  clothing.  Miss  C.  Brown. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Macy. 
Cotton  and  needles  from  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 

Townsend,  per  Min  Graham. 
Dry  goods ,  $10.00,  Rev.  H.  Staats  (Lodl ,  N.  J.) 
D17  goods,  2.70,  Wm.  Gregg,  Jr.,  " 
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Dry  goods,  $1.50,  Richard  Chippendale,  Sen. 
One  bale  of  calico,  from  R.  K.  Rente,  Lodl, 
N.  J. 

Remnants  and  cloth,  from  Miaa  Bailejr,  per 
Hifls  C.  Brown. 

DroMM,  from  Mies  C.  Brown. 

Dresses,  from  Miss  C.  Stone. 

One  doien  hoods,  from  Miss  J.  Brown. 

aothingfrom  Javenile  Societr,  North  Wood- 
stock, per  Mrs.  Peleg  C.  Childs. 

Worsted  hood  and  shoes,  from  Mrs.  Dr.  E. 
West. 

Flannel  and  mnslin,  fh>m  Miss  C.  Brown. 
One  bondlo  of  clothing,  ttcm  Mrs.  Van  Tjme. 
Cake  for  Mothers'  meeting,  Miss  C.  Btone. 
Three  dinners,  Mrs.  Parker. 
Two  tons  coal,  one  piece  Canton  flannel,  coflbe 

and  sugar  for  meeting,  hams  and  plea,  for 

Christmas,  shoes,  Miss  Parker. 
Gike  and  dolls  for  Christmas,  Miss  C.  Stone. 
Books  and  tippets  for  Christmas,  Miss  Parker. 
One  piece  nnbleached  mnslin.  Miss  Parker. 
A  handle  of  clothing  (Toung  Ladies'  Society), 

per  Miss  Bayles. 
Christmas  greens,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Gorpenter 

(Hudson). 

Vegeublesfor  Christmas,  Miss  F.  Russell. 
Vegetables  for  Christmas,  Miss  A.  Graham. 
Vegetobles  for  Christmas,  Miss  Walsh. 
Cake  (br  Christmas,  Miss  Scholtx. 


Candies  for  Christmas,  Miss  Dwight. 
Candies  for  Christmas,  Miss  Brower. 
Candies  for  Christmas,  MIh  Walsh. 
Pies  for  Christmas,  Misses  C.  and  J.  Brown. 
Dolls  for  Christmas,  Miss  D.  NelL 
Misses  Mead. 
Candies  fbr  Christmas,  Miss  Booth. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  Wm.  W.  Feasendtn. 
Stockings,  Miss  Fitzgerald. 
Several  bundles  of  clothing,  Misses  Mead. 
Bundle  of  clothing  and  shoes,  Mrs.  E.  Macy. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  Mrs.  Church,  per  Mrs. 
ELMacy. 

Cakes  for  meeting,  flrom  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  HaU. 
Oakes  for  meeting,  Trom  Mrs.  8.  Ball,  Miss  C. 

Stone,  and  Miss  Rossell. 
Oakes  for  meeting,  firom  Miss  Brower  and 

Misses  Mead. 
MUk  for  meeting  and  picnic,  Arom  Mr.  T.  J. 

Hall. 

Bundle  of  clothing  from  Oarmine  street. 
Bundle  of  clothing  trom  Mrs.  Richard  Titus 

(L  I.) 

Bundle  of  ctothing  from  Mrs.  Coles  (L.  I.) 
Bundle  of  new  clothing  Trom  Mrs.  Blatcbford. 
Bundle  of  clothing  from  Miss  J.Brown. 
One  large  stone  Jog  and  syrup,  Messrs.  Booth 

Ik  Edgar. 
Papers,  by  Mr.  Marerick. 


DOVAnon  FOB  THE  ITALIAK  SCHOOL. 


Anfora,  Mr., 
An  lulian, 
Bertinatti,  Chevalier, 
Oeccarini,  Dr  G., 
Fabbrt.E.  0., 


$6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 


Fabbrl,E.P.,  $10  00 

G^i,6.,  2  00 

Hawks,  Rev.  F.  W.,  10  00 

Balance  received  from  Concert,  per  Mrs. 

McKaye,  18  02 


Ladies'  Sewing  Society  of  West  Norwalk. 
Oonn.,  per  Mrs.  T.  C.  Benedict,  1  barrel  of 
etothing.  Unknown  friend,  1  parcel  of  cloth- 
ing. Children's  Aid  Society ,  Brooklyn ,  Conn. , 
per  E.  Newbury,  1  box  of  ctothing.  C.  C. 
Woolaey,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  From  a  few 
young  friends,  per  Mr.  Richard  Tucker,  North 
Beverley,  Mass.,  K  harrel  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Orlnnell,  Andibum  Park,  1  box  of  clothing, 
vix. :  8  coats,  7  pair  of  pants,  0  Jackets,  ft  pair 
of  boots,  1  pair  of  shoes,  2  caps.  Messrs.  Car- 
ter Ik  Co.,  publishers,  Broadway,  a  package  of 
80  books.  «  A  Poor  Man's  Donation,"  vix. :  1 
shirt,  1  pair  of  pants.  Mrs.  Willis,  8  trunks 
and  a  basket  of  books,  magazines,  kc.  Juve- 
nile Sewing  Society,  Amherst,  Mass.,  per  Mrs. 
Ellia  Ayers,  1  box  of  clothing,  riz. :  8  com- 
fortobles,  0  girls'  suits,  6  boys'  suiu,  8  shirts, 
1  Jacket,  1  petticoat,  1  apron,  1  vest.  1  pair  of 

Snts,  and  a  Bible  and  some  tracts.  New  York 
ble  Society.  12  Gernutn  Bibles.  House  of  In- 
dustry,  100  West  Sixteenth  street,  17  sacks  and 
6  pettkxiats.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lyman,  1  lot  of  sum- 
mer clothing.  Mr.  Cornell,  hats,  pants,  coats, 
boots,  and  under-clothing.  Mrs.  M.  Clarkson, 
20  new  shirts  for  boys.  Mrs .  Badeau ,  1  dress 
and  1  bonnet.  Mr.  W.  L.  King,  1,000  envel- 


opes. By  Express,  8  skirts.  4  ooats,  1  pair  of 
pants,  1  vest,  2  caps,  1  red  shirt,  and  some 
baby-clothing.  A  friend,  2  tm  capes,  1  dress, 
2  light  skirts,  ft  sacks,  4  shawls,  4  pairs  of 
stockings,  1  pair  of  boots,  1  pair  of  shoes. 
Mrs.  Brace,  1  parcel  of  clothing.  Unknown 
friend,  8  small  shirts.  Mrs.  Frothingham,  1 
package,  containing  8  shirts,  8  Jackets,  1  coat, 
1  hood ,  and  girls'  clothing.  Fbmal^  Charitable 
Society,  West  Medwav,  Mass.,  per  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Ide,  1  box  of  clothing,  containing  8  com- 
forubles,  8  quilted  skirts, 6  chemises,  8  shirts. 
8  dresses,  8  aprons,  1  pair  of  pants,  1  boy's 
Jacket,  and  2  pair  of  gloves.  Unknown  friend , 
0  new  petticoats,  6  new  dresses,  and  8  new 
shirts.  Unknown  friend ,  1  bundle  of  clothing, 
with  collars,  stockings,  and  1  cap.  Mrs.  M. 
Clarkson,  84  garments  for  girls,  and  12  shirts 
for  bovs.  Mrs.  Davies,  Fishkill  Landing.  N. 
T.,  8  dresses  and  8  bonnets  per  Mrs.  Ludlow. 
A  Lady  (a  yearly  subscriber),  1  bundle  of 
clothing,  and  1  bat,  1  cap,  stockings,  and  2 

Cir  of  boots.  Mrs.  Spear,  1  bnndle,  vis. :  8 
ts,  1  bonnet,  and  1  vest.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Adee, 
a  large  bundle  of  clothing,  containing  8  pair 
of  pants,  8  coats,  14  shirts,  under-clothing, 
cravats,  stockings,  shoes,  gloves,  4  capB,  and  1 
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hat.  By  Express,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  An 
unknown  friend,  2  shirts,  2  pair  of  shoes,  2 
collars,  2  pair  of  stoclcings.  Female  Charitable 
Society,  West  Medway,  Mass.,  per  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Ide,  1  box,  containing  40  bonnets,  2  shawls, 
2  towels,  1  pair  of  stoclcings,  1  chemise,  1  pair 
of  pantalettes,  1  apron,  1  sock,  1  flannel  petti- 
cost,  2  pillow-cases,  lining,  and  some  flowers, 
value,  $12.25.  Mrs.  Shaw,  1  package  of  cloth- 
ing. Joseph  B.  Purdy,  2  dozen  of  American 
flags.  Messrs.  Kiggins  k  Kellogg,  2  dozen 
pass-books  and  1  dozen  quarto  books.  Mr  J. 
Q.  Preble,  1 ,000  envelopes.  Mr.  Thomas  Owen, 

1  gross  of  pens  and  1  gross  of  pen-holders. 
Messrs.  Vernon  k  Brothers,  1  lot  of  writing 
and  wrapping  paper.  Mrs.  James  Phyfe,  1 
bag  of  books.  The  ladies  of  S.  Brooklyn,  per 
Mrs.  H.  Dickenson,  1  box  of  clothing.  conUin- 
ing  7 bonnets,  1  apron,  21  chemises,  11  draw- 
ers, 3  skirts,  2  under  shirts,  11  dresses,  6  pet- 
ticoats. 1  shawl,  1  coat,  2  cravats,  18  shirts,  3 
boys'  dresses,  1  pair  of  pants.  0  pair  of  stock- 
ings, 5  pair  of  shoes,  and  1  pair  of  mittens. 
An  unknown  friend,  2  coats,  and  1  pair  of 
pants.  An  unknown  friend,  1  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing. Hoboken,  1  pair  of  drawers.  Unknown 
friend,  6  shirts.  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarkson,  1 
bundle,  containing  22  shirts.  Mrs.  Kelson,  a 
parcel,  containing  4  pair  of  pants,  and  1  dress 
coat.   J.  Q.  Preble,  envelopes.    Dr.  Barker, 

2  shirts.  2  vests,  1  pair  of  pants,  and  2  coats. 
St.  Jonn's  Church," Northampton,  Mass., 40 

garments.  The  Ladies  of  Chesnut  Hill,  Litch- 
fleld,  Conn.,  i>or  Miss  S.  M.  Law,  a  box,  con- 
taining 2  quilts,  4  pair  of  pants,  4  shirts,  1  pair 
of  shoes,  2  dresses,  2  chemises^  night  caps, 
and  4  pair  of  stockings.  Mrs.  W.  L.  King,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Marquand,  1  bundle 
of  clothing.  A  lady  (per  Mr.  Staples) ,  1  bun- 
dle, containing  1  coat,  2  pair  of  pants,  1  Jacket, 
1  pair  of  india-rubber  boots,  and  some  stock- 
ings. Mr.  Washington  Brockner,  a  generous 
donation  of  cakes,  gingerbread,  &c. ,  for  a  com- 
pany going  West.  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Fesscndcn,  1 
bundle  of  clothing,  and  1  pair  of  shoes.  Mr. 
Ropes,  2  dozen  of  copy-books,  and  a  bundle  of 
slate-pencils  for  Cottage  Place  School.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  100  Bibles.  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Waller, 

1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Swords,  1  bundle 
of  clothing.  Mr.  T.  Mulligan,  2  vests.  Mr. 
Avery  Green,  2  dozen  hats,  4  caps,  1  pair  of 
panL<f.   Unknown  (\riend,  1  bundle  of  clothing, 

2  shirts,  4  drawers,  and  2  pair  of  gloves.  Mr. 
Fitch,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mr.  D.  A.  Wood- 
worth,  2  hats,  1  light  coat,  and  1  vest.  Mr. 
Boardman.  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Young  La- 
dies' Benevolent  Society,  Northampton,  Mass. , 
per  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Williston,  Secretary,  1 
box  of  clothing,  viz.:  12  chemises,  11  shirts, 
0  dresses,  6  caps,  8  apron.s,  4  pair  of  pants  and 
jackets,  2  pair  of  hose,  1  sack.  Mrs.  EHrl,  3 
dresses.  Found  at  the  door  of  the  offlce,  3 
bundles  of  clothing.  Mr.  H.  Bopes,  2  hats,  2 
vests,  1  shirt-bosom,  1  collar.  Mrs.  Wcllcr,  8 
shirts.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Preble,  2>^  reams  of  paper, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Martin,  printed  heading  on  the 
same.  Mr.  S.  Ray  nor,  600  envelopes.  Mr. 
Wm.  Nicholson ,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mcrars. 
Berlin  k  Jones,  0  boxes  of  envelopes.  Left 
at  the  ofBce  by  a  gentleman,  1  bundle,  contain- 
ing 1  comforter,  1  pair  of  india-rubber  boots, 
2  pair  india-rubber  shoes,  1  cravat,  and  0  col- 


lars. Left  at  the  office  by  a  lady,  6  new  shirli. 
Left  At  the  office  by  a  lady,  3  bonnets,  and  4 
pair  of  ladies'  shoes.  Mr.  J.  I*arct ,  Jr.  ,1  bun- 
dle of  clothing.  Unknown,  1  bundle  of  clotb- 
ing.  Mr.  D.  H.  Kellogg,  Spuyten  Duyvil,l  car- 
pot-bag,  containing  4  coats,  4  dresses,  1  vest, 
1  shirt,  3  pair  of  pants,  shoes  and  stockingfi, 
collars  and  neckties.  Mrs.  Swift,  1  bundle  of 
clothing,  1  hat,  and  1  comfortable.  From 
<*  Bergen  Point,"  1  bundle  of  clothing,  and  2 
hats,  1  cap,  collars,  stockings,  and  neck-ties. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hnllister,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mn. 
Ide,  West  Medway,  Mass.,  1  package  of  ctotta- 
ing,  2  bed  quilts.  1  comfortable,  1  pair  of  sheets, 
and  1  pair  of  pillow-cases — value.  $11.05.  Mr. 
J.  6.  Pearson,  2  bundles  of  clothing.  Mr. 
Hoppock,  1  parcel  of  clothing.  <'75  E.  15th 
street,"  1  bundle  of  clothing.  A  friend,  1 
piece  of  cotton  cloth.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fessenden, 
1  bundle,  containing  1  pair  of  pants,  stockings, 
gloves,  and  1  pair  of  shoes.  New  York  Bible 
Society,  200  T^taments,  per  Stephen  Sroytb, 
Esq. ,  Agent.  Master  W.  W.  Astor.  1  bundle  of 
clothing,  viz.:  6  pair  of  pants  and  2  Jackets. 
Mrs.  F.  Smith,  Fort  Washington,  2  bandies  of 
clothing.  Ladies  of  Frederickstown,  Ohio,  a 
generous  donation  of  clothing,  per  Mrs.  Sarah 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Dowler,  and  Sirs.  Johnson. 
Rhinebeck  Sewing  Circle,  per  Mrs.  W.  8. 
Miller,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
a  bale  of  clothing,  containing  100  garments. 
Ladies'  Centre  District  Sewing  Circle,  West 
Hampton,  Mass. ,  1  barrel  of  clothing,  per  Mrs. 
Junta  M.  Chapman,  West  Hampton,  Mass. 
Unknown  friend,  0  new  shirta.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Starbuck,  1  package  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Mar- 
quand, 1  bundle  of  clothing,  and  9  pair  of 
stockings.  Dr.  0.  Bronson,  1  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing. Prof.  Barker,  1  bundle  of  clothhig.  Mrs. 
J.  Hooker,  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  box,  contain- 
ing 4  shirts,  6  chemises,  2  dresses,  1  tunic,  1 
pair  of  pants,  1  quilt,  kc.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Booth, 
1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mr.  George  Douglas.  I 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Brooklyn, 
1  bundle,  containing  4  dresses,  4  aprons,  2 
cloaks,  2  petticoats,  1  pairof  drawers,  1  com- 
forter, shoosand  stockings,  and  1  haU  An  old 
lady  in  Otsego  county,  4  pair  of  stockings. 
Mrs.  Anna  Fisher,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N. 
Y. ,  2  pair  of  stockings.  A  few  friends,"  per 
Mr.  E.  L.  Tucker,  North  Beverley,  Mass. ,  1  bar- 
rel,  containing  18  dresses,  15  petticoats,  6 
shirts,  1  cradle  comfortable,  pillow-cases, 
stockings,  8  vests,  2  pair  of  pants,  5  drawers, 
8  shirts,  2  chemises,  1  pair  of  shoes,  papers 
and  books.  Messrs.  Berlin  k  Jones,  5,000 
envelopes.  Unknown  friend  (per  express).  1 
bundle  of  clothing,  2  shirts,  collars,  stockings, 
and  1  hat.  Mr.  Paulding.  1  woolen  Jacket. 
Mrs.  Mosos  Grinnell,  1  bundle  of  clothing,  and 
1  pair  of  boots.  Messrs.  Vernon  Brothors,  1 
package  of  wrapping-paper.  Mr.  H.  Ropes,  2 
reams  of  paper.  From  the  Howard  Mission," 
per  Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter.  4  bundles  of  cloth- 
ing, containing  20  coats.  14  pairs  of  pants,  0 
vests,  and  1^  quilts.  Mr.  L.  H.  Hazen,  Cuba, 
Alleghany  county,  N.  Y.,8  hoods,  0  caps,  2 
hats,  0  pair  of  shoes.  4  pair  of  rubbers,  1 
shawl ;  value  of  articles,  S11.41.  Mr.  W.  ('. 
Martin,  printing  done  to  the  amount  of  $15. 
Juvenile  Sewing  Circle,  of  the  Infant  Sunday* 
acboTil  Class,  North  Woodstock,  Conn. .  per  Mrs. 
Abigail  B.  Childs,  of  same  place,  1  box  of 
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g.  From  "  Oarmino  street,''  8  coats,  1 
c.  Left  at  the  office  door ,  a  bundle ,  con- 
shoes,  socks,  2  pair  of  pants.  2  hats, 
lady,  9  new  shirts.  Mr.  C.  S.  Lowery, 
le  of  clothing,  stockings,  undershirts, 
>me  little  boys  and  girls,  of  Cuba,  N. 
1  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  per  Mr.  C.  C. 
1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
s'  shirts.  Ladles'  Benevolent  Circle  of 
gational  Church,  Pepperell,  Mass. ,  per 
P.  Smith,  Pepperell,  Mass. ,  1  barrel  of 
g,  valued  at  $16.  Kev.  Mr.  Graves.  1 
of  clothing.  Mr.  J.  Hay,  Bronxvilie, 
I  Railroad. N.  T.,1  bundle  of  clothing, 
trdman,  1  Dundle  of  clothing,  and  2  hats. 
Sewing  Circle,  West  Nor  walk,  Ct.,  per 
A.  Benedict.  1  barrel  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  A  friend  at  Jas- 


per, N.  Y.,  per  Home  for  the  Friendless,  1 
bundle  of  stockings.  A  lady  at  Mr.  SUples' 
house.  76  Clinton  Place,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
A  package  of  clothes,  by  Willie  Mead,  Cuba, 
N.  Y.  A  package  of  clothes,  by  Wm.  Conlson, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  A  package  of  clothes,  by  Annie 
Homan,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  A  package  of  clothes, 
by  Laura  Talcott,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  A  package  of 
clothes,  by  Mrs.  Jas.  Smith,  Black  Creek,  N. 
Y.  A  generous  donation  of  stationery,  by  H. 
Ropes.  Child's  Papers,  cards,  tract  Journals, 
and  books  flrom  American  Tract  Society  of  Bos- 
ton. A  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
children  going  West,  and  fbr  the  schools,  from 
N.  Y.  Bible  Society.  We  tender  our  grateful 
thanks  to  the  railroad  officers  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors, who  have  so  liberally  aided  us. 


Joitatiaits  for  |ietos-bo]}s'  f  obpg  ^oirse. 


•..for Sunday  dinners, 
Mrs.  J.  J.,  for  clothing, 
nous, 

,  Oeorge  Hunter,  per  H.  Potter, 
Mr. ,  for  Sunday  dinners, 
dyn,^ 

n,  Dr.  0.,  for  Sunday  dinners, 
a,  Mrs.  A.  E..  for  Sunday  dinners, 
MissC.  L.,  for  Thanksgiving, 
a,  Mrs.  0.,  for  Thanksgiving, 
n,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  for  Thanksgiving, 
l^ntleman,  for  Thanksgiving, 
Mrs.,  for  clothing, 
Mr.  J.  J.,  Indiana,  as  prizes  for 
two  beet  behaved  boys  of  the 
e,attheeDdof  1862, 

ar  Thanksgiving  dinner, 

and  (kmily,  for  Christmas  din- 

Mrs.  E.  C. ,  per  Dr.  0.  Bronson, 
anday  dinners, 

B,  Mr.,  per  Dr.  0.  Bronson,  for 
ay  dinners, 

I,  Miss  E.  C.,  for  Thanksgiving, 
J.  C.  for  Sunday  dinners. 

land,*' for  Christmas  dinner. 

Mrs., 

Mrs., 

.,  for  Christmas  dinner, 
Dr  Thanksgiving, 
>th  Mission  Sunday-school,  Mai- 
Mass.,  for  Sunday  dinners, 
Oranby,  Conn.,"  for  Sunday  din- 

for  Christmas  dinners, 
,  for  Sunday  dinners, 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
for  clothing, 
for  clothing. 

iss,  per  Dr.  0.  Bronson,  for  Sun- 
linncrs, 

,  Mr.  J.  W.,  for  Sunday  dinners, 


82  00 

20  CO 
60 
60  00 
1  00 

1  00 
6  00 
6  00 

10  00 
6  00 
6  00 

2  60 
6  00 


20  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

8  60 

5  00 

2  00 
1  00 

6  00 

1  00 
6  00 

10  00 
6  00 

2  00 

6  00 

2  00 
6  00 

1  00 

3  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  00 

2  00 


Gentleman,  for  Sunday  dinners,  $2  00 

Gentleman,  for  Sunday  dinners,  6  00 

Goddard,  Mr.,  for  Sunday  dinners,  2  00 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen,  6  00 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen,  10  OO 

«H.,"  Monee  Hili,  Indiana,  per  Mr. 
Richards,  of  the  Independent,  for  bed- 
ding, 2  00 
H.,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Newbnryport,  Mass., 

for  Sunday  dinners,  20  00 

Hobc4cen,  6  00 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  for  Christmas 

dinner,  6  00 

Hunt.  Tiiiinghast  t  Co. ,  for  clothing,  18  44 
H. ,  Wcstport ,  Conn . ,  6  00 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  L. ,  25  OO 

Isce  I  in ,  A . ,  A(  Co. ,  for  Sunday  dinners,  10  00 
J.,Mrs.  K.  C,  2  60 

Kirkland,  Charles  P.,  for  Thanksgiving,  3  00 
Lady,  per  Missionary  Soc.  N.  W.  Ref. 

Prot.  D.  Ch..  for  Sunday  dinners,  6  00 
Lady,  for  Sunoay  dinners,  6  00 

I^y,  for  Sunday  dinners,  30  00 

Lenox,  James,  50  00 

Livingston,  R.  J.,  for  Christmas  dinners,  4  00 
Livingston,  R.  J.,  given  as  prizes  to  the 
three  boys  who  saved  the  three  largest 
sums  in  January.  1862,  6  00 

'  •  M. ,"  for  Sunday  dinners ,  1  00 

Missionary  Society  North  west  Ref.  Prot. 

D.  Ch.,  for  Sunday  dinners,  10  00 

Murray,  Miss  C,  per  Dr.  0.  Bronson, 

for  Sunday  dinners,  6  00 

Montgomery,  Mrs.,  for  Sunday  dinners,  100 
Murray,  Miss  C,  for  Thanksgiving,  1  00 
Mosely,  S.  H.,  for  Thanksgiving,  1  CO 

Murray,  Col.  J.  B. ,  for  Thanksgiving,  2  00 
Murray,  Washington,  for  Thanksgiving,  1  00 
Morrison,  Mr.  Archibald  M.,  remission 

of  a  debt  for  steam  power,  30  00 

Mizter,  Charles,  25  00 

Nason ,  Joseph  k  Co. ,  remission  of  a  debt 
for  steam-pipes,  and  fixtures  for  heat- 
ing water.  20  00 
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New  York  City,  |2i»0  00 

Pbelps,  Boy»l,  for  clothing.  90  00 

Powell,  O.  B. ,  for  Sonday  dinners,  6  00 

Palfrey,  Miss  Anna  B.,  2  00 

Bopes,  Mr.,  Brooklyn,  60 
Bobert,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  per  Dr.  0.  Brooson, 

for  Sunday  dinners,  6  00 
Bay,  Mrs.  Bobert,  forTbankaglTlng,  6  00 
Bobert,  Mrs.  C.  B. .  for  llianlaglvlng,  1  00 
Benderson.  Mrs. ,  for  clothing,  6  00 
Stewart,  B.  L.  Ik  A.,  for  Sunday  din- 
ners, 10  00 
^weetser,  Mr. ,  for  IhanksgiTlng,  2  00 
Sherwood,  Mrs.,  for  clothing,  2  00 


Smith,  Gerrit.  U  00 

Spragae,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  6  Oa 

Sabbath  School.  No.  60,  K.  W.  Bef.  Prot. 
D.  Ch.,  per  W.  Yan  Norden,  for  Son- 
day  dinners,  10  00 
Sabbath  School  of  Second  Ooogregatknal 

Church,  Dorchester.  Mass. ,  T  00 

Three  Little  Sisters  or  Spay  ten  Doyyel, 

tor  Christmas  dinners,  1  00 

Vaoderpoel,  Mrs.  A.,  for  TbanksgiTing,  6  00 
Western  Gentlemnn  and  his  Friend,  for 

Sunday  dinners,  1  50 

White,  Norman,  for  Sunday  dinners,  6  00 
Waiets ,  Mr. ,  (br  Thsnksgiving,  2  00 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  ?8  red  flannel  shirU. 
From  110  West  Twenty-flrst  street,!  parcel  of 
clothing.  Mr.  J.  M.  Nichols,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  Goderich,  1  parcel  of  books. 
A  young  gentleman,  a  parcel  of  boys'  clothing. 
Ladies  of  the  New  Lebanon  Sewing  Society,  8 
bed-quilts,  2  caps,  2  shirts,  and  1  pair  of  pants. 
W.  B.Tyler,Biq.,l  bundle, conUining 8  vests, 
1  cap,  1  pair  of  shoes,  2  pocket-handkerchieA, 
and  4  shirts.  A  few  ladies  of  me, Conn., 
per  Miss  Evelyn  McCnrdy,  1  small  box  or 
clothing,  and  bedding.  Mr.  James,  hats  and 
caps.  Quartermaster  Serjeant  Greco ,  1  box  of 
caps.  Cbarles  Mizter,  Eaq.,  Boston,  8  pieces 
of  brown  sheeting.  L.  S.  Society  of  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Dover.  N.  J. ,  2  quUts.  A  Friend, 
a  few  shirts,  vesU,  and  neck  ties.  T.  Schultx, 
1  bundle  of  clothing.  W.  L.  Walter,  i^.,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  B.  Bossel,  I^. ,  1  bundle 
of  clothing.  B.  T.  Babbitt,  1  box  of  soap. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Bltchie,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  A 
lady,  6  shirts.  Master  W.  W.  Astor,  a  choice 
collection  of  books.  A  Friend,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarkson,  84  shirts. 
Lidies  of  the  Five  Points  Mission,  100  vests. 
Messrs.  Maun ,  Steams  It  Beal ,  some  stationery 


and  2  pain  of  boots.  Mrs.  Sptnsor.  Goon. ,  i 
quUU.  Mrs.  Nelson  BaU,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
2  comforters.  Mrs.  Major  Whitley,  1  parcel 
of  clothing.  Do.  do.,  and  some  shtats  sod 
drawers.  Brooks  k  Brother,  a  few  articles  of 
clothing.  A  Friend,!  bundle, oonUlning socks, 
shirts,  and  under-vests.  J.  L.  Mallary,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  1  box  of  soap.  Svlvanns  S.  Ward, 
half  a  ton  sT  ooal.  Mrs.  Wilson,  !  boidle  of 
clothing.  A.  8.  M.,  1  parcel  of  woolen  socks. 
N.  J.  C. ,  2  pairs  of  pants.  Christian  F.  Pfleflbr, 
Bmi.  ,  1  bundle,  containing  ooaU,  pants,  vests, 
shirts,  and  socks.  A  Friend,  1  quilt.  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Astor,  several  donations  of  very  choice 
books.  A  mend,  a  set  of  Gspt.  Mayne  Beid's 
Works,  with  other  books,  in  a  box.  J.  F. 
Melliss,  Biq.,  monthly  numbers  of  Cbssel's 
Family  Bible,  with  other  interesting  reading. 
WiUiam  A.  Booth,  Emi.,  snpply  of  molssscs 
during  the  year.  Ladles'  Sewing  Circle,  West 
Norwalk,  Conn,  (per  Mr.  B.  A.  Benedict),  2 
quilts.  Jacob  Weeks,  Bmi.,  8  tons  of  coaL 
Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  some  butter  and  a 
measure  of  meal.  The  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond Cbss,  Public  School  No.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y.» 
IqnUt.  Mrs.  Matthew  Oarkaon, ft  doi.  shirts. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


/  give  and  lequeath  to  the  Childrbn's  Aid  SocibtTi" 
incorjpcrated  in  the  year  1855,  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  qf 
JITew  Torki  the  eum  of  Dollars^  to  he 

fised  for  the  purjposee  <f  eaid  Society. 


TENTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  Till 


FEBRUARY.  1  8  6  8. 


OFFICE,  No.  11  CLINTON  HALL,  A8T0R  PLACE. 


NEW  YORK: 

PRESS  OF  WYNEOOP,  HALLE2nifiCK  Ji  THOMAS,  lU  FULTON  8IRBR. 
1868. 


TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

or  TBI 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 


J.  £ARL  WILUAIO. 
CHABUB  L.  BRACK. 


TtoB«f  OflM  iDtaplMla  ISM. 
r  J.  HovLAXS,  80  WaU  Stnti. 
WnuAM  C.  Gnxiuir,  40  Pine  8tr«et. 
BowiMD  PofTB,  14  OranMrcj  FArk. 
J^AiOi  L.  Faun,  M.  D.,  1  Wesley  Place. 

i  Yam  BnwLAn,  268  Greme  St. 


Tfim  of  OflM  to  orplfw  !■  IMS. 

CnvB  W.  nno,  84  Gramerej  Fivk. 
WiuiAM  a  BmsK.,  94  Plae  8lrt«t. 
Hijno*  T.  Bbwit,  40  Walker  Street 
Jan  EL  WnxiiJB,  Metropolitan  Bank. 
GsikBija  H.  TtutMKf  8S1  FitUi  ATenaa. 


Twm  «f  OflM  to  taplM  la  ISMb 
Wniuii  A.  Boon,  10  But  14th  Street. 
Jon  CteaiT  Baom,  81  UnlTerslty  Place. 
BoBBi  J.  Lmjioum,  18S  Ftfth  Arenae. 
WiuxAX  L.  Kno,  90  John  Sirtet. 
Cbmmub  L.  BaACi,  11  Glntoo  BalL 


Mb.  ahd  Mai.  a  (VGonon. 

■IT  AMD  MATWUr  OT  OBU'  unDoiKQ-mamm. 
Mr.  AMD  Mm.  B.  tmm, 

VBRUa, 

M.  Dum. 


49-  ftibaerlptlODS  will  Im  gladly  reoelTod  by  the  n«asQrer,  J.  B  WnmMB,  In  the  MMrapoUtan 
Bank,  by  either  or  the  above  Tknateea,  or  by  the  Seoretary  at  the  Offlce. 

Dooatloos  or  Oothinc,  ShoM, Stockings,  Ik.,  ar4  much  needed,  and  may  bo  seat  to  tha  (MBoe, 
No.  11  ainton  HUl,  Astor  Plaoe. 

Old  aothlng  wlU  be  called  Ibr,  if  the  addreasbe  aent  to  the  oOee. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 


It  is  a  circumstance,  gratefully  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  two  years  of  civil  war  which  have  nearly  passed,  have 
been  the  most  favorable  to  the  poor  of  New  York,  of  any 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Large  numbers  of  the  working  men,  who  never  earn  any- 
thing for  their  families  during  the  winter,  are  now  in  the 
army,  sending  back  to  them  their  wages  regularly;  the 
wives  and  children  of  volunteers  still  receive  a  liberal  allow- 
ance from  the  city;  many  men,  who  have  hitherto  spent 
both  their  own  earnings  and  those  of  their  unfortunate  wives 
for  liquor,  are  now  forced,  by  the  discipline  of  the  service,  to 
sobriety,  and  aid  in  supporting  those  dependent  on  them.  It 
happiens,  too,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  field  of  observation, 
that  New  York  city  has  suffered  singularly  little  in  the  deaths 
or  sickness  of  her  volunteers,  so  that  not  so  many  widows  or 
orphans  are  left  as  were  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The 
Government,  also,  has  supplied  an  immense  amount  of  em- 
ployment to  the  poor  of  the  city,  in  orders  for  clothes, 
harness,  tents,  arms,  ftc,  and  in  the  plating  or  building  of 
gunboats  and  armed  vessels. 

Though  the  Commissioners  of  Charity  have  withheld  to  a 
great  degree  their  usual  distribution  of  coal — and,  we  think, 
very  justly,  considering  the  wide  abuse  of  their  liberality — and 
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though  the  high  price  of  coal  seemed  about  to  lay  one  of  the 
heaviest  burdens  on  the  destitute  classes,  the  remarkable  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  has  shielded  the  poor,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
sufiering  through  cold.  From  all  these  causes,  the  condition 
of  the  poor  within  our  peculiar  field  of  labor,  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  singularly  and  unusually  comfortable.  War 
has  not  brought,  as  yet,  the  terrible  calamities  to  our  needy 
classes  which  might  have  been  expected.  Of  course,  there 
is  now,  and  there  always  will  be  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
much  sufiering.  People  are  unfortunate,  or  ignorant,  or 
vicious,  as  they  always  have  been,  and  their  children,  or  those 
who  come  under  their  influence,  feel  the  evil  effects.  There 
are  still  desolate  widows,  who  see  not  how  to  earn  the  morning- 
meal  for  their  hungiy  little  ones  and  who  pawn  article  after 
article,  relics  of  better  days,  in  the  fearful  struggle  with  want 
and  starvation.  There  are  still  drunken  fathers,  who  consume 
the  last  penny  of  the  wives'  hardly-earned  wages,  and  who 
sell  the  children's  scanty  clothing,  for  the  sake  of  liquor. 
Boys  are  cast  out  to  drift  on  the  currents  of  a  great  city ; 
girls  are  wandering  to  and  fro,  battling  with  temptation  and 
poverty,  as  they  have  always  done.  The  same  sad  procession 
of  young  faces,  made  old  by  early  want  and  crime,  enters  the 
gloomy  portals  of  our  prisons  and  refuges.  But  bad  as 
all  this  is,  it  is  no  worse  than  usual;  possibly,  a  little 
better.  Some  quarters,  that  used  to  be  infested  with  that 
worst  class  of  New  York — the  **  Short-Boys" — are  almost 
stripped  of  them  by  the  war. 

The  worst  effect  of  the  times  is  shown  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  young  girls ;  more  of  whom  are  floating  about  the 
city,  without  protection  or  responsible  care  over  them,  than 
ever  before — ^probably  from  the  absence  of  so  many  fathers, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  families. 

This  Society  has  devoted  itself  to  the  care  and  improve- 
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ment  of  the  poor  children  of  the  city.  It  has  now  been 
laboring  for  ten  years.  The  principles  that  have  supported 
it,  have  been  the  religions  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
dition of  our  most  debased  and  poorest  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  prudential  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  well-se- 
cured prosperity  in  a  democratic  society,  where  the  lowest 
class  was  not  constantly  being  raised,  and  improved.  These 
profound  convictions  have  borne  the  Society  up,  through  two 
business  panics  and  nearly  two  years  of  civil  war. 

Ten  years  have  now  tested  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of 
our  plan  of  operations.  During  that  time,  we  have  sent  out 
to  the  country,  to  places  in  families,  or  at  trades,  some  seven 
thousand  children.  If  the  objection  had  been  well  founded, 
that  we  were  "  scattering  the  seeds  of  vice  and  crime"  through 
the  West,  in  sending  out  these  unfortunate  little  creatures,  we 
should  by  this  time  have  heard  of  an  immense  harvest  of  sin 
and  misery  which  people  were  reaping  in  the  rural  districts. 
Through  our  mistaken  philanthropy,  there  would  have 
arisen  from  the  whole  West,  an  united  groan  of  opposition 
to  our  movement. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  despite  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  the  war  and  the  absence  of  the  heads  of  families  to  so  great 
an  extent,  the  West  has  never  contributed  so  liberally  to  our 
charity,  or  has  called  for  so  many  children,  as  during  the  last 
year.  The  desire  and  the  readiness  for  receiving  our  unfor- 
tunate little  protegisj  are  greater  now  than  we  can  meet.  This 
great  deportation  from  the  city  of  those  who  would  have 
been,  in  a  large  measure,  a  burden  and  injury  to  society, 
and  the  immense  changes  wrought  in  life  and  character 
to  so  many — the  victims  of  others'  vices  and  neglect — ^it 
should  be  remembered,  have  been  brought  about  at  an  ex- 
pense, moderate  beyond  any  experience  of  charitable  enter- 
prises. Taking  the  average  of  our  expenses  last  year— $1 1 .40 
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cents  for  each  child — ^these  seven  thousand  children  have  cost 
only  some  $79,800  to  the  public,  including  all  expenses  attend- 
ing their  discovery  in  the  city  by  means  of  visitors,  their 
clothing,  temporary  support,  travelling  expenses,  the  salary 
of  agents,  rent  of  offices,  printing  and  all  outlays  connected 
with  the  Society,  except  those  made  for  other  branches  of  its 
work.  Those  seven  thousand  children,  supported  for  a  single 
year  in  an  Asylum,  must  have  cost,  at  the  ordinary  rate,  over 
$900,000,  and  probably  at  the  present  time,  would  not  have 
been  any  more  useful  members  of  society  (perhaps  less  so) 
than  they  are  now. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  thus  sent  out,  have  now  grown 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
have  visited  us,  or  written  to  us,  during  the  last  year. 
Some  are  married  and  comfortably  settled  in  life ;  some 
have  property  of  their  own;  some  are  teachers;  very  many 
have  become,  as  we  believe,  faithful  Christian  men  and 
women ;  others  have  become  missionaries  and  preachers ; 
large  numbers  are  still  honestly  laboring  and  earning  their 
livelihood;  and  so  many  have  gone  out  to  fighc  for  their 
country,  that  our  letters,  this  year,  might  almost  be  called 
Letters  from  the  Camps" — addressed,  too,  from  almost 
every  prominent  military  post  in  the  country^  from  Fortress 
Monroe  and  the  Potomac  to  New  Orleans,  Murfreesboro, 
and  Memphis.*  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  in  regard 
to  the  children  sent  away,  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
still  continues — ^their  sending  back  contributions,  as  they 
begin  to  succeed,  to  the  Society  and  applying  for  poor  chil- 

o  While  writing  this  report,  a  letter  reAches  ui  from  one  of  our  hoyi  in  the 
TenneflMe  anny,  who  wm  fint  known  to  ns  m  the  neglected  child  of  a  poor 
widow  ;  then  M  a  petty  thief  ;  he  wm  then  confined  in  an  aqrlnm,  and  eataped, 
and  afterwards  was  sent  oat  bj  the  Society  to  Indiana,  where  he  earned  good 
wages,  and  did  weU.  He  now  tells  ns,  in  a  neatly  written  letter,  that  he  has 
left  his  nice  place  to  aid  in  patting  down  the  BebeUion. 
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dren  whom  they  might  aid  and  bring  up  as  they  had  them- 
selves been  aided. 

Our  agents  visit,  regularly,  the  places  where  they  have 
left  children;  and  the  local  Committees,  appointed  by  the 
citizens,  to  determine  on  the  character  of  those  applying  for 
children,  report  to  us  frequently  as  to  their  treatment  or 
conduct.  We  have  had  fewer  troublesome  cases  among  the 
children  the  past  year,  than  during  any  year  since  the  Society 
was  founded ;  and  no  instances  of  ill-treatment  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  for  several  years.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
rural  communities  like  the  Western,  where  every  one  knows 
his  neighbor,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  instance  of  abuse 
or  cruelty  to  occur,  without  its  being  known  through  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  training  is  generally  a  sound, 
healthy  and  natural  one,  and  our  long-matured  conviction 
is  confirmed,  that  no  public  institutiou,  of  the  most  complete 
kind,  can  be  compared  in  its  good  effects  on  an  orphan  and  out- 
cast child,  with  the  influence  of  a  farmer's  family,  who  are 
good-natured  and  influenced  by  religious  principles. 

It  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  our  work,  that  several 
poor  mothers,  who  sent  out  their  children  under  our  charge 
years  ago,  unable  now  to  support  their  younger  ones,  bring 
them  also  to  us  to  be  provided  with  homes. 

EMIGRATION. 

Our  numbers  are  not  quite  so  large  as  usual  this  year, 
owing  to  various  causes. 

One  is,  that  our  yearly  account  is  three  weeks  shorter  than 
usual,  having  been  before  made  up  to  the  annual  meeting, 
February  22nd,  but  this  year  to  February  Ist,  in  order  to 
coincide  with  the  Treasurer's  report. 

The  children  of  the  poor  have  been  more  retained  in  the 
city  than  hitherto,  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
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Volunteer-FuDd/'  which  has  been  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  family.  Our  means,  also,  were  very 
much  reduced  last  winter,  and  we  had  not  so  many  VisitorB 
employed,  and,  in  consequence,  did  not  find  so  many  desti- 
tute and  abandoned  children. 

We  owe  especial  thanks  in  this  connection  to  the  amstr 
ance  rendered  by  the  Police ;  and  particularly  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charity,''  who  are  enabled  to  get  possession  of 
many  vagrant,  abandoned  and  destitute  children,  that  we 
could  not  reach,  and  who  wisely  provide  for  numbers  under 
their  charge  by  means  of  our  instrumentality.  We  have 
many  applications  from  neighboring  towns  to  secure  homes 
for  their  abandoned  children,  but  we  do  not,  unless  in  certain 
peculiar  cases,  feel  it  wise  to  accede  to  these  requests. 

Our  western  agents,  Mr.  Friedgex  and  Mr.  Tract,  have 
exerted  themselves  during  the  year  with  much  energy  in 
their  responsible  work.  Mr.  Friedoek,  in  one  instance,  with 
a  party  of  sixty  children,  was  snowed  in,''  and  lost  his  rail- 
road connections  three  times,  coming  in  days  behind  his 
appointed  time,  the  trouble  being  increased  by  measles  break- 
ing out  in  his  flock.  Bis  final  success  was  highly  creditable 
to  his  energy  aud  judgment. 

Since  Mr.  Friedgen's  connection  with  the  Society,  he  has 
taken  out  thirty-four  companies,  or  one  thousand  $eoen 
hundred  children,  to  western  homes,  and  has  travelled  in 
this  service  102,000  miles. 

Of  Mr.  Tracy's  labors,  which  have  been  so  remarkably 
judicious  and  successful,  he  himself  says : 

*'  It  wiU  be  seven  yeun  next  Jane  linoe  I  fint  nw  the  beantiet  of  the  broad 
and  fertile  West,  and  was  engaged  in  this  department  of  onr  work.  I  baTt 
taken  oat  VTegX  fifty  compania^  averaging  twenty-eight  children  eadi,  and  placed 
them  in  homea,  and  have  made  three  trips  besides,  lor  prospecting,  Tisltlng,  fte., 
making  ^ijfAkru  trips  in  all.  In  doing  this  work,  I  have  traveUed,  mostly  in 
the  railroad  cars,  over  one  Imnirtd  thoutand  miles.   All  the  railroad  companiei 
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in  this  and  other  States,  where  we  have  had  occasion  to  trarel,  hare  most  cheer- 
fully and  generously  idded  oar  work  by  their  hearty  sympathy  and  most 
prompt  oo-operation,  except  the  New  Jersey  railroads,  who  have  never  granted 
ns  the  slightest  favor,  though  repeatedly  applied  to. 

'*  In  doing  oar  work,  it  seems  that  the  Lord  had  gone  Ufart  ut,  and  had 
opened  the  way  and  prepared  the  people  to  receive  and  aid  us  by  famishing 
homes  for  the  children  ;  that  He  had  gone  vt^  im,  to  keep  and  protect  us  from 
all  accidents,  for  in  all  my  fifty  companies  there  has  not  occurred  the  slightest 
aoddent  or  injury  to  any  child  while  travelling,  except  one  boy,  who  had  his 
fingers  pinched  in  a  car-door  ;  and  that  He  has  gone  behind  ut,  to  bless  and 
prosper  our  work,  for  it  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  these  children  whom 
we  have  transplanted  from  the  city  to  the  country,  turn  out,  on  an  average,  about 
as  well  as  other  children  raised  in  those  localities.  Of  course,  gome  turn  out 
badly,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  not  alwa3rB  the  children's  fault,  but  a  want  of 
sympathy.  Judgment,  or  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  them. 

"  There  are  many  cases  among  the  children  we  have  provided  for,  of  peculiai 
interest — of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  only  eonUnUd,  happy,  and  useful  them- 
selves, but  are  contributing  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  families  who  have 
taken  them,  of  which  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  many  most  welcome  and 
gratifying  letters  received  by  this  Society." 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Mact,  Assistant  Secretary,  which,  we  believe,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  usefulness  by  any  in  the  field  of  the  Society's  work. 
He  sustains,  each  year,  an  immense  correspondence  with  the 
vast  numbers  of  children  who  have  been  sent  out,  encouraging, 
advising,  and  correcting  them,  and  keeping  them  up  to  their 
duty,  with  such  results  as  are  shown  in  our  hundreds  of 
letters. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment 
during  last  year : 


Boys   464 

Girls   805 

Men   4 

Women   IS 

Total   791 
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Z%«  f Mowing  Schedule  will  show  the  Number  sent  to  eadi  SUite, 
during  each  MovUh,  togeiher  with  their  NaticmalUy, 


If jnvifT* 


S 

10 

N«wTork   M 

Loaglsluid   46 

NtwJmey   4A 

BMnvjlTWila....  a 

Ohio  110 

8 
t06 
6 
1 

n 
1 
a 

iBStltOtlOU   tl 

at7   7T 

TmAi   701 


Ftbrmry   tt 

liM«h...   M 

April   86 

lUy   66 

JoM   88 

Jalj   10 

AofOil   €7 

SBiMcttter   T8 

Octotar   91 

Nomnter   74 

btf   64 

IMS. 

  140 

Total   701 


Irtah 


English  

Scotch  

French  

Korw«ftea.., 

lUllftB  

WwtlndlMi. 

QuMdkm.... 
UnkBOwn.... 


FferMtsUTing....  4T 

Mother        ....  W 

Fkther    **    ....  48 

OrphuM   64 

UDkBOwn   686 

Mm   4 

Women   18 

Total  T»l 


Total.. 


191 


Companies  to  the  West. 


Um.  Thicr. 


1808,  reh.  88,  48deoBpnn7 

"    April  88,44th  ** 
June    8,46th  «< 

"    July  16.46th 

"    Sept.  11 ;  47th 

«    Oct.  86,48th 

«  Dec  16,40ih 
1888,  Jen.  86,60th 


Total., 


..  17 
..  86 
..  17 
..  81 
..  17 
..  84 
..  88 


.186 


1808,  Mar.  18.86thoompnn7. 

«<  May  6,80th 

"  JoBe84,  aoih 

«<   Aof .  IS,  81et 

«    Oct.   7,  88d 

"  Not.  86.  88d 
1868,  Jan.  18,84th 


Total.. 


.867  pmori. 


TBI  eXBLS*  LODGnre-KOTOI,  805  NIW  OANAL  RBEIT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  year  ago,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  young  girls  who  were  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Police,  or  were  wandering  about,  uncared  for,  in  the 
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streets,  we  proposed  to  open  a  Lodging-House  for  girls, 
provided  a  sum  of  $2,000  should  be  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

After  a  few  months,  the  sum  desired  was  obtained — ^the 
opening  subscriptions  being  from  Boston.  A  site  was  for- 
tunately secured  in  a  part  of  the  city  most  suited  for  such 
an  enterprise — ^New  Canal  street,  a  broad  and  respectable 
street,  but  bordering  on  some  of  the  most  crowded  and  des- 
titute districts.  Three  lofts  were  obtained,  at  $420  rent, 
and  furnished — ^two  as  bedrooms  and  one  as  an  audience- 
room,  kitchen  and  dining-room  combined.  The  furniture 
was  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  description,  but  the  rooms 
looked  clean  and  cheerful. 

After  some  search,  a  Superintendent  and  Matron  were 
found,  who  seemed  remarkably  adapted  to  this  peculiar 
work — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trott — and  the  house  was  opened  in 
May.  The  next  step  was  to  find  the  girls.  Various  means 
were  adopted  to  make  it  known  among  the  poorest  class 
that  such  a  place  existed.  Posters  were  put  up  in  all  the 
down-town  wards,  on  the  docks,  at  the  ferries  and  in  the 
markets ;  the  Police  were  informed  by  note  and  by  the  Su- 
perintendent personally,  and  a  notice  was  kept  constantly  in 
the  Sun.  The  first  lodger  was  a  poor,  forlorn,  homeless 
little  creature,  picked  up  near  Castle  Garden  then  followed 
various  wretched  little  objects,  brought  by  the  Police,  or 
found  by  Mr.  Trott  in  his  nightly  visits  to  the  station-houses. 
The  small  street  singing-girls  and  cross-sweepers  began  also 
to  come  in,  and,  paying  their  three  cents,  to  enjoy  a  light 
room,  a  bath  and  a  good  bed. 

As  the  enterprise  progressed,  many  difficulties  presented 
themselves ;  yet  none  other  than  had  been  fully  expected. 
One  of  the  great  principles  at  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
this  Society  has  always  been,  to  lead  the  poor  to  help 
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themselyes,  and  to  provide  no  permanent  refuge  or  shelter 
for  the  destitute.  Our  object  is,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  place 
them  where  the  great  natural  laws  of  society  will  ud 
them.  Accordingly,  here,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  Lodging-house  from  becoming  a  mere  harbor  for  girls 
disinclined  to  work ;  yet  girls  could  not  be  sent  out  every 
day  on  the  street,  or  be  suffered  to  go  out,  as  boys  are,  to 
pick  up  their  living  as  they  might  be  able.  Then,  again, 
there  were  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  every  establishment, 
where  numbers  of  young  persons  are  placed  together,  in 
preventing  the  bad  from  corrupting  the  good.  Besides  these, 
were  the  peculiar  troubles  to  be  encountered  with  girls  of 
the  lowest  or  most  needy  class — ^their  extraordinary  power 
of  deception,  the  bad  habits  they  had  acquired,  their  weak- 
ness under  temptation  and  their  foolish  pride  or  prejudice 
against  house-work.  All  these  obstacles  were  met,  and,  to  a 
degree,  overcome,  by  the  judicious  management  of  the 
Matron. 

The  house  was  made  pre-eminently  a  place  of  voork^  not  of 
refuge.  Each  new  lodger  was  first  taught  to  keep  hereelf  and 
her  clothes  clean,  and  to  those  little  street-wanderers,  who  were 
there  only  for  a  night,  one  night's  washing  and  bathing  were 
something.  Indeed,  they  occasionally  returned,  solely  for  this 
luxury.  If  they  stayed  longer,  they  were  employed  in  scrub- 
bing, cleaning,  cooking,  ironing  or  sewing.  An  immoise 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  way,  by  the  lodgers, 
and  large  parties  of  our  poor  children,  going  to  the  West, 
have  been  fitted  out  by  the  hands  of  these  poor  girls. 

The  meals  were  made  the  plainest  and  cheapest  possible, 
(costing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report,  only  two  and  three- 
Jifths  cenu  each),  in  order  to  offer  no  inducement  for  their 
remaining.  Then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they  were  passed 
through.   Some,  who  had  parted  from  their  families  in  dis- 
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grace,  or  in  fits  of  anger,  were  returned ;  others  were  sent 
to  public  institutions;  very  many  found  places  themselves;  a 
number,  whom  we  had  more  thoroughly  tried,  we  sent  to 
the  country ;  a  few  remained,  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
being  entirely  friendless  and  for  whom  we  could  find  no  fit 
situations.  All  were  taught  that  this  Lodging-House  was 
merely  a  stepping-stone  to  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  that 
nothing  was  so  honorable  as  industrious  house-tvork. 

The  cases  that  came  to  the  Matron's  knowledge,  were 
most  extraordinary,  even  to  those  who  have  so  long  been 
familiar  with  the  sufiering  of  the  city.  It  seemed  incredible, 
that  there  could  be  so  many  young  girls  drifting  about  in 
New  York,  without  any  plan  or  purpose,  friendless,  home- 
less, exposed  to  temptation  and  constantly  on  the  narrow 
line  which  separates  indulgence  and  virtue ;  sonoe  driven 
out  by  drunken  mothers;  some  just  landed  from  foreign 
countries;  some  from  distant  parts  of  this  country;  some 
deceived  and  already  dreading  the  last  desperate  resort; 
some  followed  by  men  seeking  their  ruin,  or  employers 
who  had  assailed  their  virtue;  some  so  drugged  or  ill- 
treated  that  they  never  could  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves ;  some  escaping  from  old  women  who  were  drag- 
ging them  to  ruin,  or  young  girls  who  were  enticing  them  ; 
some  sick  and  weak  and  ready  to  die  in  the  street,  or  the 
station-house ;  many  merely  poor,  foolish  and  unbefriended. 
Gradually,  the  first  class  who  had  come  there,  the  small  street 
ballad-singers  and  street-sweepers,  came  no  more,  their 
mothers  fearing  that  their  very  profitable  trade  would  be 
broken  up,  and  the  class  we  have  spoken  of,  floated  in  from 
one  quarter  and  another,  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years — a  class  needing  the  utmost  judgment  in 
their  care  and  management.  There  was  but  little  risk  that  a 
girl  of  thoroughly  criminal  character  would  apply,  as  there 
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could  be  no  object  in  her  doing  bo  ;  but  many  might  come 
that  had  just  passed  the  line  of  virtue,  and  such  could  be  at 
once  sent  away  to  public  and  private  institutions  of  Re- 
form. This  was  frequently  done.  Of  the  others,  the  friend- 
less girls,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ten  times  as  many  entered 
this  simple  lodging-house,  as  any  other  institution  in  the 
city.  The  whole  number,  for  the  nine  months,  being  597 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  of  any  institution  that  receives 
this  needy  and  unfortunate  class,  exclusively. 

The  influences  on  those  girls,  while  in  the  lodging-house, 
have  evidently  been  most  happy.  It  is  something  that  there 
should  be  one  place  in  the  city  where  a  deserted  houseless  girl 
can  find  shelter  and  friends,  and  which  may  save  her,  as  she 
approaches  the  dark  gulf  where  so  many  thousands  plunge 
and  sink.  Here,  also,  industry  and  neatness  and  sobriety 
are  taught ;  kind  words  are  spoken  to  the  discouraged  and 
heavy-hearted ;  the  Way  of  Life  is  pointed  out  to  all,  and 
they  hear,  perhaps,  their  first  lessons  of  Christ  and  of  God. 

We  append  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Matron. 

About  nine  months  since,  the  Girls'  Lodging-honse,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  first  rose  into  existence.  There  were  donbts  snd 
some  fears  as  to  the  best  time  of  opening,  but,  eyerything  considered,  the 
spring  was  decided  upon. 

ooooooo         o  o 

"  The  first  lodger  was  a  poor,  forlorn  joung  girl,  picked  up  near  Castle  Gar- 
den. One  homeless  and  friendless,  that  faUed  to  obtain  a  situation  because  she 
was  so  '  ragged  and  filthy  that  none  of  the  nice  ladies  would  employ  her 
she  hoped  to  obtain  a  situation  in  some  poor  family  where  she  could  earn 
enough  to  dress  respectably,  and  then  get  a  better  place.  After  a  while  she 
became  quite  useful,  and  her  sour,  morose  expression  brightened  into  one  of 
sunshine.  Soon  after,  she  went  to  a  country  home.  The  first  week  we  were 
limited  to  one  lodger. 

**  Next  a  little  girl  came  firom  the  country,  with  a  deplorable  story.  Her  pa- 
rents, after  weeks  of  anxious  searching,  traced  her  here,  and  with  many  tears 
thanked  us  oyer  and  oyer  again  for  sheltering  their  stray  waif. 

"We  receiyed  many  applications  from  degraded,  miserable  women  at  first,  but 
we  only  occasionally  admitted  them ;  almost  without  exoeptton  they  toon  fell 
into  thehr  indolent,  drunken  habits,  and  had  to  be  dismissed. 
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Often  little  ftnet  girls  repreieiited  themielTW  m  orphADS,  withoat  home 
or  Mendt.  We  labored  with  tliem  ftitlifolly  and  patientlj,  hoping  to  lee 
frniti  of  onr  labor ;  oocaaionally,  we  fancied  lome  derelopments  for  good  were 
litible,  that  there  were  oonidentiouB  icraples  and  a  greater  regard  for  deanll- 
ne« ;  but  they  were  traced  here  b j  their  besotted  mothen,  whoie  oft-repeated 
threats  prerented  their  return. 

' '  Very  soon,  girls  out  of  employment  came,  wishing  temporary  homes.  Some 
who  had  Just  left  the  hospital,  and  had  no  place  in  the  wide  world,  came  to  us 
I  will  mention  a  few  instances : 

<*Among  our  first  Inmates,  a  genteel  girl  named  E  ,  neatly  dressed,  called 

to  learn  our  terms ;  she  had  left  a  situation  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  lighter  work  to  do,  and  did  not  know  but  she  would  stop  with  us.  I 
inrited  her  to  do  so,  if  she  had  no  friends,  and  she  pfurtially  promised ;  but  we 
saw  no  more  of  her  until  a  week  afterwards ;  she  came  in  late  one  Saturday 
erening,  accompanied  by  an  old  hag,  both  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  What 
a  change  had  come  oyer  the  girl  in  one  short  week,  so  untidy  and  wild  in  her 

appearance!  ForE  's  sake,  we  did  not  refuse  to  take  in  her  associate,  as  they 

seemed  inseparable. 

The  next  day,  we  learned  that  E  ,  In  company  with  one  of  the  girls  of 

the  neighborhood,  went  to  a  lodging-house  where  all  her  money  had  been 
stolen,  clothing  pawned,  until  every  article,  even  hat  and  shawl  and  trunk 
were  gone. 

* '  E  gave  us  her  pawn-tickets,  and  promised  to  remain  with  us.  The  next 

morning,  we  had  some  diificulty  in  disposing  €i  the  old  woman,  who  wiihed  her 
faTorite's  company ;  but  E  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  she  was  obliged  to  de- 
part alone.  We  soon  found  E  an  uncommon  girl,  and  procured  an  excel- 
lent home  for  her,  advancing  money  on  her  tickets,  so  that  she  could  go  respect- 
ably dad.  She  called  on  us  once  or  twice  at  first,  and  then  for  months  we  saw 
nothing  of  her,  until  one  afternoon  one  of  the  girls  announced  a  lady  in  the 

OflBce  wishing  to  see  Mrs.  .    *  I  gn^ess  she  wants  a  girl— ^rffloss  ma'am,  may 

I  go  f '  was  the  accompanjring  expression.  At  first,  I  did  not  recognise  our 
young  friend ;  yet,  there  she  was,  '  dothed  and  In  her  right  mind,'  ready  to 
redeem  her  tickets.  In  reference  to  her  place  she  remarked,  '  I  am  Just  as  hap- 
py as  I  can  be.  I  am  so  glad  I  came  here— it  seems  as  if  some  kind  providence 
led  me.'  '  Hare  you  no  fears  of  again  yielding  to  temptation?'  I  inquired. 
'  I  always  go  and  pray,'  she  answered,  *  when  I  feel  wicked,  that  God  will  be 
my  helper  and  keep  me  from  temptatton.'  Soon  after,  the  lady  told  me  that 
she  was  invaluable  in  her  household.  Her  advantages,  she  remarked,  must 
have  been  excellent,  for  '  there  is  nothing  that  she  is  not  capable  of  doing ; 
she  teaches  my  younger  children  to  play  the  piano,  and  a  more  beautiful  pen- 
man I  never  saw.'  Wliat  might  liave  been  the  fate  of  this  young  English  girl 
(in  this  country  only  a  short  time)  without  a  single  relative  or  friend  to  apply 
to,  had  she  not  chanced  here— who  can  tdl  f 
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o  o  o  o  <*Th6martdifficiaidaMtoiettdiaietlieUtttebe0ar 
girig,  baUad-iiiigen,  ud  liraei-ffweepen ;  aocuttoiiied  little  or  no  raitnint, 
thej  oommenoe  eariy  in  life  to  look  oat  for  themeelTee,  learing  tlietr  misenble, 
dmnken  homes,  for  weeks  at  a  time;  ooossionally  they  entioe  those  wlio  haTein- 
dastrions,  essjr  psients,  to  go  with  them.  A  little  girl  of  that  stamp,  possnmng 
a  floe  Toioe  and  a  heantifal  fooe,  need  to  aooompany  a  diqiie  of  giris  on  their 
shiging  and  peddling  tours.  Often  her  mother  traced  her  to  the  Lodging-house, 
and  always  seemed  thankful  that  she  was  ina  safe  plaoe,  hot  said  she  oonld  not 
control  her.  It  is  painful  to  see  their  derioes  to  obtahi  clothing.  Inqmring 
for  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes  one  morning,  we  were  told  that  Hsggie 
had  gone  through  the  cold  without  any,  to  see  if  she  would  not  be  aa  fortunate 
as  her  friend,  who  had  recelTed  sereral  pairs.  Another  one  went  out  without 
anything  on  her  head,  and  actually  returned  with/oMr  mm  hati  and  ribbon  to  trim 
them.  We  snooeeded  in  keeping  soTend  at  work  in  the  house,  paying  for  their 
board  and  lodging  and  earning  new  gannents,  until  their  mothers  found  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  old  habits.  Now,  as  long  as  their  parents  claim 
them,  and  the  kind-hearted  man  gives  them  pennies  for  their  asking  (I  hare 
heard  them  assume  a  business  air  and  say,  '  I  saw  your  old  customer  this 
morning  I'),  we  can  do  nothing  for  them  ;  far  work  tktjf  wOl  nof,  imd  to  heg  ikejf  an 
md  oikamed.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  school.  They  will  not  remain 
at  home,  neither  will  their  parents  give  them  up,  though  threatening,  beating, 
and  promisiDg  to  send  them  to  the  Asylum  or  House  of  Refuge  ereiy  time  the 
offense  is  committed.  They  can  only  be  saved  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
When  she  extends  her  protectire  power  and  compels  them  to  attend  school, 
then  may  we  expect  a  reform. 

"We  now  have  twenty-six  inmates,  a  few  as  shop-girls,  and  the  remainder 
are  young  seamstresses  and  girls  wanting  places,  lliey  do  the  work  of  the 
house  and  sewing  for  the  Society.  We  labor  to  impress  them  that  kitchen-work 
is  honorable.  Erenings  are  devoted  to  mental  exercises,  innocent  amuse- 
ments, and  personal  sewing. 

"  Efforts  are  daily  made  to  fit  them  for  situations,  and  the  better  to  take  csrs 
of  themselrea. 

Some  have  become  good  seamstresses,  and  learned  to  cut  and  make  cloth- 
ing ;  a  few,  that  boasted  of  their  ignorance,  can  make  firm  and  mrvh. 

"  We  labor  to  improve  their  moral  and  religious  condition.  B.  J.  HowLAim, 
Esq.,  spends  one  evening  in  the  week  oonverung  with  our  inmates  on  iismiliar 
topics,  reading,  and  singing.  Religious  instruction  is  given  both  morning  and 
evening.  Ssid  one  of  our  girls,  when  calling  on  us  alter  a  short  absence,  *I 
have  an  excellent  situation,  but  I  am  so  sorry  that  they  do  not  have  fiunily 
prayers.'  Another  young  girl  wrote  from  her  distant  country  home,  that  she 
was  trying  to  be  a  Christian,  and  furthermore  she  says,  '  you  didn't  know 

how  often  M  and  I  used  to  go  on  the  top  floor  and  pray  for  each  other.' 

Another  has  given  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

"  Religious  meetings  are  held,  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  We  are  deair- 
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ouB  of  making  thii  a  temporary  home  where  girb  will  gradually  &] 
dustrious  habits,  and  where  they  can  oome  for  advioe  and  protection 
of  employment  or  in  trouble.  When  more  thoroughly  organiaed,  n 
▼iait  all  engaged  in  city  employment.  We  hare  labored  under  man 
ties,  some  of  which  will  be  remored  when  our  house  is  better  know 
have  enlarged  accommodations.  Our  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  just 
careth  for  the  poor  and  needy,  whom  we  hare  always  with  us." 


STATEMENT. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Lodgers. 

Lodflagt. 

Lodgings 
Paid. 

Meals. 

64 

866 

165 

770 

June,  "   

77 

405 

97 

995 

July,  "   

79 

899 

91 

919 

Aug.,  "   

66 

427 

82 

1,026 

Sept.,  "   

54 

452 

178 

1,188 

Oct.,  "   

61 

492 

145 

1,228 

Not.,  ^'   

57 

657 

254 

1,614 

61 

687 

279 

1,867 

88 

795 

268 

2,148 

597 

4,680 

1,554 

11,700 

Average  cost  per  meal  2  8-5th8  cents. 

88  girls  sent  to  institutions. 

14       returned  to  friends. 

19   "  sent  to  other  institutions. 

22   "     "  west. 
About  150       found  situations  and  employment  outside. 

500  garments  have  been  made. 

We  have  now  hired  the  whole  building— 205  New  Canal  strec 
the  exception  of  the  first  floor,  so  that  we  can  offer  more  accomm< 
to  this  destitute  class;  but  we  beg  our  friends  to  remember,  t 
expenses  will  be  much  increased. 
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RECEIPTS  AT  THE  ROOMS   FROM  MAT   1,  1862,  TO  JANUARY 

31,  1863. 


1564  lodgings  paid  $62  16 

2124  meals      "    68  72 

Donations  (at  the  rooms)   98  64 

Work  done   27  42 

Tickets  sold   l  25 

Garments  sold   11  44 


$269  68 

Total  expenses,  indading  outfit   $2,414  22 


THE  NEWSBOYS'  LODGINiKHOlISE,  188  TITLTON  8XBBBT,  SUN  BITILDINO. 

The  newsboys  of  New  York,  so  poor,  and  yet  so  light 
hearted  and  manly,  always  active  and  enterprising,  vending 
their  little  wares  wherever  men  are  gathered  together,  from 
the  New  York  ferries  to  the  camps  on  the  Rapahannock, 
have  attracted  much  sympathy,  and  the  simple  practical 
charity  of  a  Lodging-IIouse  for  them  is  well  founded  iD 
public  confidence.  By  some  chance,  the  lads  were  overlooked 
in  the  public  gifts  on  the  Thanksgiving  festival — an  over- 
sight that  was  more  than  made  up  by  liberal  supplies  on 
Christmas,  and  by  kind  presents  which  were  appro- 
priated for  their  welfare  during  the  whole  winter.  The 
Lodging-house  has  now  been  in  operation  nine  years.  More 
boys  are  there  in  the  course  of  the  year,  than  in  all  the  asylums 
of  the  city.  Some  only  remain  a  short  time,  and  find  employ- 
ment or  places  elsewhere ;  some  stay  for  months,  a  few  for 
years.  All  are  brought  under  discipline,  rules  of  good  order 
and  cleanliness,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  kind  words  and 
the  teachings  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  scattered 
among  them  for  the  short  time  they  are  there.   No  one  can 
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look  at  that  ragged,  weather-beaten,  sharp-faced,  hard- 
pressed  crowd  of  little  boys;  thinking  cf  their  motherless 
condition,  their  wild  life  on  the  streets,  their  struggle  with 
winter  and  storm  and  bitter  poverty,  their  innumerable 
temptations,  and  their  almost  certain  fate  if  withdrawn  from 
good  influences,  without  blessing  God  that  there  is  a  place 
where  kind  words  can  be  spoken  and  Christ's  message  be 
uttered  to  the  little  wanderers  of  the  street. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  House  is  due  mainly  to 
the  thorough  discipline  and  the  justice  of  Mr.  O'Connor's 
management.  Any  want  of  exact  faithfulness  or  of  good 
government  would  either  drive  these  boys  to  the  street  again, 
or  make  it  a  place  intolerable  to  every  one.  The  Sunday 
evening  meetings,  we  are  persuaded,  are  scattering  seeds, 
whose  up-springings  are  already  seen  in  the  lives  of  these 
lads,  and  whose  fruit  will  be  found  all  over  the  land. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  enlargement  has 
been  made,  during  the  last  year,  of  the  rooms,  to  the  very 
great  improvement  of  the  Lodging-House,  but  with  some  ad- 
ditional expense.  Though  much  has  been  done  for  these  poor 
boys,  means  are  still  needed  to  perfect  our  work.  With  three 
hundred  dollars  we  could  procure  a  teacher  who  could  be  there 
regularly  every  evening  during  the  spring  and  winter  season, 
and  aid  much  in  instructing  the  most  ignorant.  Our  teach- 
ings are  necessarily  now  somewhat  irregular  and  uncertain. 

f  Sutfodtt  yvtNn  Rfpoft.) 

*'  The  Lodging-hoQw  reoeiyeg  all  friendlesB  and  homeleas  boys  applying  for 
ihelter,  and  renders  to  the  deeerying,  rach  anistance  aa  they  may  reqoize. 
This  Home  ia  not  confined  to  newsboya  alone,  as  all  who  are  destitate,  or  en- 
gaged in  petty  porsoits,  are  aooommodated  and  admitted  to  all  its  priyUegea. 
Ijids  oot  of  e«nplcyment,  match-eellers,  apple-Tendera,  button-peddlers,  boot- 
blan^,  baggage-carxieis,  paper-folden,  and  market-boys,  are  always  to  be 
fomid  accepting  and  ei^oying  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  Institation. 

**A  majority  of  our  regular  inmates  hare  been  reclaimed  from  Tagnuicy,  and, 
we  are  satisfied,  from  criminal  llyea.   The  boys  receired  by  m^  would,  were 
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it  not  for  the  shelter  afforded  them  at  a  nommal  price,  be  oompelled  to  sleep  in 
market-houses,  hay-barges,  alley-ways,  stair-ways,  boxes,  wagons,  empty  rul- 
way  cars,  or  walk  the  streets  all  night,  exposed  to  temptation,  privation  and 
suffering.  They  would  thus  become  apt  scholars  in  vice  and  crime,  and,  from 
drinking  saloons  and  gambling  dens,  be  led  to  suffer  punishment  for  their 
offenses,  and  be  a  burden  and  expense  to  the  city  in  her  reformatory  institutions. 

'*The  Lodging-house  offers,  as  inducements,  good  comfortable  single  beds 
in  well-Ten tilated  apartments,  a  melodeon,  a  sayings  bank,  a  school-room  (serv- 
ing also  for  chapel  and  play-room),  bath,  and  wash-rooms  and  private  lodL-dos- 
ets  for  each  boy.  The  evenings  are  variously  passed  by  the  boys.  After  supper, 
a  short  time  is  allowed  for  amusements,  when  the  bell  rings,  and  the  hoyn  either 
engage  in  their  studies,  or  listen  to  remarks  from  visiting  friends.  Two  even- 
ings eaoh  week  have  been  devoted  to  singing  school.  On  Sunday,  suitable 
services  are  held  both  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  free  Sunday-dinner,  started  some  two  years  since  by  a  few  generous 
friends  of  the  Institution,  is  still  supported  and  sustained.  It  is  given  to  all 
who  refrain  from  work  on  the  Sabbath.  We  believe  that  it  has  exerted  a  great 
moral  influence. 

"  One  hundred  and  tixfy-dghi  of  our  boys  have  joined  the  army.  Some  were  at 
the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  others  at  Fair  Oaks,  Ball's  Bluff,  and  in  various  other 
engagements.  Some  of  them  suffered  in  Virginia  prisons,  whilst  others  sealed 
their  love  of  country  with  their  lives.  Independently  of  those  enlisting,  a  large 
number  of  our  boys  have  made  flying  visits  to  Washington  and  the  camps,  fol- 
lowed the  army,  and  pursued  their  avocations  in  the  various  regiments. 

Official  reports  assure  us  that  crime  has  materially  decreased  during  the 
past  year  amongst  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  conmiunity.  We  have  been  grat- 
ified with  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  Institution  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
been  instrumental  in  producing  this  satisfactory  result. 

*'  During  the  past  year  29,402  lodgings  have  been  furnished  to  about  3,000 
different  boys ;  19,809  meals  have  been  given  during  the  year ;  1,000  boys  have 
been  provided  with  Sunday  dinners.  About  896  truant  and  lost  boys  have  been 
restored  to  friends  and  relatives.  During  the  year,  847  boys  saved  $1,815.16 
in  the  bank  of  the  Institution,  which  is  opened  on  the  first  of  every  month,  the 
depositor  receiving  five  per  cent,  on  his  savings  during  the  month.  We  advise 
them  to  deposit  their  money  each  month  in  some  one  of  the  dty  savinga-banks, 
and  many  follow  our  advice. 

In  May  last,  a  kind  friend  of  the  boys,  B.  J.  HowLiLNn,  Esq. ,  deposited  with 
me  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  boys,  in  small  sums,  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  start  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time,  offering  more  if 
required.  This  fund  has  been  loaned  in  sums  of  twenty-five  cents  and  up- 
wards, and  since  that  time,  from  this  fund,  $282.72  has  been  loaned, 
on  which  $428.97  profit  has  been  made,  or  about  160  per  cent,  has  been 
realised  by  the  borrowers.  This  fact  shows  that  many  of  our  boys  only 
need  a  little  assistance  to  enable  them  to  succeed.   I  would  state  that  bat 
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few  have  proTeddefauliers,  and  that  some  have  returned,  after  an  absence  of  a 
month  or  more,  and  paid  up  the  borrowed  Bhilling.  Of  the  entire  fund,  only 
about  seyenty-fiye  oents  remain  unreturned,  which,  we  are  confident,  will  be 
paid  eventually.   This  little  incident  shows  that  the  boys  are  honestly  disposed. 

**  One  hundred  and  eighty  boye  have  found  good  homes  from  the  Lodging- 
house  alone. 

''Notwithstanding  the  pressure  and  discouraging  nature  of  the  times,  the 
boys  have  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  establishment, 
OHethouetmdone  hundred  and  two  dottan  andtkbrty'three  cents  ($1 ,  1Q2. 38)  during  the  year . 

"  Large  numbers  of  the  boys  have  no  other  meal  than  the  one  provided 
nightly  at  the  Institution. 

**  The  expenses  of  the  Institution  have  been  considerably  increased  by  reason 
of  enlargement,  alterations,  improvements,  increased  rent,  &c.,  &c.  The  im- 
provements made,  add  greatly  to  our  attractions,  are  appreciated  by  the  boys, 
and  commended  by  viBitors  and  friends.  As  we  have  heretofore  urged,  we 
require  an  apartment  to  serve  for  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  boys,  naturally 
and  of  physical  excitement,  might  recreate  themselves  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  instead  of  seeking  places  of  temptation  and  vice.  It  would  also 
answer  for  a  reading-room.  We  also  need  a  kitchen  and  larger  bath  and  wash- 
rooms. The  room  adjacent,  occupied  as  a  type-foundry,  can  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  its  use  by  us  would  be  very  advantageous  for  some  of  the 
purposes  already  stated. 

*'  Our  Sabbath  evening  exercises  are  as  attractive  as  ever.  The  boys  mani- 
fest a  deep  interest  in  these  services.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Wm.  A. 
Booth,  Esq.,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  boys  by  his  constant  attention  and 
untiring  efii)rts  to  improve  their  temporal  condition  and  advance  their  spirit- 
ual welfare. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  work  and  expenses  of  the  present 
year,  with  that  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Lodging-house.  For  1856,  7,599 
lodgings  were  afforded,  at  an  expense  of  $1,481.82.  The  average  expense  of 
each  lodger  was  nineteen  cents,  whilst,  this  year,  the  expenses  have  been  but 
eleven  and  a  half  cents  per  lodger.  During  the  former  year  they  were  not  pro- 
vided with  meals,  and  the  natural  expenses  by  reason  of  rent,  alterations, 
&c.,  were  much  less.  For  1856,  $891.26  vras  i-eoeived  for  lodgings,  whilst  this 
year  we  have  accommodated  four  times  as  many  boys,  and  received  from 
them  $1,102.83. 

We  would  return  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Darrach,  and  the 
medical  staff  of  the  City  Hospital,  who  have  given  attention  to  such  of  our 
boys  as  have  been  too  ill  to  be  nursed  in  our  rooms.  We  also  tender  our 
thank  to  Drs.  Toung  and  Swan,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  professional  attend- 
ance, and  to  Mr.  Rushton,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  medicine.  Our  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Matthew  Clarluon,  Esq.,  for  providing  an  excellent  teacher  during 
the  winter  of  last  year. 

<'  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  for  many  favors  freely 
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INDUSTRIAL  8CHOOI.8. 

Kine  or  ten  years  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  use- 
fulness of  these  schools,  and  have  answered  the  objections 
made  at  their  foundation.  So  far  from  interfering  with  the 
public  schools,  they  have  become  a  kind  of  introductory 
school  to  the  former :  many  children  being  reclaimed  from 
vagrancy  or  so  assisted  as  to  be  enabled  to  attend  the  Ward- 
schools.  The  peculiar  element  in  their  influence— the  aid  of 
volunteer  teachers,  (who  come  from  every  class  in  society,)  in 
raising  up  these  destitute  children — ^has  not  been  lost  in  the 
progress  of  years.  New  helpers  have  arisen  where  former 
ones  were  obliged  to  discontinue,  and  the  old  devotion  which 
has  brought  forth  such  blessed  fruits  in  the  poor  haunts  of 
New  York,  has  not  died  out. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  the  Industrial  School  has  always 
been  designed  to  be  a  moral  one,  rather  than  intellectual. 
Time  has  tested  this  influence.  And  now,  of  the  thousands 
of  little  girls  who  have  been  brought  under  it — so  many 
of  whom  were  the  children  of  intemperate  parents,  or 
whose  sisters  were  women  of  bad  lives,  or  who  had  them- 
selves been  thieves  or  beggars — ^not  half  a  dozen  can  be  found 
who  are  leading  idle  and  criminal  lives,  and  but  one  or  two 
who  are  intemperate.  Very  many  of  them,  we  meet  and 
know  as  honest  and  Christian  servants,  or  factory  and  shop- 
girls, or  married  respectably,  or  living  in  homes  reformed 
through  their  influence.  We  believe  the  Industrial  Schools 
may  now  be  considered  as  permanent  instruments  for  aiding 
the  poor  of  our  cities.  There  are  now  eight  schools  connected 
with  the  Society,  containing  1682  scholars. 


TRUANCY- 

In  oonnection  with  tha  education  of  street-childzen,  one  of  the  moit  hopefol 
things  if  the  oonthined  work  of  the  Truant  Offioen/'  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Police,  under  the  General  Act. 
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The«e  offioen  visit  every  Ward-edioo]  of  the  dtj  in  guocenion,  obtain  the 
namee  of  tnianto,  and  then  warn  their  parents  that  the  boys  will  be  arntted 
if  they  do  not  attend  school.  They  have  already  soooeeded  in  breaking  up 
tmancy  to  a  great  extent. 

From  a  recent  report,  we  learn  that,  dating  eleven  months,  the  oflScers  made 
2,095  visits  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  8,154  children 
were  reported  as  those  of  truants  :  8,705  visits  have  been  made  to  the  homes 
of  these  children  :  57  were  arrested  in  the  streets  as  truants,  95  committed  to 
the  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  1,490  rtfonned  through  their  exertions. 

Of  the  large  numbers  of  vagnaU  children,  who  are  not  truants,  becaiue 
attending  no  school,  the  report  says  : 

We  have,  in  many  instances,  taken  these  children  from  the  street  to  their 
homes,  but  unfortunately  most  of  their  homes  are  such  only  in  name,  as  on 
consulting  with  their  parents  it  has  proved.  We  have  in  most  instanoes  found 
them  the  lowest  class  of  society,  dissipated  and  entirely  regardless  of  the 
weliare  of  their  children,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  their  high  trust. 
These  children  not  only  stroll  about  the  streets,  without  any  lawful  occupation, 
or  restraint  from  their  parents,  but  they  have  a  controlling  influence  over 
children  that  are  not  inclined  to  truancy." 

What  is  now  needed  is,  Uiat  these  ofi&oers  should  be  empowered  to  make 
arrests  of  street-wandering,  beggmg,  and  vagrant  children,  as  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  this  class. 


B0T8'  mVSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  Ho.  158  EAST  THIBTT^QEIH  BTBXET. 

One  quarter  of  the  city — ^that  between  Thirty-first  and 
Fortieth  streets,  and  near  the  Second  avenue  —  has  long 
been  infested  with  idle,  thieving  and  runaway  boys.  The 
public  school-accommodation  of  the  district  is  ample,  bat 
these  lads  have  become  so  habituated  to  a  vagabond  life  that 
they  will  not  enter  the  schools,  and  their  parents  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  clothe  them  decently.  We  had 
long  desired  to  open  an  Industrial  School  for  this  class,  when 
a  benevolent  lady  of  the  Ward  made  the  proposition  to  pay 
$25  a  month,  for  a  year,  toward  the  expenses,  if  we  could 
raise  the  remaining  sum  required.  The  Friends'  Mission" 
kindly  offered  us,  till  May,  a  room  in  158  East  Thirty-eighth 
street,  and  we  resolved  to  make  the  effort   Our  plan  was,  to 
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connect  with  the  school  some  mechanical  trade,  which 
should  be  an  inducement  to  the  boys  to  enter,  and  a  useful 
employment  for  them  when  learned.  We  discovered,  at 
length,  a  young  and  intelligent  carpenter,  who  had  had  expe- 
rience in  teaching  Sunday-schools,  and  who  was  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  The  room  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber lasty  with  a  class  of  a  dozen  as  ragged,  headstrong,  undis- 
ciplined little  street-wanderers  as  are  often  gathered  together. 
The  morning  was  given  to  common-school  exercises,  and  the 
afternoon  to  carpentering ;  the  latter  being  the  great  induce- 
ment for  attending  the  former.  A  meal  of  bread,  and  occa- 
sionally of  soup,  was  provided  for  them  at  noon. 

The  opening  days  were  rather  disorderly :  windows  were 
broken  and  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  made  ;  but  patience 
and  good  management  have  at  length  triumphed.  Only  one 
boy  has  been  arrested  for  thieving,  as  yet,  and  the  order  of 
the  school  is  now  quite  good. 

Clothes  have  occasionally  been  distributed  as  a  reward. 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  teacher : 

Since  our  oommenoement,  NoYember  18,  1862,  eighty-two  boys  hare 
pMsed  through  the  school;  some  haye  been  induced  to  attend  the  Public 
Schools,  others  have  gone  to  work,  leaving  forty-eight  names  now  on  register. 
The  daily  arerage  attendance  at  present  is  thirty-one  boys,  thirteen  of  whom 
are  half-orphans,  nine  have  drunken  mothers.  The  number  of  toy-wardrobes 
made  by  the  boys  is  eighteen ;  vrash-stands,  thirteen  ;  little  tables,  thirty-eight ; 
money-boxes,  fourteen,  malung  in  aU  eighty-three  pieces. 

"Chabub  R.  Fbt/' 


EAfiTT  BTVEB  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  No.  182  EAST  FOBTIETH  STREET. 

STATISTICS. 


Whotonomber  of  nax 

usonroll-bodk....  S20 

Whose  parenti  are  drankardB. 

Oannenta  made  

Sboes  f  iTen  oat  

Garmenta  given  oat  


24 

116 
,  412 


The  only  meal  given  ia  a  pleee  of  bread  onoe  a  day. 
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BOARD  OP  DIREGTRI88E8 

IM  Dirtetrm^  Mm.  Ijdxakd  OoBsnafo, 

SOWertaMhBtreet. 

87th  81.  t  oor.  lUdlMnav. 
8(1      "  MmS-HcCuADT, 

19th  street  and  6th 

The  actlye  Tidting  snd  sympathy  of  Mbs.  Hubuet  have  made  this  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  our  schools. 


60  West  »th  street. 
Treamtnr,     Mas.  C.  S.  Fame, 

7  Bsat  88th  street 
Mrs.  K.  SkvARHunir 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  100  WEST  SIXTEENTH  STREET. 
STATISTICS. 

Number  of  names  on  roll-book,  180 ;  number  of  orphans.  1 ;  half-orphsiUi 
26 ;  beggars,  two-thirds ;  dnmken  parents,  one-half.  A  meal  Is  giyen  erery 
day. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CORNER  OF  NINTH  AVENUE 
AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET. 
STATISTICS. 

Nomber  of  utmes  on  roll-bodk  188 

OrphSBs   S 

Hslf-orphADS   40 

Protestants   46 

Osthollct   78 


Left  tor  Ward  School   68 


Lad  for  places   14 

Died   S 

Beggars   8S 

Number  of  garments  made  S2I 

Number  of  garments  dtstribated  tl6 

Volonttor  Teachers   18 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTRES8IS. 


Ul  Dimeirmy  Mas.  Jort  Fa»i, 

140  6th  avenoe. 
Si  Mas.  O.  RMnuv, 

6  Lamartlne  pi.,  W.  iOth  st. 
Sd      "      Hn.  J.  K.  RODOBB, 

188  WeatSSd  street. 
AtiiULa^  DirtOrmm, 
11x8.  L.  MosM,  818  West  SOth  street. 
Has.  Wam,  887  Weat  8Sd  street. 
Mas.  Snsrcaa,  48  London  terrace. 


Has.  CoifsroK,  118  Weat  80th  street. 
Mas.  IfoGLASBAir.Oth  vr. ,  bet.  17th  k  18th  sts. 
Miss  Fauras,  48  But  88d  street. 
IVeancrvr,  Mas.  J.  H.  aiaia.iaoit, 

880  Weat  SOth  Btrest. 
SeentttTf,  Mxa.  Yak  m  Waxsb, 

144  Weat  86th  street. 
aUector,  Mas.  KaxaDT, 

818  Weat  SOth  street, 
noefter,  MMM.A.TaAGT. 


Hie  children  have  made,  daring  the  past  month,  abo'ut  60  check  ^nrons, 
thus  giving  each  scholar  their  school  uniform,  which  greatly  improves  the 
general  appearance  of  the  children.  They  are  now  busy  sewing  on  warm  unde^ 
clothing  and  dresses,  which  they  earn  by  marks  received  for  good  behavior  and 
perfeet  lessons. 

Mns  Teaot  has  been  very  energetic  and  faithful  with  this  school,  and, 
aaristed  by  the  energetic  labors  of  Ifa.  Paob,  has  brought  it  to  an  excellent 
condition. 
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THE  GEBXAV  DrDUSTSIAL  SCHOOL,  Ho.  489  OBAHD  8TBEXT. 

The  German  school  was  never  so  well  attended,  the  num- 
hers  often  exceeding  one  hundred  in  the  evenings — ^the  after- 
noon school  is  small. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  names  on  roU-book,  216 ;  nmnber  of  orphans,  11 ;  half-orphans, 
88 ;  12  work  at  flowers,  15  at  fancy-work,  9  at  tailoring,  6  at  hoop-skirts, 
11  are  rag-pickers,  and  the  rest  work  at  home,  either  helping  their  mothers, 
or  taking  care  of  the  honsehold  affairs  while  their  parents  are  out  at  work. 

Taachers,  Miss  Kocn,  Miss  Flago. 


THE  ITALIAir  SCHOOL, 

(Houa  OF  DcnusTBT,  FiYB  voum.) 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Cerqua,  the  teacher : 

«  Hie  condition  of  our  school  continues  to  he  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
From  its  reopening,  in  September  last,  to  this  date,  we  have  registered  110 
names— 67  boys  and  68  girls.  Of  this  number  11  are  new  scholars,  and  against 
this  gain  stands  the  lamentable  loss  of  26  old  ones— absent  for  Tarious  causes, 
mostly,  however,  for  having  left  the  country.  During  this  season,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  up  to  76,  and  is  averaging  from  60  to  70,  which  figures  comprise 
nearly  aU  the  regular  attendants.  Their  age  varies  from  6  to  21,  averaging  9 
for  the  girls,  and  9}  for  the  boys.  There  are,  in  all,  three  orphans  and  five  half- 
orphan  girls,  and  two  orphan  and  five  half-orphan  boys,  who  are,  however, 
well  taken  care  of  by  their  friends. 

**  The  vocations  of  the  regular  attendants  are  as  foUow  :  Among  the  girls 
there  are  19  who  sell  songs,  matches,  etc.,  and  4  who  attend  day  school.  Hie 
remainder  are  either  too  young  to  do  anything,  or  too  old  to  be  spared  by  their 
mother  in  house-work.  Of  the  boys,  9  go  peddling,  11  blacking,  6  work  on  boats 
or  docks,  12  are  learning  trades  as  apprentices,  and  6  attend  day  school. 
The  rest  are  too  young  to  try  anything. 

With  their  progress  in  studies  there  is  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  all  circumstances,  and  espedally  the  limited  time,  say 
on  average,  two  hours,  hi  which  they  must  study  and  recite  their  lessons,  be- 
sides writing,  etc.,  as  they  have  no  time  to  learn  their  lessons  at  home. 

"As  to  morals,  there  is  certainly  an  improvement,  which,  however,  cannot 
progress  but  slowly  with  a  class  exposed,  as  they  are,  to  all  sorts  of  temptations, 
passing  the  whole  day  in  the  street,  away  from  home,  and  not  a  few  evenings 
loafing  about  the  Five  Points.  StiU  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
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a  great  deal  haa  been  attained  in  ererj  respect.  I  would  make  apedal  mentkm 
of  their  readiness  in  telling  the  tmth,  even  whenever  they  are  certain  to  bring 
upon  themselTes  some  punishment.  No  matterhow  bad  the  mischief  done,  and 
how  painfdl  the  penalty  attending  it,  I  need  only  call  for  the  offender,  or  of- 
fenders, to  show  themselves  and  confess,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  drcumatances  connected  with  the  offense,  and  thns  regulate  the  pimish- 
meni  They  will  teU  the  truth  in  almost  all  such  cnea.  By  extending 
forgiveness  at  first  to  all  speaking  the  truth,  even  if  guilty,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  truth  aa  a  better  means  to  escape  punishment  than  a 
falsehood.   In  this  respect,  indeed,  our  children  give  the  greatest  satisfiMrtion. 

"  Eveiy  evil  has  ito  bright  aide,  at  least,  oompaiatively,  and  it  is  safe  to  asKrt 
that  the  street-vocations  these  children  follow,  confer  upon  them  some  advan- 
tage. It  has  been  remarked  before  that  these  people  confine  their  social  inte^ 
course  to  thdr  own  townsmen,  and  that  they  may  live  a  score  of  yean  here, 
without  knowing  anything  more  about  the  country  than  they  did  on  their 
arrival.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  separate  colony  at  the  live  Points.  Those  of 
their  children  who  do  nothing  for  their  living,  follow  more  or  less  their  parents 
in  this  respect ;  and,  all  together,  are  the  most  ignonmt  of  their  countrymen. 
Tliose  who  go  blacking,  peddling,  etc.,  however,  by  being  thrown  into  contact 
with  every  class  of  people,  and,  by  managing  their  own  ai&drs,  have  acquired 
industrious  habits  and  self-reliance,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  their  parents' 
diaracter.  Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  satisfied  with  sndi 
trades.  Thefar  aq»irations  are  higher,  but  owing  partly  to  their  inability  of  find- 
ing other  employment,  and  partly  to  the  opposition  of  their  parents,  they  most 
go  on,  and  do  their  best  The  daOy  earnings  of  each  one,  taken  on  an  avenge, 
may  vary  from  40  to  60  cents ;  but  some  realiae  $1.00  or  thereabout,  and  a  boy 
of  twelve  made  aa  much  aa  $8.00  one  Saturday  by  blacking  boots.  In  genenl, 
they  impress  very  favorably  their  customers,  who,  not  seldom,  give  them  more 
than  they  expect. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  blacking  boys,  eleven  yean  old,  had  his  box 
stolen,  which  loss  he  was  resolved  to  conceal  from  his  father.  So,  he  spent  three 
days  and  two  nights  out,  looking  for  a  certain  customer  of  his,  from  whom  he 
expected,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  present  of  a  new  box.  On  the  third  day  the 
anxioudy-expected  customer  appeared— the  little  boy  appealed  to  his  kindnea. 
related  the  painful  incident,  and  concluded  by  a  general  review  of  his  situation. 
The  customer  bought  him  a  very  nice  new  box,  and  sent  him  home  rejoicing.  It 
is  really  refreshing  to  hear  how  coolly  this  boy  relates  his  experience  of  hotel  life, 
for  the  time  he  was  absent  from  home.  In  Justice  to  him,  indeed,  to  all  hii 
comrades,  I  must  add,  that  he,  as  well  as  all  of  them,  speak  rery  highly  of 
the  kindness  and  favon  they  meet  with. 

"  We  are  in  great  need  of  clothes  this  year,  and  would  take  this  oi^oitanify 
to  appeal  to  the  benevolent  hk  behalf  of  these  poor  children. 
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*'  In  closing,  I  deem  It  1117  duty  to  acknowledge  the  unceasing  favors,  and 
truly  generous  treatment  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  oflBioers  of  the  House  of 
Industry.  They  give  us  gratuitous  use  of  one  of  their  best  rooms,  gas,  and  fuel, 
besides  the  personal  inconveniences  they  are  subject  to.  On  the  part  of  the  school, 
therefore,  I  tender  them  all,  and  especially  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
his  kind-hearted  lady,  our  wannest  thanks  for  all  the  kindness  they  show  us, 
and  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  benevolent  Institution  under 
their  charge.' 


THE  HAMER8LET  8TBEBT  IH0U8TBIAL  SCHOOL,  904  BUUECUB  8IBXBT. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  our  schools, 
under  the  excellent  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher. 
Miss  Mact. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report : 

"  The  extreme  destitution  of  the  children  this  winter  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  price  of  fuel  and  provisions,  so  that,  even  in  many  cases  where  the 
parents  procure  a  little  work,  it  Ib  impossible  for  them  to  provide  for  their  daily 
wants.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  the  poor  sewing-women,  who  have  supported 
their  families  in  former  seasons,  but  now  receive  so  small  a  pittance  for  th«ir 
labor,  that  they  must  depend  on  charity  to  meet  most  of  their  wants. 

**  The  present  high  prices  of  muslins,  sewing-cotton,  and  many  things  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  school,  have  made  our  expenses  much  higher  than  in  former 
years. 

"  We  now  have  to  pay  four  times  as  much  for  a  dress,  as  we  did  last  winter, 
other  clothhig  being  in  the  same  proportion.  In  former  years,  we  had  a  large 
supply  of  second-hand  clothing  from  friends  at  home  and  abroad ;  this  winter 
we  have  received  only  a  few  parcels ;  therefore,  we  have  been  obliged  to  lay 
out  more  money,  in  order  to  keep  the  children  sufficiently  decent  to  attend 
school. 

'*  Our  clothing  is  nearly  exhausted,  our  finances  are  low,  and  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  at  a  time  when  the  children  must  be  taken  care  of ;  they  must 
neither  freese  nor  starve  in  such  a  city  as  this,  where  so  much  hat  been  dene^ 
and  u  fiUl  doings  for  the  unfortunate ;  but  may  each  of  us  remember  that '  time 

are  Christ's  poor.'   One  child,  H  ,  was  found  on  a  very  cold  day  in  a  gar^ 

ret,  without  fire,  food,  or  clothing ;  our  Visitor  urged  her  to  attend  school, 
where  her  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  she  still  continues  with  us. 

"Another  was  found  sick  with  fever,  in  an  under  cellar,  without  fire, 
food,  or  even  a  bed  to  lie  on.  When  the  teacher  called  to  see  her,  the  day  be- 
ing dark,  and  too  cold  to  have  the  cellar  door  open,  there  was  not  sufficient 
light  in  the  room  to  see  the  child,  and  she  could  only  judge  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice  where  she  was  lying. 
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"Hie  Fitttier,  and  anotlier  man,  were  dnink  in  the  ejone  roam.  Hie  mother 
held  a  babe  wrapped  in  a  few  rags. 

"  Some  of  onr  childTen  are  connected  with  aoldien'  liuniliea,  who  hare  le- 
oelTed  bat  little  from  their  fathers  lince  they  enlisted.  Theae  caaea  deaerre  our 
ajmpathy,  as  their  protecton  are  qpending  their  blood  in  defenae  of  their 
countiy,  and  on  tkdr  aeumU  a  special  appeal  should  be  made,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  sopplj  them  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

''One  duniljr  of  six  children  were  left  this  £sll  with  a  small  sum  of  money  ; 
the  fsther  expected  to  send  them  more  on  his  aniTal  at  Washington,  but,  not 
baring  recelTed  his  pay  from  Oorenmient,  was  nnable  to  do  so.  Hie  mother  and 
eldest  daoghter,  soon  after  his  departure,  were  taken  sick  with  erysipelas,  and 
thns  their  little  fund  was  soon  exhausted.  When  the  teadier  found  them,  they 
were  greatly  in  want  of  dothing,  bedding,  etc.  Their  wants  were  attended  to, 
and  four  of  the  children  are  now  in  school.  One  pleasing  feature  of  our  woik 
is,  the  fact  that  the  larger  girls  return  to  school  aa  soon  aa  they  are  without 
employment,  if  only  for  one  week ;  they  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasant  refuge  for 
them. 

"  The  most  of  our  girls  giro  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  especially  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  our  school  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  lean 
to  sew  well,  they  haying  been  promoted  aboTC  others  in  the  shops  where  they 
are  employed.  We  hare  taken  much  pains  this  winter  to  inquire  after  those 
who  haTC  left  us,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have  found  them  always  in  de- 
mand when  their  different  places  of  business  have  been  reopened,  after  being 
closed  on  account  of  want  of  trade  ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  two  girls,  where  the 
store  had  been  closed  for  a  few  weeks,  they  were  the  <mly  ones  called  for  to 
resume  their  duties  in  the  shop.  At  far  a$weean  fasm,  cmly  two  girls,  who  hm 
ever  been  connected  with  Hamersley  street  School,  have  been  committed  for 
crime.  One  was  with  us  but  three  months,  and  the  other  one  month. 

"  We  have  admitted  a  laiger  number  of  boys  this  winter  than  usual,  ftuding 
them  in  the  streets  and  at  their  homes,  or,  rather,  Aowei ,  without  parents, 
dothing,  or  food,  in  torn  oases  with  only  an  elder  brother  to  depend  upon. 

"  Others  had  only  a  drunken  father,  and  had  not  known  for  many  months 
what  it  was  to  have  a  mother's  care.  Need  we  ask  if  such  do  not  require  onr 
aid  !  To  tkmk  of  them  ereu,  without  witnessing  the  sad  sight,  would  arouse 
the  beneyolent,  and  prompt  them  to  anUe^HEU  our  calls  for  relief. 

**  We  have  had  848  different  children  with  us  since  our  last  report  Our 


daily  attendance  is   180 

We  haye  on  register  at  the  present  time  ,   178 

Admitted  to  our  School  since  November   96 

'*  This  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  faithful  labon  of  our  visitor,  Mr.  Fsge. 
"Number  of  children  now  connected  with  the  School,  known  to  have 

drunken  parents   148 
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"Most  of  the  othen  are  doubtful,  at  we  do  not  know  of  a  certainty  of  more 
than  12  whoee  parents  are  both  sober. 

**  Number  of  artides  made  by  the  children   200 

"  In  condoflion,  we  wonld  take  this  opportanity  to  exprev  oar  gratitude  to 

the  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  Tolonteered  their  services  through  the  past  year. 
"  Many  haye  virited  the  children  at  their  homes  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in 

all  that  pertains  to  the  School." 

The  Bay$^  Meetings  from  which  the  School  took  its  origin, 
is  still  sustained  in  the  same  rooms  (204  Bleecker  street),  by 
the  untiring  energy  of  Mn  Mact,  Mn  Smith,  and  Mr.  Russell. 
The  attendance  is  about  150. 


TKM  BATIIBT  OB  FIBST  WABD  DrBUnCBIAL  SCHOOL,  COBBXB  07 
WUITBUALL  ABB  8TATB  tIBXBTS. 

This  School,  after  many  difficulties,  is  at  length  reaching 
a  more  prosperous  condition — mainly  through  the  good  man- 
agement of  its  teacher.  Miss  Mact,  and  the  energy  of  a  very 
efficient  visitor,  Mr.  Duput.  An  etBort  is  being  made  to 
iBise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  School,  to  carry  it  through  the 
year.   Treasurer,  J.  Coupeb  Lord,  Esq. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Duput, 
the  visitor : 

"  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  a  sofBcient  need  does  not  exist  for  soch  a 
Khool  as  the  First  Ward  School.  Let  me  state  a  fewfacts  which  wiU  bear  upon 
this  point.  Tlie  father  of  every  chUd  in  onr  school,  with  perhaps  three  or  four 
exceptions,  is  intemperate ;  some  of  them  are  inveterate  dnmkards.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  mothers  use  intoxicating  drinks,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Some  of  them  I  have  found  lying  senseless  upon  the  floor,  with  their  little 
children  in  the  same  dirty  apartment,  hungry  and  cold,  without  any  one  to  give 
them  food.  Others  I  have  found  unable  to  rise  from  their  beds,  because  of  the 
bruises  received  from  infuriated  drunken  husbands.  Thus  much  for  the  parents. 
The  children,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  now  in  the  school,  are  forced  to  aid 
their  parents  in  eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  Tliey  may  be  found  any  morn- 
ing on  our  docks,  where  the  night-boats  land  their  passengers,  scratching  among 
the  cinders  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  firemen ;  in  this  way,  most  of  them 
obtain  aU  the  coal  they  have  burned  thus  far  this  winter.  When  the  steam 
whistle  blows,  which  announces  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  they  rise  from  their 
bed  of  rags  or  shavings,  hurry  on  their  clothes,  mother  and  chUdren,  and  with 
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tin  pans,  tubs  and  pails,  harry  to  the  wharf;  and  this  keeps  them  often  until 
half-past  nine  :  then  they  have  to  get  their  scanty  breakfasta,  which,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  smaller  children  has  meanwhile  begged  from  some  of  the  reetanrants 
in  the  lower  wards ;  after  which  the  children  are  ready  for  school.  Thus  yon  wUl 
perceive  that,  first,  the  intemperance  of  the  parents  makes  them,  oftentimes, 
very  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  whether  their  children  are  in  school  or  not; 
secondly,  their  condition  or  personal  appearance,  owing  to  their  mode  of  life, 
forbids  their  attendance  at  other  schools ;  third,  the  children,  from  force  of 
habit,  being  thrown  so  much  npon  the  streets  in  search  of  food,  and  on  the 
docks  for  fuel,  naturally  enough  become  averse  to  the  restraints  of  the  school- 
room ;  fourth,  the  majority  of  them  are  very  backward,  almost  without  any  cul- 
tivation whatever,  even  at  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen :  so  that  in  large 
public  schools  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  that  attention  which  they  so  much 


'*  The  great  cause  of  poverty  and  desUtution  in  the  district,  I  think,  has  been 
made  apparent ;  if  it  has  not,  one  fact,  I  think,  will  demonstrate  It.  We  have, 
by  actual  count,  over  826  places  where  rum  is  sold  within  the  district,  bounded 
by  Cedar,  Whitehall,  State,  and  West  streets,  when  in  the  whole  of  the  Fint 
Ward  there  are  but  18,000  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children.  Tou  can 
readily  see  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  adult  population." 


Whole  number  of  names  on  roll-book,  188 ;  number  of  orphans,  1 ;  num- 
ber of  half-orphans,  11 ;  number  whose  parents  are  drunkards,  29  ;  number 
of  meals  given,  1  each  day ;  number  of  scholars  gone  to  public  school,  18 ; 
removed  to  country,  4 ;  gone  to  homes  in  the  West,  under  C.  A.  Society,  8 ; 
gone  to  Catholic  School,  12. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  beggars.  Many  of  the  children 
sweep  the  crossings  In  snowy  and  wet  weather. 

Many  of  the  families  are  sustained  by  the  food  which  the  children  beg  st 
the  restaurants.  Others  are  supported  by  washing,  cleaning,  &c. 

Teacher,  Miss  A.  Mact. 
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STATISTICS. 


OENERAL  STATEMENT. 


STAXI  OPSOBOOU. 


2fO.  or  MAMS 
ox  ROLL-BOOK. 


1.  Cottage  Place  Industrial  School  

2.  East  River  »'  *•   

8.  Hudson  River  "   

4.  Battery  or  First  Ward  "  "   

5.  German  Social  and  **   , 

6.  Italian  School  

7.  Boys'  Industrial  School  

8.  Industrial  School,  100  West  Sixteenth  street, 


853 
820 
262 
188 
216 
181 
82 
180 


Total 


1,682 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  feel  that,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  Society  for  the  poor  children  of  the  city  during 
former  years,  we  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  public  for 
means  to  increase  our  work.  There  ought  to  be  more  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  the  various  needy  quarters;  we  should  be 
able  to  employ  more  Visitors  to  push  on  this  work  of  hu- 
manity through  the  back  lanes  and  dirty  alleys,  the  docks 
and  ferries,  the  lodging-houses  and  markets,  wherever  out- 
cast children  are  to  be  found  and  aided. 

These  labors  are  carried  on  from  the  simple  spirit  of 
humanity  and  of  love  to  Him,  who,  when  upon  earth,  was 
the  Friend  of  the  unbefriended. 

As  such,  we  commit  them,  for  another  year,  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  public,  and  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

CHABLES  L.  BRACE, 

Secrelaiy. 

FmvAXT  22, 18d& 
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TO  Til 

Crttstees  of  i\t  C^ilhtns  %i)t  Sotiti^Si. 


The  statement  herewith  submitted  exhibits  every  item 
received  and  expended  during  the  year  ending  February  1, 


1863: 

The  balance  un  band,  Febmary  1,  1862,  was   $572  02 

Received  from  all  soarces,  in  cash,  since  then   22,926  79 


$23,498  81 


Paid  for  all  purposes  in  the  year  ending  February  1,  1863. . . .  $22,803  88 
Balance  now  on  hand,  February  1, 1868   694  93 


$23,498  81 


ANALYSIS    OF  RECEIPTS. 

Total  amount  received,  as  above  stated   $23,498  81 

Balance  on  hand,  February  1,  1862   $572  02 

Received  from  borrowed  money  during  the  year. . .    2,200  00 

Received  from  city  of  New  York   8,000  00 

Donations  to  establish  Girls*  Lodging-house   2,000  00 

From  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Parish's  estate,  legacy,  and 

interest   1,017  60 

From  all  other  sources   14,709  29 

 $23,498  81 
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ANALYSIS  OP  PAYMENTS. 


Total  amount  of  payments  $28,498  81 

Paid  borrowed  money  and  interest   $2,240  46 

Paid  15  shares  Metropolitan  Bank  stock   1,535  62 

Paid  to  furnis*h  and  support  Girls'  Lodging-house. .    2,414  22 

Paid  special  donations   .       652  97 

Paid  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society   15,960  61 

Balance  on  hand,  February  1,  1863    694  93 

 $23,498  81 


TABLE  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Receipte.          Paid.  Balance. 

From  March  2,  1853,  to  Feb>  1,  1854. . .  .$4,732.77   $4,191.55  $1541.22 

From  Feb'y  1,  1854,  to  Feb'y  1,  1855 ....  10,399.86     9,939.88  459.98 

From  FeVy  1,  1856,  to  FeVy  1,  1856. . .  .10,524.06   10,027.09  496.97 

From  Feb'y  1,  1856,  to  Feb'y  1,  1857. .12,148.67   11,532.75  615.92 

From  Feb'y  1,  1857,  to  FeVy  1,  1868, . .  .15,662.39    16,566.42  96.97 

From  FeVy  1,  1858,  to  FeVy  1,  1869. . .  .17,399,29    17,072.40  326.89 

From  FeVy  1,  1859,  to  FeVy  1,  1800    ..12,635.92    12,210.11  425.81 

From  FeVy  1,  1860,  to  FeVy  1,  1861 . . .  .20,241.17   19,762.92  478.26 

From  FeVy  1,  1861,  to  FeVy  1,  1862. . .  .17,186.00   16,613.98  672.02 

From  FeVy  1,  1862,  to  FeVy  1,  1863. . .  .22,926.79   22,803.88  694.93 
Aggregate  amount  paid  in  10  years  $189,720.98. 

The  receipts  and  payments  for  the  last  year  have  been 
greater  than  for  any  previous  year.  The  donations  have  been 
more  numerous ;  and  yet,  larger  sums  have  been  received 
from  a  few  individuals  than  ever  before.  This,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  demands  which  have  been  made  on  our 
citizens  for  contributions  growing  out  of  the  existing  war. 
One  gentleman  gave  $600  to  furnish  fifty  children  with  homes 
in  the  West.  Indeed,  it  seems  easier  for  people  to  support 
charitable  institutions  now  than  it  did  before  the  war.  They 
have  learned  to  levy  on  their  own  pockets,  to  pay  voluntary, 
as  well  as  involuntary,  taxes  !  This  is  cheering  and  hopeful 
to  the  Trustees,  as  it  promises  a  liberal  support  for  the 
future. 
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Besides  the  usual  donations,  the  Society  has  received  a 
legacy  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  of  Rah- 
way,  N.  J.  In  May,  1862,  they  transferred  to  the  Treasurei 
of  this  Society  ten  shares  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.,  in  full  for  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which,  hy 
will,  was  payable  in  cash,  in  the  year  1864.  These  shares, 
and  forty-five  shares  of  Metropolitan  Bank  Stock,  constitute 
all  the  property  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  available  for 
the  support  of  the  Institution.  It  has  no  real  estate,  or 
other  permanent  investment,  except  furniture  in  Lodging- 
houses.  The  grant  by  the  city  of  New  York  was  less  by 
two  thousand  dollars  this  year  than  last.  But,  for  the  first 
time,  a  successful  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  last 
winter,  to  allow  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  share  in  ^'the 
Common  School  Fund"  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  received  by  the  Society  for  some  months 
to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  expenses  are  increased  by  the 
Girls'  Lodging-house,  and  by  enhanced  prices. 


ERfllQRATION. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  operations  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  It  is  certainly 
important  to  the  city,  which  is  thereby  relieved  of  a  class  of 
its  population  that,  if  left  in  it,  would  prey  upon  its  moral 
life.  And  it  is  even  more  important  to  those,  who  are  thus 
rescued  from  temptation  and  crime. 

The  following  figures  show  the  results  of  each  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  children,  seven  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  (7,553),  provided  with 


good  homes : 

Sent  up  to  Febmarj  1,  1864   207 

**       Febrnary  1, 1865   868 

"       Februnry  1,  1866   986 

"       February  1, 1867   742 

February  1, 1868   788 

February  1,  1869   779 

"       February  1, 1860   814 

"       February  1,  1861   804 

"       February  1,  1862   884 

"       February  1,  1868   791 

Total  7,668 


The  number  sent  this  year  is  smaller  than  last  by  93. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  a  more  active  employment  in  the 
city,  and,  among  the  newsboys,  an  extension  of  their  business 
to  Washington,  and  even  into  the  camps  of  the  army.  Many 
of  them  have  shown  great  enterprise  and  shrew(Jness,  which 
speak  well  for  their  success  in  after-life. 

The  number  of  emigrants  furnished  by  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging-house  this  year  is  180,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole. 

The  cost  of  sending  children  to  western  homes  is  ascer- 
tained as  follows,  viz. : 

The  gross  amount  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  as 


already  stated,  is  $16,960  61 

Deduct  paid  for  Newsboys^  Lodging-house  $8,402  82 

"     Industrial  Schools   1,620  94 

"         **    Italian  School   684  89 

  6,668  16 


Leaving  cost  of  sending  791  children  west   $10,402  46 

Being  an  average  of  $18.16  to  each. 


Low  as  this  may  seem  to  those  only  accustomed  to 
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ordinary  travel,  it  yet  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  by  the  sum  of  $1.75.  The  lessened  namber 
increases  the  average  cost,  as  many  expenses  are  the  same, 
whether  a  greater  or  lesser  number  is  transported.  The 
increased  price  of  many  necessary  articles,  such  as  clothing, 
for  instance,  also  tends  to  enhance  the  average  expense. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  result  must  be 
considered  satisfactory.  Friends  must  continue,  and,  if 
practicable,  increase  their  aid,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
same  amount  of  good. 


NEW8BOY8'  LODQINQ-HOU8E. 

This  branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  of  all,  though  in  solid  usefulness  it  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  department  just  considered. 

The  public  may  not  be  aware  that  a  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  have  been  reclaim- 
ed from  vagrancy,  and  consequently  saved  from  crime. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  mode  of  life  in  the  Lodging-house. 

The  Iiistitution  offers,  as  indnoements,  good,  comfortable  single  beds,  in 
well-ventilated  apartments,  a  melodeon,  a  savings  bank,  a  sdiool-room  (serv- 
ing also  for  a  chapel  and  play-room),  bath  and  wash-rooms,  and  private  lock- 
closets  for  each  boy.  After  sopper,  a  brief  season  is  allowed  for  amnsement ; 
then  the  boys  either  engage  in  their  studies  or  listen  to  remarks  from  visiting 
friends.  Two  evenings  each  week  axe  devoted  to  singing.  On  Sunday,  snitable 
services  are  hM  afternoon  and  evening.  The  free  dinner,  started  some  two 
years  ago,  is  stiU  sustained  by  a  few  friends.  It  is  given  to  all  who  refrain 
from  work  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  believed  to  have  exerted  a  great  moral 
influence." 

About  396  truant  and  lost  boys  have  been  returned  to 
friends  and  relatives. 

In  the  newsboys'  bank,  347  boys  have  saved»  during  the 
last  year,  $1,316.16. 
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The  boys  have  paid  for  suppers,  lodgings,  fines,  etc.,  etc., 
$1,102.33,  which  sum  has  been  applied  towards  the  support 
of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house. 

Besides  the  newsboys  who  have  emigrated  to  the  West,  168 
have  joined  the  army  as  volunteers.  But  more  than  three 
times  this  number,  {aver  600,)  are  now  serving  their  country 
in  the  army,  from  western  homes,  where  they  were  placed 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  They  are  now  fighting  far 
their  country,  when,  but  for  this  Society,  they  would  have 
grown  up  here  in  ignorance  and  sin,  to  Jight  against  it !  Each 
boy  saved  from  that  fate  is  equal  to  two  men,  the  man  who 
would  have  required  another  man  to  guard  or  prosecute  him 
is  now  converted  into  a  defender  of  the  laws,  instead  of 
being  an  ofiender  thereof. 

An  unusual  and  interesting  incident  has  occurred  among 
the  newsboys  the  past  year.  A  friend,  who  is  ingenious  and 
assiduous  in  good  deeds,  gave  the  Superintendent  ten  dollars, 
last  May,  to  lend  to  deserving,  needy  boys  to  give  them  a 
start,  with  the  ofier  of  more,  if  desired.  This  fund  has  been 
loaned  and  reloaned  in  sums  of  twelve  cents  and  upwards,  to 
about  700  boys,  and  hris  yielded  a  profit,  almost  incredible 
From  this  fund  the  sum  of  $282.71  has  been  loaned  the  boys,, 
and  they  have  made  a  profit  of  $428.97  in  the  use  of  it!  Of 
the  entire  sum  loaned  only  seventy-five  cents  remain  uncol- 
lected, and  it  is  believed  not  a  cent  will  be  eventually  lost. 


QIRL8*  LODQINC-HOUSE. 

In  the  last  report,  it  will  be  remembered,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  public,  for  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  a  Lodging- 
house  for  girls  !  Two  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  named 
for  that  purpose.      As  usual,  the  friends  of  humanity 
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responded  to  this  urgent  appeal,  and  supplied  the  necessary 
means. 

On  the  first  of  May  last,  this  new  enterprise  was  started. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  for  nine  months,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  of  the  absolute  need  of  such  an  institution  in 
this  city,  and  shows  its  great  usefulness,  even  in  its  infancy. 

Whole  number  of  girls  lodged    697 

Sent  to  situations   88 

To  other  mstitntions   19 

To  friends   14 

To  western  homes   22 

Found  situations,  or  employment,  while  in  the  Lodging-house, 
about,  150 

There  are  now  twenty-six  inmates,  and  it  has  averaged 
more  than  half  that  number  for  the  whole  time. 

Some  have  stayed  one  or  two  nights  only,  others  two  or 
three  weeks,  averaging,  on  the  whole,  about  eight  nights  to 
each  girl.  About  one-third  of  the  lodgings  were  paid  for  by 
the  girls.  There  have  been  furnished  1 1,700  meals,  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  Society  of  two  and  three-fifths  cents  each. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  these  were  paid  for — ^the  rest  were 
gratuitous.  There  have  been  about  five  hundred  garments 
made  by  the  girls  in  the  Lodging-house.  Washing,  cooking, 
sewing,  and  cutting  are  required  to  be  practiced,  for  habits 
of  industry  are  to  be  acquired,  or  kept  up,  by  all  the  inmates 
of  the  Girls'  Lodging-house. 

The  hard  trials  which  many  young  servant-girls  experience 
from  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  women,  and  the  insults  they 
endure  firom  unprincipled  men,  make  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
those  who  would  defend  the  right  and  strengthen  the  weak 
to  provide  all  possible  safeguards  for  the  welfare  of  this 
class. 
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The  Trustees,  therefore,  design  to  make  this  a  temporary 
home,  where  any  poor  young  girl,  whether  seamstress,  house 
servant,  or  stranger  in  the  city — ^without  plan  or  purpose, 
employment,  money,  or  friends — ^may  find  a  resting-place,  and 
gain  time  to  seek  reputable  emplo3rment.  It  is  intended,  too, 
that  it  shall  be  made  so  much  a  home^  that  all  who  have  once 
enjoyed  it«  privileges,  shall  be  glad  to  go  there  for  advice 
and  protection  whenever  they  may  be  in  trouble  or  out  of 
employment ;  in  short,  to  make  it  a  temporary  refuge  for  the 
homeless  and  friendless  girls. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  have  established  eight  Indus- 
trial Schools,  viz. : 

The  College  Place  Industrial  School. 

The  East  River  Industrial  School. 

The  Hudson  River  Industrial  School. 

The  Battery  First  Ward  Industrial  School. 

The  German  Social  and  Industrial  School. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girts,  No.  100  West  16th  street.* 

The  Boys'  Industrial  School. 

The  Italian  School. 

Besides  two  which  are  now  independent. 

The  total  number  of  names  on  the  roll-books  of  the 
schools  amounts  to  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  (say 
16S2);  varying  from  82,  the  lowest,  to  353,  the  highest. 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  varies,  and  the  average  is  much 
less  than  the  number  on  the  rolls. 

One  meal  a  day  is  furnished  to  six  of  the  eight  schools ; 


o  This,  though  oonnected  with  this  Societj,  wm  foanded  by  the  "  House  of 
Industry." 
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though  in  some  that  meal  consists  simply  of  bread.  In  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  carpentering  and  cabinet-making  are 
taught.  In  the  Girls'  Schools,  a  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  sewing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  scholars  who  attend  these 
schools,  either  as  to  their  origin,  condition,  or  occupation. 
But  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so. 

There  are  orphans,  half-orphans,  many  children  of 
drunkards,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Some  are  em- 
ployed at  home  part  of  the  day,  while  their  parents  labor; 
others,  among  the  boys,  are  beggars,  rag-pickers,  boot- 
blacks, or  errand-boys.  Among  the  girls,  we  find  those 
who  work  at  artificial  flowers,  on  hoop-skirts,  and  tailoring, 
or  serve  as  domestics.  Anything  and  everything  which 
they  can  honestly  do,  and  some  things,  we  fear,  which  can 
only  be  dishonestly  done,  these  children  contrive  to  turn 
their  hands  to. 

Yet,  they  improve,  they  learn  how  to  speU,  read,  write, 
sew,  and  tell  the  truth — ^leam  how,  and  why,  to  prefer 
virtue  to  vice,  truth  to  falsehood.  They  emigrate  to  the 
West.  They  graduate,  so  to  speak,  into  our  public  schools— 
68,  the  past  year,  from  the  Hudson  River  School,  entered  the 
Ward  School.  They  make  garments,  with  which  they  are 
comfortably  and,  in  some  cases,  uniformly  dressed  —  516 
garments  were  distributed  in  one  school  during  the  last 
year. 

There  are  several  volunteer  teachers  in  these  schools, 
and  nothing  would  so  soon  and  so  essentially  elevate  and 
improve  them,  as  a  strengthening  of  this  arm  of  the 
service."  How  could  educated,  refined,  and  noble  women, 
who  feel  a  strong  desire  to  do  good  in  the  world,  (but  know 
not  how  to  set  about  it,)  do  better  than  enlist  in  this  good 
cause? 
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TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pare the  usefulness  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  that  all  are  important,  and  each  mdispensablcr 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  origmal  Boys'  Meet-' 
ing" — ^the  germ  of  our  industrial  schools — takes  precedence 
of  all  others.  Indeed,  those  who  remember  ''the  day  of 
small  things"  (when  two  or  three  of  our  present  Trustees 
were  engaged  in  teaching  and  training  the  uncouth,  uncombed 
children  of  our  first Boys'  Meeting"),  will  not  fail  to  see,  in 
that  effort,  the  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  The 

idea  has  been  expanded  into  Newsboys'  Lodging-house,  West- 
ern Emigration,  Home  Missions,  and  now  is  added.  The  Girls^ 
Lodging-house. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed !  The  Trustees  can  now  review^ 
with  somewhat  of  satisfaction,  their  labor  in  developing  the 
principles  on  which  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  founded.^ 
They  have  expended  nearly  $140,000 — ^have  sent  more  than 
7,500  to  new  homes — clothed  and  fed  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  city,  and  sensibly  reduced  the  volume  of  crime  among 
the  juvenile  population  now  remaining! 

Much,  very  much,  has  been  accomplished,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Trustees  have  barely  learned  how 
much  good  may  be  achieved,  how  much  evil  prevented,  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  duty  in  this  direction. 

There  are  Jorty  thousand  children  in  New  York  city  who 
never  attend  a  school !  A  hundred  Industrial  Schools  ought 
to  be  established  immediately ;  if  not  by  charity,  then  by 
authority,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  government.  No 
money  can  be  expended  so  profitably  as  in  saving  body  and 
soul. 

The  children  who  would  be  pupils  in  such  schools  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  accepted  at  our  public  schools. 
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though  many  enter  there  from  the  Indastrial  Schools  of  this 
Society,  after  due  preparation.  Tet  they  may  be  children 
endowed  by  nature  with  gifts  equal  or  superior  to  those  of 
more  favored  classes,  but  suffering  the  disadvantages  incident 
to  abject  poverty ;  or  they  may  be  dwarfed,  mentally  and 
morally,  from  the  effects  of  crimes  in  their  parents.  Still, 
they  need  education  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more.  They 
belong  to  the  human  family — they  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  mankind.  If  neglected  by  those  who  cm  help  them,  they 
will  grow  up  abandoned  women,  or  criminal  men — avenging 
themselves,  through  their  crimes,  at  least,  on  a  community 
which  could,  but  would  not,  save  them. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMB, 

To  iHs  PBmnDiT  and  Bo  abb  of  Tftusm 
OF  THB  CmLDRiir'B  AxD  SooiKrr. 

Naw  ToBK,  Febniaiy  22,  1868. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  aoooimts  ef  the  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  lat  inst.,  have  been  examined  by  na,  compared  with  the  Tonchen, 
and  fonnd  to  be  correct 

B.  J.  HOWLAND,  ) 

ROBBXT  J.  LTVINGfirrON,  f  ClDnMiiflii 

FAmary  21,  1868. 
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L  VSWIBOTB. 

KIKDNBS8  APPRECIATED. 
The  public  are  well  aware  of  the  unremitting  attention  of  Wuxiam  A. 
Booth,  'Esq.,  to  the  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  Lodging-house.  The  boys, 
appreciating  his  efforts,  held  a  meeting  on  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial  of  respect.  At  the 
meeting  thus  held,  many  suggestions  were  made,  and  at  last  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whermi,  We,  the  inmates  of  the  Newsboys'  Home,  have  ever  witnessed  the 
warm  interest  manifested  towards  us  by  our  friend  and  well-wisher  William  A. 
Booth,  Esq. ;  and, 

Whereas^  His  valuable  teachings,  and  unremitting  attention  have  been  the 
means  of  encouragement  and  improvement  to  us  all,  and  bdng  desirous  of 
manifesting  our  grateful  affection  towards  one  whose  heart  has  ever  been 
warmly  interested  in  our  welfare ;  therefore, 

Baolved,  That  Whjjam  A.  Booth,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  photo- 
graph, at  an  early  day,  at  our  expense,  as  our  gift  to  the  Newsboys'  Home. 

Baoloed,  That  Charles  H.  Daly,  aliat  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Henry  Klee,  and 
Edward  Flannery  be  a  committee  to  present  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
^liam  A.  Booth,  Esq. 

Hie  boys,  during  tliree  months,  succeeded  in  raising  five  dollars  and  one 
cent,  and  the  Committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Booth,  and  presented  the  foregoing 
resolutions.  They  were  received  cordially,  and  the  gentleman  at  once  cheer- 
fully acceded  to  their  request,  and  procured  a  very  splendid  photograph  from 
Brady,  which  probably  cost  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  collection.  The 
boys  are  still  under  the  impression  that  their  appropriation  paid  for  it.  The 
photograph  now  adorns  the  Lodging-house,  and  ever  reminds  the  boys  that 
they  have  a  kind  friend  in  the  President  of  the  Society. 


n.  cnxu'  LODGDrasouis,  sos  vxw  oaval  ffrBSEi. 

JBUrad  from  Mr$.  IhiCt  Mtmikfy  Beport. 
ooooooooo 
The  discharged  shop-girl  occasionally  comes  here  with  her  grievances.  One 
from  Brooklyn  told  a  very  distressing  story.   Her  mother,  a  widow,  came  with 
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her  and  a  young  sister,  six  months  since,  from  Bnglaud.  Mary  had  obtained 
her  living  there  in  a  factory,  and  was  soon  employed  in  Brooklyn  in  an 
alphabet  factory,"  near  her  mother ;  but,  as  the  work  became  slack,  the  new 
hands  were  discharged.  As  Mary  had  no  reference,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  situation,  and  came  to  us ;  said  her  mother  had  no  employment,  ex- 
cepting a  few  skirts  to  make,  given  her  by  a  friendly  lady  in  the  church,  and 
that  they  were  very  destitute  ;  none  of  them  had  eaten  anything  that  morning. 
Gave  her  a  breakfast,  and  sent  her  to  a  situation  where  she  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  house-work. 

Four  o*e2oeX;.— EUza  P  ,  a  bright  young  girl  comes  to  us.    Her  mother  is 

a  monomaniac  on  religious  subjects,  and  will  not  allow  K  to  remain  at  home. 
Her  father  offers  to  pay  her  board,  and  desires  us  to  watch  over,  and  try  and 
cure  Eliza  of  some  of  her  faults.  (She  has  been  unmanageable,  but  seemed  to 
improve.   We  have  sent  her  to  a  country  home.) 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  incidents  of  a  single  day.  There  are  still 
others  worthy  of  attention,  but  we  will  not  cite  them. 


Anaihtr  Monthly  lUporL 

Since  my  last  report,  June  15,  we  have  had  some  unusually  hard  subjects 
to  manage— difficult  on  account  of  their  dispositions,  lost  characters  and  vicious, 
drunken  habits ;  patiently  we  have  toiled,  anxiously  watched  and  looked  after 
their  welfare,  hoping  against  hope  that  lost  ones  might  be  saved ;  though  there 
are  a  few  encouraging  cases,  it  is  rare  that  those  who  have  forsaken  the  paths 
of  virtue  return  to  them  again. 

There  are  those,  also,  for  whom  we  have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  remov- 
ing intemperate  habits,  by  encouraging  words,  admonitions,  and  forbearance ; 
for  a  little  while  their  repentance  and  sorrow  seemed  to  be  sincere,  but  old 
habits  are  not  easily  broken  up,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  let  them  go. 

Mrs.  B  ,  a  nice  tidy  looking  woman,  in  whom  we  were  much  interested, 

on  account  of  her  little  girl  that  boarded  with  us,  was  also  dismissed  for  intem- 
perate habits.  The  little  child  was  taken  West  by  Mr.  Tracy,  on  his  last  tour 
where  we  hope  she  will  be  safe.   Anna  used  to  say  when  her  mother  was  drunk. 

that  she  wasn't  her  mother  then,  she  was  a  naughty  woman  and  scolded 
her." 


A  FEW  IITGIDEHTS. 

from  our  Journal. 

July  27.— M.  E.  H  and  Mary  D  ,  left  this  morning,  immediately 

after  breakfast,  without  permission.   Mary  D  ,  first  came  to  us  with  a  black 

eye  and  bruised  face,  and  was  so  anxious  to  be  taken,  that  we  thought,  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  (she  is  only  14)  and  innocent  expreoion,  she  might  be  saved 
from  the  demon  of  intemperance,  though  she  had  just  come  from  a  station-house, 
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where  she  bad  spent  the  night  for  quarreling  and  drinking.  She  was  with  ns 
a  few  days,  when  a  gentleman  called  and  took  b«r  to  his  home.  They  pur- 
chased new  clothing  for  her  and  allowed  her  too  many  priyileges,  as  they  were 
conversant  with  her  admission  here,  and  should  have  been  more  cautious.  They 
gave  her  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  saw  her  no  more.  Ten  days 
after  she  again  made  her  appearance,  partially  intoxicated,  and  again  we  ad- 
mitted her.  She  said  that  she  had  just  completed  the  above  term  at  Blackwell's, 
her  father  having  put  her  in  charge  of  a  policeman  for  leaving  home.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  it  was  for  drunkenness. 

She  had  only  been  here  a  few  days,  when  she  came  in  yesterday,  in  great  dis- 
tress, weeping  and  sobbing  bitterly,  with  a  report  that  her  mother  died  the  day 
before,  and  her  father  would  not  let  her  see  the  corpse.  Mr.  Trott  accompanied 
her  home,  and  found  her  story  true.  Lying  in  a  miserable  garret,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  that  her  friends  could  raise,  including  the  decanter  and  pipe,  were 
the  remains  of  the  wretched  mother.  Much  intoxicated,  the  husband  guarded 
the  inanimate  clay,  and  listened  stupidly  to  the  taunts  and  censure  of  the  in- 
mates, as  they  accused  him  of  hastening  her  death  by  kicks  and  bruises.  Mr. 
Trott  obtained  permission  for  Mary  to  see  her  mother,  conversed  a  few  moments 
with  those  present,  learned  that  the  woman  had  been  sick  at  the  hospital,  and 
died  quite  suddenly  after  returning. 

Mary  lamented  her  loneliness,  and  wept  for  some  time,  in  view  of  the 
Black  Maria"  going  for  her  mother,  instead  of  having  a  funeral.  We  talked 
with  her  a  long  time,  for  the  purpose  of  tr3ring  to  instill  new  motives  for  living 
and  being  useful,  promised  her  a  good  home,  and  kind  friends,  if  she  would  only 
try  and  do  right ;  give  up  old  associates  and  bad  habits.  She  readily  promised, 
and  made  a  commencement  by  staggering  here  drunk  in  the  evening. 

Again  she  and  M.  H  came  back,  were  repentant,  and  M.  Day  token 

on  condition  that  under  no  circumstances  must  she  leave  the  house.    M.  H  

did  not  seem  to  care,  and  left.  While  away,  we  learned  that  she  had  exhibited 
several  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  ticket  for  a  watch,  which  aroused  our  suspicions. 
She  is  only  twelve  years  of  age,  first  came  as  a  lodger,  in  the  spring,  one  night ; 
next  applied,  July  10,  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  house  ;  her  mother  was 
dead,  and  father  married  again,  living  at  the  Five  Points ;  she  did  not  wish  to 
remain  at  home  any  longer,  but  obtained  a  living  by  street-begging. 

After  stopping  with  us,  she  only  went  occasionally  to  beg,  seemed  quite  ready 
and  willing  to  work  about  the  house,  and  we  intended  to  send  her  to  a  situation, 
if  she  proved  worthy. 

Jtdy  28.— Mary  H  came  in  with  several  new  articles  of  dress,  shoes, 

stockings,  etc.,  showing  that  she  had  been  spending  money.  She  expected  to  be 
received  as  usual,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  when  closely  questioned  ;  she 
admitted  what  we  feared  was  true,  said  that  M.  Day  first  conducted  her  to  the 
houtCt  where  she  met  a  colored  man,  who  furnished  her  with  money  on  Saturday; 
she  also  admitted  other  criminal  acts.  We  kept  them  in  close  custody  until  a 
detective  took  them  in  charge,  whom  they  accompanied  to  the  vUe  den  where 
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they  had  often  been.  The  result  was,  that  the  keeper  and  inmates  were  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  the  Island,  and  the  little  girls  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  We 
could  have  wished  another  fate  for  the  girls,  but  are  thankful  that  they  are  no 
longer  running  the  streets,  and  pursuing  their  degrading  vocation. 

Augud  6.— A  girl,  aged  about  twenty  years,  came  in  search  of  a  home.  She 
had  been  to  several  institutions,  where  they  would  not  take  her  in.  She  had 
lived  a  street  life  six  yean,  and  had  slept  in  alleys  and  halls  several  nights  of 
late ;  she  was  tired  and  sick  of  the  life  she  had  been  leading,  and  would  do  any 
thing  if  received  by  us.  She  was  bonnetless,  shoeless,  and  very  ragged  in 
appearance.   Mr.  Trott  took  her  to  Mrs.  Bichmond's. 

A  poor  woman,  with  a  child,  pleaded  for  protection,  and  a  home,  where  she 
might  be  safe  from  the  persecutions  of  a  drunken  husband,  until  she  could  obtain 
a  situation.  A  short  time  after,  a  lady  came  in  from  the  country,  in  search  of  a 
young  girl.  Not  finding  one,  she  came  to  us,  was  interested  in  the  woman's 
story,  and  immediately  engaged  her  services. 

Augtul  9. — A  neglected  child,  aged  about  fourteen,  was  directed  here  from 

the  station-house.   She  gave  her  name  as  Ann  P  .   She  lived  with  a  family 

in  Ifilton,  New  Jersey,  and  came  directly  from  the  berry-fields,  where  she,  with 
thirty  others,  had  been  employed.  She  had  lived  with  the  family  since  two 
years  of  age,  was  very  destitute,  and  the  daughters,  thinking  she  was  badly 
treated,  helped  her  away.  "Winters,  she  husked  com,  and  helped  to  prepare  it 
for  bedding,  with  other  out-door  employments.  Her  head  was  in  an  indescrib- 
able condition,  needing  washing,  soaking,  and  anointing,  before  a  comb  could  be 
used.  The  hair  was  shaved  closely,  and  in  a  few  weeks  her  head  was  healed. 
She  now  makes  a  respectable  appearance,  and  is  very  desirous  of  going  West. 
She  has  strong  points  of  character,  and  has  given  me  more  trouble  to  discipline 
than  any  member  of  our  household ;  she  has  aUo  excellent  traits,  and  we 
think  is  improving.  There  Is  evidently  soil  to  work  that  needs  harrowing  and 
patient  tilling. 

There  are  other  incidents  of  interest,  but  we  have  given  enough  to  show 
the  character  of  our  work.  We  shall  soon  need  bedding  for  the  autumn  and 
winter,  as  we  are  destitute ;  if  the  material  was  provided,  our  girls  could  make 
them.  If  we  are  to  depend  upon  charitable  individuals  for  a  supply,  would  it 
not  he  well  to  appeal  to  them  at  once  f 

(ExlraeUfrom  Jcumal.) 

Auffud.—A  modest,  retiring  girl,  aged  about  seventeen  years,  giving  her 

name  as  liary  W  ,  desired  to  he  admitted  into  the  house.   She  was  very 

destitute,  not  even  having  a  shawl,  or  shoes.  Her  clothing  had  all  been  pawned 
or  sold  for  board.  She  had  been  respectably,  almost  independently,  brought  up 
in  her  father's  home ;  but,  at  his  death,  the  reduced  circumstances  of  the  family 
rendered  separation  necessary. 

Mary  was  placed  in  a  wealthy  family  by  her  mother,  where  she  remidntd 
some  time,  but  afterwards  left ;  was  unfortunate  about  getting  employment ; 
heard  of  this  place,  and  came  to  us.   This  was  Mary's  story. 
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We  found  her  pleasing,  agreeable,  and  quite  industrious.  She  has  been  a 
great  help,  miking  boys'  clothing.  She  was  very  anxious  to  go  West,  and  per- 
mission was  given  to  take  her. 

Sqitember  ll.—The  girls  are  preparing  to  go  West.    We  have  taken  a  shawl 

out  of  pawn  for  Mary  W  purchased  her  a  new  hat  and  shoes,  and  fitted 

her  out  neatly. 

She  was  affected  to  tears  during  our  morning  services,  requested  to  be  re- 
membered at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  expressed  her  thankfulness  for  the  interest 
we  had  taken  in  her.  When  nearly  time  for  the  girls  to  leave,  we  were  all 
much  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  her  mother  and  uncle.  She  had  written 
her  mother,  informing  them  of  her  intention  to  go  in  the  ooimtry,  and  they  ac- 
cidentally came  that  morning.  The  mother  had  not  seen  her  daughter  in  yearr , 
and  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief.  She  spoke  of  losing  near  friends, 
burying  her  husband  and  children,  as  nothing  compared  with  living  troubles. 

They  gave  us  the  sequel  to  Mary  W  's  history — a  history  not  unusual  in 

this  great,  wicked  city,  which  drags  down  its  thousands,  and  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands every  year,  from  virtue  and  a  life  of  innocence  to  one  of  shame  and  in- 
famy—a fate  worse  than  death,  a  life  that  is  fraught  with  untold  miseries. 

Mary  was  placed  in  a  wealthy  family  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  her  friends 
supposed  she  had  an  excellent  home  ;  but  though  only  a  child,  the  wiles  of  the 
seducer  tempted  her  by  gifts  and  favors,  until  she  yielded  and  was  lost,  the 
victim  a  child— the  villain,  a  man  of  position,  wealth  and  influence,  a  wife  and 
children  around  his  hearth-stone,  who  perhaps  did,  or  did  not,  know  the  crime, 
as  Mary's  lips  were  sealed,  and  forbidden  under  a  penalty  which  she  dare  not 
incur,  if  the  truth  was  told.  She  was  obliged  to  leave  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances, and  after  a  time  her  friends  found  her  in  Albany,  but,  unwilling  to  re- 
turn with  them.  They  lost  all  trace  of  her  for  two  years,  and  Mary  was  a 
wanderer ;  abandoned  by  her  beguiler,  homeless  and  friendless,  she  sought  our 
refuge.  Twice  she  attempted  tuieufe,  and  once  nearly  succeeded,  but  was  resus- 
citated. She  is  tired  and  sick  of  her  past  career,  and  hopes  in  a  new  country 
to  lead  a  new  life  if  only  allowed  the  privilege  of  going.  The  mother  and 
uncle  also  thought  best  that  she  should  go. 

The  mother's  gratitude  for  our  efforts  to  save  her  daughter,  and  guide  her  in 
the  way  of  usefulness,  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
reproaches  instead  of  thanks,  imprecations  instead  of  blessings. 

Mary's  friends  went  to  their  country  home,  and  she  to  her  western  one. 
May  Ood  protect  her. 

She  has  since  written  us  that  she  "  is  surrounded  with  friends  that  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  her  comfortable  and  happy." 

Lucy  C  ,  from  Brooklyn,  a  young  girl,  motherless,  and  deserted  by  her 

father,  came  here  for  refuge  to  flee  from  the  insults  of  her  employer.  While  the 
lady  was  in  the  country,  Lucy  was  besieged  in  her  own  room,  late  at  night,  but 
running  out  on  the  verandah  her  cries  for  assistance  aroused  their  neighbors, 
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one  of  whom  accompanied  her  here  the  next  day,  and  gave  us  the  statement. 
As  Lucy  desired  a  permanent  home,  she  accompanied  a  friend  to  one,  and  now 
writes,  **The  folks  all  treat  me  kindly,  and  say  they  like  me.  Ton  told  me  I 
would  not  he  a  good  girl,  hut  Ma  says  I  have  heen  a  good  girl.  She  has  giyen 
me  new  clothes,  among  other  things  a  new  dress,  and  a  heantiful  shawl . 

Octoher  3,  1862. 

One  young  girl  has  been  placed  in  our  charge  for  safe  keeping,  being  quite 
unmanageable  when  with  her  friends,  and  very  much  influenced  by  a  villain  of 
an  uncle.   Here  she  is  safe  from  his  overtures. 

Another  still,  brought  back  by  her  mother  for  shiftlessness.  She  is  doing 
exceedingly  well  since  her  return,  and  we  hope  that  she  may  yet  be  a  comfort 
and  aid  to  her  mother,  who  is  really  a  worthy  person,  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  industrious.  At  first  she  paid  Rebecca's  board,  but  at  present  her  daiiehter 
more  than  earns  her  own  board. 

Mary  A.  D  ,  a  fickle  child  of  fourteen  years,  has  given  us  much  anx- 
iety and  trouble  by  changing  her  situations,  and  refusing  to  accept  good  ones 
that  were  offered  her.  She  left  for  the  West,  in  company  with  Mr.  Friedgen,  on 
the  9th  ult. 

The  inmates  of  our  family  have  been  varied.  The  respectable  stranger, 
alone  and  friendless,  the  unfortunate  and  fallen  one,  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced seeking  employment,  and  a  number  of  little  ones,  have  been  temporarily 
sheltered. 

The  moral  tone  of  our  inmates  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time ; 
there  is  some  religious  feeling,  and  occasionally  a  desire  expressed  that  our 
Bible  Class  will  not  be  neglected.  List  Sabbath  a  greater  number  were  volun- 
tarily reading  the  Scripture  than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  domestic  work  of  the  House  and  sewing  have  occupied  the  time  of  those 
spending  the  day  with  us.  Several  outfits  have  been  made  for  those  leaving, 
who,  by  their  industry  while  here,  were  really  deserving.  There  has  also  been 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  disposition  and  habits  of  some.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  we  can  safely  report  progress. 

We  have  received  a  little  bedding ;  enough  has  been  promised  to  make  us 
comfortable.   Winter  outfits  will  doubtless  be  needed. 

December  28.— Our  quiet  was  disturbed  this* evening  by  the  informal  entrance 
of  a  dark,  miserable  object  pushed  in  the  room  by  an  unknown  man,  who 
immediately  made  his  exit  before  he  could  be  followed.  The  poor  thing  had 
rather  a  pretty  face,  but  so  haggard,  care-worn,  and  filthy,  that  it  almost  made 
one  shudder  to  look  into  her  face.  Her  dress  was  open  from  the  throat  to  the 
waist— not  even  covered  with  the  remnant  of  a  shawl  which  she  had  with  her— 
an  old  quilted  skirt  was  dropped  from  her  hand  as  she  threw  herself  on  the  seat. 

We  attempted  to  leam  something  of  her  history,  but  could  get  nothing  but 
incoherent  expressions.  Where  she  came  from  she  knew  not.  She  went  some- 
where to  the  Intelligence  ofiice,  or  up  town,  and  they  gave  her  something  awful 
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to  drink,  and  she  coolda't  tell  what  they  did  to  her.  As  to  who  brought  her 
here  she  was  ignorant,  but  she  thought  he  was  a  good  man. 

Oh  dear,  Vm  not  always  what  you  see  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "my  parents 
are  in  Ireland,  and  i^ell  off,  and  I  mean  to  raise  myself  and  go  back  to  them  I" 
"But  you  need  help,  and  if  you  tell  us  who  you  are,  and  where  you  have 
been,  perhaps  we  cjin  assist  you."  **  I  can't  tell  my  nam 3— I  won't  disgrace 
my  poor  mother."  "Supposing,  this  cold,  dreary  night,  we  send  yon  into  the 
street  V*  "  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me."  Finding  that  she  would  only 
commit  herself  by  saying  that  she  had  been  leading  a  dreadful  life,  we  left  her. 
She  was  soon  soundly  sleeping  on  the  bench,  and  we  hope  that  the  morning  will 
make  some  developments. 

Daeember  24.— Our  unfortunate  lodger  gave  her  name  as  Jane  B  ,  but 

we  could  learn  nothing  further.  She  complained  of  being  sick,  and,  as  we  could 
do  nothing  to  rouse  her  drugged  faculties,  she  left  for  the  hospital. 

A         M  ,  a  stubborn  girl,  difficult  to  manage,  brought  here  by  her 

father  with  the  request  that  we  would  tjike  hsr  under  our  protection.  She 
behaved  with  propriety  while  here,  and  was  sent  to  an  excellent  home. 

While  we  have  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  homes  and  employment  for 
girls,  we  have  sometimes  failed  to  make  any  impression  for  good,  showing  how 
difficult  a  matter  it  is  for  those  associating  with  bad  companions  to  leave  them 
and  reform. 

We  were  much  interested  in  a  young  girl,  who  came  from  the  Station-house, 
so  sick  and  feeble  that  she  had  to  be  supported  through  the  streets.  It  was 
the  Sabbath— and  though  we  did  not  credit  her  story,  we  concluded  to  nurse 
her  a  short  time,  and  see  if  kindness  would  melt  her  stubborn  heart,  for  she  soon 
gave  evidence  of  a  hardened  nature.  A  physician  was  in  attendance  a  week, 
during  which  time  she  exhibited  unmistakable  traits  of  a  hard  character,  with 
an  ungovernable  temper  which  nothing  could  soothe  or  soften.  She  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  visited  by  Mr.  Brace  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Society,  who 
read  and  prayed  with  her  and  urged  her  to  repentance.  She  was  invited  to  re- 
turn to  us  when  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital—she  promised  to  do  so,  but, 

when  next  visited,  L         had  gone,  they  knew  not  whither.   The  matron 

informed  the  visitor  that,  a  few  days  before  leaving,  she  wept  continually. 
Think  of  it,  mothers,  a  girl  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  features 
bearing  evidence  that  she  was  from  a  better  class.  There  was  a  piercing  eye, 
but  sometimes  a  beautiful  smile  played  about  her  features— and  she  could  sintr 
and  warble  like  a  bird — yet  so  fallen !  Can  human  nature  stoop  so  low  ?  Is  there 
no  desire  to  escape  the  doom  awaiting  the  victims  ?  Are  they  determined  to  rush 
madly  into  the  gulf  awaiting  them  ?  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so,  but  that 
L  may  return  to  the  fond  mother  awaiting  her,  as  did  the  prodigal  son. 

Cases  of  various  kinds  are  of  daily  occurrence— the  poor  young  girl  thrust 
out  into  the  street  by  unldndness — the  respectable  seamstress,  the  stranger  with- 
out any  plan  or  purpose,  money  or  friends,  seeking  employment  she  knows  not 
where. 
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In  oonvenaUon  with  one  of  the  latter,  she  wag  asked  '*  how  she  expected  to 
SQCoeed.  without  money  or  friends,  or  eyen  a  reference,  in  this  great  city  ?" 
She  replied,  "  that  she  had  been  among  strangers  and  always  got  along,  and 
expected  that  she  would  now."  "  But,  sapposiog  yon  had  been  directed  to  one 
of  those  dangerous  houses,  drugged  and  misled,  what  would  hare  saved  you." 
She  would  have  made  her  escape  in  some  way.  She  was  then  asked  '*  how  she 
expected  to  get  her  meals  and  lodgings  V 

She  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  a  way  provided.  Tes,  there  is  a  way— 
a  way  where  those,  "  whose  feet  take  hold  on  hell,  going  down  by  the  chambe» 
of  death,"  walk  in  and  to  which  so  many  are  added  every  year. 

Unusual  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrain,  aivise,  and  persuade  those  who 
seemed  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  though  there  are  a  few  encouraging  cases, 
it  is  rare  that  those  who  have  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue  return  to  them  agaiD. 


CHRISTMAS    AT    THE   GIBLS*  LODGING-HOUSE. 

"The  day  was  very  fine,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  with  the  brilliant 
rays  that  stole  through  the  windows,  was  in  strange  contrast  with  pale  sallow 
complexions,  whose  eyes  now  wore  an  unusual  brightners  with  a  prcspctt  of 
a  Christmas  dinner.  One  little  waif  was  pointed  out  as  never  before  in  a 
cheerful  room,  with  a  comfortable  meal  spread  before  her.  Her  parents  an; 
drunkards,  and  the  poor  child  is  obliged  to  beg,  and  the  proceeds  are  converted 
into  whisky.  Her  usual  meal  is  bread  soaked  in  whisky.  Her  expresdons  of 
delight  as  she  saw  the  turkeys,  hams,  etc.,  on  the  tables  were  very  amusing. 
'  Could  they  eat  such  great  big  things,'  and  how  did  they  get  them.  Hie  room 
with  its  green  trimmings  interspersed  with  flowen,  flags,  and  ornaments 
a  great  source  of  admiration. 

There  were  about  fifty  g^rls  present ;  all  was  bustle  and  animation  prepar- 
ing and  setting  tables,  two  long  ones  extended  across  our  room  ;  and  when  all 
were  seated  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  repast,  we  inwardly  thanked  the  '  Giyer 
of  all  good,'  that  the  poor  girls  of  the  city  of  New  York  found  friends  ready 
and  willing  to  forego  their  own  pleasures,  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  us  in  wit- 
nessing the  happiness  their  generosity  had  brought. 

We  had  appropriate  singing,  and  some  very  good  speakiuji:  Itr.  Howland, 
who  seems  like  a  father,  made  some  most  interesting  remarks.  Mr.  Macy, 
with  his  usual  ease  conducted  the  services,  telling  them  when  to  sing,  and 
when  to  talk.  Hie  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sheriden  did  the  carving  and  several 
ladies  performed  the  waiter's  part  gracefully.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  us  were 
the  audience  ;  a  poor  girl  came  in  with  a  pitiful  story,  while  all  were  at  the 
table,  and  elidted  much  sympathy." 
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Our  ScnoLARB.   Bt  thb  Tkacrkr. 

T  B  ,  Irish ;  age,  four  yean ;  father  and  mother  both  intemperate. 

One  cold  winter's  night,  the  cry  of  a  child  was  heard ;  one  of  the  neighbors 

aroae  and  found  little  T  screaming  for  her  mother,  who  had  been  carried 

to  the  station-house.  The  one  she  called  father,  had  just  returned  from  a 
liquor-store,  and,  being  angry  at  his  wife's  conduct,  had  turned  the  poor  little 
child  out  of  doors,  and  her  cry  could  be  heard  a  long  distance.  It  would  have 
moved  the  stoutest  heart  to  have  seen  this  dear  child,  the  first  time  she  heard 
the  children  sing.  She  rose  on  her  feet,  clapped  her  hands,  smiled  and  looked 
as  though  she  had  indeed  found  a  paradise. 

B  E  ,  age,  six ;  B  M  ,  age,  four ;  intemperate  mother. 

The  visitor  left  the  number  of  their  residence  with  the  teacher,  who  called, 
■ind  found  them  in  a  miserable  room,  without  fire,  clothing,  or  food. 

One  dear  little  babe  was  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  old  cloth  thrown  over  it ;  another  child,  of  four  years,  had  on  but  one 
garment,  which  was  in  rags.  The  mother,  who  is  intoxicated  a  great  portion 
of  her  time,  vras  sober,  and  appeared  much  interested  in  her  children,  and 
promised  to  send  them  to  school  as  soon  as  they  could  be  provided  with 
clothing. 

Hie  teachers  have  found  them  bright,  intelligent  children,  and  they  arc 
delighted  with  the  school. 


H  M  ,  age,  ten ;  R  H  ,  age,  eight ;  T  H  ,  age,  three ; 

f.ither  not  living ;  mother,  Irish. 

Mother  one  of  the  most  intemperate  women  we  have  met  with ;  appears 
almost  to  have  lost  her  intellect  through  the  influence  of  liquor. 

These  children  have  been  in  very  distressed  circumstances  most  of  the  win- 
ter. We  have  been  unable  to  provide  them  with  much  clothing,  as  we  were 
feirful  the  articles  would  be  pawned  for  gin.  One  very  cold  day  we  visited 
the  place  they  called  home.  While  the  mother  was  telling  us  that  she  had  been 
turned  out  of  her  room,  because  she  was  unable  to  pay  her  rent,  the  little  boy 
requested  us  to  go  with  him  and  see  where  he  slept.  We  looked,  but  saw 
nothing  that  resembled  a  bed  ;  but,  on  the  back  stoop,  there  was  a  bundle  of 
straw  and  an  old  quilt,  and  there  the  mother  and  her  children  slept,  one  of  the 
coldent  nights  of  the  season. 

Children  all  attend  school  regularly  ;  and  probably  the  only  food  they  get 
is  what  is  provided  for  them  here. 

M  and  J  . 

M  was  pointed  out  to  me,  when  I  first  entered  upon  my  duties,  as  one 

of  the  most  Incorrigible  scholars.  I  soon  found  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  great 
trial.  Again  and  again  I  was  tempted  to  discharge  her,  feeling  that  her  influ- 
ence was  so  bad,  that  I  could  never  accomplish  much  good. 
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We  worked  oa  for  some  months,  and  realized  that  she  was  improving.  She 
told  me,  one  day,  that  it  wm  not  strange  she  was  so  bad,  as  she  never  had  a 
kind  word  spoken  to  her  until  that  school  was  opened,  and  her  mother  was 
drank  all  the  time,  so  that  she  had  no  good  example  at  home.  We  now  con- 
sider her  one  of  our  beat  scholars.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  the  school. 
She  works  for  a  family  until  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  returns  to  school. 

She  told  me,  last  week,  that  she  could  not  live  with  her  mother  much 
longer,  as  she  was  tired  of  seeing  people  drunk. 

D  .   Two  little  girls,  ages  eight  and  five. 

The  eldest  is  a  very  thoughtful  little  girl.  Father  very  intemperate. 
The  child  is  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  father.  A  short  time 
since  she  told  the  teacher  that  she  thought  her  father  would  do  better,  as 
when  she  prayed  for  him  nov,  she  felt  that  God  would  hear. 

The  child  attends  Sabbath-school,  under  the  charge  of  a  kind  lady,  who  is 
much  interested  in  the  school. 


Q  .   Father  and  mother  intemperate. 

Three  children  belonging  to  this  family  are  connected  with  our  schools. 
The  children  are  remarkably  intelligent,  leam  easily,  and  conduct  themselves 
properly. 

The  children  being  absent  from  school  for  several  days,  I  called  to  ascertain 
the  reason.  I  found  father  and  mother  both  drunk,  lying  on  the  floor.  They 
had  been  in  that  condition  for  three  weeks.  The  children  were  covered  with  a 
fejsr  old  rags,  every  article  of  clothing  having  been  pawned  by  their  mother. 
Father  had  just  returned  wounded  from  the  army. 

Tlie  children  were  very  sad  to  think  the  teacher  should  have  found  them  in 
that  state.  The  father  says  they  shall  never  return  to  the  school,  but  we  are  in 
hopes,  by  persevering  efforts,  to  reach  them. 

January,  1862. 

Have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  children. 


H  .   Two  childly,  J  and  M  . 

Mother  a  very  capable  woman,  but  is  addicted  to  drinking. 

Father  an  honest,  steady  man,  but  discouraged  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife. 
For  a  long  time  the  children  kept  their  mother's  failing  a  secret,  but  the  habit 
increased  until  the  time  came  when  it  must  be  made  public,  and  a  more  broken- 
hearted family  I  never  met  with  than  they  were,  when  I  saw  them  the  day  after 
the  mother  was  removed  to  Blackwell's  Island.  The  father  could  not  have  her 
at  home,  as  she  would  sell  the  food  which  he  provided  for  the  children's  dinner 
for  gin. 

Jane,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen,  was  obliged  to  lemain  at  home,  and  with  the 
care  of  five  children  resting  on  her,  with  no  bright  prospect  for  the  future,  it  is 
not  strange  that  she  almost  sunk  under  her  trials. 

We J^ve  her  all  the  comfort  we  could,  and  left  her. 
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0  B,  D  street. 

Protestant  family  of  five  children.  Found  them  when  visiting  another  family 
who  lived  in  the  same  house.  The  mother  was'sick  and  discouraged ;  the  father 
had  been  engaged  in  buriness  in  another  city,  but  was  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
advised  to  come  to  New  York,  just  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
troubles,  and  he  was  therefore  unable  to  obtain  work.  When  I  saw  them,  they 
had  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  house.  A  gentleman,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
their  case,  obtained  work  for  the  father,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  the  ladier, 
the  children  have  been  clothed  and  pUu»d  in  Sabbath-school.  The  girls  are 
very  ready  with  their  lessons,  especially  the  eldest.  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare her  for  one  of  the  higher  classes  in  a  public  school,  but  I  find  that  she  can- 
not attend  school  without  taking  an  infant  with  her,  and  as  I  have  great 
influence  over  her,  I  have  decided  it  is  best  for  her  to  remain  with  us,  as  she  is 
easily  influenced,  and  would  be  a  ready  victim  for  the  destroyer. 

M  C  . 

Mother  not  living.  Father,  a  steady,  laboring  man,  in  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. Four  children  connected  with  the  family.  The  eldest  son  labors 
with  the  father  when  he  can  obtain  work.  The  three  younger  children  are 
connected  with  our  school.  The  eldest  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen,  has 
the  care  of  the  family.  Her  father  consented  that  she  should  attend  school,  on 
condition  that  she  would  have  the  house  in  order  before  she  left  home,  and  re- 
turn in  time  to  provide  his  meals.  Her  love  of  school  is  so  great,  that  she  is 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  ;  so  she  rises  early,  attends  to  all  her  duties  at 
home,  and  then  hastens  to  school.  She  is  obliged  to  leave  as  early  as  eleven, 
therefore  her  time  with  us  is  short,  but  she  has  such  a  desire  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, that  she  employs  each  moment,  and  thus  accomplishes  much. 

She  is  now  cyphering  in  fractions.  She  has  great  influence  over  her  brother 
and  sister,  who  are  also  members  of  our  school.  She  is  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting girls  we  have  ever  had. 

The  eldest  daughter  has  had  work  this  winter,  and  therefore  has  not  at- 
tended school  much  of  the  time.   One  girl  attends  public  school. 


January,  1868.   A  . 

Family  of  six  children ;  three  connected  with  the  school. 

A  gentleman  residing  a  few  blocks  from  the  school,  had  observed,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  a  company  of  very  interesting  children  who  came  to  his  boarding- 
house  to  beg  for  food. 

The  emaciated  condition  of  the  children  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  re- 
solved to  inquire  into  their  case.  He  found  the  father  sick  in  the  hospital ; 
the  mother  troubled  with  lameness,  which  she  said  prevented  her  working. 
She  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  the  children  attend  Sabbath  school,  if  they 
could  be  suitably  clothed.  He  determined  to  spare  no  expense,  and  as  his  wife 
was  connected  with  our  Industrial  School,  she  persuaded  them  to  attend. 
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A  few  weeks  had  pAsned,  and  a  Scotch  woman,  who  resided  in  the  same 
house,  informed  the  gentleman  that  the  woman  was  not  a  virtuous  woman ; 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  one  of  her  little  girls  to  the  street  door  to 
invite  company  to  her  room.  I  hare  often  thought,  as  I  looked  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  eldest,  whether  there  eould  be  an  impure  thought  in  her  mind. 
We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  children,  as  they  have  removed 
once  or  twice  since  we  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  been  Ycrj 
anxious  to  conceal  their  residence.  The  clothing  which  they  receive,  is  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  their  continuing  with  us.  We  trust  we  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
rescue  these  children  from  the  fate  which  awaits  them. 


LETTERS  FROM  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 


LETTER    FROM    AN  EMPLOYER. 

W  ,  June  26,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  You  wished  to  hear  from  J  R  ,  and  whether  he  gives  vat 

satisfaction,  and  what  advancement  he  has  made  in  his  studies,  and  whether  he 
has  improved  in  any  moral  or  religious  respect.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  given  us  very  good  satisfaction  thus  far.  Ho  has  been  strictly  moral 
rince  he  has  been  with  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  I  have  never  heard  any  bad  words, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  from  him.  He  attends  Church  and  Sabbath-school 
very  regularly,  and  conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  family  in  all  respects.  He  has 
not  been  to  school  this  summer,  but  will  go  this  winter.  His  leisure  time  is 
mostly  spent  in  reading,  and  his  choice  of  books  is  such,  I  think,  as  you  would 
approve  of.  We  live  in  a  very  quiet  country  place,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  it 
very  much ;  but  he  will  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  the  city  would 
afford  him — ^but  if  he  continues  to  be  a  good  boy,  wc  shall  do  as  well  by  him  as 
our  circumstances  will  admit. 

Mr.  G.  has  been  very  busy  of  late,  and  requested  me  to  write  for  him. 

This  from  a  friend  and  well-wisher. 

MRS.  G.  L. 


DAILY  RECORD. 

THE    ENGLISH    ORPHAN- BOY. 

May  12,  1869.— B.  W  ,  twelve  years  of  age,  English,  orphan.  Was 

bom  in  London.  Father  died  in  England.  Mother  died  nine  months  ago. 
**Wa8  a  good  mother,  for  she  never  put  a  step-father  over  me."  Stayed  all 
round,  everywhere  ho  could  get  to.  Had  no  place  to  stay  often.  Used  to  stay 
in  a  kind  of  place  with  straw  in  it,  outside  a  saloon,  near  the  Bowery  Theatre. 
Had  not  heard,  at  that  time,  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house.  How  he  heard  of 
it  was  this :  He  was  at  the  theatre  one  night,  and  heard  some  of  the  newsboys 
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talking  of  the  Lodging-houBe— followed  one  of  them  to  the  Lodging-honse,  and 
asked  Mr.  O'Connor  if  he  could  sleep  on  the  benches,  as  the  beds  were  all  occu- 
pied. He  had  permission  to  stay,  and  had  supper  for  four  cents— as  much  bread 
and  coffee  as  he  could  take.  Tliought  it  was  good  to  be  under  shelter,  as  the 
rain  used  to  pour  down  on  the  straw,  outside  the  saloon.  Other  boys  used  to 
sleep  on  the  straw  with  him,  and  a  little  black  dog,  that  slept  next  the  wall, 
but  the  little  dog  died  of  starvation,  '*for  he  could  not  be  got  to  move  out  of 
the  bed  of  straw."  Went  round  to  make  money.'*  Sometimes  sold  wood — 
made  some  money  at  this— sometimes  sold  the  .Siprov— sometimes  blocked 
boots,  but  very  seldom— blacked  a  pair  of  boots  for  Mr.  R.,  and  had  a  good 
breakfast.  Was  on  a  farm  about  two  years  ago— was  three  weeks  on  it,  and 
was  very  smart  at  work.  Used  to  milk  the  cow,  and  drove  her  out  in  the 
morning,  and  hunted  her  home  at  night  with  his  old  dog. 

A  good-humored  boy,  very  frank  in  his  manner,  with  an  open,  prepossessing 
countenance,  cleaner  than  many  faces  we  have  seen  among  the  street  boys. 
His  hair  is  red,  and  cut  short— wears  an  old  blue  Jacket.  Wants  very  much  to 
go  West. 

May  17.— Went  West  with  Mr.  Tracy,  and  lives  with  Mr.  R.,  in  Ohio.  Is 
adopted.  His  foster-father  made  a  will,  and  B.  was  put  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
children. 

Oddber  8,  I860.—"  No  boy  in  Ohio  doing  better,"  Mr.  W.  writes. 
The  same  report  in  1861  and  1862. 
The  following  is  his  letter . 

N  M  Co.,  Ohio,  May  2,  1862. 

Dtar  Sir:  Tour  letter,  dated  January  81, 1  received  the  4th  of  February.  I 
had  just  got  home  from  school.  I  was  not  expecting  it,  but  when  I  read  it  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  poor  people  of  your  city.  Now, 
Mr.  Tracy,  I  want  you  to  get  homes  for  them,  and  I  want  you  to  get  as  good 
homes  for  them  as  you  have  got  for  me,  and  they  cannot  but  get  along  well. 
They  will  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  to  wear,  and  plenty  to  do,  and  then, 

Mr.  Tracy,  you  know  they  will  feel  happy.   I  am  well,  and  so  is  M  .  Mr. 

Tracy,  bring  on  your  children — theie  are  lots  of  places  for  them.  Now  is' the 
time  for  to  get  places  for  them,  for  in  the  spring  the  people  could  learn  them  how 

towork.   o  o  o   going  to  give  me  a  horse  to  ride  to  meeting 

with.  Now,  Mr.  Tracy,  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
anybody  who  has  been  so  good  a  friend  as  you  are  to  me,  Mr.  Tracy.  Tou  have 
been  as  good  to  me  as  a  father. 

Our  Sunday-school  will  soon  begin.  I  will  have  to  try  to  beat  the  whole 
school  learning  verses.  I  must  try  and  if  I  can't  get  the  first  prise,  I  might  get 
the  second.  I  am  so  very  busy— we  have  to  milk  eleven  cows  in  the  morning, 
and  plenty  to  do  during  the  day.  You  must  excuse  my  bad  writing  and  spell- 
ing.  No  more  at  present,  from 

Tour  oVt  serv't,  B.  W 


THE    BOY    FROM   THE  SHANTY. 
Tears  ago,  we  remember  a  very  poor  £smily,  perched  up  in  a  shanty  on  one 
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of  the  rocks^  near  Hudson  Biver.  The  little  girls  begged,  and  the  boys  rored 
around.  We  found  places  for  the  girls,  and  one  of  the  boys  went  to  the  liodg- 
ing-house.  After  various  adventures,  we  placed  him  in  the  West.  Here  is 
his  letter : 

T        H  ,  Ind.,  FArwny  16,  1868. 

Mr.  Frixdgen — Dtar  Frimd:  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  Informing  yoa 
where  I  am,  and  in  the  mean  time  what  I  am  doing.   I  have  got  a  situation  in 

this  large  hotel,  as  second  clerk,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  M  and  Mr.  J  , 

at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and  beard,  the  very  best  of  living,  and  a  good 
room,  with  fire,  &c.  In  fact,  I  am  treated  just  the  same  as  a  boarder,  with 
regard  to  living,  sleeping,  &c.  Besides,  I  have  a  very  fair  prospect  of  getting 
$600  per  year,  provided  I  attend  to  my  business,  &c.  When  I  saw  you  last,  I 
told  you  I  was  going  down  to  the  army.  Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  start- 
ed, and  got  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  could  go  no  further,  and  was,  of  ooune, 
compelled  to  turn  back ;  and  the  first  thing  I  done  was  to  seek  a  situation, 
in  which  I  succeeded.  Mr.  Friedgen,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can't  forward  to 
you  that  small  amount  which  I  am  indebted  to  you ;  but  if  you  knew  in  what 
manner  I  was  situated,  I  know  you  would  say  it  was  all  right  for  the  present, 
as  you  are  aware,  very  likely,  that  I  am  still  the  owner  of  the  small  house  in 
Indianapolis,  and  that  I  ought  to  sell  that  in  order  to  pay  you  ;  but  you  know, 
very  likely,  that  I  can't  get  for  it  what  it  is  worth  at  present,  and,  of  course,  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  it.  Please  give  my  best  respects  to  all  my 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  particularly  Mr.  Macy  and  Mr.  Brace.  And  if 
any  of  those  gentlemen  should  happen  to  stray  out  this  way,  I  will  see  that  they 

have  the  best  room  in  the  T  H  House ;  and  besides,  every  attention 

paid  to  them.  Mr.  Friedgen,  if  you  should  come  across  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  I  wish  you  would  give  her  my  highest  regards.  She  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  society.  I  have  a  considerable  to  do  here.  I  have  all  the 
books  to  keep  and  attend  to,  giving  out  all  the  rooms,  &c.  I  expect,  if  I  can 
only  conduct  myself  right,  and  attend  to  my  business,  that  I  will  be  chief  derk, 
before  a  great  while.  If  you  should  ever  come  out  this  way  you  must  be  sure 
and  give  me  a  call.  I  hope,  Mr.  Friedgen,  you  will  excuse  this  long  letter, 
misplaced  words,  and  bad  writing,  as  I  was  up  all  last  night  (Saturday),  and 
don't  feel  altogether  well.  The  head  derk  attended  a  ball,  and,  of  course,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  could  take  his  place.  I  will  now  draw  to  a  close.  I  will 
write  again,  very  soon,  provided  I  succeed,  and  let  you  know  how  I  get  along. 

I  remain,  respectfully.  M.  J. 


LETTER    FROM    AX  EMPLOYER. 

Office  of  P  J  .  P  ,  Michigan,  Nootmber  16,  1862. 

C.  C.  Tract,  Esq.— 2>air  Sir :  I  cannot  forbear  dropping  you  a  line  in  regard 
to  the  little  waif  yon  left  with  us.  I  believe  there  never  was  a  greater  change 
in  any  human  being  in  than  her.  From  the  moment  she  set  foot  in  our  house, 
she  has  been  the  happiest  child  I  ever  saw  ;  and  this,  with  her  artless,  confiding 
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disposition,  has  already  so  much  endeared  her  to  ns,  that  we  oould  no  more 
part  with  her  than  with  one  of  our  own  cliildren. 

The  change  she  has  experienced,  and  the  kindness  she  receives,  develops 
an  intelligence  which  I  doubt  you  ever  imagined  her  to  possess.   Rest  assured, 

kind  sir,  that  little  L  shall  be  no  menial.   I  could  never  have  the  heart  to 

see  the  gladsome  face,  which  meets  me  each  day  at  the  gate,  upturned  for  a 
father's  kiss,  other  than  my  own  child.  She  has  already  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  heart-strings  of  her  new  parents  ever  to  be  surrendered  to  the  care  of  others. 
"With  her  cat,  her  doll,  and  her  new  dresses,  hat,  and  gloves,  she  is  busy  from 
mom  till  night,  and  has  needed,  as  yet,  hardly  a  chiding  word. 

If  you  will  give  me  early  notice  of  your  coming,  I  will  advertise  the  fact  for 
you.   At  all  events  you  must  make  me  a  call,   o   o   o   Should  like  much  to 

have  you  furnish  me  with  a  brief  history  of  the  parentage  of  L  M  .  We 

intend  that  she  shall  forget  all  about  them,  if  possible,  while  a  child  ;  but,  if  she 
should  live  to  see  womanhood,  it  would  not  hurt  her  to  know  all,  and  might  be 

a  comfort  to  her.   L  speaks  of  you  often,  and  has  asked  once  or  twice  to  go 

to  H  's  house,  and  see  you  ;  but  has  no  wish  to  return  to  your  care,  kind  as 

you  have  been  to  her. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

P.  C. 


1856,  December  23.— W.  J  .,  eleven  years  of  age,     American  New 

Yorker,"  orphan.  Parents  died  last  summer.  After  father's  death,  had  no  home. 
Father  used  to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  was  poor."  W.  carried  luggage  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  slept  everywhere  he  could.  Slept  in  the  basement  near  the  Berald 
office.  Never  sold  papers  but  onoe.  Slept  sometimes  in  the  Timu  office. 
Was  brought  up  to  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  last  night,  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  Diapateh  office.  Can  neither  read  nor  write.  W.  is  a  good-looking 
boy,  but  has  a  half-perished  look ;  an  old  corduroy  dress,  with  the  remains  of  an 
old  blue  comforter,  cover  him  very  scantily.  This  neglected  boy  has,  withal, 
something  very  innocently  childlike  in  his  manner. 

1857.  January  28. — Was  sent  West  with  a  company,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Tracy,  who  placed  him  with  a  very  worthy  family,  Mr.  H.,  in  Michigan. 
Received  very  frequently  good  news  from  Mr.  H.,  and  W.  himself.  **  W.  is  a 
good  boy,"  Mr.  H.  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  he  reads  his  Bible  at  his  leisure 
hours."   Mr.  H.  praised  W.  greatly  for  his  fidelity. 

Cakp,  near  M.,  Tenn.,  January  15,  1868. 
Dear  Sir :  I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  let  you 
know  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  am  well,  and  getting  along  first  rate,  and  I 
hope  that  these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  It  is  now 
some  time,  since  we  heard  from  each  other,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  where  I  was.  I  enlisted  in  the  army  fourteen  months 
ago,  in  the  First  Regiment  Michigan  Engineers.   I  have  been  well  ever  since  I 
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have  been  here.  We  have  had  a  great  fight  here  lately,  bat  you  have  heard  of 
it  before  this  time,  bo  won't  write  much  about.   Our  regiment  liad  a  little  bit 

of  a  fight  at  L  .   We  lost  one  man  and  twenty  wounded,  thirty  horses  and 

mules,  and  the  rebels  lost  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  one 
hundred  horses  killed.  I  hear  from  Mr.  H.'s  folks  about  onoe  a  week,  and  I 
hear  from  most  all  my  young  friends  up  in  L.,  and  that  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  We  got  our  pay  about  two  months  aga  I  sent  my  money  to  Mr.  H.  to 
take  care  of  it  for  me  until  I  get  out  of  the  army  again.  I  don't  think  of  any 
thing  more  to  write  now,  but  next  time,  when  I  get  an  answer  to  this,  I  will 
have  more  to  write.  Excuse  my  bad  writing  and  spelling  :  so  good-bye  for  thi< 
time. 

Your  humble  servant,  W.  J. 


employer's  letter. 

D  P  Co.,  Ohio,  Dicemter  28,  1862. 

Me.  Macy— iSiV;  As  F  is  not  yet  able  to  write  you,  in  answer  to  your 

kind  letter,  I  will  write  for  him. 

He  was  very  much  pleased  at  receiving  a  letter  directed  to  him  ;  pleased,  alio, 
with  your  kind  advice ;  he  says,  he  does  try  to  be  a  good  boy,"  and  I  can  say 
for  him  that  he  is  at  most  times,  though  ocoationaUy  the  naughty  boy  gets  con- 
trol over  him,  despite  of  his  good  resolution,  but  this  is  the  case  with  all  little 
boys,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Macy  ? 

He  is  very  fond  of  sport,  and  naturally,  I  think,  rather  mischievous,  though 
we  have  never  discovered  anything  bad  or  wicked  in  his  conduct.  Is  very  fond 
of  singing  and  talking  of  God  and  heaven ;  seldom  forgets  his  prayers  at  night ; 
loves  to  say  them  at  my  side,  and  receive  a  good-night  kiss  from  "  father  "  and 
mother,"  as  he  calls  us. 

We  sent  him  to  school  last  summer ;  but  this  winter  our  school  is  so  far  dis- 
tant, that  we  thought  it  better  to  teach  him  at  home ;  he  learns  readily ;  is  now 
about  to  have  the  *'  Second  Reader can  spell  well ;  will  learn  to  write  soon ; 
then  will  love  to  tell  you  about  coming  and  living  out  West. 

F  loves  to  go  to  Sabbath-school  and  to  church,  and  did  go  when  we 

lived  in  B  ;  now  we  are  away  so  far  from  them,  "he  has  not  the  privilege, 

though  we  expect  to  live  in  town  again  in  the  spring,  when  he  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  attending  both  Sabbath  and  day-school,  regularly ;  we  should  like 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  a  good  education,  that  he  may  make  a  useful 
man  ;  having  no  children  of  our  own,  he  seems  very  near  and  dear  to  us,  and 
we  shall  do  by  him  the  best  we  can.  He  often  speaks  of  the  children,  and  of 
those  who  took  care  of  him  ;  would  like  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but  not  stay.  Per- 
haps he  will  visit  New  York  some  day;  he  sent  a  few  nuts  with  a  box  that  was 
lately  started  for  the  House."  He  wishes  me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  thanks 
you  very  much  for  the  "  Cold  Water  Song ;"  has  learned  a  part  of  it,  and  would 
have  learned  all,  if  he  had  the  boys  and  girls  to  sing  it  with  him. 
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Please  write  again,  soon  as  convenient.  We  are  all  pleased  to  receive  any 
token  of  remembrance/'  and  regard  of  instruction  and  advice,  from  those 
whose  labor  of  love  is  to  benefit  and  save  the  **  friendless." 

F  sends  much  love  to  all.   Please  accept  the  best  respects  of  your  friends, 

MR.  &  MRS.  B. 

This  little  girl  was  brought  to  the  Fourth  Ward  School  in  1857,  by  our  visitor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gerry,  who  had  discovered  her  sleeping  behind  the  door  of  a  tenement- 
house,  her  only  sleeping  place  during  several  weeks.  Her  parents  had  died, 
I  saving  herself  and  a  little  brother.  They  wandered  about  the  streets,  until  the 
little  boy  fell  off  one  of  the  docks  and  was  drowned,  and  she  had  managed  to 
live  by  begging.  She  was  a  remarkably  intelligent  child,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  her  Western  parents. 


Dear  Friend:  I  wonder  why  you  have  not  answered  my  last  letter,  I  wrote 
you,  perhaps  you  have  been  sick  and  could  not  very  well  write,  so  I  have  taken 
the  impudence  to  write  you  again,  I  hope  there  is  not  any  harm  in  doing  so. 
Is  there  ?  If  there  is,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  this  time,  and  I'll  never  do  so 
again,  but  it  is  according  to  circumstances,  you  know  we  rise  in  the  morning 
full  of  hope  and  vigor,  and  perhaps  before  night  all  our  bright  hopes  are 
blasted  and  gone.  I  know  of  such  cases  lots  of  times,  I  knew  a  little  boy  who 
got  up  bright  and  early  one  morning,  when  his  parents  were  least  expecting 
death,  he  looked  so  healthy  and  hopeful,  yet  before  another  day  that  same 
little  boy  was  drowned  and  carried  to  his  last  resting  place.  So  you  see  death 
comes  in  all  its  possible  forms,  and  comes  when  we  least  expect  it,  and  when- 
ever I  enter  the  chamber  of  death,  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  my  turn  next 
time  ;  but  I  pray  to  God  that  it  wont,  because  I  want  to  live  to  see  all  my 
bright  hopes  of  the  future  realised,  not  because  I  am  afraid  to  die ;  no,  indeed, 
but  I  want  to  live  as  I  said  before,  to  see  all  my  hopes  realised,  and  then  I'll 
lay  me  down  and  die  contented.  I  am  going  to  school  a  part  of  the  time  this 
summer,  and  I  feel  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  teach  before  long,  because  I  love 
children  dearly,  and  like  to  be  with  them,  I  go  to  the  same  old  red  school- 
house  that  I  always  went  to,  it  is  a  funny  looking  old  place  too,  I  don't  think  I 
will  ever  forget  it  wherever  I  go.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  went  to  an  old  red 
school-house,  that  is  to  school,  perhaps  you  never  have,  but  we  have  lots  of 
them  here  in  Michigan. 

The  peach-trees  and  cherry-trees  are  all  in  full  bloom,  and  it  makes  the 
country  look  so  grand  that  you  would  hardly  know  it  to  be  the  same  place.  I 
was  walking  home  from  school  the  other  day,  and  I  stopped  several  times  to 
look,  on  green  lawns,  and  flowers,  and  blooming  trees.  I  have  several  kinds  of 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom,  and  pretty  soon  will  have  lots  more,  this  is  a  very 
pleasant  day  indeed,  and  I  expected  to  go  to  the  woods  this  afternoon,  and  see 
what  I  can  find,  but  I'll  have  to  hurry  home,  as  my  teacher  will  be  here  to- 
night, and  I  must  keep  her  company.   I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  enjoying 
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jouTselves.  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  deal  to  occupy  your  mind— a  great 
deal — and  I  think  it  is  best  that  our  minds  are  occupied,  because,  if  they  were 
not,  we  should  die  of  the  ennui.  Yours, 

W.  A. 


M  P  Co.,  Ind.,  Sqianbar  6,  1862. 

Ma.  Mact— i?«ir  Sir:  I  have  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  you  for  some 
time,  but  not  getting  any,  I  have  concluded  to  write  again,  thinking  that  you 
perhaps  did  not  get  my  former  letter.  I  yet  like  the  West,  and  think  I  ever 
shall.  I  find,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  people  are  very  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic.  I  live  about  eight  miles  south  of  B  ;  have  lived  here  since  last 

March  and  like  the  place  very  well.   I  have  a  very  comfortable  home.  In 

some  respects,  I  like  it  even  better  than  at  R  .   Hut,  as  you  remarked  in 

your  letter  to  me,  it  takes  more  than  a  good  home  and  kind  friends  to  make  a 
person  happy,  and  I  have  found  your  words  to  be  very  true,  for  there  hare 
been  times,  when  all  that  this  world  could  afford  would  net  have  made  me 
happy,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  trusted  in  a  righteous  and  risen  Redeemer, 
I  would  have  been  very  unhappy.  But,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  has 
given  us  the  victory,  and  by  putting  our  trust  in  him  we  will  be  able  to  over- 
come every  temptation. 

We  have  not  any  regular  preacher,  as  they  have  all  gone  to  the  war.  What 
a  terrible  thing  this  war  is !  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  never  end.  Yet  I  tnut 
that  good  may  come  out  of  it,  that  many  will  be  led  to  trubt  in  God  for  strength 
and  redemption.  I  hope  you  are  yet  helping  all  that  you  can  to  find  homes  for 
the  homeless  of  your  large  city.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  liked  very  well 
here,  and  many  have  very  good  homes. 
Bemember  me  to  Mr.  Friedgen  and  Mr.  Tracy. 

Yours, 

S.  H.  A. 

P         G  Co.,  IwD.,  December  7,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letters,  and  was  much  pleased  to  know  that  you  got 
my  letter.  The  little  baby  has  a  book  and  is  trying  to  read,  and  we  have  got 
chickens,  and  I  have  got  some  ducks  and  two  cows,  and  I  milk  one  of  them. 
The  lady  has  given  me  a  Sunday-school  book.  I  go  to  school,  and  we  have  a 
piano,  and  I  can  play  a  little,  and  I  wish  you  would  please  send  me  some 
papers.  I  can  saw  and  split  wood  for  the  fire.  The  little  boys'  father  has 
given  him  a  cannon.  We  have  a  gravel  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a 
stable.   We  have  no  horse  ;  the  man  sold  it,  before  he  went  away  with  the 

buggy.   The  boy  is  drawing  pictures  on  paper,  and  J  is  out,  playing  with 

the  wagon  ;  we  have  got  some  pop-corn  to  pop  on  Christmas.  Last  Christmas 
we  had  a  Christmas-tree,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  one  this  year.  The  lady  has 
gone  to  church,  and  we  have  got  four  big  fat  hogs  to  kill  this  winter.  My 
pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale,  my  love  to  you  shall  never  fail. 

Yours  respectfully,  B.  M. 
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J.  E.,  alias  S.  W.  J.,  came  to  our  office  on  the  18th  Novemher,  1866  ;  he 
was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  Qerman  Protestant  Orphan.  Came  to  America 
in  1862  with  some  friends.  Worked  all  round,  with  various  adventures.  A 
neglected,  dirty-looking  hoy,  hut  very  shrewd  and  good-humored.  His 
clothes  are  in  a  pitiful  condition.  Managed  to  learn  tn  read  and  write.  Went 
with  Mr.  Tracy  West,  and  was  placed  with  a  gentleman  in  Michigan.  Came 
back  to  visit  us,  and  went  West  again.   He  enlisted  : 

Camp  Coxvalbsekce,  Virginia,  December  7, 1862. 

Mb.  C.  C.  Tract  ;  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you. 
I  will  delay  my  past  history  for  a  few  days,  for  it  is  now  9P.M.  I  have  not  done 
anything  wrong,  yet  the  man  is  not,  alas,  mode  at  home.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
go  wherever  I  like  in  this  country,  and  they  cannot  give  me  a  had  name — that  I 

stole  or  any  such  thing.   I  have  sent  money  to  Mr.  B  every  time  when  I 

am  paid  as  yet,  but  now  there  is  six  months'  pay  coming  to  me,  and  I  am  short 
of  funds,  so  I  sent  for  some.  Mr.  T. ,  did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you  ?  Ton 
may  think  so,  but  God  is  my  judge,  I  say  no,  and  never  will  forget  my  friend ; 
but  I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  hear  from  me,  so  I  did  not  write.  I  will 
give  you  a  full  detail  of  all  my  adventures  some  other  time,  for  I  know  it  will 
interest  you  some,  but  I  have  told  you  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  so  you  may 
sleep  sound,  Mr.  Tracy.   Please  give  my  best  wishes  and  kind  regards  to  Mrs. 

T  and  Mr.  M  ,  and  tell  them  to  write  to  me,  for  I  should  always  be  glad  to 

hear  from  them  :  and  I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  all  the  boys,  also  to  Mr.  P  . 

Have  you  ever  heard  from  J.  M  ,  or  Butch,  In  C  ?  I  have  seen  him  in 

that  dty  three  years  ago.  I  am  a  good  deal  changed  since  then,  for  I  now  am 
live  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  not  so  fat.  When  I  get  my  pay  I  will  send  you 
my  likeness,  but  I  have  no  money  now.  Mr.  Tracy,  I  would  know  your  taoe 
in  a  thousand.  I  must  now  close,  with  the  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  soon. 
Give  my  best  respects  to  all. 

I  remain  your  truly  and  obedient  servant, 

8.  W.J. 


D  V  ,  Indiana,  May  4,  1862. 

Mb.  Mact— Z>ear  Sir:  This  day  I  received  yours  of  the  24th,  and  with  plea- 
sure I  haste  to  reply.   I  wish  I  could  inform  you  this  night  the  particulars  of 

E  W  J  ,  he  is  in  Captain  A  K        B  's  artillery  company, 

from  M  city,  this  county.  I  had  a  long  letter  from  him  last  Sunday,  writ- 
ten the  16th,  he  was  well  and  doing  well ;  he  is  an  officer  in  the  Company,  he 

was  in  C  ,  and  we  expect  they  are  this  day  engaged  in  the  battle,  if  he  has 

not  fallen  in  the  defense  of  his  country.  Mr.  Macy,  I  wish  I  could  express  my 
feelings  towards  G  ,  he  is  a  boy  I  like  above  all  others,  I  believe,  my  broth- 
ers not  excepted.  George  is  one  of  the  brightest  boys  of  all  my  acquaintances, 
he  has  more  than  ordinary  education.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  his  schoolmates  He  was  twenty  years  old  on  the  80th  of 
December,  last ;  he  agreed  to  stay  with  me  until  he  was  twenty-one  years,  but 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  said  if  I  would  go  he  would  manage  the  farm,  or  if 
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he  would  go  I  might  manage  it ;  so  we  debated  the  question,  and  concluded  1^ 
was  our  duty  for  one  to  go,  so  I  assisted  in  getting  him  a  good  company.  This 
day  I  saw  the  Captain  of  George's  section,  he  says  George  is  one  of  his  most 
faithful  men.  His  home  is  with  me,  and  his  trunk,  clothes,  library,  and  watch 
is  with  us,  and  my  desire  and  prayer  is  that  he  will  be  spared  to  join  our  family 
circle  once  more,  and  that  soon,  but  if  he  would  fall  in  the  field,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  all  will  be  well,  when  the  mighty  millions  will  be  called  forth. 
Tou  will  please  excuse  me  for  not  giving  you  information  in  regard  to  the 

other  boys  who  come  with  G  ,  as  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  them. 

I  remain  yours, 

C.  P.  D. 


BoCKnELD,  Indiana,  Sq)(ember  9, 1862. 

Mk.  J.  Maot— l>aiir  Sir:  H  L         is  gone  to  war— you  may  think  it 

strange,  for  ho  was  so  young  when  you  left  him  in  my  care— he  has  got  to  be  a 
large,  stout  boy— he  was  quite  a  favorite  with  all  the  family ;  he  was  the  most 
industrious  boy  for  work  that  I  ever  saw  ;  he  ran  off  from  home  to  enlist.  I 
would  not  have  let  him  gone,  if  I  could  have  helped  it.  He  will  be  taken 
care  of  if  he  gets  wounded.  I  would  go  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  him,  if  be 
gets  sick  or  wounded. 

Yours  in  haste, 
  8.  E. 

A         T  ,  English  boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  four  years  In  this 

country  (when  he  was  brought  to  the  office,  by  his  mother). 

The  accounts  we  had  of  him,  and  from  him,  have  always  been  excellent. 

C  ,  Indiana,  June  16,  1862. 

Mb.  Macy— Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago,  but  have  not  had 
time  to  answer  it.  We  have  been  planting  com,  and  plowing  it,  which  hss 
kept  us  very  busy— this  is  the  first  rainy  day  since  we  began,  but,  having  noth- 
ing to  do,  I  thought  that  I  would  answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have  not  been 
sick  since  I  came  here.  I  like  the  country  and  the  people  very  well- 
all  the  boys  and  girls  that  come  with  me  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  never  see  but  very  few  of  them.  There  is  a  few 
lives  in  this  neighborhood,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names.   I  know  one  little 

girl,  and  there  is  a  boy  at  Mr.  C  ,  who  is  doing  very  well.   J.  D  is  not 

doing  so  well.  There  are  several  more  whom  I  will  inquire  about  and  send  you 
word  in  my  next  letter.  Dear  sir,  for  my  long  silence  do  not  think  I  have  for- 
gotten you,  or  the  deep  obligations  that  I  am  under  to  you.  I  must  indeed  be 
an  ungrateful  boy  to  do  it.  It  is  always  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  the  great 
debt  of  kindness  and  humanity  that  I  owe  to  you,  and  as  long  as  God  spares 
me  my  life,  I  hope  never  to  forget  it— how  much  I  owe  to  you— that  makes 
man  worthy  of  life— what  I  would  have  been  if  I  stayed  in  New  York,  God  only 
knows.  I  had  not  gone  far  in  vice  when  you  rescued  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  was 
rapidly  shiklng  into  that  terrible  pit  of  darkness.  It  is  true,  I  am  not  as  good 
as  I  wish  to  be,  but  to  look  a  little  further  back  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think 
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that  I  have  so  maryeloasly  escaped.  Dear  lir,  the  worthy  gentlemen  who 
compote  the  Children's  Aid  Society  may  he  poorly  rewarded  on  earth,  hut  there 
are  prayers  ascending  on  high  for  them,  from  many  lipe  whom  they  hare 
rescued  from  worse  than  death.  Sir,  the  debt  that  is  owing  to  those  gentle- 
men can  never,  never,  while  life  lasts,  be  repaid,  but  One  who  watches  over 
ns  all  can  only  repay  it.  Go  on,  gentlemen,  with  your  glorious  work,  you  are 
paving  a  glorious  pathway  to  that  glorious  world  above,  which  only  such  as 
you  can  ever  enter.  But  I  must  close— I  hope  to  write  to  you  again.  Dear 
sir,  you  must  forgive  this  poor  writing,  I  soon  hope  to  write  to  you  again. 
Dear  sir,  you  must  forgive  this  long  silence  of  mine— Ood  guide  and  protect 
you,  all  through  life,  is  the  wish  of  your  humble  servant, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

A.-T. 

K  ,  Michigan,  May  2,  1862 

SccaiTART  Of  THB  CuiLDRBi's  AiD  SoonTT— Sir :  Inclosed  you  will  find 

a  few  lines  from  my  adopted  child,  M.  A.  8  ,  written  without  aid  froni  any  one, 

and  it  cannot  but  add  to  the  many  testimonies  you  receive  of  the  benefits  your 
Society  confers  on  the  fatherless,  and  the  happiness  brought  to  them  by  placing 
them  in  good  homes.  Kitty,  as  we  call  her,  is  a  great  comfort  both  to  my 
wife  and  myself  by  her  sprightliness  and  affection.  Accompanying  this,  I  send 
a  brief  memorial  of  my  daughter,  to  which  Kitty  refers.  She  was  the  last  of 
all  my  children.  We  hope  and  pray  that  our  little  protegee  may  one  day,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  fill  her  place. 

Yours  truly,  J.  T.  P. 

Da^R  Ma.  Tract  :  I  was  very  glad  to  get  that  letter  which  you  sent  me.  I 

study  French,  and  lilLe  it  very  much.   My  name  is  Kitty  J  .   I  am  Just 

learning  to  write  ;  I  write  exercises  in  French.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much  ; 
it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you  last.  There  are  some  boys  and  girls  around 
here  that  I  play  with.  I  sew,  and  read,  and  knit,  and  help  my  mother  a  little ; 
I  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  know  a  great  many  hymns.  My  sister  Mary,  who 
used  to  sing  with  me,  is  gone  to  sing  with  the  angels  in  the  beautiful  Zlon  built 
above.   It  is  very  lonesome  here  to  me  without  her.   So  good-bye. 

Your  little  friend,  Kiitt. 

A   soldier' S  LETTER. 

Camp  MiAB  Mount  ViBMOir,  Ky.,  Oefbder  16,  1862. 
Ma.  Maot— i>0ar  Sir:  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  as 
I  have  had  no  chance  of  doing  so  before.  I  am  truly  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  as  well  as  surprised.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me, 
and  that  you  hold  such  an  Interest  in  my  welfare.  I  have  often  thought  of 
you  since  I  left  New  York,  and  expected  to  again  have  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  city,  but,  owing  to  so  many  changes  in  my  affairs,  I  never  had  the  chance. 

When  I  left  New  York  with  Mr.  D  1  expected  to  get  among  strangers,  but 
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I  have  found  out  to  the  reverse.  In  Mr.  D  1  found  a  warm,  true,  and  sin- 
cere friend  ;  I  never  was  in  a  better  family ;  I  lived  with  him  I  think  nearly 

two  years  ;  I  then  expressed  a  desire  to  go  and  learn  a  trade.    This  Mr.  D  

advised  ;  I  then  went  to  work,  and  was  progresang  rapidly,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  which  called  me  into  active  military  duty,  where  I  now  remain  and  shall 

stay  until  the  rebellion  is  put  down.   While  I  was  with  my  friend  Mr.  D  , 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  school  one  third  of  the  year  with  my  choice 
schoolmaster,  who  was  a  well-accomplished  school  teacher.  I  also  attended  Sab- 
bath school,  after  being  coaxed,  be  it  said  to  my  discredit,  by  Mrs.  D  ;  from 

thence  I  took  a  liking  to  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  and  I  am  a  reformed  per- 
son, also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  I  am  surrounded  by  a  great  many 
evil  influences  while  in  the  army,  and  have  been  for  eighteen  months  ;  but  I 
have  not  given  way  to  any  evil  yet,  that  is  unbecoming  a  Christian.  It  is  my 
intention  never  to  do  any  thing  which  will  leave  any  disgrace  on  the  religion 
which  I  profess,  nor  on  the  persons  which  assisted  in  my  education.  I  vrill  also 
endeavor  to  do  my  full  duty  in  helping  to  sustain  the  laws  of  my  country.  I 

suppose  that  Mrs.  D  gave  you  an  illustration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  forsaken 

families  in  the  rebel  States  by  their  supporters.   It  is,  indeed,  distressing  to  sec  a 

great  many  of  them  at  some  places  where  I  visited  in  T  ;  the  rebels  would 

gather  in  squads,  visit  the  surrounding  settlements,  and  pillage  every  thing  that 
is  fit  to  eat  or  wear,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the  women  and  children. 
There  are  places  where  I  bought  flour  from  our  men  and  furnished  to  citizens 
who  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  kept  my  health  very 
well  notwithstanding  the  long  marches  which  you  no  doubt  have  heard  ol  Gen. 
Buel's  army  making.  Three  weeks  ago  I  was  at  Louisville,  but  now  I  am  eighty 
miles  from  there,  having  helped  to  beat  the  rebels  back  nearly  all  the  way ;  we 
have  fought  them  every  xdght  since  we  left  Louisville ;  the  hardest  fight  being 
at  Perryville.    I  have  just  stopped  from  a  day's  march  on  the  rebels. 

I  must  close.   Sending  you  my  best  respects  and  well  wishes,  I  am  yours, 

M.  W. 


AN   ORPHAN  GIRL. 

Y  Co.,  Penn.,  May  7,  1862. 

Deaar  Friend :  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  well,  and  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  good  health.  I 
received  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter,  also  your  message,  and  I  was  very 

thankful  to  you  for  sending  it  to  me.   Mr.  Macy,  I  have  left  Mr.  S  .  Mrs. 

S  has  been  troubled  with  her  head,  for  about  forty  years,  and  she  could 

not  stand  any  noise,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  singing,  and  sometimes  I  would 
sing,  and  not  think  anything  about  it,  and  she  would  scold  me,  and  that  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.  And  another  thing,  it  was  a  very  lonesome  place ; 
it  was  off  in  a  by-road,  and  you  could  not  see  any  person  that  passed.   I  am 

living  with  Mr.  A  T  ,  in  the  village  ;  only  himself  and  wife,  and  one 

son,  a  young  man,  about  seventeen  years  old.  They  are  very  clever  folks, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  them.   Mrs.  T  is  a  very  motherly  woman,  and 
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70U  know  I  hare  no  mother ;  but  she  is  bo  good,  she  seems  like  my  own  moth- 
er, and  L  treats  me  like  a  sister.   They  all  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of 

me.  They  have  taken  me  to  bring  up,  and  if  nothing  happens  they  will  keep 
me.  They  had  a  daughter  about  my  age,  and  she  died  of  oonsumption,  and 
they  have  taken  me.   If  nothing  happens,  they  are  going  to  have  me  learn 

music,  and  next  winter  L        and  me  are  going  to  the  Penn.  Seminary,  the 

highest  school  there  except  the  academy.  It  is  now  the  last  month  of  spring ; 
the  grass  is  green,  and  the  buds  are  shooting  forth ;  the  little  birds  are  hop- 
ping about  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  everything  is  reminding  us  of  God's  goodness 
and  mercy  to  us  poor,  sinful  creatures.  Oh,  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  that 
he  has  given  us  life,  that  we  may  live  and  breathe !  Mr.  Macy,  I  hope  that  I 
may  live  to  bless  his  name,  here  and  hereafter.  I  go  to  Sunday-school  every 
Sabbath,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  live  to  be  a  Christian,  and  we  may  all  see  each 
other  in  Heaven.  Write  soon,  and  let  me  know  that  you  received  this  note. 
From  your  affectionate  friend,  F  M.  S. 


A   LITTLE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

This  girl  was  brought  to  the  ofQce,  when  she  was  a  child,  by  her  father : 

A  ,  Massachusetts,  February  1,  1868. 

Dkab  Mb.  Mact  :  I  received  your  letter,  with  much  pleasure,  two  weeks 
ago  last  Friday,  and  I  hope  you  thought  not  that  I  was  not  going  to  send  the 
money  I  promised.  My  friends  told  me  it  was  a  good  deal  for  me  to  send  ten 
dollars,  but  I  stuck  to  it  that  I  was  going  to  do  as  I  promised.  I  have  not  heard 
from  my  brother  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  in  his  last  letter  he  said  he  went  to 
church  every  Sunday.  I  am  willing  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  that  alone.  In  New 
York  he  would  not  go,  only  when  he  took  the  notion,  the  last  time  of  his 
being  there.  I  earn  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  now,  so  that  it 
took  me  only  eight  weeks  to  earn  the  money.  I  think  I  might  as  well  use  my 
money  while  I  live.  It  is  not  my  own — God  has  lent  it  to  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
use  it  as  such.  Don't  you  think  it  is  better  to  see  the  little  good  money  can  do 
while  you  live,  and  not  be  saving  every  cent  till  you  die,  and  then  give  it  away  ? 
I  often  wish  I  knew  how  much  I  ought  to  give  to  charitable  objects.  I  mean  to 
save,  myself,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  be  stingy.  I  have  worn  my  fall  bonnet  all 
winter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  come  to  New  York  this  year,  unless  something 
happens.  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  the  ten  dollars,  which  I  send  cheerfully, 
with  many  thanks,  for  getting  my  brother  a  good  home.  Please  write  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  I  shall  be  sure  you  got  the  money.  I  hope  Mrs.  L.  won't 
forget  me. 

Yours  thankfully,  S.  P. 


A   LETTER   FROM   THE  CAMP. 

Camp  near  Nashville,  December  7,  1862. 
Dear  Friend :  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  dated  the  81st  of  Oc- 
tober, which  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  and  inquiring  about 
my  welfare.   Clear,  cold,  and  bracing  is  the  atmosphere  of  this  beautiful 
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bright  Sabliath  morning,  and  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  have  I  been  listening  for 
the  sacred  sound  of  church-going  bell  and  the  voice  of  praise  to  "Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well but  what  is  heard  instead  in  this  once  noted  citj  of 
churches  and  church-going  people,  our  ears  are  pained  with  the  profane  lum- 
bering of  army  wagons  in  the  streets,  and  the  great  horrid  oaths  of  the  driven, 
with  rush  and  rattle  of  a  thousand  impious  soldiers,  and  am  sorry  to  say  I 
look  from  my  tent  upon  scenes  of  impiety  and  careless  iniquity,  regardless  of 
God's  holy  day,  that  put  to  shame  the  accursed  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Professing  to  be  fighting,  as  we  undoubtedly  are,  in  a  holy  cause  and  just,  is  it 
not  a  crying  shame,  a  nation's  sin,  that  our  armies  should  equal,  if  not  outdo, 
in  wickedness,  and  in  total  disregard  of  God's  claim  upon  their  gratitude,  the 
Heaven-defying,  sacrilegious  armies  of  Jeff.  Davis  ?  It  would  seem  that  pro- 
fanity is  deemed  the  first  and  great  requisite  of  a  soldier,  and  so  lost  to  all  re- 
ligious instincts,  and  so  forgetful  of  all  religious  teachings  and  injuncticm  have 
the  soldiers  become,  that  no  expressions  have  been  more  common  throughout 
the  entire  army,  rank  and  file,  than  there  is  no  Sunday  in  the  army  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  also  that  many  of  our  commanders  are  believers 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  at  home,  are  reckoned  among  the  good.  That 
a  rebel  should  be  a  sinner  is  perfectly  natural ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  f  but 
that  a  loyalist,  who  at  home  was  counted  worthy  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine 
at  his  Master's  table,  should,  by  virtue  of  his  absence  from  home,  practically 
throw  off  all  alliance  to  his  Maker,  as  the  rebels  have  the  best  of  human  gov- 
ernments, is  not  natural,  except  upon  the  universal  depravity.  Under  the 
plea  of  military  necessity,  a  thousand  sins  are  committed,  and  thus  many  a 
commander  quiets  his  conscience,  and  excuses  his  often-repeated  violations  of 
the  ten  commandments.  But  I  had  no  intention  of  delivering  a  homily,  nor 
do  I  expect  to  improve  the  morals  of  an  army  by  anything  I  may  say,  yet  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  rapid  changing  of  good 
men  at  home,  into  bad  men  in  the  army ;  even  while  I  write,  a  still  small 
voice  whispers,  are  you  not  quite  as  guilty?  Most  assuredly  I  am,  yet  will  God 
forgive  me.  I  write  on  as  though  the  Eternal  Ruler  had  not  proclaimed, '  *  on  my 
holy  day  thou  shalt  do  no  labor."   I  now  close,  and  remain 

Tours, 

  R.  J. 

A   KIND  LETTER. 

T  ,  Michigan,  May  26,  1862. 

Mk.  M act— Dear  Sir :  We  received  your  letter  bearing  date  May  20.  We 
were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  answer  it. 

As  regards  George  S.  C  ,  formerly  George  S  ,  he  is  all  we  can  wish  in  a 

child,  or  expect,  as  regards  his  conduct  or  disposition.    Since  he  has  been  with 

us,  Mr.  T  not  knowing  his  exact  age,  we  called  him  four  years  old  the  day  we 

took  him  as  our  own.  We  had  only  one  child,  one  year  and  nine  months,  and  for 
a  long  time  we  talked  about  a  boy.  When  Mr.  Tracy  came  to  our  place,  my 
feeling  of  heart  warmed  in  behalf  of  those  homeless  children.  After  thinking 
and  talking  the  matter  over,  I  resolved  to  take  one  of  them  as  our  own,  and  to 
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the  best  of  our  ability  train  him  up  in  the  path  of  yirtne  and  morality  ;  and  if 
his  life  is 'spared,  by  the  assistance  of  Qod,  we  trust  he  will  yet  be  a  blessing  to 
us  and  a  useful  member  in  society.  Soon  after  we  took  him,  I  made  him  a 
wheelbarrow  and  a  little  sleigh,  a  top^  and  all  such  things,  to  divert  his  mind 
and  make  him  happy.  I  let  him  have  his  white  kitty  and  his  chickens,  and  he 
calls  one  of  my  pigs  his,  and  one  his  sister's  ;  he  is  yery  kind-hearted,  and  wiU 

diyide  anything  he  has  with  A  ,  his  dear  sister,  as  he  calls  her.   He  goes  to 

school,  and  makes  good  progress.  He  also  goes  to  church  and  to  Sabbathnschool 
and  is  very  much  pleased  in  going,  and  thinks  he  cannot  stay  at  home  when 
the  weather  will  not  permit  of  his  going,  ffifl  health  has  been  good,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  colds,  when  he  is  subject  to  the  croup  ;  but,  by  the  use 
of  hive  syrup  and  close  watching,  he  has  had  but  one  severe  attack.  He  say 
to  tell  Mr.  Tracy  to  come  and  see  him,  and  see  how  many  things  he  has  got, 
and  see  his  likeness,  which  I  will  send  to  you  if  it  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
or  it  is  your  wish,  in  my  next  letter.   There  are  two  other  children  whom  I 

know  of  in  our  place,  who  have  got  good  Christian  homes  :  one  they  call  S  , 

the  other's  name  I  do  not  recollect ;  and  gentle  A  is  a  lady,  if  I  may  so 

use  the  expression,  as  far  as  dress  is  concerned  ;  the  rest  of  the  children,  or  most 
of  them,  were  taken  out  into  the  country  on  farms.  I  often  hear  of  some  of 
them,  but  do  not  know  how  they  are  getting  along.  My  circumstances  are,  as 
regards  this  world,  gained  by  day's  work  ;  I  am  a  mechanic  by  trade,  and  have 
steady  work,  and  hope  soon  to  aid  or  contribute  something  in  the  cause  of 
which  you  are  enlisted,  and  as  often  as  I  can  I  will  contribute  something  to  aid 
you  in  so  noble  a  cause,  trustmg  that  yon  will  be  well  paid,  if  not  in  this  world, 
in  the  world  to  come.  Please  excuse  all  errors  and  write  often,  and  I  will  do 
the  same  in  mj  feeble  way. 

  C.  J.  E. 

AN  KHPLOTBR. 

8  ,  Jfoy25,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  Tour  note  on  behalf  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  making  inquiry 

after  P.  S  ,  who  was  placed  under  my  care,  was  duly  reorived.  I  would  say, 

before  proceeding  to  respond,  more  particularly  to  your  inquiries,  that  we  took  the 

liberty  of  changing  his  name  to  Willie  J  ;  it  was  done  with  his  consent.  We 

thought  the  little  stranger  would  soon  feel  himself  more  identified  as  one  of  the 

family.  I  informed  Mr  H  ,  of  S.,  of  the  fact.  And  it  might  not  be  amiss,  in 

communication,  to  speak  of  myself  and  family.  I  do  not  do  this  in  an  egotist- 
ical manner.  I  conceive,  to  barely  answer  your  questions,  unaccompanied  by 
anything  more,  would  not  afford  much  satisfaction.  I  must  be  brief.  I  am  a 
fanner,  own  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  a  good  neighborhood.  Our 
district  school  is  as  good  as  any  around  here.  Our  own  house  is  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  country.  Willie  seldom  needs  correction,  and  yet  I  am  obeyed.  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  ^Hllie,  we  think,  is  getting  along  very  well— he 
gives  us  good  satisfaction.  He  has  gone  to  school,  when  we  have  it,  winter  and 
summer,  without  missing  scarcely  a  day.  His  progress  in  his  studies  has  been 
fair.  He  is  strictly  moral,  and  as  conscientious  a  child  as  ever  I  knew.  We 
have  never  known  him  to  tell  an  untruth,  or  to  use  a  profane  word. 
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I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you,  not  only  upon  my  own  account,  but  for  his 
ttatisfaction,  if  you  would  send  his  age,  as  near  as  you  can,  as  he  feels  bad  about 
it,  when  other  children  are  telling  their  ages,  that  he  does  not  know  his  age. 

As  to  others,  I  can  say  but  little—one  at  Mr.  B  ,  in  the  district  north  of 

us— when  I  see  him  he  is  well  clothed.  I  hear  of  him  attending  school— aa 
for  anything  else,  I  know  he  gives  satisfiction.  He  delivered  several  pieces  in 
our  literary  institute  during  the  past  winter. 

The  one  at  Mr.  G  ,  a  near  neighbor,  I  believe  is  also  doing  well.    He  is 

spoken  of  being  trusty,  and  a  good  boy  to  work.   Mr.  Q  takes  an  interest 

in  education,  and  both  he  and  his  lady  (they  are  without  children)  are  most  ex- 
emplary persons,  none  more  so  in  our  neighborhood. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  I. 

A  TEACHER. 

A  T  Co.,  Ohio,  January  15,  1862. 

Mb.  Mact — Dear  Sir:  1  received  your  most  welcome  letter  last  week,  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.   Oh,  Mr.  M.,  you  know  not  what  pleasure  your 
letters  give  me ;  they  make  me  feel  as  though  there  were  some  in  the  world 
who  wished  me  well ;  your  letters  teach  me  to  persevere,  and  give  me  hope ; 
and  believe  me,  your  kind  and  Christian  like  advice  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  me.    I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tract  which  I  found  in  your  letter ;  I  read 
it  a  number  of  times  and  thought  to  myself  that  I  would  profit  by  the  advice 
which  it  contained.   I  have  heard  as  yet  no  complidnts  in  the  district,  which  is 
a  rare  occurrence  in  country  schools.   In  fact,  after  having  passed  through  trials 
and  troubles,  I  now  find  myself  improved  and  advancing  day  by  day.    o    o  o 
Oh,  may  the  day  come  when  all  mankind  may  know  the  benefit  of  dvUixaiion 
and  religion.   Tou  may  say  I  am  engaged  in  a  responsible  task,  and  I  know  and 
feel  that  responsibility,  and  try  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  and  teach  those  com- 
mitted to  my  care  to  do  the  same,  for  Christianity  and  morality  are  sure  com- 
panions of  the  faithful  teacher.   It  makes  me  feel  sad  to  see  a  war  raging  in 
such  fury  in  our  land ;  it  almost  makes  me  feel  as  though  it  was  Heaven's  just 
decree  upon  a  sinful  earth ;  but  I  hope  that  the  day  will  come  soon  when  peace 
and  prosperity  will  shine  throughout  our  land,  when  mankind  will  turn  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  when  all  may  be  able  both  to  hear  and  to  ,read 
or  themselves  the  all-glorious  and  soul-inspiring  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
until  then  will  earth  be  what  it  should  be.   That  would  indeed  be  a  great 
change  ;  but  such  a  change  may  come— changes  often  come  when  we  least  ex- 
pect them.   To  prove  this,  I  can  take  my  own  case  ;  for  not  two  years  ago  I 
came  here  a  poor  boy,  knowing  no  one  ;  I  came  here  a  stranger  in  the  land — I 
went  to  work  on  a  farm.   Some  even  thought  themselves  a  little  too  good  to 
associate  with  the  boy  who  they  said  had  to  come  out  here ;  but  in  a  short  time 
those  very  ones  were  contented  with  my  company,  and  in  little  over  a  year  from 
the  time  I  left  New  York  city,  I  was  teaching  in  a  school  for  one  dollar  per  day  ; 
and,  if  times  do  not  get  harder  next  winter,  I  can  get  considerable  more.    I  now 
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get  as  much  as  most  of  the  teachers ;  but  success  only  stimulates  me  to  greater 
undertakings,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  advance  to  a  yet  higher  station  in  life. 
But  it  is  now  getting  late,  and  I  must  therefore  draw  my  letter  to  a  close,  that 
is  poorly  written.  It  was  written  in  the  bustle  of  the  school-room,  and  I  have 
stopped  a  number  of  times  while  I  have  been  writing.   I  hope  to  hear  from  you 

soon.    Please  tell  Mr.  T  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.    No  more 

at  present,  but  remain  yours,  G.  F. 

T  ,  Ind.,  4f)ri/ 27.  1862. 

DtJT  Sir :  In  regard  to  F.  8.  R  ,  I  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  with  a 

boy  had  I  looked  the  world  over.  He  was  obedient,  kind,  and  always  ready  to 
do  any  thing  he  thought  would  please  me.  It  is  true,  I  had  to  chastise  him 
twice  during  the  first  month  I  had  him,  but  during  the  next  five  months,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  correct  him.  In  regard  to  his  studies,  he  is  progressing  very 
well,  and  seems  quite  smart.  My  lady,  all  the  later  portion  of  the  winter, 
being  very  sick,  I  gave  him  to  my  aunt,  near  this  place,  who  thinks  more  of 
him,  if  possible,  than  her  own  child.  I  fear  she  is  too  Indulgent.  She  being 
able  to,  she  spares  no  expense  in  procuring  for  him  whatever  he  wishes.  He 
had  to  be  hired  to  leave  me.  I  gave  him  five  dollars  in  notions  to  get  him  to 
go  willingly ;  I  never  oould  have  sent  him  off  against  his  will.  He  now  seems 
well  satisfied.   He  visits  me  every  two  weeks.   I  will  tell  him  to  write  to  you. 

Yours,  in  respect, 

C.  B. 

P.  S. — ^In  regard  to  the  others,  I  have  had  no  chance  to  inquire  of  their  wel- 
fare lately,  but  suppose  they  are  doing  well  enough.  F.  8.  R  attends  Sun- 
day-school regularly. 


8  ,  Ohio,  January  17,  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Parents  :  I  am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  We  are  having 
evening  prayer  meetings  here  two  or  three  times  a  day.    Our  church  is  three 

mDes  from  here.    Mr.  D  preaches  here  every  other  Sunday .   We  also  have 

a  Sunday-school  of  fifteen  children.  I  have  learned  one  hundred  and  four 
verses  in  one  week.  Christmas  Eve  I  took  my  stockings  to  bed.  I  woke  about 
three  o'clock,  and  in  one  of  my  stockings  was  a  chunk  of  maple  sugar  and  a 
piece  of  cheese.  Christmas  Night  the  young  people  had  a  party  at  the  minister's 
house.    We  had  a  good  time  of  it.    We  had  refreshments  before  we  left.  Got 

home  about  eleven  o'clock.    I  spent  New  Year's  with  Mr.  M  .    We  had  a 

very  warm  winter  so  far,  and  a  great  deal  of  rain  last  fall.    Mr.  M  gave  me 

a  knife  and  some  candy  for  my  Christmas.  My  dear  parents,  I  have  looked  a 
great  many  times  for  that  dollar.  I  wish  you  would  send  it  the  next  time ;  and 
send  me  the  Sun  paper  and  GUawn^a  Line  qf  BaUle-Ship  I  joined  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  S  the  last  Sunday  in  1861.   I  feel  that  I  am  a  Christian, 

and  that  God  has  forgiven  my  sins,  and  made  me  a  child  of  his.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  to  live  for  him..  He  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  him  for  it.   I  hope  you  will  give 
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your  hearts  to  God,  and  become  true  ChruitianB.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  work 
for  Christ,  in  his  vineyard.  God  has  said  :  *'Ccme  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Therefore  oome  and  tell  him 
all  your  trouble  and  trials,  and  if  you  ask  him  in  truth,  he  will  hear  you,  for 
he  has  sent  none  empty  away  A  Christian  has  a  great  many  trials  and  temp- 
tations. Yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  happy,  for  God  chasteneth  those  whom  he  loves. 
Christ  has  suffered  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  ought  we  not  to  suffer  for  him  ?  I 
wish  you  were  in  our  prayer-meetings.  I  think  you  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  them.  I  can  say,  with  my  whole  heart,  that  I  have  now  much  joy 
in  attending  these  prayer-meetings.  There  have  been  several  conversions  lately, 
all  young  people. 

Saturday,  January  18,  1862. — ^I  have  to  work  to-day,  chopping  logs  as  much 

as  a  foot  through.   Mr.  M  is  drawing  logs  for  to  saw  up  for  wood.    We  bum 

a  cord  every  week  in  winter.  I  grease  my  boots  every  Saturday  night,  and  take 
a  bath,  when  I  am  well. 

Sunday f  Jamtary  19,  1862. — Went  to  church  at  eleven  o'clock.  Had  Sunday- 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  prayer-meeting  In  the  evening,  at  Mr.  L  's. 

Several  spoke,  and  prayer-meeting  oommenoed  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and 
lasted  till  eight  o'clock.   Got  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  went  to  bed. 

Monday  J  January  20, 1862. — ^I  got  up  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  o'clock. 

I  helped  Mm.  M  to  wash  this  morning,  and  drew  wood  this  afternoon.  It's 

pretty  cold  to-day.   I  wish  you  would  tell  Mr.  Tracy  to  write  to  me,  and  tell 

him  to  send  me  one  of  the  annual  reports.   Mr.  M  's  little  boy  is  four  years 

old  last  November,  and  weighs  forty-four  pounds.  We  have  from  two  to  three 
hundred  maple-trees,  and  Mr.  H  has  about  twelve  hundred.  Sugar  is  get- 
ting dearer,  so  we  must  make  all  we  can  for  our  own  use.  We  use  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.   I  send  my  love  to  all. 

I  remain  your  obedient  son,  T.  W. 

P.  S. — I  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year. 

A   BRAVE   AND    LOTAL  BOT. 

P  ,  New  Jersey,  May  18,  1861. 

Dear  Sir :  By  the  blessing  of  God,  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  enjoy- 
ing the  comforts  of  home.  I  guess  you  thought  I  had  gone  to  the  war,  you  had 
not  heard  from  me  for  so  long  a  time.   It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  not  in  the 

army.   I  enlisted  with  Col.  M  's  regiment  near  four  weeks  ago,  but  my  boss 

said  that  I  had  hired  with  him  for  a  year,  and  I  was  bound  by  honor  to  stay 
with  him.  So  as  he  would  not  let  me  off  honorably,  I  would  not  go.  O  how 
often  have  I  wished  myself  under  that  flag  fighting  for  its  defense  I  I  would 
not  be  afraid  of  losing  my  own  life ;  and  if  I  did,  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
dying  for  my  country.  Most  of  my  old  Pennsylvania  friends  have  gone  to  the 
war,  but  the  young  men  of  this  place  are  too  cowardly  or  disloyal ;  if  the 
former,  they  all  ought  to  ^  hung,  and  if  the  latter,  shot.   I  left  N.  Y.,  and 

had  been  with  Mr.  C  one  month.   I  hired  for  one  year ;  it  is  an  excellent 

place.   I  go  to  N  B  for  the  purpose  of  selling  milk.   I  sell  sometimes 
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eighty  qnarts  per  day.  I  hope  you  will  excuae  me  now,  for  I  can  hardly  keep 
my  eyes  open.   I  wUl  write  soon  again. 

I  remain,  your  humble  servant, 

S.  W. 


A  family,  consisting  of  seven  persons  were  taken  out  West,  and  provided 
with  homes  and  employment  by  Mr.  H.  Friedgen.  The  father,  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  has  plenty  of  work,  and  is  a  sober,  in- 
dustrious m.in. 

R  p  Co.,  Indiana,  December  28,  1862, 

Ma.  Mact,  Dear  Sir :  I  pen  you  these  few  lines,  not  because  I  owe  you  a 
letter,  but  becaubc  1  want  to  hear  from  you,  and  Mr.  Friedgen,  and  Mr.  TVacy, 
and  all  concerned  in  sending  the  helpless  and  destitute,  and  assisting  them  in 
getting  a  home  where  they  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  where  they  grow  up  to 
become  respectable  men  and  women  in  society,  and  bless  the  day  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  horrible  den  of  crime  and  misery  and  placed  where  there 
is  plenty  of  everything,  and  where  is  room  for  thousands  more,  if  they  will  only 
come,  and  do  as  they  should,  and  not  get  homesick  and  contrive  someway  to 
get  back  to  iheir  old  haunts  of  vice,  and  fall  back  on  their  old  ways.  Only  one 
girl  went  back  who  came  out  when  I  did.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  stay  and 
do  as  she  ought  to.  She  had  two  of  the  best  places  in  town.  They  had  no 
children  ;  if  she  would  have  done  right,  they  would  have  treated  her  as  their 
own. 

We  are  all  well  at  present,  and  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  well. 
Thanks  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  assisting  me. 

Tour  well  wisher, 

W.  O. 

Please  write  soon 


P  ,  Mich.,  Sepfember  15,  1862. 

Dbar  Mb.  Mact  :  It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  last  kind  letter,  and 
you  doubtless  wonder  what  has  become  of  me,  and  why  I  have  not  written  be- 
fore. My  only  excuse  is,  I  have  changed  places,  and  wished  to  be  settled  in  my 
new  home.  The  place  where  I  lived  was  a  very  poor  one,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  blame  me  when  I  could  be  benefited  by  a  change.  I  have  been  here 
four  weeks,  and  like  it  very  much,  and  will  probably  remain  until  twenty-one. 
I  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  District  School  in  the  winter,  which  I  need 
very  much,  and  many  other  things  that  I  could  not  enjoy  before.  I  have  at- 
tended Sabbath  school  this  summer,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  often  think  of 
the  dangers  that  surround  the  homeless  children  in  New  York,  and  am  very 
thankful  that  I  am  far  away  from  them.  A  Sabbath  spent  in  the  country  is 
very  different  from  one  spent  in  New  York ;  you  don't  see  children  fighting,  or 
drunken  men  and  women,  such  as  I  have  often  seen.  You  see  the  most  of  them 
going  to  church.  The  family  where  I  now  live  are  pious  (except  the  old  gentle- 
man), and  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  The  family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
8  ,  and  two  grown-up  daughters,  who  are  very  kind  to  me.   I  live  in  the 
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same  neighborhood,  only  half  a  mile  from  my  fonner  home.  I  wish  you  would 
write  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and  tell  me  all  about  my  friends  at  home.  Please 
tell  me  where  they  are  living,  so  I  can  write  to  them  myself.  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  a  couple  of  good  songs ;  *  *  Old  John  Brown,"  and  any  other  good  one  you 
have  to  spare,  and  I  will  be  much  obliged  for  them.  The  weather  is  very  pleas- 
ant. I  think  you  would  admire  the  Western  country,  if  you  could  see  how  beau- 
tiful everything  looks  now,  autumn  is  fast  approaching  ;  some  of  the  trees  are  be- 
ginning to  be  tinted  with  golden  leaves ;  but  youhave  seen  how  they  look  very 
often,  and  picture  it  in  your  mind  better  than  I  canwrite  it.  Drafting  commenced 

in  B  L  to-day .  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  I  find  out  who  will  be  drafted. 

You  would  see  a  great  many  long  faces  if  you  were  here  now ;  I  think  you 
would  laugh  if  you  could  see  them  sometimes.  The  country  is  very  sickly, 
whole  families  of  children  have  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Fruit  is 
very  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  frost  killed  it  in  the  spring,  but 
there  is  abundance  of  melons.  I  wish  you  had  some  of  them.  Well,  I  must 
bring  my  letter  to  a  close.  Please  give  my  love  to  father,  mother,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  expect  a  large  portion  for  yourself ;  so  good-bye. 

Yours  truly,                             H.  D. 
P.  S.—Direct  your  letter  T  R  ,  Mich.,  care  of  C  S  . 


A  OERMAN  ORPHAN  BOY. 

Camp  nbar  Falmouth,  November  27,  1862. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Maot  :  Your  welcome  letters  of  the  16th  reached  me  safely  on 
the  25th,  in  my  present  camp.  I  perused,  since  the  last  letter  I  wrote  you,  the 
whole  of  that  report  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  among  the  correspondence  I 
recognised  one  of  the  letters  I  wrote  you  from  Fortress  Monroe.  Our  situa- 
tion here  is  about  the  same  as  when  we  came  here,  and  no  doubt  you  read 
every  morning  the  stereotyped  phrase  :  All  is  quiet  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock." I  do  not  know  what  we  are  laying  here  for,  for  every  day  the  rebels 
strengthen  themselves  with  reinforcements  and  intrenchments. 

Deeember  5.— The  foregoing  lines  I  wrote  one  day  while  I  was  on  picket,  and 
did  not  find  an  opportunity  to  finish  it  since,  as  the  days  were  either  too  cold  to 
write,  or  I  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  upon  us,  such 
as  digging  in  the  trenches,  standing  camp-guard  or  picket,  or  canying  wood. 

Last  night  I  received  yours  of  the  28th  Nov.,  including  that  of  Mrs.  M  . 

We  were  standing  under  arms  at  the  time,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  Richards  Ford,  which  is  some  miles  above  us,  and  intended  to  sur- 
prise us.  I  felt  oold,  uncomfortable,  and  out  of  humor  at  being  deprived  of 
my  night's  rest,  but  when  I  read  your's  and  Mrs.  M  's  kind  and  sympathis- 
ing letters,  I  felt  cheered  and  refreshed,  for  it  reminded  me  that  if  we  do  suifer 
hardships  there  are  those  that  feel  for  us,  and  would  better  our  condition  if  it 
were  in  their  power.  I  trust  that  I  truly  appreciate  the  kindness  that  prompted 
Mrs.  M  to  write  me,  and  I  assure  yon  her  admonition  will  not  be  lost,  com* 
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ing  from  such  motives  and  from  Buch  a  source.  I  have  long  been  a  seeker  after 
knowledge,  and  often  prayed  that  I  might  be  imbued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
as  yet  my  prayers  have  not  been  answered.  Charlie  and  myself  are  like  stran- 
gers now,  as  he  was  impatient  of  the  restraint  I  put  upon  him.  He  imputed 
selfish  motives  to  the  solicitude  I  felt  for  him  for  your  sake,  and  as  I  hardly 
thought  myself  deserving  of  such  treatment,  I  left  him  to  himself.  I  think  he 
will  get  along  now,  as  the  sufferings  which  we  have  endured  now  will  serve  to 
make  him  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  I  will  close  now,  as  my  fingers  are  so  stiff 
I  can  hardly  write.   With  my  best  regards  for  all  friends,  I  remain  yours, 

D.  M. 

AN    AMERICAN  ORPHAN. 

J  W  Co.,  Indiana,  October  21,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  which 
came  to  hand  to-day.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  that  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  is  still  existing,  for  it  is  a  blessing  to  mankind.  By  the 
power  of  God,  it  still  survives  the  shock  that  has  washed  away  all  that  is  good. 
It  is  the  star  of  that  great  city  ;  yes,  I  hope  that  it  will  outride  the  storms,  and 
that  those  who  are  now  trying  to  save  some  of  the  mighty  masses  of  homeless 
children  who  are  this  day  roving  up  and  down  in  your  dty,  may  shine  in  the 
memory  of  those  whom  they  have  saved,  like  the  sun  at  noon-day.  God  will 
prosper  and  bless  you. 

I  like  this  country  very  much.  I  love  to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs ; 
you  must  not  laugh  at  it,  for  it  is  fine  fun.  We  have  plenty  of  hens  and  chick- 
ens to  feed,  and  sweet  little  pigs.  I  can  take  a  little  pig  and  carry  it  anjrwhere. 
I  can  ride  on  horseback.  I  have  ridden  on  young  horses,  and  I  got  thrown  off 
twice,  but  it  did  not  hurt  me.  I  was  just  riding  out  when  my  horse  ran  away. 
All  the  people  got  frightened,  for  they  thought  I  surely  would  get  killed  ;  but 
I  fell  without  any  hurt,  after  riding  two  miles.  They  say  I  am  a  good  girl,  but 
too  wild  and  daring,  and  will  get  my  neck  broke  if  I  do  not  stop  ;  but  I  must 
have  some  fuu.  I  can  harness  a  horse,  and  go  to  the  mill,  chop  wood,  and  I 
attend  a  Sunday  school.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Sunday  schools.  There  was  a  brass  band  and  a  company  of  soldiers,  and 
they  gave  three  cheers  for  me  after  I  had  made  my  speech. 

I  have  grown  so  you  would  not  know  me.  I  have  not  been  sick  one  day.  I 
hope  that  you  will  tell  Bfr.  Friedgen  to  write  to  me  soon.  You  must  write  to 
me  very  often. 

Yours  truly, 

8.  J. 


SUCCESS    OF  KINDNESS. 

C  ,  Ohio,  SqfUmber  18,  1862 

Mb.  Maot — Sir:  I  have  thought  proper  to  write  you  conoeming  the  girl  we 
have  living  with  us.  Mrs.  H  has  been  up  after  her.   She  said  you  had 
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written  to  them,  and  requested  them  to  take  her  hack  from  us,  to  live  with  them. 
She  said  she  did  not  want  the  girl,  she  had  nothing  for  her  to  do,  but  she  would 

take  her  again  when  the  girl  came  to  oar  house.   Mrs.  H  had  told  her 

she  did  not  want  her  any  longer,   lir.  C  went  up  soon  after  she  came  here, 

and  Mrs.  H  said  she  could  not  and  would  not  keep  her  any  longer,  be- 
cause of  her  stealing.   I  did  not  tell  8  ,  but  thought  I  would  try  her.  I 

threw  temptation  within  her  reach,  until  I  was  satisfied  that  she  did  not  want  to 
steal  from  us.  I  then  told  her  what  I  had  heard  and  how.  She  felt  bad  about 
it,  and  denied  it,  saying  she  had  not  stolen.   She  has  lived  with  us  since  a  year 

ago  last  May.  I  have  three  children  besides  S  ;  the  eldest  is  dx,  the  youngest 

two  years  old,  when  S  came  to  our  house.    I  took  her  into  my  family 

Just  the  same  as  my  own  children,  and  I  must  say  she  has  found  nearly 
the  same  place  in  my  heart,  and  she  thinks  very  much  of  me,  and  loves  my 
chiidien  dearly,  and  they  do  her.   She  says  she  does  not  want  to  go  to  Mrs. 

H  's  to  live  again,  but  would  like  to  stay  where  she  is.   We  want  you  to 

tell  us  what  you  would  have  us  do  concerning  S  .   I  do  not  want  her  to  go 

to  Mrs.  H  's,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  place.   I  am  not  personally 

acquainted  with  Mrs.  H  ,  but  judging  from  what  her  neighbors  tell  about 

her,  she  is  not  the  right  one  to  bring  up  other  people's  children.    People  say, 

don't  let  S  go  there  to  live  again.   Now,  as  for  us,  we  do  not  expect  her  to 

be  much  help  to  us,  if  she  should  stay  with  us,  which  we  are  willing  she  should 
do,  if  you  are  willing.  I  have  engaged  a  place  for  her  to  work  for  her  board, 
nights  and  mornings,  and  go  to  school.  We  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
a  school,  and  it  is  too  far  for  a  girl  to  walk  in  winter — she  has  been  this  summer 
a  part  of  the  time.  She  has  learned  quite  well,  and  will  be  able  to  write  for 
herself  soon.  I  want  she  should  have  a  chance  now,  for  she  has  never  had  any 
— she  had  only  been  to  school  six  weeks  before  she  came  here,  after  she  left  the 
city.  We  intend,  if  Sarah  should  stay  with  us,  to  have  her  go  to  school  winters, 
and  work  out  summers,  a  part  of  the  time,  or,  rather,  when  she  is  a  mind  to, 
and  have  a  home  with  us,  and  we  see  that  she  makes  good  use  of  her  earnings 
As  to  our  circumstances,  we  are  neither  rich  nor  poor.  She  has  as  good  clothes 
as  other  giris  of  her  age,  and  goes  to  Sabbath-school  and  to  church  just  as  she 
would  if  she  was  really  our  own  girl.  Knowing  that  an  immortal  soul  is  of 
priceless  value,  and  believing  the  All  Wise  will  guide  us  aright,  I  will  close. 

Tour  friend, 

C.  A. 


A  OIRL  WHO  COULD  NOT  BE  RESTRAINED  BY  HER  MOTHER. 

F  ,  Ind.,  Monday  mormng,  Ayffwt  4,  1862. 

Mb.  Kacy— 'Kind  FHend:  I  received  your  kind  letter  some  time  since ;  was 
truly  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  my  native  home  once  more,  for  it  has  been  a 
icng,  kng  time  since  I  heard  from  the  great  '*  dty."   I  have  never  heard  from 

my  mother  but  twice  smoe  I  left  Mrs.  B  .   I  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of 

her.   I  wrote  to  her,  but  she  never  received  my  letter ;  it  lay  in  the  office,  was 
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advertised,  and  then  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office,  and  back  to  me ;  if  jovl  know 
of  her,  where  she  is,  yon  would  do  a  great  kindness  by  informing  me,  for  I  am 
very  anxious  to  learn,  where  she  Is,  and  what  she  is  doing  ;  yon  may  well  imag- 
ine how  badly  I  feel  at  times  when  thinking  of  her ;  that  she  may  be  loat  to  me 
forever,  for  a  child's  affection  for  a  mother  is  strong,  and  time  cannot  eSaos 

her  image.   I  am  now  living  at  Mr.  C  's,  where  I  expect  to  ever  remain  ; 

such  another  home  I  cannot  ever  find ;  we  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
town,  and  I  am  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  I  suppose  you  heard  only  one  side 

of  the  story  of  my  leaving  Mrs.  B  ;  but  the  past  is  in  the  past,  and  we  will  let 

it  rest ;  but  let  it  suffice,  my  reasons  for  leaving  her  were  good.   I  am  not  the 

D  I  once  was ;  were  you  to  see  me  now,  you  would  think  me  changed,  and  I 

am  thankful,  oh,  so  thankful !  to  say  it  is  for  the  best,  Mr.  Macy.   I  have  been 

living  here,  now  almost  two  yean,  ever  since  I  left  Mrs.  B  ,  and  you  may  know 

that  my  reasons  for  leaving  her  were  good.  If  I  am  a  poor  orphan,  you  may  as 
well  call  me  an  outcast,  without  home,  friends ;  for  as  such  I  came  here,  and 
could  expect  no  friends,  only  those  I  could  win  by  my  behavior,  and  I  needed  a 
friend  and  a  counselor.  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  for  you  know  thai 
temptations  were  thrown  around  me  in  the  city — vice  and  wickedness ;  but, 
thanks  to  Him,  the  Buler  above,  I  have  found  friends  that  have  led  me  from 
danger,  and  well  can  I  appreciate  the  kindness.  Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  your 
kind  wishes  for  my  future  welfare,  and  may  I  prove  worthy.  Will  you  please 
write  soon  to  me,  and  inform  me  of  my  mother  and  brother.  D.  D. 


HISTORY   FROM   OUR   RECORD  BOOK. 

February  18,  1856. 

D  J  ,  aged  twelve  years,  an  Irish  boy,  was  brought  to  the  office  b^ 

Mr.  (Jerry,  who  found  him  in  O  street,  in  a  most  destitute  condition.  He 

has  a  mother  who  lives  in  0  street,  father  is  dead. 

Sent  to  D  ,8^  S  ,  F  P.  0..  Pa.  (Rrf.  11.  J.) 

May  1,  1856.— Doing  well. 

June  19,  1856.— Good  news  from  Mr.  8  ,  about  D  ,  and  good  news 

from  D  himself,  in  a  very  nice  letter,  speaking  of  his  happy  home.  Is  very 

grateful  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  for  providing  himwith  a  home,  where 
he  can  eat  at  any  time."   Wrote  to  him  April  17,  1867. 

May  9,  1857.— D  gives  a  very  good  account  of  himself.   Wrote  April 

29  1859. 

'May  9,  1859.— "Stai  with  Mr.  8  writes  D  ,  "and  doing  well." 

Wrote  June  8,  1859.   Wrote  December  9,  1859.   Wrote  February  7,  1860. 

December  29,  1859. 

J  c  reports  that  he  is  doing  well.   Wrote  May  10,  1860. 

July  18,  1860  —Is  doing  well ;  still  in  his  place.  Wrote  July  27,  1860. 
Wrote  September  28,  1860.  Wrote  December  4,  1860.  Wrote  January  21, 
1861.   Wrote  October  16,  1861. 

November  18,  1861.— D  is  doing  well,  his  reasons  for  not  having  gone  to 

the  war  are,  that  he  would  lose  his  compensation  from  Mr.  8  ,  and  has 

promised  his  mother  that  he  would  not  volunteer  unless  it  were  absolutely 
necessary. 

Amril  18, 1862.— D  writes  a  good  account  of  himself.  Wishes  to  be  rich, 

that  ne  might  provide  for  poor  children.   Answered  May  19,  1862. 

Auaud  28,  1862.— D  writes  that  he  getting  along  very  well,  is  thinking 

of  looking  for  a  situation  as  clerk  in  New  York,  "as  mother  is  getting  old." 
Answered  August  81, 1862. 
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F  ,  Connecticut,  April  18,  1862. 

Mr.  'M.ACT-^Dear  Friend :  As  this  is  rather  a  stormy  day,  and  not  having  much 
to  do,  I  could  not  think  of  any  more  profitable  and  pleasing  task  than  to  spend 
a  portion  of  my  day  in  writing  to  you.  I  have  received  the  reports  which  yon 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  ;  and,  as  I  have  read  their  contents,  I  thought 
upon  them,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  ever  men  deserved  a 
place,  and  a  prominent  place,  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  for  deeds  of  humanity  and  godliness,  it  is  the  Managers  and  Trustees 
c£  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  for  taking  poor  homeless  and  houseless  children, 
like  I  was  once,  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  dissipation,  and  misery,  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  places  of  plenty  and  religion,  and  everything  that  is  good,  where 
they  can  grow  up  good,  honest  citisens,  and  ornaments  to  their  country,  and 
where  they  learn  to  be  righteous  and  God-fearing  people,  and  they  will  forever 
bless  God,  and  the  kind  people  of  the  Society  who  have  sent  them  to  the 
country.  I  have  often  vrished  that  I  might,  one  day,  become  rich  ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  will  say  that  is  a  foolish  wish ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure 
that  such  a  wish  is  made— it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  friends — it  is  for  the 
sake  of  your  Society,  that  I  might  give  money,  or  whatever  else  would  be 
acceptable  for  the  redeeming  and  supplying  the  wants  of  poor,  needy  children. 
In  about  a  year  from  now,  if  God  spares  my  life  and  health,  I  shall  visit  the 
city,  and  I  shall  call  upon  you,  if  I  can  find  you,  without  fail,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  do  as  much  for  the  Society  as  I  can.  Oh,  how  I  used  to  envy  the 
rich  people  of  the  dty,  as  I  saw  them  rolling  about  the  streets  in  their  luxurious 
and  rich-looking  carriages,  trying  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their 
equipages  ;  but  I  have  leemed  better  ;  now  I  do  not  envy  them  at  all  for  the 
happiness  which  they  seemingly  enjoy,  for  I  think  they  are  not  happy.  If  they 
would  take  the  cause  to  their  hearts  of  rescuing  the  poor,  wandering,  outcast 
children  of  the  city  whom  they  meet,  on  almost  every  comer  they  turn,  soliciting 
alms,  to  make  themselves  and  the  younger  ones  at  home  comfortable  for  a  little 
while :  I  say,  if  they  would  take  this  matter  home  to  their  hearts,  and  give  half 
the  money,  which  they  spend  so  foolishly,  to  your  Society,  for  the  good  and 
preservation  of  children,  then  I  think  their  money  would  yield  them  some  hap- 
piness, and  they  would  be,  doubtless,  rewarded  in  the  world  which  is  to  come. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  by  your  reports,  that  some  of  the  rich  men  in  the  city  are 
very  interested  in  the  cause,  and  there  are  others  who  are  not  so  much. 

I  have  written  a  pretty  long  letter,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  write  you  will 
write  me  a  good  long  letter,  full  of  everything  good.   I  shall  now  dose.  Good. 

bye.  Yours,  respectfully, 

  D.  J. 

A    HARD  CASE. 

C  M  Co.,  Ohio,  Aii^  11,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  and  I  would  have 
answered  it  sooner,  but  we  were  busy  harvesting,  and  I  neglected  it  till 
to-day,  but  you  will  have  to  excuse  me,  for  I  do  but  little  writing,  and  am 
ery  lasy  to  get  at  it.    Tou  wanted  to  know  how  F  W  was  coming 
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on,  and  what  progresB  he  was  making  in  learning,  or  religion,  and  whether  he 
gare  satigfaction.  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  hare  nothing  good  to 
tell  yon.  He  is  the  worst-tempered  boy  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  ;  I  sent 
him  all  last  winter  to  school,  and  he  would  not  learn  anything,  all  he  would  do 
was  to  kick  the  little  boys,  and  call  the  g^rls  bad  names,  and  when  they  had 
spdling  at  night  he  would  get  some  boys  like  himsdf,  and  throw  down  the 
back  house,  and  the  master  would  whip  him  every  day,  but  it  has  done  him  no 
good.  About  the  1st  of  March  I  had  orders  to  keep  him  at  home,  and  by  those 
means  he  did  not  learn  any  thing,  and  on  a  Sabbath-day  you  nor  me  cannot  get 
him  to  take  a  book,  and  if  I  ask  him  to  take  a  book,  he  will  slip  out  and  lay 
down  his  book,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it,  and  for  work,  he  can  work  right  smart 
if  he  takes  a  notion,  and  when  he  is  along  with  myself  he  will  work  well,  for 
a  boy,  but  when  he  goes  to  work  with  the  other  hands,  he  will  work  well  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  he  will  leave,  and  tell  them  he  will  do  as  he  pleases  and 
give  them  bad  talk.  He  was  the  dirtiest-spoken  boy  I  ever  heard  when  he 
came  here  first,  but  he  was  quiet  in  my  hearing,  and  as  for  clothes,  he  will  wear 
out  the  strongest  pair  of  pants  I  can  get  him  in  three  weeks,  and  the  best  pair 
of  shoes  wont  last  him  six  weeks,  and  hats  and  other  clothing  likewise ;  and 
for  any  good  thoughts  about  him,  I  can't  perceive  any,  and  for  going  to  meeting 
he  does  not  want  to  go,  and  when  he  does  go  it  does  him  no  good,  but  I  will 
try  and  do  my  duty  by  him,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do  ;  but  I  feel  in  hopes,  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  will  be  brought  to  serve  him  yet.    No  more,  only  I 

remain  your  friend,    P.  W. 

June  16,  1856. 

G  B  ,  Irish,  fourteen  years  of  age.   Father  is  somewhere  in  C  . 

Q  has  been  selling  wood  and  peddling  shoelaces,  &c.  ;  but,  as  times  grew 

hard,  people  were  not  able  to  buy.   G        had  to  pay  6  shillings  per  week  ; 

but  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  he  had  no  clothes,  so  that  his  money  soon  ran 

out,  and  he  owes  Mr.  B  ,  with  whom  he  stopped,  considerably.   Mr.  B— 

told  him  that  he  could  not  keep  him  any  longer. 

Sent  to  G  D  ,  W  ,  Ct. 

Has  come  to  see  us  twice,  and  we  have  been  in  continual  correspondence 
with  him.   

W  ,  Ct.,  JuwS,  1862. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  my  continuing 
health  and  prosperity.  I  have  taken  me  a  wife  and  a  farm,  and  live  very  com- 
fortably. I  have  been  married  8  months,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  my  change 
in  life.  This  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  and  my  wife  has  more  work  than  she 
can  attend  to,  and  wants  a  little  girl  to  help  her,  if  you  can  find  one  for  us,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  We  would  be  glad  to  give  her  a  home,  and 
attend  to  her  moral  and  religions  culture.  I  know  you  would  like  to  save 
another  being  from  the  dangers  of  a  dty  life,  as  you  did  myself.  Ton  could  send 

her  on  the  N  H  road  to  N  ,  where  I  can  meet  her,  and  how  soon. 

Please  write  soon. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B. 


TO  THB 

CHILIDREN'S   i^ID  SOCIETY, 

FUR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDIKO  JANTART  SI,  1M2. 


A  fHMid,  pwtmarlrad  Kmrk   $10  00  j 

AfrtoQd  In  Philadelphia   SO  00 

Alburtii.B.  K.   15  00  I 

Arnold,  B.0   10  00  i 

Alamol  AssocUlton  of  Columbia  Cbl- 

l«g«   10  OO  ' 

Araold,  Conittablo  k  Co   SS  ro 

AlblQOla,  6.  (for  Ita:ian  ^bool)   &  00 

A  fH«Dd  Dear  Coviaguxi,  lad   1  00 

A  ArtoDd   S  0» 

AbliDdman.pcrCC.T.   -.5 

Aator,Mr».J.J   SO  00 

A  frten  1   1  00 

A  lady  (for  lulian  School)   S  00 

Adams,    W   1  00 

Adams,  L.W   25 

Archer.  G«orge  B.   2&  lO 

A  ttwxd   2  CO 

A  iribule  to  the  memo,  r  of  Ju(<ge  .Ma- 
son, per  Mrs.  M^oq   5  0> 

Aladr   100 

Alaiy   1  00 

Attw  tr\^r\'\»  io  J^iytx'txI-.xTvl   S  00 

A  few  friends  In  sJp'iylen  iiirrel,  ftv 

cK>lhi:if  for  Gr  s  lu  I'WlM  Sch*^,  ?  00 

Asttor.  M.t«t.^r  W.  W..  for  fcstirals   S  00  . 

Abbatt.  Isaac   »  00 

A.  K  h.   S  00 

A  fVtend  in  Bi- jitumtoa.  per  Times. 1  00 

A  f.  lend   10  00 

A  UulT   5  01 

A  fk-MDd,  per  Mrs.  A.  F<«U   2  00 

A,  H   10  00  ' 

AftieaJ  ^f  rporr  m  FtjrtKthst  eet^..  iS  OO 

Aspinwa^l,  W.  H   50  00  ' 

Assor.j  J.  ^Girs  U  H.>  ISO  00 

   15  0O->75  00 

A  f*Te«J         »•      »•    3  00 

A  ft-wM          »•       -    10  CO  ■ 

A'a^T            "       .    io 

AUJr            "      -    50 

AU2y           -      -    S  00 

A  G.    :-5  00 

Aath^tt.  E.      »'    5  00 

Ac^  si  *  t'firwT.  per  Rer  G  p 

ti«».  P  P    il.---*-  L  H               .  90  00 

A  >ai»  pe-  V-ss     Li  V .  .csscr  G  I.  H  10  00 
A  Ui>      H  SSCea.  yvr  J  F  V  ' 

«       I.  H  *   S  00 

Asajc.  Mrs.  ^  j^ATvt  A    u:  »  I.  H  '00  00 


AUarbnrr.  Mn.  (Girls*  L.H>   fSOO 

A  friend  (Newsboya'  L  H.)   10  00 

Atady         '«          «    2  00 

A  lady  in  Irvinff  place  (N.  &  1^  H.) S  00 

A  friend,  per  R.  J  Livis^sloii  (N.RL.H.)  5  00 

Anthon ,  Miss  E.  (Xewsboys'  L.  H  ) . . .  5  00 

Astor,  Mra.  C.  A.  *-  ...  50  00 
Aator,  Mnt .  J.  J . .  clothiDf  (\etrs- 

bOTS'L.  H.)  $50  €0 

Astor ,  Mrs.  J.  J. .  Sondar  duuiorK 

(Newsboys'  L  H  )'.  100  OO-U)  00 

Army  oOlcer.Clirtstmas  limncr  (Nev»- 

boys'I^H;   2  oO 

Bareea, Mrs.  A.   500 

Blain,  I.  W.   U  €• 

Brewer  k  Ckldweil   450  00 

Bliss,  Theodore    50  00 

Booghton.Jamea   i  00 

Barnes.  Mrs.  Anar  H   5  00 

BrtmfteUi  Braevotent  ^  .  .  t%   11  4T 

Brown.  MatiWta  (lcg»cv    100  Oi 

Bryaji'.W.  C   10^ 

B.v-»K»     Brother   5  00 

Bmosoo.  SilAs   $5  00 

Bucicr,  W.  A   10  00 

Brown.  Jam^  M  $90  00 

per  H.  Potter,  for  Chrtst- 

mi$  tiSUT^   5  Ofr.^  00 

BameU.TtK«.S.  (llaiiira,EastI»i«s*.  13  00 

Brown.  Mrs.  ITiliiam   100 

B(fek>w.  Mrx.S.   S5 

Bat^.  Mrs.S.   100 

Beamaa.  Mrs.  HaUie   1  00 

BvowB, R. ................    ....  5  00 

BaMwm.  Jodah   10  00 

Booth.  W.  A   l«l  00 

BirdsaU.      iDM  W   mm 

Broolci.  Mrs.  H   2  09 

Barnard.  Gca.  J.  G..pi^  R  Vm  >Ma. 

t  .-uad   Si  00 

BarDarxi.  J.  R  .  o«tas?'   9H  00 

Brow?.  Mrs  jAn»«.  Ch." s^taiv*  m.'Srt' 

At  FteTs  aa.i  Gi-'j.-  Im>Uj=^  ^  cav.  12  00 

B^^wa. 'Stewart   iO  « 

B^:5«^ri.  r       for  If.  11=     3Ki   n  m 

Ib"..er.  ChAr>»   9»  « 

Bxii.  M-*.  XT.  A.   15  W 

BT'.'wn.  *  ^u;  Tr*  ^-.T   5000 

B  tW.M-*  J.  M-.l   S  00 

B*«rs.AbDcr   mm 
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Barr.lilM   $86  00 

Bockiey,  nioiiMS   4  00 

Brown,  John  C   10  00 

Boorman,  J   26  00 

Ball,  Mr.....   60  00 

Bom,  Mra   1  00 

Badcley,  Thomas     6  00 

BroMon,  Dr.  0.,  flu's  of  boy   10  00 

Boomum,  J. ,  Johnston  kCo   60  00 

Brooks,  ifrs.  H.  (Oirls'  L.  H.)   2  00 

Brown,  James      «      "    100  00 

Bronson,  Dr.  0.     "    200  00 

Bnmott,  B.  J.      "    12  88 

Brown,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  per  H.  Potter,  for 

TbanksgiTing  (Olrla'  L.  H.)   6  00 

Brown , G.  Hanter  (Newsboys'  L.H.) . .  160  00 

Booth, OathArlnelliLrUt  "  "  ..  60 
Brlsted,  C.  A.             "       **     ..10  00 

Brooks,  Mrs.  H.  "  '<  2  00 
Brown,  Mr.  A.  B.  ,fbr  Christmas  dinner 

(Newsboys' L.  H.)   2  00 

Bronsnn,  Miss  M.,  for  Oiristmas  Ain- 

ner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   6  00 

Brooson,  Dr.  0. ,  for  Christmas  dinner 

(Newsboys' L.  H.)   6  00 

Boynton,  Mrs.  J.  H. ,  fbr  Sand*y  din- 
ners (Newsboys' L.  H.)   10  00 

Beach,  M.  S. ,  steam  power  (N.B.L.H.)  100  00 

Gash..  !  ;  100  00 

Gash   26  00 

Cash   60  00 

Cash   17  00 

Gash   6  00 

Cash   600 

Gash   6  00 

Cksh   6  00 

Gash   60  00 

Qtfh   60 

Gash   1  00 

naal^      25 

Ctah '.'.*.!   2  00 

Gash..   126 

Cash   1  00 

Gash   6  00 

Gash   6  00 

Gash.....   2  00 

Cash   10  00 

Gash   200 

Cash   1  00 

Cash   6  00 

Gaah   60 

Cash Vblris' UU.), ! '.'.'.'.*..".!*. *.  !  6  00 

Gaah     "      *«    4  00 

Cash     "      ««    8  00 

Gaah     "      "    8  00 

Cash            •«    60 

Guh     "      "    80 

Cksh     «*      «'    26 

Gash  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   6  00 

Gash        <«         "    1  00 

Gash.Gbristmas  dinner  (N.'b.  L.  H.)  .  10  <  0 

Gash,      "        "        *»          ..  60 

Gash,  fbr  Sunday  dinner  «          ..  103 

Gash,  fbr  Sunday  dinners  «<     <«    . .  2  00 

Gash,    "                   "     "    ..  60 

Gash,  fbr  shirts             •<     «    ..  100 

Gash,  per  Mrs.  Cheerer  (Girls'  L.  H.) .  6  00 

Outh  (J.  C.)   6  00 

Gaah  found  in  boi   10 

Gteh  (for  Italian  Sehool),  per  A.  E.  C.  26  00 


Cash,  per  A.  E.  L.   $2  00 

Cash  (in  an  enTSlqpe)   6  00 

Gash  $26  00 

Gaah,  for  Newsboys'  Lodging- 
house    6  00 

Cbsh,  for  Girls'  Lodging  house. .  6  00 
Ca8h,forCottagePlaoeSchooI...  6  00 
Gash,  for  German  do.  ...  6  00 
Gash, for lUlian  do.  ...  6  OO 
Gaah,  for  But  River  do.  ...  6  00 
Gash,  for  Hudson  River  do.  ...  6  00 
Cksh, for Bt^s'  do.   ...   6  00 

Gash,  for  First  Ward    do.   ...   6  00  $70  00 

Cksb ,  for  Christmas   2  00 

Gaah  (Hamersley  street)   6  00 

Gash  In  cars   60 

Gaah  by  a  little  boy  in  Brunswick,  0. ,  12 

Gaah,  per  C.  G  T   2  00 

Cbllectlon  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn  270  78 

Collection  In  Windsor,  Ohio   10  74 

Collection  in  CongregatioDal  Church, 

OrweU,Ohio   4  70 

Oollectioa  in  Church  of  the  Messiah..  120  68 

Collection  in  Lyme,  Own   18  00 

Cbllection  at  Delhi,  N.  T.   17  00 

CbUectton  In  Presbyterian  Church, 

Chasy,  N.  Y.   6  82 

Collection  firom  members  of  Rev.  Mr. 

Chandler's  Church,  Pougbkeepsie,    4  00 
Collection  at  meeting,  Andover,  Ohio,    1  08 
Oontribtttlon  at  Andover,  to  pay  ex- 
penses  6  80 

Collection  at  Kinsman,  Ohio   10  68 

Cbllection  in  Presbyterian  Church, 

Martlnsburg,  Ohio   7  60 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church, Me- 
dina, Ohio   12  21 

Cbllection  in  M.  S.  Church,  Brunswick, 

Ohio   1  76 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Pon- 

tiac,  Michigan   10  84 

Collection  In  Pontiac,  Michigan   28  00 

Crane,  John   i  oo 

Cameron,  Annie  F.  VOiris'  L.  H.)   2  60 

Chapman,  Mr. ,  per  C.H.Trask  (6.LH.)  6  00 
Oromwell,  E.  (Thanksgiving)  6  00 

Ciapp,  Everett  (Newsboys'  L.  H.) . . . .  26  00 
Gooper,Peter         "         "  6  00 

Gamalt,  Miis  Sarah,  per  Tribune,  for 

Christams  dinner  (N.  B.  L.  H.^. .  1  74 
Crump.Mr.,  Sunday  dinner  (N.BX.U.)    1  00 

Caswell,  John   60  00 

Crosby,  W.  B   26  00 

Cooper,  E   20  00 

Christem,  F.  W   6C0 

Corning,^.  K   100  00 

Gafflin.H.  R   100  00 

Cronin,J.  B   6  00 

Corlies.  E.  W   26  00 

Christmas  dinner  for  the  poor  children , 

R.  B.M   26  00 

Cbleman,  Rev.  W.  L   60 

Clapp,  Everett   2|  00 

Cboper,  Peter   26  00 

"Country Life"     26  00 

Chamberlain,  Wm.  L   16  00 

Clarkson.  Matthew   26  00 

CoUlns,  H.  S   10  00 

C,  Mrs   6  0$ 
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Carter,  Hrt.  R.  W  $10  00 

"        "    5  00—16  00 

Child,  A.  W   1  OO 

OoUen,  Mrs  $10  00 

tt      n  fl>r  Hunmley  street 

school  10  00 

*■       «    10  Ofr-80  00 

CIsfk,  Mrs.  N.  B   75 

a  for  ChUdren's  Mite 
Sociotyor  Ouoo  sod 
Oolamhns,  Mich....  12ft 

QrieBBaji,  Emerson   26  00 

GorteUo,  Ml«  |0  60 

"      «*    0  60—  1  00 

(MTUto.John   26  00 

Chi|vea,BBra   $26  00 

"      «    12  00— 8T  00 

GtvikshMik,  James   10  00 

Cromwell,  Bdward   S  00 

OMldweU  lE  Morrison   20  00 

Chsrlier^nie   60  00 

Chsnler,  Mrs.  J.  Wlnthrop,  tor 
proTiding  homes  for  chil- 
dren $60  00 

Ghsnler,  Mrs.  J.  Winthrop,  tor 
Boys'  sod  Qlrls'  Ghrlstmss 

dinners   10  00-^  00 

Douglass,  J.  H   8  00 

Dooglass,  George   2  00 

Danlelson,  Erastos     8  00 

Dayton,  J.  C.  lE  Go   10  00 

Dohois,  C   10  00 

Dunning,  Charles   1  00 

Dooglass,  George   2  00 

Decreet,  Mrs.  Loekwood   10  00 

Doer,  Mrs.  Denning,  per  J.  F.  MeUls. .  6  00 
Donlap,  Mrs.  A., (br  Arst  WardSchool,    2  00 

DImon,  Mrs.  Margaret  $20  00 

"  "    20  00-40  00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles   16  00 

Deane,  Miss   10  00 

Dicktakson,  Louisa  S   100 

Dike,  James  P   60  00 

Davidson,  Simeon   10  00 

Dord,  a  &  Go   10  00 

Dsntemont,  B.  C.  (Girls'  L.  H.)   8  00 

Oaris,  Chas.  L.    1  00 

Dodge,  Wm.  E.       "      •<    100  00 

DsTfes,  Mr.,  tor  olothiog  (N.  R  L.  H.)  20  00 
D.  B.O.,torolothtag         «  6  00 

Ellsworth,  Henry   60  00 

Ely,  Richard  S..  tor  oonveying  fifty 

ohildren  to  tin  West   000  00 

|B?mrts.W.  H   10  00 

EUis,G  :   10  00 

Emerson,  W   10  00 

iQy.A.K   10  00 

ButOQ  JeCo   100  00 

SD^y,  W   2  00 

EUis,Oeorge   6  00 

B.  A.  8   4  00 

■lis,  Mrs.  L   60 

Ererall,  J   2  00 

Emma,  Box  42,Rhinebeok   1  00 

S.  J   126  00 

Esrle,  J.  H., per  B.  J.  Howiand   26  00 

Embury,  Philip  $20  00 

«*         «*    SO  00— iO  00 

Bndloott,  William,  Jr   60  00 

Bndiooit,  Wm.,  Jr.  (Girl's  L.  H.)         100  00 


fi. G.  W., Christmas  dinner  (N.B.L.H.)  $6  00 
Edwards,  Mr.  W.  W.,  for  Christmas 

dinner  (NewHboys^  L.  H.)   1  00 

Foley,  John   25  00 

Frolhingham  k  Bay  lis   20  00 

Farlin,  A.  H   2  00 

Foster  k  Thomson   25  00 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  CP   25 

F.  D.  8   2  00 

From  Governor's  Island   4  75 

From  the  Pastor's  Camily,  per  Miss  E. 

C.  Bobbins   7  50 

From  a  lady   2  00 

For  Christmas   2  00 

From  a  lady  in  Irving  place,  tor  wid- 
ows with  small  children   8  00 

From  a  lady  in  Irving  place   4  00 

For  Christmas  dinners,  from  Two 

Friends   20  00 

Flash,  Edward,  per  B.  J.  H   25  00 

From  a  lady   5  00 

From  Boston,  with  a  wish  that  it  was 

more  (Girls' L.  H.)   2  00 

Friend,A.  inFront  street  (Girls'  L.H.)  5  00 

Friend ,  Christmas  dtainer  (N .  B.  L.  H.)  8  00 

Friend, per  J.C., Christmas  dinner  "  1  00 

For  Newsboys'  dinner  (N.  B.  L.  H.) . .  1  00 

For  dinner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   8  00 

Gilman,  Rev.  E.  W   6  00 

GUman,  William  8   76  00 

Gridley,  Dolly   6  CO 

Graham,  James  L   10  00 

GIbbs,  Lucy   10  00 

Goodridge,EsraR   6  00 

Gould,  Edward   26  00 

Griggs,  Mrs  8   10  00 

Gelston.  Rev.  M   2  00 

G.  M.  W   100  00 

Gardner,  John  B   10  00 

Garrett,  Mary  Spring   2  54 

Godding,  Mrs.  Mary  W   100 

Gourlle,  A.  T   6  00 

Goldthwait.  Mrs.  Julia  H   600 

Garbott,  Black  k  Bendricks,  Thanks- 
giving (Girls' L.  H.)   6  00 

GUman,  Wtaithrop  8.  (Girls'  L.  H.) . . .  76  00 

Gibson,  Miss  (Girls'  I.  H.)   2  00 

Gray,  Horace,  per  CH.Trask  (G.L.H.)  60  00 

Goss.  Mrs.  (Girls'  H.  H.)   1  00 

Gentleman,  Sunday  dinner  (N.B.L.H.)  1  00 
Gentleman,  Sunday  dinner    "  "  1  60 
Gentleman,  Sunday  dinner        "  8  00 
Gentleman,  per  J.  D.  Griffith,  tor  Son- 
day  dinner  (Newsboys'  L  H.) . . .  26 

BowIand.R  J  $460  00 

"  account  party  to 

the  West   6  00 

"      "  tor  poor  in  40th  It.  20  00-476  00 

Hbwland,  Francis   460  00 

Howiand,  Horace   260  00 

Hewitt,  A.  S  $60  00 

'<    60  00-100  00 

Halsted,  W.  M   60  00 

H.  S.  T. ,  for  general  purposes   80  00 

Harsen,  Jacob,  M.  D   60  00 

Hoboken  $26  00 

"    26  00 

for  Hudson  RiverSchool  6  00 
"     tor  East  River  School..  6  00-40  00 

Hold«n,D.  L   12  00 
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Hitchoock,  Ifr. ,  Ibr  Baltaui  Sobool. . .  .  f  10  00 

H.  K.IeOo   10  00 

HawklDB  k  OftrroU   5  00 

Herrick,  W.  H.  K   6  00 

HendenoD,  Henry  M   10  00 

Hills,  8.  C   10  00 

Hooker,  John,  for  fkmilies  of  volon- 

teera   10  80 

Hubbard,  D.  H   6  00 

Hofltaun,  S.  V   AO  00 

HeAnan,  L.  V   60  00 

H.,  Westport  C(   6  00 

HlUle,  L.  0   1  00 

Hate,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  per  Rey.  Ifr.  Banis- 
ter  36  00 

Hate,  Ifrs.  8.  W   26  00 

Hobart,  Sarah  A   6  00 

Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  L   100  00 

Hammond,  B   6  00 

Haven,  J.  Woodward   10  00 

Hayea,  Oatharine  E   1  00 

Uawes,  L.  P   40  00 

Harris,  Joseph  T.   6  QO 

Hannaford,  Mrs.  E.  Tenney   20  00 

Hitchcock,  Sarah  M   60  00 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Joel   76 

Holden,  Mrs.  L.   26 

Healy,  Aaron    Cb   26  00 

Halstead,  W.  M   10  00 

Hoe,  R.  &  Cb   26  00 

Haines,  W.  A   10  00 

Hamilton,  A.,  Jr   10  00 

Hants,  H   6  00 

Hoadley,  Dayid   10  00 

Horxthal,  D   6  00 

Haoghwoat,  E.V   600 

Hamilton,  John  C.  (Oirte*  L.  H.)   60  00 

Hale,  Mrs.  8.  W.        "      "    26  00 

Hewitt,  Nathaniel      "      "    10  00 

H.  S.  T.                   "      ti    30  00 

Higglns,  Mrs.          "      «    2  00 

Higgins.  Isabella       '<      «    75 

Hoboken                «      «    26  00 

Howiand, B.  J. ,  Thanksgiving  (G.L.H.)  6  00 

Harri8,Mr8.,Simday  dianer(N.B.L.H.)  1  00 
Hale,  Mrs.  8.  W.,  Newburyport,  for 

Sonday  dinner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)  26  00 
Hobbell,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  ,for  Christmas 

dinner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   '6  00 

Hawkins,  D.  A.,  for  Christmas  dinner 

(Newsboys' L.  H.)   100 

Howiand, Mr. B.  J, ctething(N.B.L.H.)  26  00 

H  ,  Westport,  a.        *•    "  6  00 

Hitchcock,  Sarah  M.            "    «  60  00 

Irwin,  Richard   20  00 

laeltai.A   6  00 

Ide,  Manr,  Miss   1  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah  $10  00 

"       "        "    10  00—20  00 

Iverson ,  Mrs.  Henry  (Girte'  L.  H. ) . . .  S  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  B.  ««  «  ...  20  00 
Intent  class  Presb.  Sab.  school  J^ater- 

loo,for  Sonday  dinners  (N.B.L.H.)  1  00 

Jeaiap,  Jersey  B   60 

J.  A.  R.,  with  best  wishes  for  a  Merry 

Christmas   10  00 

J.  8.  W.,  for  sanding  a  boy  to  the  West  12  00 
Jesaap,  M.  K.,  for  Christmas  at  First 

Ward  School   6  00 

J   8  00 


Jones,  Mrs.  Rachel   gl  00 

J.  D.,  Taanton.Mass  $20  QO 

"        "        "    10  00-$0  00 

Jarvis,  Mr.  (Girte'  L.  H.)   84 

J.  M.  B.  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   2  00 

Johnston,  Mrs. , for  dinner  (N.  B.  L.  H.)  10  00 

Klrkland, CP  .$60  00 

"    60  00-100  00 

"  Chartea  P.  (Glrla'  L.  H.) ....  60  00 
"      Mr.C.  P.,  dinner  (N.B.LH.)  10  00 

King, W.  L.  (Girte'  L.H.)   60  00 

King,  Mra.  David   2  00 

Keefer,  E2ra  Wm.   26  00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  E.  C   2  00 

KimbaU,  Arthur,  per  E.  C.  Bobbins 

$0  60 

u        ((        tt        it       2        2  60 

King,  W.  L  $100  00 

«(     t*  for  wounded  Volon- 

teers   100  00-200  00 

Livingston, R.  J., for  1st  Ward 
School  Fes- 
tival  $6  00 

"         "  Hadson  River 

School   6  00 

"         "  East  River 

School   6  00 

"         «  Italian  School    6  00 
««         "  First  Ward 

School          26  00 

"  Hadson  River 

School          26  00 

««         '*  100  00 

«         "  160  00 

"  "  6  00 

"         "  Italian  School  26  00-860  00 

"         "   (Girte'L.H.).$26  00 

"         "       "      "     .100  00-126  00 

"         "   (Newsboys' L.  H.)..   26  00 

»       Mrs.  R.  E   10  00 

"  "      (Girte' L.  H.)...     6  00 

"  "      (N.  B.  L.H.).,.     6  00 

L.  H.  P. ,  Mtes  (Girte'  L.  H.)   1  00 

Little  Walter  .for  Christmas  dinner  (N. 

B.  L.  H.)   26 

Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Leicester, 

Mass   200 

L.  L.   2  00 

Learned,  L.  C   10  00 

L. ,  Mrs. ,  Bridgeport,  Conn   60  00 

LeHbrts,  Mrs.  Helena   10  00 

Lady ,  per  Hoboken   6  00 

Lane,  James   6  00 

Learned,  S.  C   20  00 

Lord,  Daniel   16  00 

Lord,  George  De  Forest   10  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  Dantol   10  00 

Lord,E.C   10  00 

Lottlmer,WiUiam   10  00 

Lester,  J.  W   6  00 

Low,  A.  A.  Ifc  Brothers   60  00 

LIndleyMarrayftmd   26  00 

Lees,  Mrs.  J   60 

lAncsster.  William   6  00 

Lane,  R.  W   6  00 

Maltbto.  W.  D   460  OA 

MiUer,  Gates   2  Om 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Ann  G  $5  00 

"    6  00-10  00 

Macy 's,  Josiah,  Sons   6  00 
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MunB,  O.  D   tS6  00 

Moran,  C.    6  00 

Morrte.P.  V.  N   2  00 

Merrick  Ifc  Ball   10  00 

Morgan,  George  D   50  00 

Morgan,  F.S   26  00 

Madge,  E.B.,  Sawyer  ft  Co   10  00 

Mills,  Drake   10  00 

MaMm,  Mrs.  0   fiO 

Marvin,  Mrs.  C   60 

MerrUl,  Mrs.  E   46 

Mordock.  Mrs.  Epb   100 

Morey,  Thomas  8   10  00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  A.  M   6  00 

Mason,  Mrs.  J.  L   10  00 

MoOMty,  Mrs   1  00 

Mann,A.R.T   1140 

McGkrad,MlssH  |8  00 

"        "    6  00—  8  00 

MdCload,  Miss  E   6  OO 

Mason,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  fk-om  her  8. 

8.  dass   2  00 

MksKse,  Joseph,  Jr.   8  00 

MelTiUe,  Mrs.  J.  M   1  00 

Maokay,  William  $16  00 

*'        "      (forw'd'g  chil- 
dren West)  10  03—26  00 

M.F.W   26  00 

Mlxter,  Mrs.  Fknny,  to  give  ten  girls 

Western  homes   120  00 

Milter,  Miss  Madeline  Cartis,  to  give 

ten  girls  Western  homes   120  00 

MlUer,  Mrs.  M.  R   26  00 

McKays,  Mrs.  M.  (fitreoT  boy)   10  00 

Myers,  John  K     10  00 

Miller,  W.T   6  00 

McGee,  James   6  00 

Morrison,  John   8  00 

M.M.R   6  00 

McKee,  Joseph   8  00 

Marqoand ,  Mrs.  H.  G .  (Girls'  L.  H.) . .  6  00 

Mackay,  William           <'            ..  10  00 

Miller.  D.S.  ..  i&OO 
Missionary  Association  of  S.  S.  No.  176 

(Girls' L.H.)   ffO  00 

McCoskry,  Robert  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)  26  00 

MIzter,  Charles  «  ><  100  00 
Mission  School,  Edgoworth,  for  Sunday 

dinner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   6  00 

Mitchell,  Mr.  J. ,  Sanday  dinner  (News- 

bo.v8'l..H.)   100 

New  York  City   8,000  00 

New  London     10  00 

Novelty  Iron  Works  (Girls'  L.  H  ) . . . .  60  00 

Noel, Mrs.  Dr.           "      «•      ...  2  00 

Ner                         "      "     ....  60  00 

Olvphant's  90DIS                    .......  60  00 

Odiin,  Woodbridgo   16  00 

Potter,  Rossell   6  00 

Parks,  Mrs.  E.   25 

Pitkin,  Miss  Electa   26 

Perry,  Simeon N  S60  00 

"  **    60  00 

"  '*   M  00-180  00 

Porter,  Mortimer  fto  00 

"  "    10  00—20  00 

Paige,  Ann  Maria  $2  00 

"        "    1  00—  8  00 

Potter,  G.  N   26  00 

P«*,  Mrs.  C.  C.   6  00 


PMter,  Howard,  for  Cbrlstmas 

Festival,  $6  00 

"  Festivallst 

W.School  6  00 

«         »<        ««  poor  Cami- 

liee         10  00—20  00 

Palfrey,  John  G   6  00 

Paulding.  W.  J   10  00 

Parrott,  Mrs.  R.  P   16  00 

Patterson,  John   OOO 

PaUner,  William  R   10  00 

Penny,  Miss  V   1  00 

Perry,  Sophia   2  00 

Pupils  of  Prof.E.  Charlier's  School. . . .  1  M 

Paine,  Charles  C   6  00 

Prentiss,  G.L.   8  00 

Phelps,  i.L.,M.D.   2  00 

Prudden,  E.  C   8  00 

Penny,  William   1  00 

Parish,  Mrs.  SasanM., estate  uT....  Ijni  60 

Paige.  J.  W.  ft  Co  100  OO 

Penfold,  Edward   60  00 

P.  L.  N. ,  per  H.  Potter  (Girls'  I.  H.) . .  50  00 

P.M.  N.,  "  "  "  ..  '0  00 
P.  K.  M.,         "           "      "     ..60  00 

P.  G.  M,         "           "      "     ..  5OO0 

P.  H.  M.,         "           "            ..  60  00 

Potter, E.M.,  "  "  ..  8  00 
Parkman,  Miss  M.  J.             "     . .  100  00 

Prondfoot,  Mr.              "  100 

P.  (Girls' L  H.)   6  00 

POtter,Howard,forfestival(N.B.L.H.)  6  00 
Paddock,  Mr.  A.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

(Newsboys'  L.  H.)   2  00 

Pilgrim  Baptist  8.  & ,  per  Hamilton  a 

Salmon,  Bm}.  (Newsboys'  L.  H.) . .  6  00 
(hiinn.  P.,  account  carpenter  work 

(l^ewsboy*' L.  H.)   2  00 

Reaba  S6  00 

««    26  00—60  00 

Rader,M   26  00 

Rwiua.J.M   60  00 

R.  a.  Miss   6  00 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  8  t26  00 

i(  II    26  00 

««  .'.'.".'.'!.,*.'!...  60  co-100  00 

Richards,  A.  C   100  00 

Renwick.Mrs.  E  8   16  00 

Reed,  Lwac  H   100  00 

Roberts,  Maria  L   6  00 

Rodgers,  Mrs.  E.  Y   10  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Charles  H   30  00 

Read,E.D   100 

R.....  ICO  00 

Richards,  Guy   11  40 

Roberts,  Marshall  0.  (Girls*  L.  H.) . . . .  60  00 

Richards, Thomas F. (Newsboys'  L.  H.)  6  00 
Sabbath  school  of  Plymouth  Church, 

Brooklyn   »  00 

Sabbath  school  of  South  Congregatiooal 

Church.  Kennebunkport,  Maine. . .  0  00 
Sabbath  school  of  Second  Oongrega- 
tkmal  Oiurch,  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts   10  00 

Sabbath  school  of  Presbyterian  (Siurch, 

Oreeneville   1 10 

Sabbath  school  class  No.  6  of  Plymouth 

Church,  Brooklyn   2  06 

Sabbath   school   of  Oooffrcgatlonal 

Church,  Newtown,  Ci.   600 
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Sabbafch  Bchool  of  Christ  Charch,  Wes- 
terly,  R.  J.,  per  John  P.  Habbard  |26  00 
Sabbath  school,  York,  Livingston  Co.. 

N  Y   3  25 

Sunday  school  Missionary  Society,  per 

W.  Van  Norden.  Treasurer   16  00 

Sunday  school  of  Methodist  Charch, 

Hempstead   3  20 

Sunday  school,  No.  60,  Xorth-west  Re- 
formed Prot.  Dutch  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  per  W.  Van  Qrdeu 

(Newsboys' L.  H.)   «  CO 

Sunday  schoo!  ,St  .Paul's  Cliurch  Brook- 
lyn (Newsboy:)' L.  H.)   M 

Stone,  W.  W.,  J.  0.  Biiker.  and  A.  H. 

Pomeroy,  Trustees   26  00 

Starr,  Melanctbon   26  00 

Shepard,F   12  00 

Sherman,  B.  B   10  00 

Sturgc8s,Jno   60  00 

Shipman,  C.  H..   100  00 

Salisbury,  E.  E   20  00 

8amp6on,6.  G   16  00 

Spring,  John  H   10  00 

Sears.  J.N   6  00 

Snedicor,  G   2  00 

Schieffelin,  James  1   10  00 

Simpson,  Edward  (ChrtsinuiH  (linnor;.  10  00 

Shepard,  A.  D.  (CUristmas  dinner)...  6  00 

Sturgis,  H.  P.    Co   60  00 

Sturgis.J   20  00 

Stephens,  Mrs.  B   10  00 

Smull,  Thomas  k  Sons   26  00 

Swan ,  Mrs .  Frederick  G   10  00 

Shelton.  Mrs.  T.  B   20  00 

Schieirelin,S.  A   60  CO 

Smith,  Mrs.  H.  B   6  00 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  for  wants  of  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  for  First  Ward.  100  CO 

Sockley.R   20  00 

atw,  Frederick  George   60  00 

8.  k  .S. ,  Mrs   6  00 

Stevens,  H.  G   10  00 

Spring,  Miss   l  00 

Six  little  children  and  their  mothers, 
to  assist  in  getting  homes  for  chil- 
dren..^  65  76 

Sheldon,  H  $io  00 

"    10  00 

  20  00 

Select  School ,  per  Miss  Mary  S.  Rowell  8  00 

Sympathising  Family   11  40 

8-  F   6  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  David   2  00 

Schoenie,  PSuline   l  00 

Smith,  F   1  00 

Stone,  Samuel  R  [,['.  100  00 

Sheafe,  William  (Glrte'L.  H.)   100  00 

Storer,  J.             "    100  00 

Stranger  in  city     »*      «•    2  00 

8  ,  per  Mr.  Booth  (N.  B.  L.  H.) .  10  00 

Shsrlff's  Jury,  2d  panel,  for  clothing 

(Newsboys*  L.  H.)   20  00 

TlwmpKm,  F.  F.   lo  00 

Thackray,  Richard   6  00 

Ten  little  ooosins  from  their  Christmas 
monev,  to  send  a  little  girl  to  a 

good  home  In  the  West   12  00 

Terry,  John  T   60  00 

TiitUe,  Sarah   5  00 


Trimble,  Gtoorge  T   $10  00 

Terbell,H.  8   6  00 

Tucker,  William   10  00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Amos   6  00 

Tuckerman,  L.   25  00 

The  Tythe  System   10  00 

T.  D.  S.   3  00 

Tweedy,  E   20  00 

Two  Oberlin  Students,  per  C.  C.  Tracy  76 

Townsend ,  Mrs.  Amos   10  00 

Townsend,  Miss  Sarah,  legacy  of   10  00 

Tracy,  Mrs   10  00 

Thayer,  R.   10  00 

Thompson,  F.  F.  (Girls'  L.  H.)   10  00 

Trask,  Charles  H.    "      •*    100  00 

Two  ladies  in  Boston,  per  Miss  A.  U. 

Palfrey  (Girls'  L.  H. )   26  00 

Three  little  sisters,  Spuy  ten  Day  vel  ,for 

Sunday  dinner  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)  1  00 

Van  Nest,  Katie   u  eo 

Van  Home,  Miss  A.  M.   26  Oo 

Van  HoSlnan,  L   10  00 

Van  Rensselaer,  A.  (for  Hboes  for 

Thanksglviog)   60  00 

Verplanck,  S.  H   10  00 

Whlttlesev,  J.  P   60  00 

Woolsey,  E.  J   100  00 

Wotherspoon  k  Kingsfurd   10  00 

Williams  k  Galon   20  00 

Walker,  Joseph   10  00 

Wells,  J.  0   10  00 

Wheelwright,  B.  F   •^6  00 

Wilde,  J.,Jr  ,&Co   6  00 

Ward,  George  C   26  00 

W  ,  Florence,  Msss  ,  for  poor  chil- 
dren  10  00 

Woods,  Mrs.  R.  D   1  00 

Woods,  Mrs.  Leonard   6  00 

Wolfe,  Anna   2  00 

Wheelwright,  Miss  CM   20  00 

Woolsey,  Mrs   160  00 

Wilbur,  Albert  A.,  from  two  friends  .  6  00 

Whit©,  M.  E   18 

WiUetts,  Samuel  $26  00 

**    26  00—60  03 

Wtlletts,  Edward  $6  00 

"   10  00—16  00 

Williston ,  J.  P. ,  per  R  0:  TUbert ....  40  M 

Waller,  Mrs.  >L  (for  clothing)   6  00 

Wilkes,  MtasG   3  00 

Wilkes,  Miss  H    300 

Wilkes,  Misses   10  00 

Williston,  Samuel   26  00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  F^  H   6  00 

Willard,S.  G   100 

Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  k  Thomas.   26  00 

Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  k  Thomas,  for 

Boys'  and  Girls'  festivals   10  00 

Wyman,  Mrs.  Sumner   1  00 

Whiteman,MrB   1  00 

Woolcy,E.J   100 

Wick,  Hugh   8  00 

Whipple,  Rev.  J.  N   100 

Wales,  S.  H   6  00 

Winter,  Hon.  John  0   6  OO 

Woodbrldge,  Odiln   16  00 

•<  Whom  the  Lord  hath  prospered  "  . .  11  40 

WhitweU,  W.  S.  (Girls'  L.  H.)   60  00 

Wood,  Samuel    10  00 

Woolsey, Mrs. Charles  W.  (Girls'  L  H.)  100  00 
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Wotherapocm,  George  (Olrli'  L.  H.)..|100  00 

W.  J.  E.  (GirlB*  L.  H.)   60  00 

Wyeth,  Mrs.  C.  A.  (Girls'  L.  H.)   60  00 

Warrlcg,  Mrs. , for  dinner  (N.  R.  L  H.)  4  00 
WiUiams,  Mr.  0.  G.,  for  »inday  din^ 

ners  (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   1  00 

White,  Mr .  Norman,  for ChristmM  din- 
ner (Newsboys'  L.  H.)   6  00 

Yates,  Ann  E.   60  00 


Yoong,  Henry   960  00 

Tonngs  ft  Go   10  00 

Young  Ladies'  Missionary  Society 
of  South  Norwalk,  per  Miss 

^  Piatt    $6  00 

do.  do   6  00—10  00 

Young  Ladies'  Literary  Society  of 

GreenevUle,  N.  Y   90 


DOVATIOn  OF  GLOTEDTO,  *o.,  FOB  OIBLS*  LODGIHO^OVSE. 


Box  of  boolcs  flrom  Mr.  Sanderson,  Brooklyn. 
Bnndle  of  clothing  irom  J .  D.  Hopkins.  Parcel 
of  books  and  papers  from  B.  J.  Howland.  Jar 
of  svrup  from  W.  A.  Booth.  One  piece  of 
muslin  and  calico  from  B.  J.  Howland.  Two 
jars  of  syrup  from  W.  A.  Booth.  Six  scrub- 
bing-brushes from  Bradley  k  Smith,  Paarl 
street.  One  piece  of  print  and  muslin  flrom  R 
J.  Howland.  One  bundle  of  patchwork  from 
Mrs.  Iveson.  Six  comfortables  and  bed- 
spreads from  Paton  k  Co.,  Broadway.  One 
Jar  of  syrup  flrom  W.  A.  Booth.  One  load  of 
wood  from  Gold  street,  N.  Y.  Fifteen  single 
blankets  flrom  A.  T.  Stewart  k  Go.  Two  Jars 
of  syrup  from  W.  A.  Booth.  Eight  quilts  from 
Mr.  Sherwood's  Sunday  school,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  yards  of  calico 
from  B.  J.  Howland.  One  Jar  of  syrup  from 
W.  A.  Booth.  Three  bags  of  potatoes  flrom 
Mrs .  Oaroline  W.  Birdsall.  Barrel  of  crackrrs 
from  C.  T.  Goodwin.  Half-box  of  raisins  flrom 
M.  C.  Ward  k  Co.  Nice  lot  of  spices  fhmi 
Williamson,  Grifflth  k  Go.  Half-chest  of  tea 
flrom  John  Caswell  k  Co.  Five  pounds  of  tea 
and  three  pounds  of  coffee  from  Stanton,  Shel- 
don k  Co.  Two  bags  of  salt  from  Todd  k  Co. 
One  box  of  C.  starch  from  J.  G.  Allen  k  Co. 
Bsg  of  beans  from  A.  M.  CMBn.  Half  quintal  of 


codfish  from  Woodruff  ft  Robinson.  Box  of  soap 
from  Sherman,  Tallman  ft  Co.  Boxofsoapfrom 
Sheffield  ft  Co..  00  Broad  streeU  Box  of  soap 
flrom  Cobb,  March  ft  Gross.  A  cheese  fttxnE 
C.  Greehan.  Two  barrels  of  potatoes  and  six 
hams,  from  Howard  Potter.  Four  dozen  under 
garments  ffom  Mrs.  Mathew  Clarkson.  One 
ham  fh>m  Mrs.  lang.  Three  packages  of  gro- 
ceries from  Mr.  Geery .  One  piece  of  beef  firom 
Mr.  Lalor,  Centre  market.  Three  large  flsh 
from  Racy  ft  Co.  .Centre  market.  Basket  of  tur- 
nips and  pumpkins  flrom  D.  Ckahen  ft  Go  :Cen- 
ire  market.  Ham  and  two  chickois  flrom  Mrs. 
McGee,  Thirty-fourth  street.  One  cheese  from 
H.  A.  Harvey ,  84  Maiden  lane.  Basket  of  sand- 
wiches and  four  pies  flrom  Mrs.  Southwidc. 
Two  turkeys  and  half  a  sheep  fl^m  Madame  A. 
G.  Vigour  de  Monteil.  One  piece  of  cloth  for 
boys'  clothing  from  B.  J.  Howland.  Jar  of 
syrup  from  W.  A.  Booth.  Three  comfortables, 
three  skirts,  and  2^  yards  of  muslin,  from  a 
few  ladies  at  West  Medway ,  Mass. ,  per  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Ide.  Two  dosen  copy  books  and  one  map 
of  United  Sutes  from  B.  J.  Howland.  Package 
of  Testaments  from  American  Bible  Society. 
Eighteen  singing-books  from  Mr.  Wilder,  per 
Mr.  Tracy.  Jar  of  syrup  flrom  W.  A.  Booth. 
One  large  pig  flrom  Messrs.  F.  Link  ft  Bro. 


D0VATI0V8  OF  CLOIHIVO,  te.,  FOB  HEW8B0T8' LODOIVCkHOVflE. 


Mrs.  Henry  L.  Butler,  1  quilt  and  1  bUnket 
The  Ladies  of  the  New  York  Home  and  School 
ot  Industry,  Sixteenth  street,  8  quilts.  H. 
P^ve,  Bmi . ,  >^  ton  of  coal .  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  ft  Co. ,  lot  of  books.  Messrs.  Hull  ft  Co.  ,1 
box  of  soap.  W.  A.  Shepherd,  E6q.,  lot  of 
books .  Hey.  H.  H .  Bean ,  Northampton.Mass. , 
4  shirts,  for  the  four  best  boys.  David  Law, 
Esq.,  Sunday  school  books  and  pamphlets. 
Miss  Jay.  frill  supply  of  large  print  Testaments. 
John  Nicnols,  Esq.,  bundle  of  clothing.  Ja- 
cob Weeks,  Esq.,  ton  of  coal.  Key.  Dr.  Dyer, 
a  parcel  of  books.  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  two  beef- 
toogues,  for  Thanksgiving .  Mrs .  James  Stud- 
well,  4  pies  and  some  cakes.  Master  Brooks, 
bundle  of  ctothing.  B.  P.  BabblU,  1  box  of 
soap.  Mrs.  Donnes,  2  comforters.  Friend,  2 
shirts.  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  bundle  of 
doUUng.  Afriend,books  and  clothing.  Charles 
Mister,  Bh|.,  some  exoeUeat  framed  engrav- 
UigB.  John  Earl  Williams,  Esq.,  a  beautiflil 
traoscrlpi  (handsomely  fhuned)  of  a  large 


number  of  psalms  and  other  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  illustrations,  done  with  a 
steel  pen.  Mrs.  Mathew  Clarkson,  4  dosen 
shirts .  A  friend ,  a  barrel  of  old  books .  Miss 
Hunter,  $00  worth  of  clothing,  the  gift  of  her- 
self and  friends.  S.  M.  Ostrander,  Bsq. ,  bun- 
dle of  clothing.  Mr.  Moses  Beach,  steam 
power.  A  dinner  on  Washington's  birthday, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Dyer,  Miss  HaU,  and 
friends.  J.  J.  Park,  Esq.,  per  M.  Arrow- 
smith,  ESq. ,  $6  worth  of  boots.  A  friend, 3 
small  shirts.  Vr.  Meliss,  Casaell's  monthly 
illustrated  Bible,  and  other  interesting  read- 
ing. Charles  Mixter,  Esq. ,  for  Christmas.  16 
turkeys .  Mrs .  Rich ,  1  turkey ,  1  pair  of  chick- 
ens, and  potatoes,  a  friend ,  a  cake  of  cheese. 
Mrs.  Judge  Roosevelt,  1  ham,  2  turkeys, and  2 
puddings .  A  friend ,  2  quarters  of  mntum  and 
pork  steak.  Mj^or-General  Strong,  8  turkeys, 
and  potatoes.  Friend ,  1  ham,  1  j^r  of  chick- 
ens.   F.  S.  Talmadge,  Esq.,  10  turkeys. 
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D0VATI0V8  TO  HAXSSSLET  STREET  lEDlTSTBIAL  SCHOOL. 


A  friend ,  per  Miss  Stone   $10  00 

A  friend,  per  Mi88Stone,forChristmA».  50 

A  friend,  for  Bhoes   10  00 

A  friend   6  00 

A  few  friends  in  Spuytcn  Duy  vel   2  00 

Aator,  Mrs.  J.  J   12  00 

Asior,  Mrs.  C.  A   50  00 

A  friend   1  00 

Bee  Hive,  Lodi,  per  Mrs.  M.  J.  Staate.  3  00 

Booth,  W.  A.,  for  picnic   5  00 

Booth,  Mrs.  W.  A   5  00 

Bronaon,  Mary   5  00 

Bronaon,  Dr.  0   5  00 

Brings,  Mr.,  for  shoes   1  25 

Bailey,  Miss,  per  Miss  C.  Brown   2  00 

liailey.  Miss,  per  Miss  C.  Brown,  for 

shoes   2  00 

Colden,  Mrs   3  00 

C.  L.  B.,for  pic-nic   2  00 

Golden,  Mrs   30  00 

Gash  in  box   3  60 

Cash   5  00 

Evans,  Mrs   1  00 

From  Teachers  collectively   12  20 

Ferris,  Mrs.,  for  festival   2  00 

From  Teachers,  for  Christmas  tree ...  3  50 

Griswold ,  Mrs.  6 . ,  per  Mrs.  W.  Parker  10  00 


Hall,  Mrs.  T  J.,  for  pic  nic  

Hoboken  

Howlond,  B.  J.,  for  shoes  $20  00 

for  shoes          10  00 

for  clothing..   16  00 

Livingston,  R.  J  $10  20 

  10  21 

  13  34 

•*    25  00 

25  00 
6  00 
13  30 


$0  60 

16  00 


for  Chr.  feet. 


Lee,  Miss,  for  picnic  

Nevins,  D.  H. ,  per  >Ire.  W.  Parker,  tor 

shoes   

Parker,  Miss  

Richards,  Guy  

Stone,  Miss  

Strang,  Miss,  per  Miss  C.  Brown,  for 

Christmas  

Titus,  Mrs.  R.  W  

Talbot,  Miss  

Valentine,  Mrs  

Walsh,  Miss  

West,  Mrs  


102  06 
1  00 

6  00 
4  00 
3  60 

1  00 

2  OO 
2  26 
2  00 

50 
2  Oa 
6  87 


J^ONATTlONe  OF  CLOTHING-.  Sco. 


RsFRRSHMEjrreroR  MoTHKRS'  .Mbetixos.— From 
Miss  Parker,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  Loiaes.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Parker,  Miss  F.  Russel,  Miss  Driggs.  Coke 
pyramid  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker. 

FOR  ncKic. 

Oakesfrom  Mrs.  Hall  (Hoboken),  Miss  Lee, 
Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  T.J.  Hall. 

CBKtamAB  nsnvAL. 
Bread  from  Mrs.  AL.  Smith.  6  pies.  Miss  Lee. 
Bread,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hall .  From  Miss  A.  Talbot , 
Misses  Mead,  and  Miss  L.  Butler,  each  12  pies. 
Candies  from  Mrs.  Prentiss.  From  Miss  E. 
Butler,  Miss  lAwson,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Mrs. 
TrambttU,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  William  Stone,  Mrs. 
Lolnes,  each  one  tarkey .  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosevelt , 
two  turkeys.  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker,  three  turkeys. 
Cranberries  and  bread  from  Mrs.  Burr.  Tur- 
nips from  Mrs.  Walsh.  Potatoes  from  Mrs. 
Ferris  and  Miss  Perkins.  Two  turkeys,  one 
mince  pie  and  butter,  from  Mrs.  Bidwell,  per 
Mrs.  West.  Candies  from  teaohers  (collective- 


:  ly).  Toys  for  tree  from  Miss  Tarell.  Christ- 
,  mas  tree  and  greens  from  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Carpen- 
ter (Hudson). 

I     Several  bundles  of  second-band  clothing  from 

'  MiRs  Stone.   One  piece  of  flannel  from  Mrs. 

I  Trumbull,  per  Miss  Stone.  From  Mrs.  C.  Val- 
entino, bundles  of  second-hand  clothing.  One 
bundle  of  cloihiug  from  Miss  Bliss,  per  Miss 
Graham.  77  papers  of  needles  from  Mr.  Town- 
send.  From  MisA  Parker,  clothing.  Slates, 
coal,  4  dozen  and  7  articles  from  S.  Society, 
University  place.  Misses  Mead,  a  bundle  uf 
clothing.  Forty-eight  reading  books  from  Mr. 
George  F.  Cooledge.  Calico,  etc. ,  from  Sewing 
Society, Bee  Hive,"  at  Lodi,  N.  J.  Per  Mrs. 
Staats,  stockings  from  C.  A.  Society.  Cotton 

1  from  Miss  Booth.    Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Root,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Clinch,  Miss  Talbot, 
and  Mrs.  Simalton,  a  bundle  of  clothing  each 
Clothing  from  Sewing  Society,  Elmwood,R.  I., 
per  Rev.  J.  P.  Root. 


DONATIOirS  TO  BOW 

Gsah   $26  00 

Cash   6  00 

O   $26  00 

G   26  00 

  60  00 


IKBTJSTaiAL  SCHOOL. 

Livingston,  R.  J   $26  00 

'*    6  00 

  $80  00 

A  tterbury ,  Mrs. ,  for  shoes   2  00 

10  suits  ofdoihiDg,  per  B.  J.  Howland,  Esq. 


ss 


APPRNDIX. 


J  R.E  ,2  bttndlM  of  clothing.  Mn.Uodsey, 
Denyine,  Horrii  On.,  N.  J.,  1  bandle  clothing. 
Ladies  in  QftnAAn,GDnn. ,  per  Mrs.  C.J*  Geroald , 
1  bandle  of  clothing.  A  Arlend ,  S  pair  of  socles. 
Hoboken,  8  doi.  pair  of  children's  stockings. 
W.  EL  Roaseter.  Galwair,  Ssratogs  Co.,  N.  T., 
1  bandle  of  ctothing.  Mrs.  Weller,  1  bandle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  1  bandle  of  clothing. 
Mrs.  Weller,  clothing  to  the  amoant  of  $6. 
Windsor  Sewing  Society,  per  C.  C.  Tracy,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  J.  H.,  1  pair  of  panu,  1 
▼est.  Unknown  friend,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
F.  M  Locke,  1  overcoat.  Mrs.  Easton,  1  bundle 
of  clothing.  Several  large  donations  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  f^m  N.  T.  Bible  Society. 
Friend  at  Fort  Washington,  1  bandle  of  ck>th- 
log.  Unknown  friend,  1  bandle  of  clothing. 
WiUie  HaU,  6  pair  of  woolen  socks.  J.  R.  K , 

1  parcel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  J.  I.  Henry,  1  ban- 
dle of  clothing.  Mr.  Pearson,  1  bandle  of 
clothing.  Unknown  fHend ,  2  bundles  of  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Sage,  4  bundles  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Wells.  12  shirts.  Mrs.  Shaw, Torkville,!  pack- 
age of  clothing.  Messrs.  Kiggins  k  Kellogg,  8 
dot.  of  pass-books.  Hoboken,  1  bandle  of 
clothinff.  Mr.  Jung.  1  bundle  of  clothing. 
Tonng  Ladies  Benevoient  Society ,  First  Church 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  per  Miss  H.  M.  Willis- 
ton,  1  barrel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Nason,  1  bun- 
dle of  clothing.  Mrs.  Lindsley,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Unknown  Arlend,  1  bundle  of  cloth- 
iDtf .  Mrs.  Saultier,  8  bundles  of  clothing.  Mr. 
Brown,  1  parcel  of  clothing.  Master  W.W. 
Astor,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  J.  Q.  Prebla,  Esq. , 

2  boxes  of  envelopes.  Samuel  Ray  nor,  Esq., 
1  box  of  envelopes.  J.  A.,  shirts.  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel M.  Devoe,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Bald- 
win, 1  bundle  of  clothing.  H.  Wilson.  Esq., 
City  Directory.  Paul  Bunker,  Brooklyn,  1 
bundle  of  shoes  and  boots.   Unknown  ftiend, 

1  bundle  of  clothing.  Messrs.  Berlin  Jc  Jones, 

2  boxes  of  envelopes.  Unknown  (by  express) , 
1  box  of  clothing.  From  the  * '  Woman's  Army 
Association,"  2  bundles  of  hats  and  vests. 
Unknown  friend,  1  bundle.  E.  J.  Denning,  1 
bundle.  A  lady,  1  bundle.  By  express,  from 
unknown  friends,  1  box  of  clothing  and  school- 
books.  T.  MuUigan,  2  caps.  Mr.  J.  Paret,  1 
parcel  of  clothing.  A  lady,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings .  Messrs.  Ropes  Ie  Co. ,  2  packages  of  slate- 
pencils.  Messrs.  Berlin  k  Jones,  a  generous 
donation  of  envelopes.  Mr.  Cornell,  l  bundle 
of  clothing.  Samuel  J.  Austin,  Esq.,  binding 
of  12  Illustrated  News.  Sewing  Society  of  First 
Congregational  Church,  nf  Elmwood,  R.  L,  iier 
Rev.  J.  P.  Root,  2  bandies  of  clothinfr  for  Cot- 
tage Blace  School.  Mrs.  Woolsey.  12  pair  of 
shoes.  •  From  a  fk'iend ,  12  shirts.  From  Messrs. 
6.  k  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.,  40  Pil- 
grim's Prosress,  82  Annals  of  the  Poor,  10 
Pleas  for  the  Sabbath.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Swords,  2 
bundles  of  clothing.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Henry,  2  bun- 


dles of  clothing.  A  firtond,  1  bundle  of  ck»th- 
ing.  A  friend,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Joshua  Clark  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  HoBtaM,  Oolcbfls- 
tcr,Conn.,l  bundle  of  clothing.  Mr.  Board- 
man,  2  bundles.  Members  of  S.  S.  class  of 
Miss  Gsroline  A.  Maaon,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Leed«,  100  boTi' 
shlru.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  1  bandle  of  ck>th- 
ing.  Mrs.  Undbory ,  Pontine,  Mich. ,  1  bandle. 
Mrtf.  Wm.  A.  Booth,  2  bags  of  clothing.  Ho- 
boken, 1  bundle.  Mrs.  Duer,  Weehawkeo, 
N.  J..  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Cruse,  1 
parcel.  Mrs.  Kent,  1  parcel.  J.  G.  Pearsoo, 
Etq..  2  bundles.  88  Seventh  street,  2  parcels, 
E.  W.  Coleman,  Esq.,  1  bundle.  Mrs.  Bunker, 
1  bundle.  Mrs.J.M.  Butler,  1  bundle.  MesBrt. 
Ropes  kCo.,^i  ream  of  foolscap  and  1  ream  of 
note  paper.  S.  P.  Williams.  1  bundle  of  cloth- 
Ing.  Mrs.  Mathew  Qarkson ,  6  dos.  of  garments 
for  Newsboys'  Lodging-house,  and  4  dos.  of 
do.  for  Girls'  Lodging-house.  J. ,  1  bundle  of 
clothing,  A  friend,  1  paroel.  Mrs.  Buck,  1 
bundle.  Mrs.  Yellot,  1  paroel  of  clothing. 
"  Clinton  Place,"  2  bundles  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Leeds,  16  shirts.  Mrs.  Easton,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Unknown  (by  Adams'  Express),  1 
box  of  clothing.  From  a  firiend,  1  parcel. 
Messrs.  Berlhi  k  Jones,  10,000  envelopes.  K 
Chamberlain  (Envelope  Co.), 8000  envetopes. 
J.  Q.  Preble,  Esq.,  2000  envelopes.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, Spuyten  Duyvel,  1  package  of  dothing. 
Mrs.  Lowery.  1  bundle  of  cloUiing.  Messrs. 
Shethar  Jc  Nichols ,  8  dos.  of  new  felt  hats.  Mrs. 
Bkmdel,  1  bundel  of  clothing.  T.  F.  Richards. 
Esq.,  1  bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Graham,  1 
bundle.  Mrs.  H.  D. ,  1  bundle.  Ladles  of  En- 
field, per  Mrs.  C.  A.  Chase,  1  package  of  cloth- 
ing. A  lady,  2  packages.  A  lady,  1  bundle. 
An  unknown  friend  (New  Orleans),  6  Jackets, 
L.  H.  Hasan,  E^.,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  1  oox  of  ctoth- 
Ing.  From  a  frL'Ud,  1  bundle.  Mr.  Paulding, 
1  bundle.  Mrs.  Blakrman,  1  bundle.  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  1  bundle.  A  friend,  $1  worth  of 
doughnuts.  J.  B.  Spelman.  k  Son,  1  box  of 
woolen  goodff.  Mr.  Martin,  printing  headings 
on  2  reams  of  paper.  D.  B.  Cox,  Esq. ,  Spuyten 
Duyvel,  8  silk  hats.  Mn*.  Bobbins.  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  of  Pon- 
tiao,  Mich.,  per  Rev.  J.  F.  Jennison,  1  box  of 
clothing.  Miss  Warner,  6  copies  of  LIUie 
American. "  Boston  Tract  Society,  6  copies  of 
Tracts,  Journal,  and  SO  copies  of  "Child's 
Paper."  Mrs.  Leeds,10  new  shirts.  St.  Mark's 
Benevolent  Society  ^per  Mrs.  Herrick,  1  doi. 
new  shirts.  Ml»s  Whit«.  2  pair  of  woollen 
socks.  6  pair  of  mittens.  Mrs.  Sturgess,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  R.  M.  Waldnck,  l£gq.,  a 
largo  quantity  of  cakes,  ka.,  for  several  com- 
panies of  children.  A  friend,  1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  Susan  Wamer,e seU of  Books 
of  Blessings."  St.  Mark's  Benevolent  Society . 
per  Mrs.  Herrick,  1  dos.  of  new  aprons. 
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Aufftnordt  k  Hessenbcrg   HO  00 

Booth,  WlUlam  A   26  00 

Cdsh   6  00 

Hessenberg,G   6  00 

Hardts kCo   10  CO 

Livingston, R.  J   (26  00 

"    23  CO 


LlvingBtQD,R.I   $6  00 

"for  festival   6  00 

  00  00 

Marie  k  Kans   10  00 

Regar  *  Co   6  00 

Vandwheydt .  Edward   10  00 

Warburg,  F.   6  00 
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